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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:45 a. m., in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee room, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. 
Carnahan (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. CarnaHan. The committee will come to order. This morning 
the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs is beginning a series of hearings on 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations. The subcommittee is 
primarily concerned with three things in conducting these hearings: 

First, it is important for the Congress and the people of the United 
States to look frequently and carefully at what these organizations 
are doing. 

The United States is only one member of each of these agencies. 
Most of their operations take place outside the United States. Many 
of their personnel are not United States citizens. ‘The United States 
does not control what these organizations do. We do share in such 
control through our representative. However, unless we make an 
effort to inform ourselves, there is a danger we will not fully under- 
stand what they are doing. 

A second concern of the subcommittee is that questions do exist 
in the minds of some of our people in this country about some of the 
policies and some of the operations of some of these organizations. 

I believe that these questions should be given study. ‘The way to 
find the answers to such questions is to get the facts about each of the 
specialized agencies. 

In trying to get the answers, it will be the constant aim of the sub- 
committee to give those who have criticisms to offer as well as those 
who favor the work these agencies are doing an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The third objective which the subcommittee has in these hearings 
is to try to develop from the testimony an accumulation or a summary 
of facts and, if possible, reach conclusions and submit recommenda- 
tions. Our ability to do this will depend on the nature and conclusive- 
ness of the evidence presented. 

The subcommittee is beginning these hearings with open minds and 
intends to conduct them in an objective manner. I am sure that the 
members of the subcommittee are interested in the same issues that 
interest the public generally. 
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We are seeking light just as I know many others are. We have not 
reached conclusions in advance. Our one objective is to get the facts. 

We are glad to welcome any members of the full committee who 
are not members of the subcornmittee. 

We hope that you will enter into the questioning and the discus- 
sions the same as if you were & member of the subcommittee. 

This morning, as our first witness, we have Hon. Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs. 

Mr. Wilcox, we are certainly glad to have you with us as the first 
witness. 

If you have a prepared statement and you want to present it, that 
will be acceptable to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS O. WILCOX, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
welcome very much the opportunity to appear before you this morn- 
ing, and to assist in any way that I can in exploring the participation 
of the United States in the work of the 10 specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 

[ have had enough experience on Capitol Hill to know that a great 
many valuable ideas come from the committees of Congress. 

I personally will welcome the suggestions and recommendations 
that come from the inquiry which you are launching now into the 
work of the specialized agencies. 

I know the thorough studies that you have made in the past in this 
general area, the work of the Foreign Affairs Committee generally, 
and I am familiar with the very thorough work of your able staff. | 
am sure that we will have some fruitful suggestions and ideas as a 
result of your inquiry. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have a prepared statement. With your for- 
bearance, | will be glad to summarize the first part of that statement, 
and then read the latter part, which I think is somewhat more perti- 
nent to the inquiry which you have in mind. 

May I call your attention at the outset to the hierarchy of the 
United Nations, which is reflected in this chart above your mantle- 
piece, simply to remind you that the United Nations is made up, in 
the first instance, of these principal organs: The General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the Secu- 
rity Council, the Secretariat, and the International Court of Justice. 

Next, the variety of commissions which have been created, pri- 
marily by the resolutions of the General Assembly, to look into such 
problems as international law, narcotic drugs, status of women, human 
rights, transportation, communications, and so on. 

Finally, in the outer rim of the hierarchy are the 10 specialized 
agencies with which we are dealing this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that the specialized agencies are not as 
glamorous as the General Assembly or the Security Council. The 
political discussions in New York get the headlines, it is true, but it is 
these specialized agencies that are ‘engaged i in the relatively humdrum 
job of solving practical problems in the economic , technical, and social 


fields. 
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There are 2 or 3 points I should like to cover in the first 5 or 6 pages 
of my statement. If I may, with your permission, put the rest in the 
record, I shall proceed on that basis. 

Mr. Carnanan. It will be entered in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


SraTEMENT BY Hon. Francis QO. Witcox, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to assist your committee in exploring 
United States participation in the 10 specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
You have chosen for your inquiry one of the significant elements in the interna- 
tional seene today. The cooperative activity represented by these international 
agencies must be taken into account in any assessment of world political affairs 
as well as any overall survey of world economie and social growth. 

In fact, relatively few people realize the importance of the specialized agencies. 
They lack the glamour and the drama of the General Assembly or the Security 
Council. While the political debates in New York make headlines, the specialized 
agencies are engaged in the relatively humdrum job of solving fundamental prob- 
lems in economic, technical, and social fields. 

Actually, the specialized agencies have achieved the greatest degree of inter- 
national cooperation the world has seen, largely because they deal with immediate 
human problems—problems which technicians can solve if they are given the 
opportunity. And most people these days are inclined to give their technicians 
greater freedom than they permit their statesmen. 

One has only to look at the fields of activity covered by the specialized agencies 
to realize their importance—food, aviation, health, to name only a few. And 
that importance grows when one takes account of the many services they provide, 
services which it would be difficult and costly to obtain through any other means. 
But finally, and from the point of view of our national interest and our own foreign 
policy, the specialized agencies assume great significance as channels through 
which we can meet the Soviet challenge. The channels are, in effect, of our own 
choosing and ones in which we can, so to speak, put our best foot forward. I 
will have more to say on this point later in my statement. 

It seemed to us that we could be most helpful to the committee at the outset, 
by focusing this general statement on an overall look at the specialized agencies 
from the point of view of our foreign policy. With that as the general approach, 
I will restrict my remarks to three main areas: first, the historical background or 
perspective; second, the facts regarding the place the agencies hold in the total 
international picture; and third, an evaluation as to the importance of the agencies 
in international politics and as one of the means through which we express our 
foreign policy. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Our judgments today may need the benefit of some historical perspective 
How and why did we arrive at this present stage of development in international 
organizations? Two facts are well known, but need reemphasis. Organized 
discussion and cooperation between sovereign nations has a long history. vents 
since the Second World War have simply elaborated the strueture. Secondly, 
the agencies with which we are concerned here are not Johnny-come-lately’s, 
which owe their form and existence merely to the special circumstances of the 
recent war, and to the emergence of this Nation and the Suviet Union as dominant 
world powers. 

As the subcommittee knows, the present United Nations system was not created 
overnight as a result of enthusiasm generated by the Second World War. On 
the contrary, the United Nations and the 10 specialized agencies have their roots 
in the past. The Charter of the United Nations was developed in part out of the 
experience of the League of Nations, the World Court, and other international 
institutions of previous decades. Several of the specialized agencies have their 
origins back in the 19th century. In 1865, for example, the International Tele- 
graphic Union was established; today, this organization is known as_ the 
Internat’o ial Telecommunication Union. 

In 1874, the Universal Postal Union was formed, to bring order out of the chaos 
that then existed among the postal services of individual governments. And 
chaos it was, for there were no uniform postal rates in force in the world at that 
time. Foreign rates were verv high and the sending of mail through different 
countries was an exceedingly complicated matter. An individual in the United 
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States mailing a letter to Australia found he must pay either 5, 33, 45, 60 cents, 
or $1.02 per half ounce depending on the route by which it was sent. In 1878, 
there was established the International Meteorological Organization, which 
today is known as the World Meteorological Organization. 

Several of the other specialized agencies have their origins in the early part of 
the 20th century. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
developed out of the International Institute of Agriculture, founded at Rome in 
1905. The World Health Organization grew out of the International Office of 
Public Health, which was established at Paris in 1909. Later, in 1919, came the 
International Labor Organization. Only four of the present specialized agencies 
were new creations during or after the Second World War: The International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the International Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

At the San Francisco Conference in 1945, special attention was paid to the 
problem of what to do with this complex network of international agencies, old 
and new. There were two different schools of thought. One school argued in 
favor of complete centralization in order to provide for a maximum degree of 
coordination. This school of thought maintained that if all activities—political, 
security, economic, social, and the rest—could be placed under one roof, there 
would be relatively little waste of money and manpower. They favored a single 
institution which, like a national government, would consist of a number of 
functional departments and be financed out of a single budget. The other school 
of thought argued in favor of decentralization, insisting that the-United Nations 
should be limited primarily to political and security matters and that the special- 
ized agencies, as autonomous bodies, should deal with all the other activities. 
They contended that no single institution could cope effectively with the whole 
range of international problems, and that, in any case, the success of these human- 
itarian activities should not be jeopardized by being tied in to political issues, 

The present system, which includes the United Nations and the 10 specialized 
agencies, combines the advantages of both of these schools of thought. Fach 
organization has its own constitution, it own Secretariat, it own rules of pro- 
cedure, its own membership, and its own budget. All of these organizations, 
however, are bound together in a common effort by agreements between the 
United Nations and each agency as well as agreements between the agencies 
themselves. The General Assembly of the United Nations reviews the administra- 
tive budgets of the 10 specialized agencies; and the Economie and Social Council 
coordinates their programs. The Council has accomplished much in the past 10 
vears in suggesting priorities for activities, in urging a concentration of effort, 
and in eliminating duplication among the various agencies. Furthermore, the 
heads of the several organizations meet together regularly in the Administrative 
Coordination Committee, which is under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
General of the UN. Here they discuss their common problems, plan joint pro- 
grams, and strive to eliminate overlapping and duplication. 

FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS TODAY 

Country membership in these agencies varies from 54 to 96; 7 of the organiza- 
tions have more than 70 members. The Central servicing staffs, employed under 
the authority of the member nations, total approximately 5,000 persons. 

ob * * * 2k ok ok 

Mr. Witcox. At the outset, I think we have to keep in mind that 
these agencies are not new. A good many of them originated during 
the 19th century, when the needs of men and nations in the technical 
fields began to emerge, and when agencies like the Internationa! 
Telegraphic Union were established. 

That was the first one of these precursors or forerunners of the 
specialized agencies which was established in 1865. The second was 
established in 1874 because there was then chaos in the field of postal 
service. It was ourown Postmaster General who proposed that some- 
thing like the International Postal Union was necessary in order to 
bring order out of chaos. 

Another specialized agency which emerged at that time was the 
International Meteorological Organization which was established in 
1878. 
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There was also the Institute of Agriculture in Rome in 1905. _In- 
deed, there are only four of the specialized agencies which came about 
following World War II. Most of the others had their roots back in 
the 19th or early 20th centuries. 

When the San Francisco Conference was convened in 1945, there 
was a good deal of discussion as to how these agencies ought to be tied 
into the parent organization. 

There were some people who thought there ought to be one major 
organization with one budget and one secretariat and all the agencies 
would be under this parent organization. 

There were other people who felt that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organization, and the other special- 
ized agencies ought to be relatively autonomous and ought not to be 
subjected to the political whims and the debates of the General 
Assembly. 

As a result, we had a compromise emerge. The 10 specialized 
agencies were given a relatively autonomous status within the United 
Nations system. They have their own budgets. They have their 
ownsecretariat. They have theirown constitution, their own assembly, 
their own executive council, and their own rules and regulations. 

All of these, however, are bound into the common effort by agree- 
ments which have been made between the United Nations and the 
various specialized agencies. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations reviews the adminis- 
trative budgets of the specialized agencies and the Economic and 
Social Council makes recommendations for coordination of their 
programs. 

The Council has accomplished a great deal in the past 10 years by 
establishing priorities of programs for the different agencies, in urging 
a concentration of effort, and in eliminating duplication among the 
agencies. 

The heads of these agencies meet together from time to time under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of the United Nations, so that you 
do have a certain amount of growingly effective coordination among 
them. 

I should like to turn to page 6 of my statement and to some facts 
about the United Nations system. 

We might keep in mind that country membership in these agencies 
varies from 54 to 96. That includes not only fully sovereign states 
but some semisovereign states or non-self-governing territories in 
certain of the organizations, such as the Universal Postal Union. 

Mr. Gorpon. I wonder why that varies? 

Mr. Witcox. Well, sir, it varies because the needs of states vary. 
These are voluntary organizations, and some states have chosen not 
to enter some of the organizations. 

Also, the number 96, as I indicated, does include certain semi- 
autonomous entities in the international community, entities that are 
not sovereign states in the strict sense of that term. 

Mr. Carnanan. You mean, there is an agency to which 96 coun- 
‘ries and dependencies belong? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CanNAHAN. Which one is that? 

Mr. Witcox. That is the Telecommunication Union. 
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The budgets of these agencies for this calendar year vary from about 
$400,000 for the World Meteorological Organization to about $12 


million for the World Health Organization—figures which I consider 


modest in relation to the problems with which the agencies deal. 
We and other member nations are constantly alert to the budget 
question, and have exerted every effort to keep the totals reasonable 
in the light of what governments can contribute and of what it is 
practicable for the organizations to undertake. Let me illustrate this. 

The first 5 years after the war was a formative period. The total 
and I think Congressman Merrow will certify that our Government 
does exert every effort that it can in Committee 5 in the United 
Nations Assembly and attempts to keep the budgets within what it 
thinks are reasonable limits—the total expenditures of specialized 
agencies which resulted in assessments on members ranged from 
$18.7 million in 1947 to about $30 million in 1951, the first year in 
which all were in existence in their present form and fully operative. 

In 1955, 4 years later, the comparable total was approximately 
$38 million. A significant part of that increase was necessary merely 
to meet price changes and other increased operating costs. 

From time to time, Mr. Chairman, charges are made that the 
United Nations is a kind of superstate that concludes treaties that are 
binding upon the United States and are gradually undermining our 
national sovereignty. These charges, of course, are totally false. 

Let me emphasize that no one of these organizations, nor the whole 
system taken together, constitutes any kind of a world government. 
Nor do they constitute, in any way, a threat to our national sover- 
eignty. None of these organizations can enact legislation, levy taxes, 
raise armies, or enforce laws. 

To be sure, each conference or assembly of an agency can take 
decisions about the structure and functioning of its secretariat and 
can assess member governments for annual dues. On the other hand, 
any member government that has serious objections to these arrange- 
ments can always, as a last resort, withdraw. 

Likewise, each agency can draft and approve treaties and conven- 
tions on particular subjects, if the member states want to do so, but 
these are binding only upon those governments which subsequently 
take their own constitutional steps to accept them. 

In our case, this means approval by the United States Senate. | 
can say, Mr. Chairman, from my experience with that body, if any- 
one thinks that the executive branch can slip a treaty through the 
United States Senate while nobody is looking, they grossly under- 
estimate the effectiveness of the Senate. 

The ILO, for example, has concluded 104 conventions, although the 
United States is a party to only 5 actually in force. The WHO can 
issue quarantine regulations of a technic al character, a highly useful 
function, but these are not binding on any government that specifically 
rejects them. 

Thus, what we are considering here is a group of voluntary associa- 
tions in which sovereign governments pool a little of their money and 
their energy to attain common goals. 

When the United Nations held its commemorative ceremony at 
San Francisco last June to celebrate the 10th anniversary of the 
signing of the charter, the Representatives of all its members reviewed 
the achievements of the past and looked forward to the future. 
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To me, the most impressive aspect of this 10th anniversary was the 
fact that practically everybody now takes the United Nations for 
granted. 

Our Government, the Soviet Government, and dozens of other 
governments today take it for granted that they will submit many 
of their most important problems to the United Nations for debate 
and that they will work together within the United Nations toward a 
solution of these problems. 

In the same way, the members of the specialized agencies have long 
since come to take for granted their responsibility to deal with common 
problems, in their respective fields, to better the lot of man. 

Nonetheless, of course, we in the Department of State, as well as 
the staffs of other Government agencies, look critically at all proposals 
for action by the specialized agencies, proposals which we, as a 
sovereign government, are called upon to discuss with the other 
members of these agencies. 

As a result of this critical review, we have come to recognize three 
basic reasons for the very important role which these agencies are 
playing in international affairs today. 

First, handling the complex matters which arise in diplomatic 
relations today solely on a bilateral basis is much too expensive and 
much too slow, both for the powerful and for the weak. 

There are many problems that have to be dealt with by representa- 
tives from nations seated around the table. To do it bilaterally in a 
series of discussions between countries is to take too much time and 
too much energy. 

Second, meeting the rising expectations and demands of the rapidly 
developing peoples and, in fact, the demands of our own expanding 
economy—requires the practical techniques of multilateral negotiation 
and agreement afforded by the spec ‘ialized agencies. 

I inally, as the President said in his recent state of the Union mes- 
sage, we must wage the peace with all the tools, ideas, and means at 
hand. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that that was the most important thing the 
President said in his state of the Union message: ‘‘We must wage the 
peace with all the tools and ideas and means at hand.”’ 

The specialized agencies offer very effective machinery for this 
effort. 

These basic factors serve to underline the importance of three tradi- 
tional types of work of international organizations, particularly the 
specialized agencies. 

Even if there were no great problems of poverty in some parts of 
the world; if there were no problems of restrictions on the movements 
of goods, ideas, and people, we would still need convenient interna- 
tional forums (a) for consultation, (6) for provision of services, and 

c) for the exchange of information. 

The complex problems of the modern world seldom involve only two 
nations. As I mentioned previously, the fact is that all countries, 
the comparatively advanced as well as the rapidly developing, fre- 
quently find it easier to deal with each other at a multilateral level. 

Let me illustrate these points with practical examples from the work 
of the specialized agencies, and show at the same time how our national 
interest is served. 
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First, one group of these agencies is engaged primarily in establishing 
common standards and providing common services for their members. 

The Universal Postal Union (UPU) helps get our letters and pack- 
ages across national boundaries at reasonable rates. 

The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) helps keep the 
air waves free for our radio broadcasts, and in several practical ways 
to facilitate international communications. 

The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) kelrs to collect 
worldwide information of great value to our own Weather Bureau. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) safeguards 
American air traffic by developing uniform standards and procedures 
throughout the world. 

The International Monetary Fund (IMF), by seeking to stabilize 
currencies, facilitates our foreign investments and trade. These 
essential activities are obviously of direct advantage to the United 
States. 

Second, other agencies devote special attention to promoting eco- 
nomic and social development. 

The International Labor Organization (ILO), by promoting hicher 
standards of labor everywhere, helps to protect the American worker 
against cheap or even slave labor in other countries. 

The World Health Orcanization (WHO), by determinine which 
drugs on the international market produce addiction, provides pro- 
tection acainst the traffic in narcotics. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAQ), by developing a 
convention on vlant protection and carrying on related activities, bas 
heiped to safe uard American agriculture against pests and diseases 
from other lands. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO), by developing an international copyright con- 
vention, protects in foreign countries the interests of American writers, 
artists, and musicians. 

And the International Bank, by financing sound developments in 
underdeveloped countries, creates new opportunities for private 
American capital. 

These are only a few of the examples I could mention which are of 
direct benefit to the American people. 

Third, most of these agencies are engaged in collecting, analyzing, 
and publishing information. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that if this were the only thing these agencies 
did they would justify their existence, because in no other way would 
it be possible to pull together all the information which these agencies 
collect, information which is very valuable to us. 

This activity is of inestimable value not only to governments but 
also to businessmen and other private citizens throughout the world. 
It is an activity that no one government could possibly do by itself, 
even if it wished to spend the necessary money and manpow er. 

The handbooks, the yearbooks, and the periodicals of the special- 
ized agencies contain facts and fivures, and analyses of these facts 
and figures, which are among the major contributions of these 
organizations. 

This activity does not make the front pages of our newspapers, but 
it is one that is familar to technicians in many different fields through- 
out our country. 
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More recently there has emerged a fourth basic and important 
program to make the work of these agencies more effective. This 
is the expanded technical assistance program. As the committee 
knows, the United Nations and the specialized agencies found that 
they could not provide sufficiently, out of their regular budgets, the 
technical assistance and advisory services required by their member 
governments. The needs of the underdeveloped countries were so 
urgent and their governments were so insistent on speedier progress, 
that a special program, financed out of voluntary contributions, was 
established. 

This expanded technical assistance program has injected new life 
into the work of many of these agencies and has contributed notably 
to the economic and social advancement of many countries in Latin 
America, the Near East, and Asia. 

This is the essentially new element in international organization 
activity since the Second World War. It has enabled the international 
agencies to provide help rapidly where it is needed. These agencies 
have in a sense gotten to the grassroots. 

They are showing how things can be done better with available 
resources. For instance, a Food and Agriculture Organization tech- 
nician went into a country and saw that people were using hoes with 
very short handles. By lengthening the handles, he was able not only 
to lessen the burden on the workingman, but to greatly increase pro- 
duction per man in the field of agriculture. 

They are teaching the ordinary man on farms and in villages, and 
in the factories. They are thus bringing the meaning of the United 
Nations close to the people. 

The best test of the success of the whole United Nations system is 
this: over the past decade the original members have not withdrawn 
or threatened to withdraw from the United Nations or the specialized 
agencies, except for several changes of heart on the part of the Soviets 
and their satellites, and the departure of China from the FAO. On 
the contrary, many other governments have applied for membership 
in these organizations. 

Almost the first thing the government of a new state does after 
the achievement of its independence is to join a number of these 
organizations. 

Later in these hearings, expert witnesses from the State Depart- 
ment and other departments will provide you with detailed informa- 
tion about the work programs and accomplishments of each of the 
specialized agencies. 

They will be much better qualified than I to answer your questions 
about labor productivity, fundamental education, currency stabiliza- 
tion, forest conservation, and other technical matters. 

They will give proof, I think, if any be needed, that these specialized 
agencies are not mere debating societies; that they are, on the con- 
trary, well-tested machines for getting things done; that the people 
behind them are practical and get practical results. 

I think the specialized agencies indicate a state of international 
cooperation—an advanced state—which we have not attained until 
just very recently. 

That is perhaps largely because technical experts can go into a 
country without too much suspicion attached to them and actually 
get things done. I think peoples and countries are perhaps inclined 
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to give their technical experts a little greater leeway than they are 
their statesmen. 

Mr. Zasiocki. On page 13 you say, “the original members have 
not withdrawn or threatened to withdraw from the United Nations 
or the specialized agencies, except for several changes of heart on the 
part of the Soviets and their satellites, and the departure of China 
from the FAO.” 

Mr. Wiicox. I will touch on that a little later. There were some 
withdrawals by the Soviet Union and the satellites early in its history. 
They are coming back now in the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You will report on that? 

Mr. Wixicox. Yes. If it is all right, I will wait until I reach that 
point in my comments. 

A summary of these functions demonstrates, I believe, that the 
dynamics of the world today, even were there no threat to a peaceful 
future, call for voluntary, cooperative effort through the specialized 
agencies. 

I do not need to go into details with this subcommittee, I am sure, 
to demonstrate that poor countries are poor customers of the United 
States. People whose average daily food-consumption level is only 
1,800 calories—in contrast to about 3,300 for North America—and 
whose annual income is less than $100 or $200, are not in a position 
to buy many United States farm products such as rice, cotton, and 
wheat. 

Conversely, prosperous countries are likely to be our best customers. 
Two of the most highly developed countries in the world, the United 
Kingdom and Canada, both of which produce many of the same prod- 
ucts we do, lead all other countries as markets for United States 
exports. 

On the other hand, many other countries, equally large in territory 
and larger in populations, but far below the United Kingdom and 
Canada in per capita income, rank far below them in purchase of 
United States exports, except as they are enabled to pay for these 
goods through United States assistance. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that if the per capita income of those 
countries could be raised even a little, they might become much better 
permanent customers for the output of American farms, factories, 
and mines, and they might eventually require less United States 
assistance. Raising the standard of living of these countries is one 
of the major objectives, albeit a long-range objective, of the special- 
ized agencies. 

And now, given the increasingly aggressive economic threat of the 
Soviet Union, participation in these international agencies becomes 
important to us for still other reasons. These reasons strike me as 
worth emphasis. 

First of all, the United States finds in the specialized agencies an 
opportunity to exercise its leadership, to develop a sense of unity 
among the nations of the free world, to demonstrate American inge- 
nuity in putting knowledge to the service of mankind, and by all 
these means, to gain good will and prestige. 

Second, to the extent that these agencies contribute to relieve 
tensions, to reduce poverty, disease, and illiteracy, and to raise stand- 
ards of living, their work contributes measurably to the efforts of 
our Government to combat the threat of communism throughout the 
world. 
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And finally, to the extent that these agencies help their member 
governments to develop the habit of cooperation and the routine of 
working together toward our common goals, they are helping to lay 
foundations for a peaceful world. 

Our vigorous participation in the United Nations agencies is par- 
ticularly helpful in a world where the underdeveloped countries are 
striving for recognition, for freedom from any sort of domination, 
and for mastery over their own material and human resources. 

It is evidence to these countries that we are ready to take our part 
as one of many in the working out of common problems without fear 
or reservation in the free exchange of ideas, and in laying a share of 
our great resources on the table for the common good. 

These reasons would be compelling even if the Soviet Union with- 
drew from all the specialized agencies. 

But the Soviet Union now appears determined to bring its aggressive 
challenge into these forums. At the end of the last session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, the United States Delegation, of 
whom two distinguished members are present at this hearing, sent to 
Secretary Dulles a statement that read, in part, as follows: 

The present period in history may one day be recognized as a major turning 
point in the struggle between communism and freedom. It appears to be clearly 
a shift in the cold war, in which economic and social problems have moved to the 
forefront. 

Throughout the Near East and Asia, even in Latin America, we 
see this shift under way. Not only is the Soviet Union now offering 
economic aid and technical assistance but it is also suddenly becoming 
the self-announced champion of economic and social development in 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

All this represents no change whatever in the basic strategy of the 
Soviet Union; but it does represent a dramatic shift in tacties. 

Moreover, this indicates that the Soviet leaders have come to 
recognize the significance of these organizations and the value of 
their work. 

May | interject a thought here, Mr. Chairman—and I am sure that 
Mr. Merrow and Mr. Hays (of Arkansas) will bear me out. But as 
we observed the Soviet Union in the General Assembly this year, it 
was apparent that there was a very decided shift in tactics and in 
strategy. They were inclined to be much less antagonistic, and openly 
much less aggressive. They were much more sociable and much more 
friendly in their contacts with other delegations. But when you got 
down to analyzing the contents of their speeches you found they were 
very much the same. 

One was reminded somehow of the Biblical reference that the 
is Jacob’s voice but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

Mrs. Bouron. Would the gentleman yield for just a moment? | 
think all of that change and shifting of tactics is rather carefully gone 
into in the study that was made by a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee, The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism. 

Mr. Witcox. It is a very excellent study, which I have used on a 
number of occasions. 

Mrs. Boiron. It is all over the world, of course. It is must reading 
in our academies as well as in certain institutes. 

Mr. Witicox. This means that our form of society and govern- 
ment meets that of the Soviets in open and observable competition 
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in the forums of the specialized agencies, where all the world can see. 
The peoples of the world are watching our reaction to this new 
challenge. 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me so important, in these 
forums, that we be able to take a strong, a vigorous, and a construc- 
tive leadership. 

I am sure that members of the subcommittee are especially inter- 
ested in precisely what the participation of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites in these various organizations means for the United States. 

Some Members of the Congress may feel deeply concerned about 
this development and they may even wonder whether it is worth while 
for the United States to continue membership in international organi- 
zations where the Soviets promote their propaganda and do their 
utmost to weaken the free world. 

Let me mention at the outset that there is no uniform pattern of 
participation by the Soviet bloc. The Soviet Union itself belongs to 
some of the specialized agencies, and the various satellites belong to 
one or another of them. 

The Soviet Union has never belonged to FAO, ICAO, the bank, and 
the fund, but it has recently joined the ILO and UNESCO and has 
announced its intention to return to the WHO. However, the maxi- 
mum number of votes the Soviet bloc can muster in any international 
organization is only nine, a relatively small minority. 

The harmful effects of Soviet propaganda in the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies have often been discussed in Congress, 
in the press, and elsewhere. 

I must say that this aspect of the problem worries me least of all. 
In fact, I feel strongly that it is greatly to our advantage to be able to 
meet Soviet propaganda head on in the United Nations and in these 
other agencies. 

Our spokesmen, whether from the Government or from private life, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, can hold their own against any 
propaganda agents of the Soviet Union. Our representatives can 
expose the falseness of the Soviet propaganda and can show, by facts 
and figures, what is happening behind the Iron Curtain. At the 
same time they can explain the American way of life and show the 
rest of the world what can be accomplished under our tradition of 
democracy and free enterprise. 

Indeed, it seems to me one of the most important contributions of 
the United Nations lies precisely here; for in the debates that have 
taken place in the United Nations and in the specialized agencies 
during the last 10 years, the diabolical nature of international com- 
munism has been clearly revealed. As a result, the free-world 
countries, by consistently overwhelming margins, have been able to 
outvote the Soviet bloc on all important issues. 

I think this is one of the really vital contributions that the United 
Nations has made to a basic understanding in the world of the nature 
and the character and the objectives of international communism. 

Mr. Carnawan. Of course, there is that objection, you so often 
hear that these forums are just sounding boards for just the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, that is true, I think, to a certain 
extent. But it is also a market place of ideas where the philosophy 
of communism is compared to that of the free world. 
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I think that by and large most of the countries are able to make up 
their minds properly; and with all the facts at their disposal, they 
are able to make up their minds in the right way. 

Mr. CarnaHan. No one has a monopoly on the arguments that 
are put forward in the forums? 

Mr. Wiucox. No, sir, both sides can be heard. 

Mrs. Botton. Perhaps if we said a little more we would find that 
the forum is our forum and not theirs, and our sounding board rather 
than theirs. 

Mr. Wiicox. Certainly the fact, Mr. Chairman, that we have never 
lost a really important political vote in the General Assembly would 
indicate that our logic and the fairness of our position 

Mrs. Botton. It would seem to be a question as to how much gets 
back into the countries involved. 

Mr. Witcox. The return of the Soviet Union to the International 
Labor Organization has created a special problem, with which members 
of the subcommittee may already be familiar. 

The International Labor Organization has a unique structure, in 
that each member is represented by separate delegates for its govern- 
ment, its employers, and its workers. 

This system is a useful one so far as democratic countries are con- 
cerned, but it raises serious questions where totalitarian governments 
are involved. ‘T’o what extent, in other words, are the Soviet em- 
ployers and the Soviet workers represented by independent delegates 
free from government domination and control? 

In fact, of course, we know that the so-called worker and manage- 
ment delegates speak for the Soviet Government, or rather, they are 
told by the Soviet Government what they should say. 

What this means for the ILO and what can be done about the 
situation is now under study by a small group within the ILO 
framework. 

Many will be impatient about the slow process of developing a 
solution and of securing agreement from other governments on a 
proper course of action. Meanwhile, we have even heard proposals 
that the United States withdraw from the organization. 

It is my firm conviction that it serves our national interest to 
remain and to continue our full participation. In the first place, 
there are important economic considerations. 

ILO efforts to encourage and actually to assist in the introduction 
of improved labor standards help to reduce the gap between our high 
standards and those that exist elsewhere. I mean by that, of course, 
that we continue the process of leveling up and not of leveling down. 

But even more important, perhaps, is the fact that the ILO can 
and does play a significant part in our efforts to keep the free world 
free. We have already demonstrated that by our success in encour- 
aging the II O to produce a report on forced labor in the Soviet Union 
and its satellite states. : 

Furthermore, with direct employer and worker participation in 
the ILO, particularly from the developing and uncommitted countries, 
United States business and labor representatives have an unusual 
opportunity to come into direct contact with their counterparts 
from other lands. 

Through this contact, they can contribute to a wider and more 
sympathetic understanding of our form of capitalism, of our economic 
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and social institutions which are so misrepresented by the Commu- 
nists, and of the benefits of a system where free men work together 
for an expanding economy. I would like to say something off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Witcox. We cannot afford to renounce our leadership by 
retreating before this challenge. It would be nothing short of folly 
to encourage, by default, the Soviet Union’s desperate efforts to win 
the minds of men to their cause. 

From the point of view of our foreign policy and our national 
interest, then, we find most of the nations of the world engaged in 
this impressive structure of international organizations to consider 
and act upon important economic, technical, and social problems of 
today. The cost is infinitesimal in comparison with the magnitude of 
the problems. 

The organizations involved have impressive accomplishments to 
their credit. 

There is no move to withdraw on the part of the other participants. 

Even without the challenge and new tactics of the Soviets, therefore, 
it seems to us only a logical and essential exercise of our sovereignty 
and leadership to continue and strengthen our participation in the 
specialized agencies. 

In praising the work of the specialized agencies, | would not want 
to leave the impression that they are perfect. No human institution 
is perfect, and the specialized agencies have their share of imperfections. 
Some are not as efficient as we might wish. 

Sometimes there is duplication of effort or an element of friction 
between 2 of the agencies, or between 1 of them and the United 
Nations itself. 

On occasion, an agency may try to carry on too many different 
activities at the same time, to hold too many meetings, and to publish 
too many documents, thus tending to scatter its efforts and diffuse 
its resources. 

On balance, however, despite some of these inevitable imperfections, 
our government can endorse the work of the specialized agencies and 
can commend the devotion and diligence of their secretariats. 

In closing, I would like to quote a statement of Laird Bell, dis- 
tinguished lawyer and chairman of the Weyerhauser Timber Co. 
Mr. Bell was one of our delegates at the last General Assembly. 

Speaking of U. N. technical and agricultural assistance to Africa, 
southeast Asia, and South America, he said: 

I doubt that any dollars we spend are better spent than on that assistance. My 
own feeling is that it is justification enough for the United Nations. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanwan. We certainly thank you, Mr. Secretary, for this 
very fine statement. We will go around with the members of the sub- 
committee under the 5-minute rule, and then we hope that the other 
members of the committee will participate in the questioning and the 
discussion also. 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, may I just interject one thought? 

Our staff has prepared a basic data book, showing the basic facts 
about each one of these 10 specialized agencies, the name, the loca- 
tion, the director general, when it was organized, the date of our par- 
ticipation, the statutory authority, the number of members, data 
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about the budget, the purposes, the functions of the organization, how 
many employees it has, what countries the employees are from, and 
materials of that kind. 

I would ask permission to leave this with the committee, if the 
committee so desires. It might be a useful addition to the printed 
record. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Without objection, the material will be printed in 
the hearings. Do you have copies for the members of the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes. 1 think Mr. Bullock has copies for the members 
of the committee. 

(‘The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 569-609). 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Secretary, I have this question: In the rela- 
tionship of the specialized agencies and the U. N., is there a rather 
distinct division of functions? In other words, does the U. N. fune- 
tion in certain areas and are the specialized agencies expected to 
function in other specific areas? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, Mr. Chairman; there is such a division of labor. 
The United Nations proper, of course, is concerned with coordinating, 
that is, the General Assembly, the activities of all the commissions 
and specialized agencies and other bodies of the United Nations. 

But the specialized agencies have jurisdiction over certain limited 
areas of activity, such as civil aviation, health, food and agriculture, 
educational problems, and so on. 

It is the job of the United Nations proper, that is, the General 
Assembly and secretariat, to do what they can to coordinate the 
activities of the various agencies. 

Mr. CarnaHan. What | had in mind was: Do each of the agencies 
have—what is called by the courts—original jurisdiction? In certain 
fields do the problems go directly to the U. N. through the General 
Assembly or the Security Council? For instance, if it is a political 
issue, where might it go, in the first place? Would one of the spe- 
cialized agencies delve into it? 

Mr. Wiicox. No, Mr. Chairman. If it is a highly political issue, 
it would normally go to the General Assembly. If it is a threat to 
world peace, it would go to the Security Council. 

It is true that the specialized agencies do get certain political prob- 
lems that are related to their sphere of activity; political problems do 
arise in connection with civil aviation. They arise in connection with 
food and agriculture. 

For example, the problem of who represents China on these agencies 
is a political problem which cuts across the board and presents itself 
in connection with our participation in all of the specialized agencies. 
[t arises when our delegation goes to the World Health ( ‘onference. 
It arises when we attend the meetings of the Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, and so on. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wilcox, must the members of 
the specialized agencies make certain contributions as members? 
What is the ratio of our contribution to the other members? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes. Each of the members of the specialized agencies 
makes a contribution to the work of the organization, and that con- 
tribution is determined by a scale that is drawn up and approved by 
the conference or the assembly of each of the specialized agencies. 
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The amount contributed by the countries varies, depending upon 
the agency. 

In the case of the WHO, FAO, and more recently the ILO and 
some of the others, the tendency is to move in the direction of the 
assessments to the regular budget of the United Nations. 

Mr. Gorvon. I mean, additionally to the regular budget as regular 
members. 

Mr. Witcox. The specialized agencies have their own separate 
funds, and each budget is determined on the basis of the needs of the 
agency, and the allotments among the countries are determined by 
the Assembly or the conference, whenever that body convenes on an 
annual or biennial basis. 

Our own contribution is set forth in this book before you, and 
on this chart here. This shows the specialized agencies, their assessed 
budgets, and our share in 1956, showing that in the case of the United 
Nations we have a contribution of 33 percent of the total budget. 
In UNESCO, our percentage runs 30 percent; World Health Organi- 
zation, 31.6; FAQ, 31.5; ILO, 25 percent. In the more technical 
agencies—those that are carried over from the prewar period—in most 
cases they had apportioned their expenditures on 2» little different 
basis, end we contribute considerably less. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment 
you upon a very comprehensive, analytical, and factual statement. 
[ think this is one of the finest statements that I have heard on the 
U. N. and the specialized agencies, and I am particularly pleased 
that the handling of the affairs in connection with these international 
organizations is in your hands. You have had an excellent record 
and are doing a fine piece of work. 

Mr. Witcox. Thank you very much, Mr. Merrow. I appreciate 
that. 

Mr. Merrow. I noticed on page 22 you stated the cost is infinitesi- 
mal in comparison with the magnitude of the problem. I agree with 
you wholeheartedly. I think the cost is infinitesimal in comparison 
to the benefit to the United States. 

I don’t know whether you have a table that covers what I am going 
to ask in here or not, although the factual information that is presented 
here is very exce lent, but I wonder if you would provide for the com- 
mittee the total cost of the U. N. system from its beginning to the 
present hour, including the specialized agenc 4 and the voluntary 
agencies that are associated with it, and the U. N. itself. Then at the 
same time show what is the cost to the United States, the total cost 
of the system, plus our contribution. I think that this would be 
rather interesting, in view of the fact that we get so many benefits 
out of these organizations that have been developed, of course, to 
help establish the peace. 

Mr. Wiicox. Mr. Merrow, we have another chart here which shows 
the cost of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. The 
total expenditures in each year from 1946 to 1955 are shown. You 
will recognize that some of these agencies were in existence before 
1946, but that was the date we took because it was the date of the 
beginning of the United Nations proper. 

You will see here in 1946, when the U. N. system was started, the 
total cost was only $24 million. But. in — first 2 years that is 
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understandable because the system was only then getting underway, 
and gradually as these new specialized agencies were added to the 
system the amount has risen. But you w ill notice that between 1952 

and 1955 the total expended for the U. N. and the specialized agencies 

has remained fairly constant. 

Here in 1952 they were spending $83,600,000, and in 1955 a total 
of $85,200,000. 

That increase in expenditure, I think, reflects more or less the 
increase in operating costs, of increased personnel, expenditures for 
salaries, increased freight rates, increase in other normal operating 
expenditures. So, we have been able, I think, to kee »p these expendi- 
tures at a fairly reasonable level. 

This represents the total expenditures and not just our contribution. 
| have also here a table which I think accurately reflects the informa- 
tion that you asked for, Mr. Merrow, showing the total United States 
contributions to the United Nations and the specialized agencies from 
the time of the beginning of the United Nations in 1946. 

The total contributions were $204,525,448. I should emphasize 
that this is just our contributions. It shows year by vear and ageney 
by agency what we have contributed to the U nited Nations system. 

Mr. Merrow. Under $300 million. You said $204 million. 

Mr. Gorvon. Will you yield just for a question? Probably we 
could place it in the record. 

Mr. Carnanan. I was wondering, Mr. Merrow, if you would like 
2» combination of the figures that you asked for for comparison. Is 
that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Merrow. What I had in mind, Mr. Secretary, and this ts 
part of the picture, I thought it would be very valuable if it could 
be pointed out that the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
and then we have various voluntary organizations that are associated 
with the system, to which we pledge so much money and the other 
nations pledge so much money, if it could be shown over the years 
that the entire system had cost the world so much, and over the years 
the United States contribution has been so much. 

What I was trying to show is, and I think it becomes obvious from 
the figures, that our expenditures in other fields in winning the peace 
have been tremendous. They have gone into billions. But in this 
particular field, where our leadership is important, the expenditures 
aren't so great. 

I am all for the appropriation of the money necessary in the other 
fields, but the point I am trying to make is that for the amount of 
money we have spent in the U nited Nations system, that is seeking 
to improve the conditions of the world and give us a forum to express 
our point of view and our objectives, the amount of money is infinites- 
imal. I think a table of that kind would be helpful. 

Mr. Wiicox. We will be glad to provide that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. We pledge certain sums of money to voluntary 
agencies. The tables should show what we spend on the U. N., the 
specialized agencies and the voluntary agencies. I think such figures 
will be very revealing in such a table. 

Mr. Zasuocxr. Mr. Merrow, you intend your request to include 
not only the United States contribution but ail of the contributions? 

Mr. Merrow. All of it. I would like to know how much the over- 
all cost is to the world, and then what it costs us. 
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Mr. Carnawan. This isa most excellent table. 

we will include this table as is in the record. 
(The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 615-618.) 
Mr. Zasiockt. That table will reveal how much the U.S. S. R. 

has contributed to peaceful efforts in the past? 

Mr. Witcox. If I may comment on that, Mr. Chairman, we have 
been successful in bringing down our own contribution over the years 
and at the same time getting an increase from the Soviet Union, a 
rather sizable increase from year to year, so as to bring it more in 
harmony with the capacity of the Soviet Union to pay. 

Mrs. Botton. Have they paid? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. No nations, I think, Mrs. Bolton, have 
completely defaulted on their payments to the United Nations. There 
have been no cases of withdrawal nor of loss of voting rights because 
of inability or unwillingness to pay annual dues. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, you are probably going to do this, 
but I think it would be fine if the charts were included in the record. 

Mr. Carnanan. Without objection, the charts will be included in 
the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at p. 614.) 

Mr. Merrow. If I have any more time—— 

Mr. Carnawan. We will give you another question, Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. I would like the Sec retary to comment on the 
integration of the specialized agencies with the U. N. I believe, 
if | remember correctly, you said it was growing. Of course, I have 
always felt that there ought to be more integration so that the whole 
system could be tied closer together. 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. C hairman, that is a very important matter, to 
which the Foreign Affairs Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee have addressed themselves from time to time in their 
reports. 

The coordination of th* specialized agencies has been a rather diffi- 
cult problem because ex . of the agencies has its separate budget. 
It has an autonomous position. It has its separate Secretariat and 
its separate constituent bodies. ‘They have been encouraged by their 
adherents, that is, FAO by the farm groups and the WHO by the 
health groups, to assert that independence so they will not be influ- 
enced too much by political considerations and so they can carry on 
their work successfully without interference by the General Assembly. 

There have been several means of coordination developed, however. 
The charter provides that the General Assembly shall review the 
administrative budgets of the specialized agencies. It also provides 
that the Economic and Social Council shall receive annual reports 
from each of the specialized agencies on its activities. 

There is also a coordination committee under the chairmanship of 
the Secretary General made up of the heads of the specialized agencies. 
These men meet from time to time and attempt to coordinate their 
programs in that mechanism. 

The Economic and Social Council has set up a priority list of the 
programs of the specialized agencies. That has been most helpful. 
Some people have suggested that if we had 1 central budget or if the 
Assembly had complete budgetary control over the 10 specialized 
agencies, that would effect a greater coordination. Personally, I am 
not sure that would be a desirable thing. I think a little autonomy 
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here is preferable, and I think the promise for the future lies in con- 
tinued effective leadership by the Secretary General and the Economic 
and Social Council. 

[ think Mr. Hammarskjold is giving effective leadership in this 
regard. Much can also be achieved by a careful scrutiny of the 
reports of the specialized agencies by the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Mrs. Botton. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Merrow. My time is up. 

Mrs. Botton. I think that the autonomy of these specialized 
agencies from the standpoint of a great many pom is one of the 
most imperative things to sustain, that they are really bulwarks 
against a takeover of the wrong kind of thought by the whole organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Secretary Wilcox, I 
wanted to add my word of commendation to that of my colleague, 
Mr. Merrow. I think you have done an excellent job. Congratula- 
tions. 

Mr. Wiicox. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Zastockt. I would like to pursue your reference on page 13 
to the nations who have withdrawn from the specialized agencies. 
You explained why the satellites and the Soviet Union have with- 
drawn from some specialized agencies and never joined others. But 
as to the withdrawal of China from FAO, does it mean to imply the 
Republic of China? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes. 

Mr. Zasuiockt. It is not a lack of interest but 

Mr. Witcox. I am informed, sir, that they found it difficult to pay 
their assessment. That has been one of the problems that has con- 
fronted the Nationalist Government, of course, because their con- 
tribution to the United Nations and to the specialized agencies has 
been based primarily on the original geographic China. Their 
national budget has been rather small. They have found it somewhat 
difficult to keep up with their contributions to these various agencies. 

Mr. Zastocki. The assessment on China was on the basis of 
mainland China? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. 

Mr. Zasztockt. In the book that was given us, and my question is 
to WHO, you still carry or show the assessments due by the various 
countries who are no longer members. The U.S. S. R. and the satel- 
lite countries, Bulgaria, ‘Czechoslovakia, Byelorussia: why are they 
carried, and who pays their portion of assessment; further, how is their 
portion of the budget met in WHO? 

Mr. Witcox. That is a special problem which arose as a result of 
the departure of these countries from the organization. There is a 
question pending now as to the commitments of these countries when 
they return to the organization. Whether they should pay all their 
accumulated back dues or whether they in effect had resigned from 
the organization is a question which has to be settled | think, by the 
World Health Organization Conference when it meets next time. 

That is the reason there is this rather peculiar listing of states. 

Mr. Zasxockt. Is there any reason why they should be carried on 
as inactive members? 
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Mr. Witcox. There was no specific provision in the WHO constitu- 
tion for withdrawal. But when we ratified the World Health Organi- 
zation Constitution, we made it perfectly clear that in our judgment 
a state had the right to withdraw at any time. So, when these states 
remained aloof—whether they actually withdraw specifically is 
another question—when they remained aloof from the work of the 
organization, we were, of course, not in a position to say they had no 
right to withdraw, because that would have been contrary to the 
position we took from the beginning. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Are they receiving any benefits from the organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Witcox. No; they have not participated in the work of the 
World Health Organization for a number of years; but it is expected 
that they will be coming back into the organization. 

As I said, the questions which the Conference will have to settle this 
next year are whether they will have to pay all of their back dues, 
whether they in fact have remained members but simply haven’t 
participated, or whether they shall be assessed only for the current 
vear. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Mr. Wilcox, do you think there is any possibility 
at all of their paying their back dues or even a part of them? 

Mr. Witcox. | should not think they would want to pay all of their 
back dues. I would think they would do their best to get out of it, 
and it would be our strict legal position that probably they would be 
entitled to avoid at least part of the payment if in fact they have not 
been members during this period. 

Mr. Zasuocki. It will be a very complex problem that will have to 
be resolved? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes; by the conference when it meets next time. 

Mr. Zasuiocki. | have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it is heartening to hear you say that the harmful 
effects of Soviet propaganda can well be met and that you strongly 
feel it is greatly to our advantage to meet the Soviet propaganda and 
that we are able to do so. 

There is a question in my mind as to whether the composition of 
our specialized agencies should not be reorganized, in order that the 
country that has a larger population, that makes a larger contribution, 
would have more voice and vote in the policy and decisions of a special- 
ized agency; would you care to comment? 

Mr. Wiicox. That to me, Mr. Zablocki, is one of the most interest- 
ing questions that could be raised about the work of any international 
agency, because, as you know, in the past the normal rule has been 
that every state, according to the principle of sovereign equality, has 
one vote. 

State X, for example, with 300,000 people would have the same 
voting equality as a state the size of the United States or the Soviet 
Union. 

In some organizations, such as the bank and the fund, the voting 
strength of the states has depended upon their original contribution 
to the fund. We have, I think, a vote of about 30 percent. 

In certain other technical agreements like the sugar agreement and 
the wheat agreement, our votes do correspond to our interest in the 
problem, or to the number of tons of sugar or wheat we ship or buy. 
I don’t think normally, however, unless the subject is a technical one, 
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that it would be profitable to attempt to weight the vote of a country 
on the basis of other factors than that of sovereign equality. 

If you get into the question of population, for example, you immedi- 
ately raise problems about countries that are very large and that 
don’t have much industrial strength, or a very large national income. 

It has been suggested in some studies that have been made that 
voting strength might be based on a variety of factors, including 
literacy, or national income or population, or whatever, and that a 
composite be arranged, and the result would be somewhat different 
of course than what we find now. 

Mr. Zariocki. Do you believe that we are not at a disadvantage 
in some of these specialized agencies in the voice that we have and 
proportionate vote? 

Mr. Wiicox. No, sir; I don’t think so, because we have been able 
by the logie of our cause and the honesty of our position to win the 
support of the great majority of small states. Of the 20 countries of 
Latin America, for example, most of them will normally support our 
position. 

I think that in a democratic system that procedure is a desirable one, 
and I feel that any attempt to weight the votes of countries on the basis 
of some of these other qualifications might work against our national 
interest. 

For example, the Central American countries would be handi- 
capped—they each have one vote now—if you gave votes on the basis 
of population, or on the basis of national income. 

| think perbaps we are better off from the point of view of our 
national interest to have voting on the basis of 1 state, 1 vote. 

Mr. Zaruocki. Mr. Chairman, I brought this point up, because our 
colleague, Mr. Wayne Hays, wanted it brought up. 1 wish he were 
here so he could pursue the matter. I believe he would disagree with 
your position. 

As to the bank and fund, there must have been an original contri- 
bution. I wonder if we could have the United States contribution 
and the countries that are participating, also the amount of con- 
tribution that they are making to the fund and bank? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. There was an original contribution. I 
shall be glad to furnish that scale, and the voting scale, which is 
based upon the size of the contribution. 

Mr. Zaruocki. Include not only the United States contribution 
but all participating countries. 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 607-609.) 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, 
| certainly have profited greatly by this magnificent statement. We 
are all deeply grateful for the splendid work that vou and your staff 
are doing. 

| think perhaps most of the questions in my mind have been pretty 
well covered. However, it is not quite clear to me about the creation 
of any new agencies. We will doubtless have some more specialized 
agencies, of course, as we go along. 

Is there any difference i in the status of these older agencies and the 
new ones that you might say are creatures of the U. N.? Do they 
have any different relationship structurally to the United Nations? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, Mr. Hays. There are really three different 
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types of specialized agencies. As I pointed out, all of these agencies fj h 
have their relationships with the United Nations proper, established thet 
in agreements that are concluded between the agency and the United § U. 1} 


Nations. i M 
Che bank and the fund, for example, are for all intents and purposes, J} of u 
practically autonomous. They stand in one category. The very @ whi 


specialized agencies, like the International Telecommunications Union the 
and the Universal Postal Union, are in between the bank and the @ Uni 
fund, on the one hand, and the FAO, WHO, ILO, and UNESCO, on § Indi 





the other hand. B® ager 

There are these three stages of dependence. I think it is safe to M 
say ECOSOC, the Economic and Social Council, by the examination @ app¢ 
of these annual reports, does pav a great deal more attention to the @ whe 
work of Food and Agriculture, World Health Organization, UNESCO, @ the | 
and the ILO and coordinates their activities more, and to a certain BH the 
extent that applies to the Civil Aviation Organization, than it does @ that 
these other organizations that are further out on the peripbery. = rend 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Even in the case of those which are § M 
creatures of the U. N., the relationship is still contractual, isn’t it? @ read 
We have no hold through the United Nations upon the activities or @ som: 
policies of any of these agencies, have we, except as the contract gives J poin 
us authority? = thro 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. That is in large measure true, but I remind @ An 1 
you that we as a government participate in all of these agencies. We @ Aust 
can instruct our delegations to each of the agencies so that through J a ha 
Washington we do have a certain amount of coordination. We can @ whic 
tell our man on che FAO chat he has io coordinate his statement and § had 
our policies there with those which we are announcing at the same | M 
time in UNESCO or in [LO or in WHO. deve 

It is true that in the final analysis the specialized agencies are @ that 
relatively autonomous. They determine to a great extent their own acti 
policies and programs. But the Assembly itself can make recommen- |} dow 
dations about them. If the members of the Assembly want to, there 9 2 ce 
is no reason why any “schizophrenia” in the specialized agencies can’t J you 
be done away with by the recommendations of the General Assembly. 9 wher 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I am not sure that it should be different over 
at all from the way it is set up. I just wanted to explore that with § they 
you. I do recognize that historically such agencies as the fund and § M 
bank do stand in a different relationship. But I think it is just one § worl 
of those problems we will have to live with and gradually work our § ciali: 
way through. § haps 

It seems to me holding the purse strings gives us a tremendous | It 


power. I am thinking now from the U. N. standpoint, not the United 3 worl 
States. I am speaking of achieving coordination, which is terribly J subs 
important, because vou have in the field of health so much overlapping. BH vari 


Pics ae 


Mr. David Owen and the other U. N. officials have done a splendid § M 
job of coordinating the work, it seems to me, from the brief view that # take 
Mr. Merrow and I had from the 3 months’ meeting last year. M 
There is an amazing story from some of those things. Take the M 
Postal Union. Isn’t the Postal Union utterly independent? M 
Mr. Witcox. It is one of the specialized agencies. | hap 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas. It is 1 of the 10? p Mr. 
Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. F enjo 
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Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I wasn’t aware of that. This is paren- 
thetical. How many agencies are there that lie entirely outside the 
U. N.? There are a few; aren’t there? 

Mr. Witcox. We participate in something over 40 various types 
of international agencies and organizations. I have a booklet here 
which contains a brief account of each one of them. The vy vary all 
the way from the International Sugar Council to the International 
Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs, the Inter-American 
Indian Institute and the Hydrographic Bureau, very specialized 
agencies of that kind. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Owen told us, for example, about the 
appeal of Paraguay for help in the postal field. The experts found 
when they got down there that through services they had rendered 
the Government, they had a claim for several thousand dollars which 
the Postal Union promptly paid. It more than paid for that service 
that the U. N. coordinated Technical Assistance Program had 
rendered. 

Mr. Wiucox. | had in the first part of my statement, which I didn’t 
read, an example which illustrated why it was necessary to have 
something like the Universal Postal Union. Before it was started I 
pointed out that foreign rates were very high and the sending of mail 
through different countries was an exceedingly complicated matter. 
An individual in the United States, for example, mailing a letter to 
Australia found that he had to pay either 5, 33, 45, 60 cents, or $1.02 
a half ounce, depending on the route by whieh he sent the letter, 
which illustrates how chaotic the postal rate situation was before we 
had some kind of international action. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Don’t you think we ought to take pains in 
developing our specialized agencies to point out the proportion of cost 
that the nations bear, that when the host country’s share of the 
activity in specific projects is taken into account, the percentage goes 
down greatly, little things like the vaccination of a child, a 3-cent cost, 
2 cents of which is borne by the recipient country? That 1 cent, if 
you look at the United States share, becomes considerably less than 
when you figured the 3-cent cost. That is something that is often 
overlooked. Our statistics are a bit deficient in that respect; are 
they not? 

Mr. Wixcox. I think that is particularly true with respect to the 
work of the Children’s Fund, which is not considered one of the spe- 
cialized agencies, and to some of the other voluntary programs, per- 
haps the Palestine refugee program, and programs of that type. 

It is certainly also true in connection with the technical assistance 
work of the United Nations. The host governments do contribute 
substantially in the way of transportation facilities and in the way of 
various kinds of local services that are necessary for the program. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. The picture is never complete until you 
take the host country’s contribution at the local level into account? 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHwANn. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I am very 
happy to be here in this very interesting meeting, because I reme mber 
Mr. Richards and I were at the Eighth Assembly and thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience and the tremendous education that we had in 
the world point of view. 
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I do have quite a list of questions that I perhaps would like to sub- 
mit to Mr. Wilcox and not take the time of the committee. 

(The information requested appears in the appendix at pp. 644-657.) 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mrs. Bolton, we are planning another session with 
Mr. Wilcox, during which we are going to devote the whole session to 
questioning. 

Mrs. Bourton. I will leave mine to that time. I think there are 
problems. I will only ask one question here, if I may, about the ex- 
panded technical assistance program. You mentioned various parts 
of the world and left out Africa. Is there no plan there? 

Mr. Witcox. | am sorry I did. 

Mrs. Botron. I have included that in my list of questions. But I 
hope to be very insistent at every opportunity that I have to push 
Africa to the fore. 

Mr. Wixcox. I think that is a very commendable position for you 
to take. I apologize for having left out Africa. There was no inten- 
tion on my part to slight the importance of that part of the world. 

Mrs. Botton. I don’t mean you. But of the technical assistance, is 
there work being done there? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. 

Mrs. Boutron. Perhaps you would give me instances. 

Mr. Witcox. One of the most important programs, indeed, js in 
Libya 

Mrs. Botton. I didn’t go north of the Sahara. The coming Africa 
is south of the Sahara. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. You mentioned that we participate in 40 inter- 
national organizations. You mean, intergovernmental organizations? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is a complete list of the organizations or 
approximately a complete list? 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, I can furnish for the record a com- 
plete list. That list has changed somewhat. This publication that I 
hold in my hand is entitled, “International Organizations in which 
the United States Participates,’’ and was published in 1949. There 
have been some changes since that time. 

I shall be glad to furnish for the record, if you wish it, a complete 
list of the organizations. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you will, please. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 619-20.) 

Mr. Carnanan. What do you consider an intergovernmental inter- 
national organization? Would the Mexican Boundary Commission 
be considered such? 

Mr. Witcox. Whether a bilateral cooperative enterprise is con- 
sidered an international organization, I suppose, would depend upon 
your interpretation. Normally, you have anywhere from 20 to 60 
or 70 governments. I would not ordinarily consider a bilateral ar- 
rangement an international organization in the strict sense of that 
term, although that would depend upon your definition. 

Mr. Carnanan. The 40 that you are submitting do not include 
the bilateral—— 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir; I don’t think so. I think they are all 
multilateral. 

Mr. Futron. Could I ask a question on membership at that point? 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Furron. You have said in your statement that in some 
organizations under the United Nations’ sponsorship there are up to 
96 member countries. How does it happen that there are more mem- 
ber countries in certain United Nations agencies than there are in the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Witcox. The discrepancy arises from the fact that in some 
of the agencies like the Postal Union, for example, something less 
than fully sovereign states have been granted membership for their 
interest in the distribution of mail. The Universal Postal Union has 
93 members. The Telecommunication Union has 96 members, 
including the Belgian Congo, British East Africa, British West 
Africa, and other entities of that kind. 

Mr. Futron. So, a nation like Japan could belong to these member 
agencies although it is not strictly a member of the United Nations 
General Assembly or the Security Council? 

Mr. Wixcox. That is quite true. Switzerland has not been a 
member of the United Nations proper but has been a member of a 
number of these specialized agencies, and has made a very good 
contribution to those agencies. 

Mr. Futton. Thank you. We are glad to have you here. You 
are always a good friend. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. SetpEN. Mr. Chairman; Mr. Wilcox, I would like to commend 
you on your very fine statement. 

Mr. Wiucox. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SeLpEN. I am sure that you hear the argument, as we often 
do, that the United States may be sacrificing some of its sovereignty 
as a member of the United Nations or as a member of some of its 
specialized agencies. 

For the record and in your opinion, do you think we are sacrificing 
our sovereignty in any way in belonging to any of these specialized 
agencies? 

Mr. Wiicox. That is a very interesting question. I don’t think 
we are sacrificing our sovereignty in any way. Whenever a nation 
enters into an international treaty or agreement in which it agrees to 
do certain things, it voluntarily relinquishes, perhaps, its right to do 
those things. But in all these cases, of course, we have the right of 
withdrawal. 

There are no important decisions which can be taken by any of the 
agencies without our approval; if we don’t approve, we don’t have to 
accept them. There are some cases in highly technical fields, like the 
regulations of the Civil Aviation Organization, for example, that are 
binding upon us unless we deny their applicability; or there are tech- 
nical regulations about some minor matters—postal rates or the size 
of packages, and things of that kind—that are binding upon the mem- 
ber states. But I consider those of very minor importance. 

[ don’t think any agency in which we are involved has what I 
would call international legislative authority which can make rules 
and regulations that are binding upon us without our consent. I think 
that is a general rule which holds. There may be some minor excep- 
tions to it. 

For instance, the World Health Organization can make certain 
regulations about quarantine, which are to our very great advantage, 
although even there, as I recall, we have the right to say that they 
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shall not be binding as against the United States if we don’t agree 
with them. 

Mr. Sevpen. In other words, we retain the right in these specialized 
agencies to accept or reject their decisions? 

Mr. Witcox. That is right, although as I say, whenever we enter 
into a treaty or an agreement ‘with another country, we do in a sense 
voluntarily relinquish a certain amount of our national sovereignty, 
I suppose, if you want to take the strictly legal point of view. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you say that in decisions of the specialized 
agencies we retain the sovereign right to accept or reject the decision 
by the organization? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnanwAN. Pursuing the question a little further, do you think 
that membership in a specialized agency involves any greater sacri- 
fices to the United States sovereignty than in any other international 
organizations that we belong to which are not specialized agencies? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. I think, of course, that it is in the political 
field, particularly, where we would be reluctant to relinquish our 
sovereignty. When it comes to major decisions of the Security 
Council, for example, involving the use of American troops in foreign 
areas, or that sort of thing, we would very jealously guard. 

When it comes to some of the minor technical decisions of the 
Council of the Civil Aviation Organization, for example, or the 
Assembly of the World Health Organization, those are decisions of a 
very technical nature, and I don’t think are the type that we would 
consider as infringing upon our sovereignty. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Can you point out any particular examples of 
instances where we have been outvoted in the organizations and in 
which we have accepted the decision? 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, I can’t think of any important 
examples of that kind where we have had before us highly important 
political matters. ‘There have been, of course, votes in several of the 
specialized agencies which we have opposed for one reason or another. 
We have not been voted down in the great majority of cases. In the 
great majority of cases we have been able to maintain our majority. 

If I may say so, that doesn’t bother me a great deal. I think it 
would look peculiar if we won the vote every time, as long as we don’t 
lose an important vote. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuton. I think that you have pointed out very adequately 
in your statement on page 13 that it is voluntary and cooperative 
membership in these agencies which is emphasized. Any nation can 
withdraw from time to time from an agency, so there could be no 
question of impinging on sovereignty? 

Mr. Wiucox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fuuron. I want to compliment you on your statement. We 
are sorry to lose you on the Hill. I think we have in you a good 
friend now in the State Department. 

Mr. Witcox. Thank you very much, sir. I left Capitol Hill with 
a great deal of regret, because anybody who works here very long soon 
gets Capitol Hill in his blood. it was with certain misgivings that I 
departed from your midst. 

Mr. Futron. You are always welcome back. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Pilcher. 
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Mr. Prucnuer. Mr. Chairman, I want to join Mr. Merrow and 
congratulate the Secretary on this statement. ‘To some of us who have 
always gone along with this program, I think that is a most excellent 
speech in almost any district of the country. 

Inasmuch as we have a controversial bill on which there is going to 
be a rolleall in a few minutes, and as the Secretary is going to be with 
the committee again, I am going to withhold any questions until he 
comes up here the next time. 

Mr. Carnawan. Are there any further questions or comments at 
this time? 

We are going to have another session with Mr. Wilcox in which we 
will put in the whole time on questions. 

We will meet again tomorrow afternoon at 2:30. Since we will be 
soon involved in the House of Representatives, if there are no further 
questions at this time, the committee will stand adjourned. 

Mr. Witcox. May I add just one thought, Mr. Chairman? I 
think I would be remiss in my duty if I did not, in appearing before 
this committee, pay tribute to the very splendid work that members 
of this committee have performed in serving as members of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations. 

There were three of your members seated here this morning who 
participated in such capacity: Mrs. Bolton, Mr. Hays, Mr. Me TOW, 
and of course others who weren’t here, such as Mr. Richards and Mr. 
Vorys. Have I left out someone? 

Mr. Futron. Dr. Eaton had been an active delegate to the United 
Nations, and we members of the Foreign Affairs Committee remember 
him with great friendship and pride. 

Mr. Wiicox. Dr. Eaton and Mr. Bloom, of course. There are 
many also in the Senate. I think they make an invaluable con- 
tribution. 

I observed the work of Mr. Hays and Mr. Merrow this year. I 
have only the highest compliment to pay them for the splendid con- 
tribution which they made to our delegation. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Wilcox, we certainly appreciate your tribute 
to our members. We will see you again tomorrow afternoon at 2:30. 
The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:16 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:45 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. The committee will come to order. We are con- 
tinuing the hearings on the specialized agencies of the U.N. We have 
with us today Mr. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, who made us a very, very fine statement 
yesterday. 

We are looking forward to a period of questioning of Mr. Wilcox 
today. However, if you have a further statement that you would like 
to make, we will be happy to listen to anything that you might want 
to add to your statement of yesterday. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS 0. WILCOX, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Witcox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have any addi- 
tional statement, as such, but some of the members yesterday raised 
several questions on which we promised to provide answers for the 
record today. 

With your permission, I would like to submit those replies at this 
time. The Congressman from New Hampshire, Mr. Merrow, asked 
about the total expenditures for the United Nations system and our 
contributions over the years. I think we did put into the record a 
compilation of the United States’ contributions to the organizations 
and voluntary programs concerned. We have in preparation the 
other half of that data, but meanwhile I do have a summary here 
which might be of interest to the committee. 

The total expenditures for the United Nations, the voluntary 
programs sponsored by it, and the specialized agencies since its 
inception and through 1955 run $1,751 million. That is a round 
figure. 

United States’ contributions to the United Nations system run 
$893 million. The figures for 1955 are estimates. 

it should be pointed out, however, Mr. Chairman, that the bulk 
or about three-fourths of United States’ contributions has been to 
the voluntary programs, the Korean reconstruction program, the 
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Children’s Fund, the technical assistance program, Palestine refugees 
and the United Nations High Commissioner program for refugees. 

The TRO, the International Refugee Organization, of course, 
consumed a rather large portion of that money, but it has completed 
its work and is now out of existence. 

One additional thought might be put forth, and that is that while 
the United States was contributing large sums to the voluntary 
programs, the Soviet contribution to the 4 or the 5 voluntary programs 
through 1955 totals $3,850,000. 

I think that is in very striking contrast to the very substantial 
contributions the United States has made to these voluntary programs. 

The Congressman from Arkansas, Mr. Hays—— 

Mr. Merrow. May I ask a question before you leave the monetary 
situation? Then the $893 million, our total contribution, as you 
have very well set forth, is divided between the voluntary agencies 
and our assessments. Do you have the figures for the assessments? 

Mr. Wixcox. I can break those total expenditures and the con- 
tributions down in this fashion, Mr. Merrow: The United Nations 
and the specialized agencies expended $683 million. Of that, we 
contributed $219 million. 

Mr. Merrow. That is for voluntary- 

Mr. Wiucox. The regular administrative budgets of the United 
Nations and the spec ialized agencies. The International Refugee 
Organization expended $413 million, and our contribution was $237 
million. The special programs financed by voluntary contributions 
total $692 million, and our contribution to that was $437 million. 

Mr. Merrow. I can see, as you read those off quickly, the situation. 
But what I am getting at is the split. Perhaps we could work those 
figures up from what you have there. Was that $893 million that 
we have contributed to the entire system. The point I have in mind 
is that what we do voluntarily is one thing, what we are assessed on 
is another, and our assessment then is the figure that bears out what 
you said yesterday, that the cost is infinitesimal; is that right? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, that is true. The voluntary programs will run, 
of course, considerably higher, and our contributions to those volun- 
tary programs run higher, because unlike the regular United Nations 
budget, we have been willing to contribute from 50 to 60 percent of 
the special programs, like the Korean reconstruction program, where 
we have a very special interest and where the costs run quite high. 

We have been able to get the United Nations regular budget con- 
tribution down to 33% percent, as you know. But the voluntary 
programs have been higher from the beginning. 

Mr. Merrow. It wouldn’t be too much of a task to make that 
little calculation and put it in that table, would it? 

Mr. Wiucox. No, sir. We are preparing a complete and detailed 
breakdown comparable to the one that we put into the record yester- 
day, at your request. 

Mr. Merrow. That is fine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Hays asked yesterday about the local contribu- 
tion by the benefiting countries to the United Nations technical 
assistance program. I have here, Mr. Chairman, a chart which 
shows that in the United Nations expanded program of technical 
assistance for 1955, the local contributions, that is, the amounts 
contributed by the recipient countries, totaled $60.3 million, out of a 
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total of $88.3 million. This bears out his point that the locai con- 
tributions are really much higher than most people are aware of. 
With your permission, I should like to leave that for the record. 
Mr. Carnauan. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM 
OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 1955 


TOTAL $88.3 MILLION 


| 


PROPOSED* 8 


UNITED STATES 
Z $15 MILLION 17% 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


tj Es CENTRAL ACCOUNT 


$28 MILLION 32% 


OTHER 
GOVERNMENTS 
$13 MILLION 15% 


: ESTIMATED ; 
= LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS § 
E $60.3 MILLION 68% 


*THE PROPOSED U. S. CONTRIBUTION FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1955 IS 53.6% OF TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE CENTRAL ACCOUNT. THE PROPOSED U. S. CONTRIBUTION FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1956 


OF $15.5 MILLION IS 50% OF ESTIMATED TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CENTRAL ACCOUNT. 
\ 


Mr. Witcox. Questions were raised yesterday, too, Mr. Chairman, 
about the number of organizations in which the United States par- 
ticipates. I have here a complete list of the multilateral international 
organizations to which we belong. The total is some 69. The 
figure 41 which I gave you yesterday includes only the organizations 
to which we contribute. There are 41 of those organizations. 
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Perhaps you would care to insert that in the record, or at least I 
shall be glad to leave it with the committee. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We will insert it in the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 619-620.) 

Mr. Merrow. Do I understand we belong to 69 and only contribute 
to 41? 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir. There are some that do not have a con- 
tinuing secretariat, that is, some organizations that meet without any 
expense except those incidental to the representatives gathering 
around the table and meeting. However, there are no fixed budgets 
to which we contribute. There are about 28 of those organizations, 
most of which are relatively small and not of major importance. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have the extent of our contribution in 
these 41 outside of the U. N. system? 

Mr. Witcox. We can get that for the record. I am afraid we 
don’t have it here today. We will be glad to furnish the total amounts 
that we contribute to each one of the 41 organizations. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you will. 

Mr. Merrow. It will be fine; apart from the U. N. system. 

Mr. CarnaHan. On the 28 in which we make no contribution to a 
central budget, that doesn’t mean that we do not make any contribu- 
tion at all to the agency, does it? 

Mr. Witcox. It means, sir, that we would have some expenses in- 
volved in sending our delegates to a central place for meetings, and 
that sort of thing. But there is no permanent organization that 
requires much in the way of overhead. 

There is one other point, Mr. Chairman, if I may. The question 
was raised as to the extent to which the United States might limit its 
sovereignty in entering into these specialized organizations. I should 
like to add a few words to what I said yesterday. 

If I can sum up what I said, I think it was along these lines: That 
there were no important decisions whigh were taken by the councils 
or the assemblies of any international organization which would be 
binding upon the United States without our consent, and that in the 
final analysis the United States always had the right to withdraw from 
any of these organizations. 

I did point out that in several specialized agencies certain decisions 
with respect to highly technical matters were taken by the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Telecommunication Union and the 
Civil Aviation Organization, also the World Health Organization, 
which, for the most part, I should say, were binding upon the member 
states except insofar as those member states refused to accept them. 

For example, in the case of the Universal Postal Union, this is the 
only instance in which certain decisions can take automatic effect. 
In between conferences it is possible for the Postal Union to adopt 
certain highly technical recommendations about postal rates and 
mail which do come into effect. They are of routine character, and 
of course cause no difficulty to us whatsoever. 

But I did want to straighten the record out because I think on that 
point I was not entirely clear. 

Then, in the case of the World Health Organization, for example, 
member states are bound by regulations adopted by the World Health 
Assembly, regulations which relate to sanitary problems and nomen- 
clature regarding diseases and causes of death. Unless they are spe- 
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cifically rejected, or unless countries make a reservation to a particular 
regulation, they will be binding upon member states. 

“A similar arrangement exists with respect to the International Tele- 
communication Union and to the Civil Aviation Organization. 

But I think it is fair to say that no decisions of real importance are 
taken without our consent which bind the United States. Therefore, 
we in effect are not giving up any sovereignty by participating in 
these organizations. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Secretary, the 10 specialized agencies appear 
to be a rather heterogeneous group. As you have pointed out, some 
of them are old and some are postwar, some are primarily operating 
organizations and others are concerned with policy coordination. 

How do you account for this particular group of organizations being 
affiliated with the U. N. as specialized agencies? 

Mr. Wiicox. These are agencies that have special arrangements 
made with the United Nations. They have entered into agreements 
with the United Nations, as provided in the charter, and they have 
a rather broad jurisdiction over certain social, economic and humani- 
tarian matters. 

I think it is fair to say that by and large these are the most important 
international organizations outside of perhaps some like the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, or the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion, which are rather unique and subject to separate and different 
treatment. 

Mr. Carnauan. Did the agency, ordinarily, initiate the idea of 
becoming affiliated with the U. N. as a spec ialized agency, or was it 
the U. N. that felt that the agency should be affiliated as a specialized 
agency? 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, I think generally the idea comes from 
the states that are negotiating the statute or the constitution. 

For example, next week the states negotiating the International 
Atomic Energy Agency will begin their discussions here in Washington. 
Those states probably will agree during the course of their discussions 
that the new Atomic Energy Agency ‘ought to be affiliated with the 
United Nations somewhat like the other specialized agencies. That 
is the normal way that this relationship develops. 

The states doing the negotiating agree among themselves that 
there is the need for the kind of agency that ought to be in the category 
of a specialized agency. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Do you recall other organizations now in existence 
which perhaps should become affiliated with the U. N. as specialized 
agencies? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir; I can’t think of any except three which are 
in the process of formation now. They are International Atomic 
Energy Agency, which I have already referred to, the International 
Maritime Consultative Organization, which I think lacks two rati- 
fications, and although it has been ia existence, I should say, in being, 
for a period of years, it has not secured the number of ratifications 
necessary to put it into force. Finally, there is the third organization, 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, which Secretary Dulles will 
testify on this next week before one of the House committees. 

The President has submitted a request for approval for our partici- 
pation in that organization. 

Those three, in projected form, would be a part of the specialized 
agency structure of the United Nations. There are no others outside 
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those three which I would recommend be placed in this particular 
category. 

Mr. CarnawAN. What particular action on the part of the United 
Nations is necessary to designate an agency as a specialized agency? 

Mr. Wiicox. Mr. Chairman, as I recall, the charter provides, in 
article 57, and in article 63, that certain agencies shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations as specialized agencies. And the 
charter provides that in those cases the agency will conelude with the 
United Nations an agreement which will define the relationship 
between the agency and the United Nations. 

The 10 now in existence have concluded agreements with the United 
Nations. It is presumed that if the 3 which I mentioned do come into 
existence, they in turn would conclude similar agreements with the 
United Nations. 

Mr. CarNnanAN. How is the agreement arrived at on the part of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Wiicox. The Economie and Social Council is the negotiating 
authority with the agency. A pattern has been drawn up, which is 
more or less followed, with certain variations, depending upon the 
character of the organization. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is there a vote in some body in the U. N. taken in 
passing on the proposed agreement and is there a veto? 

Mr. Wiicox. No; there is no veto. The General Assembly 
approves the recommendations of the Economic and Socia} Council 
with respect to the agreement. 

Mr. CarnagANn. In your opinion, should any of the specialized 
agencies be dropped from that category? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. I think “that all of them are relatively 
important in their particular spheres, and I would not suggest the 
deletion of any of them. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. Mr. Hays, do you have any question? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I don’t know whether you covered this yester- 
day or not. Unfortunately, I had prior commitments out in Ohio, 
and wasn’t able to be here. 

T attended one session of the World Health Conference, and I may 
say that I think it is a very worthwhile organization and has done 
a lot of good work, and I was most interested in it. I think my title 
was congressional adviser, or something, but anyway, we were part 
of the delegation. 

I think the American delegation, in general, was just a little bit 
irritated, and I know I was, by the fact that when it came down to 
a vote on any matter that Laos, for instance, had 1 vote, Cambodia 
had 1 vote, Iceland had 1 vote and the United States had 1 vote, just 
to give 3 or 4 illustrations on the extreme. 

I wondered if anything had been done or any thinking had been 
done about a more balanced voting arrangement, whereby the nations 
with larger populations and who paid a greater percentage of the 
bill would have a little more to say about what resolutions were 
adopted and what is done with the funds, and so on? 

I might say, before you answer that, we have a NATO Parliamentary 
Organization, which you may know about. I was over in The Hague 
about 10 days ago, and they were drawing up the rules of procedure 
for it. I mentioned this ver y thing to the members from the different 
nations who were present. They not only thought it was a good thing, 
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but they went along and we put into the rules and procedures a 
weighted voting system whereby Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
for instance, get votes roughly in proportion to their population and 
contributions, and the smaller nations, likewise. 

Mr. Wiucox. I think it might have one very definite advantage, 
Mr. Hays. Perhaps, if we had a voting system based on contributions, 
it would encourage more states to contribute more money to the 
organization, so they would get a higher voting ratio. 

This problem was disc ussed a little bit yesterday, but I should be 
glad to go back over that ground, if you wish, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We would be glad to have you - that. 

Mr. Witcox. There are some organizations, as you know, that 
base their voting strength upon factors other than the old concept 
1 state entitled to 1 vote—which is the basic principle of state sov- 
ereignty in international organizations. 

The bank and the fund, for example, grant voting strength in accord- 
ance with the amount the states contributed to the original fund set- 
ting up those institutions. 

The Universal Postal Union and the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union grant additional votes for territorial or colonial possessions. 
There are other organizations. such as those created by the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement and the International Wheat Agreement, in 
which the votes are accorded in proportion to the interest the state 
has in those particular commodities. 

It is admitted, I think, that this principle of 1 state, 1 vote, does 
result in very glaring inequalities; when a state of 500,000 will have the 
same vote as a state of 100 million, it doesn’t seem quite fair. It also 
seems unreasonable for a state that contributes only four one-hun- 
dredths of a budget to have the same vote as the state that contributes 
334 percent. 

But when you attempt to arrive at reasonable departures from that 
fundamental principle of 1 state, 1 vote, you run into some difficulties. 

If you awarded votes on the basis of population, you would en- 
counter difficulties with respect to certain small states who have often 
supported us at international gatherings. I am not sure it would be 
in our national interest to do that. You would award considerable 
voting strength to some countries with large populations, but perhaps 
without much industrial strength. You could presumably take 
combination of factors like financial contribution, industrial power, 
national income, population, and so on, and arrive at some formula. 

We have given considerable thought to that in the Department of 
State. Thus far, there has not been found any acceptable formula 
which is foolproof. One difficulty is, of course, that all the states 
would have to agree to it. 

It would be very hard to negotiate any principle that would detract 
from the voting power of the ‘little states that have had equality up 
to this point. You would have to get their support in order to do 
that. 

We would be very happy to have any specific suggestions you 
might have along that line, because I certainly recognize the inequality 
that exists in these organizations in that connection. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would just like to point out there are a great 
many of us in Congress who believe that international organizations 
are valuable things and that the United States should participate in 
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them. But it makes our position on the floor, when these things 
come up for appropriations and other discussions, a little difficult to 
defend when someone gets up and points out that we are contributing, 
for instance, in WHO, 33 percent—isn’t that correct?—of the budget. 

Mr. Witcox. Roughly that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. And we have one-sixtieth or roughly that of 
the voting power, less than 2 percent. 

I don’t wish to raise an issue here which will harass you at all. 
As a matter of fact, when I raised it in the Steering Committee of 
the NATO Parliamentary Association, I had some misgivings about 
its reception. I was surprised to find that everybody there agreed 
that the idea was meritorious, and there was no serious objection 
raised to it. 

We have handled that problem so far on the basis that each nation 
has one representative on the Steering Committee, an agency which 
proposes the budget and which makes the plan for the meeting, but 
all the final decisions then are made by the Assembly itself. 

In this instance, the United States has 36 votes, which is twice as 
many as any other country. The next country is Great Britain, 
with 18, and Germany, with 18, and France, with 18. Then it 
drops down, I believe, according to memory, to Canada with 12. 
That is out of proportion to their population considerably, but because 
they make a considerable contribution which is out of proportion to 
their population, it was weighted there for that reason. 

You finally come down to such nations as Norway, Holland, 
Portugal, with 5 votes each. I might say that the Norwegian repre- 
sentative on this is the chairman of their Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and he was very much in favor of the idea, as well as the Dutch 
representative. 

I just thought perhaps if you advocated this rather vigorously and 
rather pointedly pointed out our contribution, you might not have 
as much trouble as you anticipate, particularly if you work in a 
balanced arrangement as we have between the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives, in which the Senate has, 
according to the State idea of 1 State, 2 votes, or 1 State, 1 vote, in 
the international idea, and the other body has the population factor. 

I might say, too, that a great many of these people, as well educated 
as they were, had never understood just how this thing came about, 
and they were quite fascinated when I told them about the debate 
in the Constitutional Convention, and how it was compromised. 

Mr. Wiucox. It is an extremely interesting point to me. When 
I was with the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, I did a 
rather lengthy staff study on the particular problem of weighted 
voting in the General Assembly. I have a great personal interest in it. 

I should like to point out that if you had arranged a voting system 
based on financial contributions alone, you would get into a difficult 
situation because you then confer upon the great powers more than 
two-thicds of the voting strength of the organization. You would 
have to be rather modest in your approach toward it, and arrive at a 
formula which would be fair and equitable and at the same time 
ean to a certain degree the discrepancies in contribution and other 
actors. 

Me. Hays of Ohio. I don’t wish to keep harping on this NATO 
thing, because I don’t think it is any particular paragon of virtue, 
and we may find there may be need for adjustments in the first draft. 
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We gave the Netherlands, for instance, five votes, and I am again 
quoting from memory, but I think their contribution to NATO is 
one and a fraction percent. We gave them votes out of proportion 
to their contribution and population. But it was decided that you, 
as you say, couldn’t let contribution be, or population either, the ‘sole 
factor, but ‘there should be some sort of a guiding factor and then the 
thing should be modified in relation to what is the right thing to do. 

We didn’t really have any hard and fast mathematical rule. It 
was done more or less by agreement. At least, it is eminently more 
fair to the countries involv ed, in my opinion, than it would be if we 
had gone there and said, ‘““W ell, each nation will have one vote,” or, 
‘Fach nation will have 15 votes,” or whatever they have decided upon. 

Mr. Wiicox. I appreciate this suggestion, Mr. Chairman. We 


shall give the matter additional thought and attention, 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Secretary, these specialized agencies, World 
Health, and so on, do a great deal of work in the underdeveloped 
countries, 

I wish you would give us the process by which they go into a coun- 
try. Do they have a right to go into a country if they are not re- 
quested by the government? How does that work? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. The specialized agencies do not go into a 
country to engage in any kind of project unless of course they are 
invited by the recipient government. 

Requests are made by those governments for assistance, and those 
requests are considered in terms of their merit and their feasibility, 
and then following approval by the Technical Assistance Board and 
the Technical Assistance Commiitee in New York, the projects are 
gotten under way. 

Mr. Merrow. There is no possible way in which they could inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of any State unless the State agrees that 
they want certain things done? 

Mr. Wiitcox. The basic principle, which is in the Charter of the 
United Nations, to the effect that the United Nations shall not inter- 
fere in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the state, applies to the whole system. These agencies, no more 
than the parent organs of the United Nations, would not have the 
right to intervene in a state unless they were requested to do so. 

Mr. Merrow. As I understand it, some of these international 
organizations have various regional headquarters. I would like to get 
that picture on the regional headquarters, and also on the pilet proj- 
ects that they undertake. 

Do they come under the regional headquarters or are they the result 
of the negotiation that you just mentioned between the specialized 
agency and the country? 

Mr. Wiicox. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, we do not have a list of 
the regional offices of the United Nations or the specialized agencies. 
We will be glad, of course, to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. If vou will, please, for each of the agencies. That 
might be added to the basic information that you have suppliec us 
already. 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir. 

7 The information requested appears in the appendix at pp. 569, 574, 
578, 583, 588, 594, 596, 603, 606, and 608.) 

Mr, Merrow. These various agencies are working in these highly 
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technical fields. The thing that has interested me, as I have tried 
to learn something about them is, is there much overlapping or 
duplication of effort, as far as the agencies themselves are concerned, 
as far as the technical assistance program of the U. N. is cone erned, 
and as far as our bilateral aid goes? We are involved in various 
programs of technical assistance. 

Mr. Wiicox. In view of the fact that we have organizations like 
the World Health Organization and the Food and Agric ulture Organiza- 
tion, which certainly have related objectives, it w ould seem inevita ble 
that there be some overlapping; that is, the tendency would be for 
the people who are interested in world health to get involved in the 
food problem, since nutrition is very closely related to health, and it 
would be inevitable that the officials in WHO would be interested in 
what the FAO people were doing in improving production of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

You start out with a premise that there might very well be some 
duplic ation and overlapping. 

‘The United Naiions has set up machinery to try to avoid that. 
There is the Coordinating Committee, which is chaired by the Secre- 

tary General of the U nited Nations, and which is participated in by 
the Directors General of each of the specialized agencies. One of 
their prime objectives is to see to it that the programs of the different 
specialized agencies are properly coordinated, so that one is not 
intruding upon the jurisdiction of the other and there is not wasted 
effort and duplication. 

Also, the Economic and Social Council has set up priority programs 
for the specialized agencies. And in the annual reports which are 
submitted by these specialized agencies to the Economic and Social 
Council, they must, of course, explain their program and indicate the 
priorities they have assessed for each project and program. 

In examining these reports, the Economic and Social Council is 
then able to make recommendations to the agencies in order to avoid 
duplication and overlapping. 

Finally, I should say that we make every effort to avoid duplication 
between the bilateral programs of the United States Government and 
the multilateral technical assistance programs of the United Nations. 
That is done primarily in the field, where there is a fairly close working 
relationship between our missions and the missions of the United 
Nations. 

We constantly remind the Secretariat of the United Nations and 
the Technical Assistance Board in New York that this is one of the 
things the Congress is very much concerned about, and we expect 
them to do everything they can do in order to avoid this duplication 
that you speak about. 

I think that we have arrived at a point where there is no particular 
duplication or overlapping of effort. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Secretary, if I understood you correctly, one 
of the specialized agencies goes into a country only by agreement 
between the agency and the government? 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnawan. Wouldn’t the terms of that agreement rather 
limit the activities or restrict the activities of the agency within the 
country, and have a tendency to eliminate duplication, because the 
country itself would not want to enter into an agreement with two 
agencies to do the same thing? 
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Mr. Wiicox. That is correct, sir. I think it would be to the 
advantage of the country if they realized they were going to get some 
assistance from the United States and some from the technical 
assistance program in New York City to make sure that they were 
not doing the same thing because that would be a waste of money 
for them. 

Actually, what happens, Mr. Chairman, is that the Technical 
Assistance Board in New York goes over the projects and the pro- 
grams which each state submits in the field of agriculture, health, 
labor, and fundamental education, areas of that kind, and attempts 
to agree upon the ones which they think are most feasible and most 
practical. 

They then recommend these programs and the allocation of funds 
that are available to the Technical Assistance Committee, which is 
made up of representatives of 18 countries. Then the Technical 
Assistance Committee, after reviewing them and studying them and 
going over them carefully, makes its final recommendations to the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Merrow. Does this Coordinating Committee that is chaired 
by the Secretary General take into account the priority list which is 
set up by the Economic and Social Council, plus the allocations made 
by the Technical Assistance Board, and try to coordinate that whole 
business with the programs that are set up by these specialized 
agencies? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, Mr. Merrow. It is my understanding that that 
is a part of the function of the Coordinating Committee, to see to it 
that each of the agencies does the kind of job that fits into the total 
pattern. 

We have a chart here by which, if you would like, we can show 
you this process. (The chart referred to appears in the appendix at 
p. 621.) 

Here at the bottom you have the Technical Assistance Board, which 
is made up of the executive heads of the different specialized agencies 
and the Director of the United Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. The programs are submitted to this Technical Assistance 
Board, and the Board goes over the programs and the projects, and 
selects those which it considers feasible and desirable. 

Then recommendations for the allocation of funds to carry out 
these projects and programs are submitted to the Technical Assistance 
Committee, which is made up of the representatives of 18 govern- 
ments, the same governments which comprise the Economic and 
Social Council. These people go over the recommendations. They 
are submitted through the Economic and Social Council and meet 
with final approval in the General Assembly. 

There is thus quite a good opportunity to look at the total effort of 
the United Nations in this field and to see to it that the money is 
reasonably well spent. 

Mr. Merrow. As I understand it, the specialized agencies go to 
the Technical Assistance Board for some assistance in the projects 
that they have. The money that is allocated by that Pechnical 
Assistance Board, is it allocated to the governments of the country 
directly or does it go through the specialized agencies? 

Mr. Witcox. It goes through the specialized agencies. 

Actually, this next year we have asked for about $15 million for 
our contribution to the United Nations expanded technical assistance 
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program. The other countries will contribute in the neighborhood of 
$15 million. The total will probably run somewhere between twenty- 
eight and thirty million dollars, which will be available for these 
purposes. 

This Board (the Technical Assistance Board) here reviews the needs 
of the countries, and allocates the money that is available to the agen- 
cies for work in the different countries. Thus, in effect, the special- 
ized agencies receive for their purpose and their use the money which 
is allocated by the Technical Assistance Board. 

Mr. Merrow. They don’t go out around the specialized agencies? 

Mr. Wiucox. No, sir 

Mr. Merrow. They :2ust go through? 

Mr. Wiicox. Assistance flows through the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, the FAO, and the other specialized agencies. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all multilateral assistance? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. I was going to say a country can get money from 3 

' 4 sources, spec ialized agencies, technical assistance from the UN 
ei bilateral assistance of the United States; can it not? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, except that the technical assistance program of 
the United Nations is conducted through the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Merrow. We don’t in our bilateral aid conduct any of it 
through the specialized agencies, other than what we give in the 
specialized agency budget? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct. We conduct our own program 
directly with the recipient countries, negotiated with the other 
country, and the United Nations has nothing to do with it, except that 
we try to tie it into the United Nations program so there is no waste 
and no overlapping or duplication of effort. 

Mr. Merrow. You think the Coordinating Committee is doing an 
increasingly better job all the time and getting it so that this money 
isn’t duplicated? 

Mr. Witcox. It is my impression that they are doing an increasingly 
better job, because they realize that the effectiveness of the program 
will depend upon the extent to which it is properly coordinated in the 
field and in the headquarters in New York. 

Mr. CarnaHAan. Do the specialized agencies have within their own 
budgets, outside of the technical assistance funds that they might 
get from the U. N., sufficient funds to carry on the programs in 
which they are particularly interested, so that they wouldn’t have to 
go through the Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Witcox. I don’t have the figures here, Mr. Chairman, but 
out of the total of roughly $30 million which would be available, the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Administration itself would spend relatively 
little of those funds. It is almost all done through the specialized 
agencies. 

Mr. Merrow. Just one more thing, Mr. Chairman—- 

Mr. Witcox, One point I should add to complete the reply to 
your question is that the specialized agencies, of course, have relatively 
small budgets apart from this technical assistance money, and they 
would be able to do very little in the field if it weren’t for the tec Bithal 
assistance program of the United Nations. 
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Mr. Merrow. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you could furnish for 
the record an evaluation of the accomplishments of the specialized 
agencies? By that I mean, how many children have been vaccinated 
over a given period by the ‘World Health Organization, or how many 
countries and what type of assistance did they get through Food and 
Agriculture, and how much or in what way they have gotten people 
to help themselves. 

For instance, I understand a country will ask for a special assistant 
from one of the agencies. The assistant may go into the country. 
An expert will be sent by a specialized agency, and the time comes 
when the agency will not have money to pay for this assistant, and 
the country goes ahead and includes the salary of an assistant in its 
own budget, and then hires an assistant somewhere else. I think 
that is an excellent way of helping them help themselves. Is much 
of that done? 

Have you general information that we could secure on the accom- 
plishments in the field? 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir. We can furnish for the record an outline 
statement of the specific accomplishments of each of the agencies. 
Of course, it varies so much from country to country. We have to 
take it and break it down by countries in order to see what the experts 
are doing. 

It is often hard to measure just what happens. We find it difficult 
in our own bilateral assistance programs. If some of our people go 
to another country, they make suggestions about the management of 
a factory or plant. Some of those suggestions are accepted and 
used; others perhaps are rejected for a time. Gradually the advice 
is absorbed and is of benefit. But it is very hard to measure the 
exact contribution we make in terms of increased output or anything 
of that sort. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 572- 
574, 577-578, 582-583, 587-588, 592- 594, 601- -602, 605-606, 626-631.) 

Mr. Merrow. Do you think that it is more effective to give this 
aid multilaterally, through those organizations, than on a bilateral 
basis? 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Merrow, you aren’t asking me whether I would 
make a choice between bilateral and multilateral, are you? 

Mr. Merrow. I just wanted to get your views on the issue, 
because it is constantly brought up and discussed. No, I am not 
asking for a choice. 

Mr. Witcox. I wouldn’t want to be pushed into a corner and have 
to make that decision. That is under constant discussion and 
exploration in the Government and in the Congress. 

We, I think, make assistance available on a ratio of about 7 or 8 to 
1, on a bilateral basis versus multilateral. We are contributing this 
year about $15 million to the multilateral program. In technical 
assistance there will be spent something over $100 million in a bilateral 
way. 

My own impression is that the money we are spending for multi- 
lateral assistance is just as effectively used as the money we are 
spending for bilateral purposes. I would not mean to suggest that 
we would want to give up our bilateral programs, because in 
many cases they are conducted with countries with whom we have 
very special interests, for example, the Philippines or the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, where we have had bilateral programs going for almost 
20 years. 
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But in some ways multilateral programs have very decided ad- 
vantages. For example, we have other countries contributing to 
multilateral programs. Instead of paying 100 percent of the bill, we 
pay closer to 50 percent. 

Moreover, some countries are a little suspicious about bilateral aid. 
They are inclined to prefer aid that is given on a multilateral or 
cooperative basis in which they have an interest and share in the 
formulation of the program. 

Some countries are inclined to think that bilateral aid may be 
extended in order to enable the donor to dominate that country. 

Those obstacles or objections can be avoided in a multilateral 
program. Also, there is another advantage in that you have more 
technicians who are available. In a bilateral program we would 
have only the technicians who are available from the United States. 
In a multilateral program we would have technicians available from 
perhaps 50 countries. We might find people who are better equipped 
to go into a neighboring country, those who know the mores of the 
people, the ways of working and doing things, and who might be 
better equipped to give advice. 

I hope that is not too equivocal. I have tried to say that I think 
both types of programs are essential and desirable, but that the 
multilateral programs do have certain advantages over the bilateral. 
My own inclination would be to gradually increase the muitilaieral, 
as the United Nations is able to take over this load and this burden 
effectively, and, at the same time, slightly decrease the bilateral. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. I have no questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. In the further questioning, any time any of you 
have any questions to ask, feel perfectly free to do so. 

We might explore the specialized agencies from the point of view 
as to whether or not they might be divided roughly into 2 groups, one 
group that renders service directly to the United States and another 
that primarily serves other countries. 

It would certainly seem that the Postal Union, for instance, would 
go in the class that renders service directly to the United States, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization might be classed mostly in 
the field of rendering service to the underdeveloped areas. 

Would you care to comment on the different organizations with 
regard to these two categories? 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, it is not easy to divide them neatly 
into categories like that. It is true that some of the organizations 
do help other countries more than they help us. For imstance, there 
is the International Civil Aviation Organization, which has to do 
with the safety of our aircraft in flights across international boundary 
lines, and which is certainly of very great direct assistance to the 
United States. Since we have more planes in international commerce 
than most other states, it perhaps a ds us more than it would them. 

The World Meteorological Organization, for example, in making 
available to us information about weather conditions, certainly 
is of very great assistance to our Weather Bureau and to our other 
agencies who are interested in meteorological conditions. 

Actually, all of these organizations make a direct contribution to 
us in that they make available certain data and information, studies 
and reports of one kind or another. 
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I suggest that is one of the important ways in which each of them 
make a direct contribution. In addition, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, for example, helps us to prote ct our agric ulture against 
pests and diseases that might be brought into this country. it has 
concluded the International Plant Protection Convention which is 
of great interest to our agricultural elements in this country. 

lt is of direct aid to us in that way. The International Telecom- 
munication Union is of very direct benefit to us in that it helps to 
assure for our radio stations certain international frequencies that are 
reserved to us. 

The International Labor Organization is of help to us in that it 
tends to increase or raise the standards of labor in other countries, 
and perhaps reduces somewhat the competitive advantage of cheap 
labor in those countries. 

The Postal Union, as you have pointed out, helps us to send our 
letters and mail to other countries. 

We have here a short statement which might be of some interest 
to the committee, Mr. Chairman, in that it summarizes some of the 
things which each of the specialized agencies are now doing which are 
of direct interest to the United States. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. This will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 632-634.) 

Mr. CarNAHAN. How much does the State Department have to do 
with each of these organizations? 

Mr. Witcox. The State Department’s role is to coordinate our 
participation in these organizations. That is the prime role of the 
State Department. We must see to it that when our representatives 
speak in these 10 different agencies at the same or different times they 
tell the same story as to what American foreign policy is, and there 
must be some central organ in the Government that does actually 
coordinate our policy statements. 

In our Bureau in the Department of State, we have a staff of 
people whose job it is to prepare position papers for our delegates in 

various international conferences. Those position papers are pre- 
pared with the assistance of different agencies or departments of the 
Government. 

There are a good many interdepartmental committees which have 
been set up. These committees have represented on them people 
from State, the Defense Establishment, Agriculture, and the Post 
Office Department, depending upon the area that is concerned. 
They meet and determine what our policy should be for the Govern- 
ment when it is participating in a particular agency at a particular 
conference. 

Mr. Merrow will recall that this year we had on the agenda of the 
General Assembly some 75 items, and that the delegation had with it 
position papers on each one of these items. Those position papers 
were prepared by consultation in the Department of State and with 
the other Government agencies concerned. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization is of direct interest to the 
Department of Agriculture. The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International Monetary Fund are of 
direet concern to the Treasury Department. That Department has 
the major responsibility for these agencies. 
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The International Labor Organization is of concern to the Depart- 
ment of Labor; the International Telecommunication Union to the 
Federal Communications Commission. UNESCO is: handled _pri- 
marily in the Department of State; the Postal Union by the Post 
Office Department; the World Health Organization by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; and the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization by the Department cf Commerce. 

While each of these agencies is primarily concerned with one special- 
ized agency, it is the Department of State which must coordinate our 
representation and ovr policy. 

Mr. Carnanan. I was going to ask if there was some coordination 
of the position papers which might be submitted by the different 
agencies? Your own organization, what is its position, you as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs? 

Mr. Wincox. My office, Mr. C hairman, has responsibility for 
several things in connection with each international conference. The 
makeup of the delegation, for example, which is negotiated with other 
departments concerned has to meet with my approval; the arrange- 
ment for the conference itself; the housing problems; the technical 
details in connection with the delegations’ departure; the tickets for 
the transportation, and similar details relating to arrangements are 
handled in the Bureau of International Organization Affsirs. 

Finally, the position papers are prepared in the Bureau with the 
cooperation of other parts of the State Department, and with the 
cooperation of other Government agencies. 

Generally, that is the work of the Bureau. I have a paper here 
which has been prepared recently, and which I wouldn’t want to bore 
the committee with, since it runs a number of pages, but it explains 
in some detail the work of our Bureau in coordinating the activities 
of the United States in these various organizations. I can give you 
one example of how we operate. 

For example, we have several people working on world health 
problems in the Department of State. We work with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in drafting the position papers 
and in making the preparations for any delegation that goes to a 
World Health conference. One or two of our people will go on the 
delegation, and several people from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will go and serve on the delegation. Thus, 
there is teamwork between the Department of State and the other 
interested agencies of the United States Government. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Witcox. I would be glad to summarize this for you for the 
record, 

Mr. Carnanan. If you will. 

(The material referred to appears at p. 59.) 

Mr. Merrow. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that the Secretary and his associates did a very splendid piece 
of work in preparing the position papers, and the permanent staff at 
the U. N. did a fine piece of work. 

I was very proud of the way in which the information was obtained 
and presented. I think it indicates we are taking the leadership that 
we should take not only in the U. N. but in the other organizations. 

Mr. Wiicox. Thank you very much. It is not an easy task, 
because in many of the position papers which you had, Mr. Merrow, 
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the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Agriculture, the National Security Council, and other 
parts of the Government had to play their role. It is not always easy 
to get out of the Government policies that are commensurate with 
the challenge that confronts us in the United Nations. 

Then, as you know, once the position paper is drafted, it may be 
subject to change depending upon the tactical situation in the World 
Health Organization or in the General Assembly for example. We 
have to keep i in constant touch with our delegations to see what takes 
place from day to day so the instructions can be changed if it is 
necessary to do so. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Secretary, with the many representatives or 
delegates that you must have in the many organizations, what kind 
of a batting average do you have with the position papers? 

Mr. Witcox. I am not sure that I know what you mean, Mr. Chair- 
man. Do you mean, whether they are good position papers or bad? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think he means whether you get your position 
across. 

Mr. Witcox. In the conference itself? 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Witcox. I think that we have a pretty good batting average, 
as batting averages go—0.333 percent is a pretty good batting average. 
Our average is much higher than this in an international conference. 

I think we would normally get a large majority of our positions ac- 
cepted by the other countries. We may have to modify them some- 
what to meet situations that we find at the conference. 

Generally speaking, I think we are able to win most of the import- 
ant votes that we are really concerned about. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Secretary Wilcox, I wonder if you would care to 
comment on a statement made by Mr. William Fulton, who is a writer 
for the Chicago Tribune, who says there is a billion sunk for United 
States aid to the U. N. and the Communists pay nothing. 

The U. N. Children’s Fund, probably the most sympathetically regarded sub- 
ordinate activity of the world organization, draws 68 percent of its financial 
support from the United States. Although the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
Byelorussia, and Czechoslovakia, have been members of the Children’s Fund 
Executive Board, they are not contributing toward this activity. 

Have the Communists been voting where and how the funds may 
be spent as well as reaping any health and educational benefits but 
have made no financial sacrifice toward this project? 

Mr. Wiicox. There are certain voluntary programs, Mr. Zablocki, 
as you know, which the members of the United Nations can contribute 
to, if they wish to do so. 

Those are called the voluntary programs, which we were discussing 
a moment ago. There are five such voluntary programs. It is true 
that the Soviet Union has contributed a relatively small amount to 
these programs. 

I think over the years, up to 1955, they have contributed only 
$3,850,000. On the other hand, it is true that the countries of the 
world know who is supporting these programs. They know that the 
Soviet Union, regardless of the protestations it might make in the 
General Assembly, i is contributing little or nothing to the organizations. 

[ think their total contribution to the Children’s Fund has been 
some $500,000, according to the figure that has been given to me. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. You say that they know who is contributing. 
It has been my experience that the governments may know, but I am 
questioning how much the people know. 

I was in Poland in 1949 with a Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on this very subject. The Polish Government knew all right 
who was contributing to UNICEF, but I doubt much that the people 
did, because the Polish Government even refused to let this committee 
go to one place where they were handing out the food or milk from 
UNICEF. 

We got the distinct impression that they were trying to keep their 
people from knowing who was paying the bill or where it was coming 
from. 

Mr. Wixcox. I am sure that is true, Mr. Hays, but I do feel that 
the impression that is made in New York is certainly not unfavorable 
to the United States Government, and that we get a great deal of 
credit for the sustaining efforts we put into these programs, and that 
conversely, the Soviet Union is known for its failure to contribute to 
these very worthwhile enterprises. 

I share with you your concern about the people of the world not 
always knowing the true facts. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Granting that the members of the United Nations 
know who is contributing, how about the charge made that the 
Communists have the power of voting how and where the funds are 
spent when they are not contributing a just share? 

Is it true that the Communists have.a voice as to where the fund 
is spent when they are not contributing? 

Mr. Wixicox. That depends on the program. 

Mr. Zasuockt. Let’s limit it to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. 

Mr. Witcox. I am told, Mr. Zablocki, that out of 26 members on 
the Executive Board of the Children’s Fund, 3 are from the Soviet 
satellite group. 

I may say that the members of the Board know full well where 
their bread is buttered. I don’t think we have had any difficulty in 
controlling to a very great extent the expenditure of those funds. 

While the Soviet Union may theoretically have three voices on the 
Board, they are not in a position to command sufficient support to 
get anything done. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Nevertheless, I would like to repeat the suggestion 
made yesterday, when I pointed out on behalf of my colleague, Mr. 
Hays, that the voice or vote in the specialized agencies should be 
determined by the amount of contribution and the population of the 
country, at least one or the other, or a combination of both. 

I don’t think a noncontributing country should have any voice in 
the distribution of funds, for example, as the Communists have in 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

Mr. Hays, I pointed out your suggestion that was made before 
the NATO Parliamentary Conference—— 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We discussed that again today. I didn’t 
realize you had brought it up. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Don’t you think that adds further to the desir- 
ability of reorganizing our method of policymaking in the specialized 
agencies, the very composition of the membership of the specialized 
agencies? 
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Is there any reason why a noncontributing country should be a 
member of a specialized agency, have a voice in the policymaking and 
the spending of its funds if it doesn’t contribute? 

Mr. Wiucox. I think, sir, that these three who are on the Executive 
Board have contributed. They haven’t contributed in the same degree 
that the United States has. As Mr. Hays and you more recently 
pointed out, it might be more desirable if their voting strength could 
be more in proportion with their financial contribution. 

Mr. Zasxocki. Then to correct what might be an erroneous im- 
pression by this article, the Soviet Union and its satellites, Byelorussia 
and Czechoslovakia, if they are members of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, contribute: that is your contention? , 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Therefore, Mr. William Fulton is in error in his 
statement? 

Mr. Witcox. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. He is in error. I am sure of that. But his 
general impression isn’t too far wrong, unfortunately, because he is 
ignoring the fact that they make a very minute contribution. 

What are the three nations that are on this Board, since we have 
brought it up? 

Mr. Witcox. We will get those facts. I don’t have them right at 
my fingertips. 

Mr. Merrow. How many are on the Board? 

Mr. Witcox. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Has the Soviet Union been contributing to the 
Children’s Fund? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes; just recently. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It has not contributed over a period of years? 

Mr. Wiucox. No. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not trying to defend the Chicago Tribune. 
Far be it from me to do that. 

Mr. Zasuockti. I wasn’t bringing the article to the attention of 
this committee because I agree with it. I wanted an answer to it. 

Mr. Mrerrow. Also, isn’t it true that if they have 3 votes, whatever 
it is, out of 26, they don’t have anything to say about how it is 
handled? 

Mr. Witcox. That is very correct, Mr. Merrow. That is, of course, 
something that the article overlooks, the fact that they are in a very 
decided minority, a very small minority on the Board. 

They have relatively little influence; perhaps no more than the 
amount relatively of the money they contribute. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The point I am getting at and the point that 
disturbs me is the fact that there was a time when the Soviet Union 
did not contribute, yet it was voting about how the money should be 
spent. 

If I am in error, I would like to be corrected on that. That was 
my general impression, say, back in 1949. 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct. 

Mr. Zasiocki. We certainly hope that will never happen again. 

Mr. Witcox. I confess that I am very much in sympathy with 
some of the remarks that you have made in this respect. 

I think the voting strength in the Children’s Fund Board might 
well be in accordance with the amount contributed to the project. 
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Mr. Zapuockti. Perhaps it would be advisable to have for the record 
the contribution of the various participants in the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

Mr. CarnaHnan. Yes. 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, I have here the total government 
contributions by years in dollar equivalents to the Children’s Fund. 
I |find that Bulgaria up to 1955 has contributed something over 
$6,000. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Right there, could I question you on that? 
[ am looking at this thing, too. They contributed $6,000 from 1947 
to 1949 and nothing since then; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Since 1949 they haven’t contributed a thing, 
although they sit on the Board; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Witcox. Bulgaria is not. I am sorry. We just don’t have 
available here the other two besides the Soviet Union that sit on 
the Board. We will furnish that for the record, and the amount of 
money which they have contributed to the Children’s Fund. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Who determines the Board? 

Mr. Witcox. This is outside the field of the specialized agencies, 
and I must confess that I didn’t brief myself adequately on this par- 
ticular aspect of the United Nations work, the Children’s Fund. 

It is one of the voluntary programs, and I didn’t realize we were 
going to get into that in detail or 1 would have better prepared myself. 

Mr. Fobes can give you the facts. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. FOBES, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Fosrs. The Executive Board of the Children’s Fund is made 
up of representatives from the 18 member countries on the Social 
Commission of the United Nations, and by 8 other countries’ repre- 
sentatives, who are selected by the Economic and Social Council to 
bring the total membership of the Board to 26 governments. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In other words, we can see that you have 
Czechoslovakia, U.S. S. R., and Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Wiicox. Ex-officio members, really, of the Children’s Fund. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They are members? 

Mr. Wiicox. They are members of the Board as a result of their 
membership on the Social Commission. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Let’s look at them. I am a little interested in 
them and what they have done. 

Mr. Witcox. Yugoslavia has contributed $1,891,820 since 1947. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They have made a contribution every year? 

Mr. Wiicox. A sizable contribution every year. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What about Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Witcox. Czechoslovakia has made a total contribution over 
the years of $1,134,722. It is fair to say that $1,100,000 of that was 
made in the period between 1947 to 1949, when Czechoslovakia still 
retained its independence. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. For 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 they 
contributed nothing? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. They did start again in 1955? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes; again in 1955. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What about Poland? 

Mr. Witcox. Poland has contributed a total of $1,000,476. There 
has been no contribution in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Zasuiocki. But they did have a vote as to how the money was 
going to be spent in those years? 

Mr. Wiicox. I am not sure that Poland is on the Board. There 
are three of the members from the satellite bloc. We are trying to 
get the names for you, but I am not sure that Poland was one of the 
three. 

(The membership list referred to appears in the appendix at p. 620.) 

Mr. Zasiockti. Mr. Secretary, the decision of this particular United 
Nations agency is made by a vote; policy is set; it is binding on the 
United States and all participating members of that agency; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Witcox. You mean, the allocation of funds? 

Mr. ZaBiocki. Yes; and the contribution. 

Mr. Witcox. Any contributions, Mr. Zablocki, to the Children’s 
Fund are purely voluntary. 

Mr. Zasuiocki. It is 68 percent that we contribute; is that right? 

Mr. Witcox. We contribute 57.5 percent. I think it depends on 
how you calculate this fund. If you count the local expenditures 
which are contributed by the recipient countries, I think our contri- 
bution runs somewhere between 25 and 30 percent, as I recall. 

I don’t have the exact figures at my tongue’s tip. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. This figure here is the percentage on the central 
budget and not the contributions made by the receiving governments? 

Mr. Witcox. That is my understanding of it—the government con- 
tributions by years. 

The 57.5 percent which is our contribution is to the central fund. 
That central fund, of course, is added to by the local contributions, 
which I referred to earlier. 

I believe that our contribution is more in the neighborhood of 25 to 
30 percent, if you add in the local contributions. 

Mr. ZaB.Lockr. Are we under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. CarNnaAHAN. No. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. There is one thing I think we ought to make 
clear. Once the voluntary contribution is made, we make our 57-per- 
cent contribution, then any decision about how that money is spent 
after it is put in is made by this Board, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. And it is binding on what they do? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They can’t force us to contribute, but once we 
put it in we have one twenty-sixth of the say of where it is spent, we 
have 1 vote out of 26? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. I should point out, sir, that these countries 
are not going to kill the goose that laid the golden egg. They realize 
our contribution is the prime factor in the maintenance of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

[ think they act with very great deference to the wishes of the 
United States in this regard. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I might say to you when I was observing it in 
1949 they didn’t care much what the goose did. In fact, they didn’t 
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let the goose know what they were doing with the eggs. That was 
one of the things I didn’t like. 

Mr. Zasuockt. In fact, they scolded the goose if it didn’t lay the 
eggs fast enough. 

Mr. Wiicox. Perhaps my analogy isn’t very good. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Secretary, [ would like to explore another 
idea here. What special privileges and immunities do employees of 
specialized agencies enjoy when they are stationed within the United 
States? 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, the status of international civil 
servants is regulated and protected by the International Organizations 
Inmunities Act, passed by Congress in 1945, and is taken care of by 
a series of Executive orders which have been issued from time to 
time to cover different organizations in the United States. 

The organization itself enjovs certain privileges and immunities 
which are necessary in order to enable that organization to do its 
job in the United States. 

For instance, they have a right to enter into contracts. They 
have a right to enter into law suits, if they need to. They have the 
right to buy property, and things of that sort. 

The employees have rights which are comparable to the diplomatic 
immunities normally enjoyed by diplomatic representatives in the 
United States, although the employees below the top levels in these 
organizations do not have what I would call full diplomatic privileges. 

For example, they are exempt from customs inspection when they 
come into the United States. They are exempt from normal suit as 
a result of acts which they may perform in the performance of their 
duties. 

They are exempt from taxes upon their income received from the 
international organization. 

That is, in general, the status of the organizations and their 
personnel. 

[ have here a very brief outline of the exemptions and immunities, 
which I should like to place in the record, if you think it is important 
enough to insert at this point. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


SUMMARY OF PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES GRANTED TO (A) INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND (B) THEIR PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


International organizations designated under Public Law 291, 79th Congress, 
are accorded the following privileges, exemptions and immunities: 

1. Capacity to contract. 

2. Capacity to acquire and dispose of real and personal property. 

3. Capacity to institute legal proceedings. 

4. The organization’s property and assets, wherever located, and by whomso- 
ever held, shall enjoy the same immunity from suit and every fo.m of judicial 
process as is enjoyed by foreign governments. (An organization may waive its 
immunity for the purpose of any proceedings or by the terms of any contract.) 

5. Property and assets of international organizations shall be immune from 
search and the archives of international organizations are inviolable. 

6. Insofar as concerns customs duties and internal-revenue taxes imposed upon 
or by reason of importation, and the procedures in connection therewith, the reg- 
istration of foreign agents and the treatment of official communications, the 
privileges, exemptions and immunities to which international organizations shall 
be entitled shall be those accorded under similar circumstances to foreign 
governments. 
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7. An organization’s income from investments in the United States in stocks, 
bonds, or other domestic securities, or from interest on deposits in banks in the 
United States or from any other source within the United States, are tax exempt. 
Such organizations are also exempt from communications taxes, transportation 
taxes on property and persons, property taxes imposed by authority of an act of 
Congress including such acts as are applicable to the District of Columbia and 
the Territories. 

Officers and employees of international organizations designated under Publie 
Law 291, 79th Congress, are accorded the following privileges, exemptions and 
immunities: 

1. The baggage of an officer, employee or designated representative of an inter- 
national organization is admitted free of customs duties when imported in connec- 
tion with the arrival of the owner. 

2. The wages, fees, salaries and other emoluments paid alien officers and em- 
ployees are not subject to income taxation by the United States. 

3. The wages, fees, salaries, and other emoluments paid alien officers and em- 
ployees of international organizations are not subject to the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act or to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act or to the Social 
Security Act. 

4. Designated representatives, officers and employees of international organiza- 
tions are, insofar as concerns laws regulating entry into and departure from the 
United States, alien registration and fingerprinting and the registration of foreign 
agents, entitled to the same privileges, exemptions and immunities as are accorded 
under similar circumstances to officers and employees, and their families, of 
foreign governments. 

5. Representatives of foreign governments in or to international organizations 
and officers and employees of such organizations are immune from suit and legal 
process relating to acts performed by them in their official capacity and falling 
within their functions as such representatives, officers or employees. (The 
immunity may be waived by the international organization or foreign government 
concerned. ) 


Mr. CarnaAHAN. Are other nations more or less liberal than we are 
in these respects? 


Mr. Wiucox. I don’t think they are any less liberal. I think, for 
example, that the diplomatic and other immunities and privileges 
which the Swiss Government has granted to the employees of the 
World Health Organization and other organizations in Geneva com- 
pare with those privileges and immunities which we have granted to 
employees of the various organizations located in the United States. 

I have here also, Mr. Chairman, a list of the organizations which 
have been granted privileges and immunities under the International 
Organization and Immunities Act, together with a list of the relevant 
Executive orders, giving them the privileges guaranteed in the act. 

Mr. CarnaHan. This will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


ORGANIZATIONS WuHIcH Have BEEN GRANTED PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES UNDER 
THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IMMUNITIES Act, TOGETHER WiTH Eacu 
RELEVANT EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The following international organizations have been designated by Executive 
order and are, thereby, accorded the privileges and immunities set forth in Public 
Law 291, 79th Congress: 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


List of designated international organizations under the International Organizations 
Immunities Act (Public Law 291, 79th Cong.) 
(a) Executive Order No. 9698 of February 19, 1946 (3 C. F. R. 1946 Supp.): 

The Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The International Labor Organization. 
The Pan American Union. 
The United Nations. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation. 
Administration (designation revoked by Executive Order 10083). 
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(b) Executive Order No. 9751 of July 11, 1946 (3 C. F. R. 1946 Supp.): 
Inter-American Coffee Board (designation revoked (by Exeeutive Order 
10083)). 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
Inter-American Statistical Institute. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
International Monetary Fund. 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
(c) Executive Order No. 9823 of January 24, 1947 (3 C. F. R. 1947 Supp.): 
Intergovern nental Committee on Refugees (designation revoked by 
Executive Order 10083). 
International Wheat Advisory Committee (International Wheat Council). 
(d) Executive Order No. 9863 of May 31, 1947 (3 C. F. R. 1947 Supp.): 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 
International Telecommunication Union. 
(e) Executive Order No. 9887 of August 22, 1947 (3 C. F. R. 1947 supp.): 
Preparatory Commission for the International Refugee Organization and 
its suecessor, the International Refugee Organization. 
(f) Executive Order No. 9911 of December 19, 1947 (3 C. F. R. 1947 supp.): 
International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
(g) Executive Order No. 9972 of June 25, 1948 (3 C. F. R. 1948 supp.): 
International Joint Commission—United States and Canada. 
(h) Executive Order No. 10025 of December 30, 1948 (3 C. F. R. 1948 supp.): 
World Health Organization. 
Caribbean Commission. 
(7) Executive Order No. 10083 of October 10, 1949 (3 C. F. R. 1949 supp.). 
(j) Executive Order No. 10086 of November 25, 1949 (3 C. F. R. 1949 supp.): 
South Pacific Commission. 
(k) Executive Order No. 10133 of June 27, 1950 (3 C. F. R. 1950 supp.): 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
(1) Executive Order No. 10228 of March 26, 1951 (3 C. F. R. 1951 supp.): 
Inter-American Defense Board. 
(m) Executive Order No. 10335 of March 28, 1952 (3 C. F. R. 1952 supp.): 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe. This international organization is now known as the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration. 
(n) Executive Order No. 10533 of June 3, 1954 (19 F. R. 3289): 
Organization of Ame7;ican States. 


Mr. CarNnaHAN. We very often hear a criticism of the international 
agencies, and especially the specialized agencies, that the organizations 
are socialistic. 

Of course, it would perhaps be difficult to discuss this point, since 
there might be so many variations of what constitutes socialism. 
But would you care to comment on the organizations as to the absence 
or the degree of their socialistic tendencies? 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, as you say, an answer to this question 
would depend upon one’s definition of socialism. 

I take it that socialism, as we would normally define it, would mean 
an economic and political system which involves government owner- 
ship of the major instruments of production and distribution. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Yes. 

Mr. Witcox. That is the normally accepted definition of socialism, 
I believe. If you take that definition, 1 don’t know of any of these 
international organizations that would be classified as socialistic in 
their objectives or in their accomplishments. 

Indeed, I should think if any of them would take a position with 
respect to this problem it would be highly improper. 

For instance, the Postal Union does not in itself distribute mail or 
handle the job of taking care of the letters and packages that are sent 
between countries. It simply provides for the international agree- 
ment that will make the flow of mail easier and facilitate it. 
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I don’t think that you could consider that in the slightest socialistic. 

Similarly, other organizations like the World Health Organization 
and the International Labor Organization do things which the member 
states agree ought to be done. But to my knowledge they have not 
taken action which in itself would be called socialistic as I have defined 
the term ‘‘socialism.”’ 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Would you feel that Government-sponsored oper- 
ation of projects in the field of transportation or power might ap- 
proach the definition of socialism? 

Mr. Witcox. I am not certain that I understood your question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Government-sponsored projects in the field of 
transportation, public transportation, or public power might be termed 
as at least tending toward socialism? 

Mr. Witcox. Are you thinking, for example, of some of the projects 
of the specialized agencies which might perhaps be directed toward the 
improving of a public transportation system in a country? 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Yes, and especially a public transportation system 
that is Government-owned and operated? 

Mr. Witcox. I don’t think it is incumbent upon these organizations 
to attempt to change the economic structure of the country which is 
the recipient of technical assistance. 

We have in our country certain things, for example, municipalities 
may own the water plant or may own the streetcar system and the 
school system. 

Similarly, in other countries they may find that for certain reasons 
it is desirable to go further and expand that process somewhat. 

I don’t think it is the job of these specialized agencies to suggest to 
a country how it should organize its economic system. I don’t think 
they do. I think they are very careful to avoid getting into the 
political implications of that question. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Mr. Secretary, at this point, then, you contend that 
to your knowledge there has not been any pressure on the part of our 
specialized agencies to try to introduce socialistic tendencies or social- 
istic programs in countries that are not so accustomed, or at the 
present time do not have a socialistic program? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir; not to my knowledge. I can conceive of a 
country asking for technical assistance to improve its transportation 
system, or to improve some industrial developments in the country. 

But I would think it would be quite improper for the agencies to 
attempt to change the economic structure of a country and suggest 
to the governing authorities that they ought to become more soc ialistic 
rather than less socialistic. 

Mr. Zasiocki. If there are private funds available for developing 
some industry or a service to the people, do you further maintain 
that the specialized agencies of the United Nations do not try to out- 
do or outbid the private organizations? 

Mr. Wiicox. No, sir. I haven’t looked into this question specifi- 

cally, Mr. Zablocki, ‘but I would assume that if the specialized agencies 

knew that private capital were available to further a project in a par- 
ticular country, they would be only too glad to let that private capital 
come into the picture and do the job rather than spend the funds that 
were made available by the United Nations. 
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Mr. Zasuiocki. It is heartening to learn that it is your under- 
standing that the United Nations specialized agencies do not compete 
with private efforts. 

Mr. Witcox. I should hope they wouldn’t. It seems to me 
essential that private capital move into these areas to help do the 
job that the technical assistance program merely begins, because the 
technical assistance program is essentially looking into possibilities 
and exploring the avenues that a state might follow to improve its 
economic status. 

When the technical assistance team comes in and decides that a 
country ought to build a dam to develop its water project, then the 
job is to find the ¢ apital. 

It seems to me that any technical assistance which would work 
against the possibility of utilizing private capital would be defeating 
its Own purposes. 

Mr. Zasxocki. Following along that line, you don’t believe that 
the World Health Organization is sponsoring socialized medicine all 
over the world, do you? 

Mr. Wiicox. No, sir. I have seen no evidence of that since the 
World Health Organization was started in 1948. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Of course, you are aware of the fact that such 
charges were made? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. At the time the United States ratified the 
constitution of the World Health Organization, there was some 
concern in this country lest we be encouraging an organization that 
might be interested in fostering socialized medicine. 

I have seen no indications of that. I know our own delegations— 
I am sure Mr. Hays, if he were here, would agree—have been on the 
alert, of course, to notice any indication of that. 

To my knowledge, they have not encountered any such indication. 

Mr. Zasiocki. The concern was not only made at the time of 
organization; it is made repeatedly. 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir. I don’t have any specific facts before me. 
I don’ t know of any case in which that has been shown to be true. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is there any attempt at coordination and avoiding 
duplication between the private agencies and the governmental agen- 
cies in technical assistance programs? 

Mr. Witcox. I am not sure that I can answer your question in its 
entirety, Mr. Chairman. 

I do know that there is a great deal of coordination in the field be- 
tween private companies who want to come in and help in one way 
and another, and our own technical assistance program. 

I know that one of the things that we have always tried to do in a 

technical assistance program is to encourage and stimulate the efforts 
of private groups, because unless we have that kind of assistance, the 
technical assistance program is just a beginning and would hardly 
make a dent on the surface of a nation’s economy. 
o, it is essential that we encourage and coordinate the activities 
of these interested groups. 

Mr. Carnawan. Do you want to comment on whether or not a 
larger portion of the technical assistance programs throughout the 
world are being carried on by governmental organizations or by 
private organizations? 
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Mr. Witcox. I can’t give you a sound estimate of that. We will 
be glad to furnish for the record an account of what private organiza- 
tions are doing. 

Our own program runs in the magnitude of 25 to 30 million dollars 
in the United Nations, the total for United Nations technical assist- 
ance. The bilateral program will run something over $100 million for 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. CarnaHnan. I thought the comparison would be interesting. 

Mr. Witcox. We will be glad to submit the material for the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at p. 631.) 

Mr. Carnanwan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Merrow. Just 1 or 2 things, Mr. Chairman, if I may. In 
reference to the specialized agencies, as you said, Mr. Secretar y, in 
your statement yesterday, some of the issues that are before the Gen- 
eral Assembly may be more glamorous than the work of the specialized 
agencies. But I think that the work of these specialized agencies is 
making a tremendous contribution. It ought to be glamorous when 
we are helping people around the world. I sometimes refer to the 
Big Four of the specialized agencies as those that are fighting disease, 
hunger, illiteracy, and poverty. 

And everybody knows, particularly the chairman and Mr. Zablocki, 
with whom I have traveled a great deal in these various countries, 
that the conditions are appalling. I think that we are getting great 
results from these specialized agencies and the work that they are 
doing. 

I am just wondering—this is difficult, perhaps—but could you fur- 
nish for the record an estimate of how many people are illiterate in 
the world, how many people are diseased, how many people are 
hungry, how many people have low standards of living, because here 
we have four agencies fighting all of this? 

Perhaps the general public doesn’t know too much about the work 
of these specialized agencies, but certainly it is glamorous. I admit 
that it is sometimes difficult to have it public ized, the way a great 
political issue is publicized, but until we remedy these conditions 
around the world I think we are going to have a great deal of difficulty. 

That is one reason why I am such a strong supporter of the special- 
ized agencies. 

[ think if information of the kind I am requesting could be set off 
against showing what these agencies are trying to do about it, it would 
help to make people realize what tremendous contributions they make. 

Mr. Witcox. Those estimates, of course, would have to be very 
general, Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Mgrrow. I know. 

Mr. Wiucox. Because statistics won’t disclose very accurately how 
many people are hungry, ill-fed or ill-clothed. We will be glad to 
attempt to make some kind of estimate for the record. 

(The information requested appears in the appendix at pp. 802-803.) 

Mr. Zastockr. Mr. Merrow, you intend to include in the request 
the amount of assistance that was given in each category by the spec- 
ialized agencies. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. I would like to have that. Did we ask for 
that prior, the amount of assistance? 

Mr. Witcox. If I am not mistaken, I think yesterday you asked 
that the aid in the different categories be put on the record. 

73820—_56——5 
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Mr. Merrow. There is one thing more, Mr. Chairman. In the 
report that we made on the result of the Special Study Mission on 
International Organizations and Movements, of which I was chair- 
man, we stated that— 
the study mission appreciates the administrative difficulties encountered by inter- 
national organizations under the loyalty procedure established by Executive 
Order 10422. The mission feels that while these procedures should be acceler- 
ated, that in no instance should the standards established by those procedures be 
lowered or relaxed. 

We were very emphatic about that. What I would like to know 
is, is the percentage of United States technicians in these various 
agencies increasing or decreasing, because, as I recall, someone said 
we might be losing our leadership in these organizations from a tech- 
nical point of view. 

I would just like to get a comment on that general subject, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Wiicox. Mr. Chairman, that is a matter which is giving me 
a great deal of concern. We in the Department are working on it. 
We do not have in these specialized agencies as large a percentage of 
United States personnel as we think there should be. 

Mr. Merrow. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Witcox. That is due to a number of factors. It is due to the 
fact that the employment possibilities in the United States are very 
good. It is due to the fact that in comparison the inducements to go 
abroad are not sufficient to attract the best of our people. We are 
taking steps to remedy that. 

I think it is safe to say that the number of American personnel in 
the specialized agencies has decreased slightly in the last few years. 
We are now making an effort to regain any lost ground and to find 
ways and means of getting into these agencies competent Americans 
in top professional positions. 

We think it is highly important to do this, and we have made it a 
matter of top priority in our Bureau. 

I can give you the statistics, if you would like to have them, for the 
different agencies, to show the percentage of American personnel. 

Mr. Zasuockt. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it true that you have difficulty 
hiring American personnel? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir, that is true in some cases. Also the work 
opportunities in the United States, in industry and business particu- 
larly, are more attractive. 

Mr. Zasiockt. But even within governmental agencies, for example, 
International Cooperation Administration? 

Mr. Witcox. We have to distinguish between two types of em- 
ployment here. One is in the technical assistance program where 
there are lots of opportunities to get highly skilled people to go abroad 
for a year or two to make a contribution. They don’t have to move 
permanently out of the country, and there are lots of opportunities 
there. We need many able and skilled people. But, on the other 
hand, there are these specialized agencies, and the permanent staffs 
which we were speaking of, which do not have the number of Ameri- 
cans that I think they ought to have. That involves people leaving 
their homes, going abroad to settle in Geneva, Rome, Paris, and 
making a life’s work out of their jobs with the international agency. 
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Mr. Merrow. This business of acceleration of clearance is only one 
of the many factors, I would judge, from what you said? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. I meant to come to that, Mr. Merrow. It was 
necessary to inaugurate a loyalty clearance program so as to make 
sure that Americans in these various agencies were acceptable and 
properly cleared. 

For a time that dislocated somewhat our relationships with the 
agencies, because the clearance program, which called for a full field 
investigation, took several months, and an American applying to an 
agency might expect to wait for 5 or 6 months before he could be 
employed. 

We have now made arrangements with these agencies so that it is 
not necessary to resort to the full field investigation before the indi- 
vidual ic employed on a probationary basis. If the initial check with 
our security agencies reveals no adverse information about the indi- 
vidual, he can be employed on a probationary basis until the full 
field check is made. 

We have found through experience that out of hundreds and 
hundreds of cases, if the individuals have no adverse information 
against them in the preliminary check, their full field investigation 
will prove satisfactory. 

The percentage of failure in those cases is so slight as to warrant 
our expectation that in all such cases the facts will reveal that the 
person is a loyal person, and can be continued on in the employment 
of the agency. 

7 Merrow. Then, there is no relaxation of standards of any 
kind? 

Mr. Witcox. There is no relaxation of standards, except that this 
new procedure takes only a couple of weeks. It will speed up the 
employment process and encourage the employment of Americans in 
these agencies. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Mr. Secretary, on the question of dismissals, have 
very many of the personnel of the specialized agencies been dismissed 
from their jobs, and, if so, how do the United States people fare with 
the others in the question of dismissals? 

Mr. Wiicox. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that under Executive 
Order 10422, issued in January 1953, which provided for the investi- 
gation of United States nationals employed by international organiza- 
tions as to their loyalty to the United States, steps were taken then 
to look into the loyalty of these individuals. 

Since the issuance of the order, and through December 31, 1955, 
6,514 cases have been processed to completion. The actual workload 
has been higher, however, since a number of investigations were dis- 
continued because of separations, resignations, or withdrawals of 
application for international employment. 

Of the total completed cases, only 16 have resulted in adverse 
loyalty determinations by the International Organization Employees 
Board of the United States Civil Service Commission. Of those, 
seven have been terminated. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Those are United States personnel? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnawan. Do you have any estimate of the number of dis- 
missals of other nationals? 
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Mr. Wiicox, No, sir. We don’t have figures oh the dismissals of 
the nationals of other countries. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Secretary, what specialized agencies were the 
seven dismissals in? 

Mr. Witcox. I am sorry. There weré 9 fathér than 7. There 
were 7 of those in UNESCO, 1 in WHO, and 1 in the Unitéd Nations 
proper. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Could those seven dismissals in UNESCO have been 
the dirt under the rug that 4 certain Member of Congress was \refer- 
ring to recently, that theré was some dirt in UNESCO that was swept 
under the rug? 

Mr. Witcox. I can only guess what he might have been referring 
to, sir. It is possible that he had this in mind. I think these efforts 
have resulted in putting on a more stable basis the employment of our 
citizens in these organizations. I had hopes when the organizations 
were set up that we would be able to recruit the finest of American 
personnel, people who would be representative of our country and 
its institutions in the best sense of that word. We do hope that we 
can keep that goal in mind as we go along here. 

I think it has been helpful to have these loyalty clearances instituted 
and to have the atmosphere clarified in this way. 

Mr. Zaswocki. Subversive activities within UNESCO was im- 
plied. I am just at a loss as to what the dirt was. I can’t track it 
down. Of course, when we have representatives from that special 
agency before this subcommittee for testimony, I expect to ask that 
question. 

Mr. Witcox. I think they will be able to go into detail more when 
they come to comment on UNESCO, specifically. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the Secretary 
for giving attention to the problem of our technical leadership in these 
various associations, and would like to feel that there is a great deal of 
attention being given to it, because I feel that we ought to maintain 
our leadership in these specialized agencies. I think that is exceedingly 
important. 

Mr, CarnaHan. Are there further questions, or did you have further 
comment? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. I would certainly agree with Mr. Merrow. 
The committee has my assurance that we will devote a great deal of 
effort to this problem. 

There are two things, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to submit 
for the record, which might help clarify points which have been raised 
during the afternoon. 

One is a list of the specialized agencies, and the Federal agencies 
with substantive responsibilities for those agencies, together with a list 
of the interdepartmental committees which deal with international 
organization matters. 

It will show you a little more effectively, perhaps, how coordina- 
tion is effected. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING AGENCIES OF UNITED States GOVERNMENT HAVING 
Masor SUBSTANTIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
anp How Svucu Responsisitity Is CoorpinatTep With OVERALL UNITED 
Srates ForeIGNn Po.ricy 

Specialized agency Federal agency with substantive responsibility 

Food and Agriculture Organization___. Department of Agriculture. 

International Bank for Reconstruction Treasury Department. 
and Development. 

International Civil Aviation Organiza- Department of Commerce (Civil Aero- 
tion. nautics Administration). 

International Labor Organization_.__._._ Department of Labor. 

International Monetary Fund_____-_... Treasury Department. 

International Telecommunication Union. Federal Communications Commission. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, Department of State (UNESCO rela- 
and Cultural Organization. tions staff), advised by U.S. National 

Commission for UNESCO. 

Universal Postal Union__- Post Office Department. 

World Health Organization._....._..._. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (U.S. Public Health Service). 

World Meteorological Organization_._.. Department of Commerce (Weather 
Bureau). 

The Department of State is concerned, from the point of view of general foreign 
policy, with the organization and work of each of the 10 specialized agencies, 
Other Government departments, as indicated above, are concerned with the sub- 
stantive work of the several agencies. The coordination of these varying interests 
and, when necessary, the reconciliation of differing views within the Government 
are matters of great importance. It is obviously essential that United States 
representatives who speak and vote in meetings of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies should all reflect a consistent foreign policy. 

This coordination of policy is carried on through a network of interdepartmental 
committees that are advisory to the Secretary of State. On these are represented 
the State Department (whose spokesman represents all the regional and functional 
bureaus interested in the subject matter) as well as the substantive departments 
concerned. (A list of these committees appears in the appendix at pp. 643-644.) 
Position papers for a particular international meeting are discussed, revised, 
and cleared with great care in the appropriate committee. Occasionally, differ- 
ences of opinion arise on matters of such importance that the papers have to be 
referred to higher officers of the interested departments and even to the Cabinet. 
Normally, however, the interdepartmental committee is able to hammer out a 
paper that reflects the concerted view of the executive branch. The collection of 
position papers necessary for a given meeting is then approved by the Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, and a covering letter of 
instruction to the delegation is signed by him on behalf of the Secretary of State, 


Mr. Wiicox. Then, you might like to have the percentage of 
American personnel which is employed in these different agencies. 
We started on that, Mr. Merrow, a short time ago, and we were side- 
—— I will be glad to leave that for the record, if the committee 

esires. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. It will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 572, 577, 
582, 587, 592, 601, 605, and 807.) 

Mr. Wiicox. Also, Mr. Chairman, yesterday Mrs. Bolton asked 
several questions. Would you like us to leave with the committee 
the questions and suggested answers that I would have given to her 
if she had been here this afternoon? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes; you may submit them, and they will be 
made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 644-657. 

Mr. Witcox. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

_Mr. Carnauan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, on behalf of all of us. 
We want to express our appreciation for the time that you have spent 
with us. The committee stands adjourned until Thursday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the meeting adjourned.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:15 p. m., in room G-o, 
United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The committee will come to order for a continua- 
tion of hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Hon. J. Ernest Wilkins, 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, Department of Labor. 

I might say, Mr. Wilkins, before you begin, that we have tentatively 
agreed that should Hon. Harold C. McClellan make his appearance, 
that he can only be with us for 30 minutes, and we will permit him to 
give his testimony at that time. He has other schedules that he must 
meet. 

If we should suspend with other testimony for his convenience, we 
will pick up again after we are through with Mr. McClellan. 

Mr. Gorpvon. Maybe Mr. Wilkins also has a meeting? 

Mr. Carnawan. He says it is agreeable with him. I talked with 
him before about this announcement. 

Mr. Gorpvon. I just want to stand up for anybody that is from 
Chicago. 

Mr. CarnauAan. Mr. Wilkins, we are happy to have you with us. 
You may proceed as you wish, by prepared statement or any way 
you care to proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Wiixins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am exceedingly glad to have this opportunity to present a state- 
ment with respect to the International Labor Organization, one of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

I know a great many questions have been raised in the past several 
months about the ILO. I shall attempt to answer some of those 
questions in my prepared statement. Those that I do not answer 
in my prepared statement, I shall be happy to submit for examination. 
My only regret, perhaps, is that my time is not limited to 30 minutes. 

The ILO is a specialized agency associated with the United Nations. 

It is an international forum established in 1919 under the Treaty 
of Versailles. Its present membership is composed of 71 nations. 
The organization promotes the voluntary cooperation of nations in 
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improving working and living conditions. It has no power to coerce. 
The ILO can impose no standard or system on any of its member 
countries. 

The ILO works through three principal bodies. 

The International Labor Conference: The principal funetion of the 
Conference is to develop standards on labor questions. The only 
obligation on any country is to eonsider them and to make factual 
reports, from time to time, on its own law and practice as related to 
them. No country is obligated to adopt, accept or ratify these 
standards. 

Each member country is entitled to send 1 employer, 1 worker, and 
2 government delegates to the annual conference. All delegates are 
accompanied by advisors on technical matters. The employer and 
worker delegates must be chosen in agreement with the most repre- 
sentative employer and worker organizations in each country. 

The governing body establishes policy for operations of the ILO, 
supervises the work of the Secretariat (the International Labor 
Office), and of all subsidiary organs, regional conferences, industrial 
committees, etc. 

It is composed of 10 employer, 10 worker, and 20 government 
members. The U. S. S. R. Government is the only Communist 
member (with one vote) on the governing body. As 1 of the 10 states 
of chief industrial importance, like the United States, the U.S. S. R. 
Government is automatically a member. 

The International Labor Office carries on research, services the 
various meetings of the Organization, provides assistance on technical 
problems, and disseminates information through its publications. 

The ILO was created during the social and economic stresses follow- 
ing the First World War, in recognition of the fact that unless con- 
structive and demoeratic action were taken to consider the social 
and economic problems of working men and women, the revolutionary 
movements which already had engulfed Russia might make substantial 
headway in Western Europe and other parts of the world. 

The United States joined the ILO on August 20, 1934, pursuant to 
Public Resolution 43, 73d Congress, 2d session, approved June 19, 
1934. 

Unique feature of the ILO: The “tripartite” structure of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization probably reflects more than in any other 
international organization the democratic basis of our society. It is 
the only intergovernmental organization which does not limit official 
status to government representatives and government points of view. 
Employer and worker, as well as government, representatives have 
full participating and voting rights in the ILO, and have an official 
voice and influence in developing the policies and supervising the 
work of the Organization. 

Accomplishments and activities of ILO: The ILO provides a forum 
of world opinion that has supported free democratic institutions and 
ideas. 

It has helped member nations to achieve social and economic con- 
ditions which are conducive to political and economic stability, which 
helps to remove conditions on which communism breeds. 

The ILO activities and programs have— 
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(a) Encouraged the alleviation of poverty, insecurity, and human 
exploitation that are among tlie principal causes of social upheaval, 
revolution, and war. 

(b) Discouraged unfair competition in international trade based on 
substandard conditions of labor. 

(c) Contributed to the development and maintenance of democratic 
coneépts and institutions. 

(d) Helped men and women in all nations to learn that theif aspira- 
tions for a decent life can be achieved under democratic institutions 
and will not be achieved under totalitarian systems. 

The vast majority of worker representatives in the ILO do not 
follow the Communist or any other totalitarian line. The ILO is an 
organization from which they have had support in their belief that 
progress in the alleviation of their problems is possible within a demo- 
cratic framework. They get the cooperation of governments and 
employers who wish to strengthen free society from the onslaught of 
totalitarianism. 

Following World War II, the ILO, at the request of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, assisted in facilitating the 
mobility of labor. An international occupational nomenclature was 
developed which made it possible to match more accurately the avail- 
able skills with the job requirements. Information on labor shortages 
and surplus was collected and disseminated, which facilitated a more 
orderly utilization of labor resources. 

The ILO has promoted industrial training in all areas of the world 
in order to develop the skills necessary for industrial development and 
expansion. 

The ILO is assisting the European Coal and Steel Community in 
dealing with working conditions and labor market problems. 

In the United States there exists practically unanimous agreement 
among employers, workers, and the Government that our higher 
wages and our high standard of life are due to a very large degree to 
our ceaseless quest for higher productivity. The ILO, with labor 
and management participation, is in a unique position to put efforts 
to increase productivity in correct perspective, and to make a lasting 
contribution in this field. It is interesting to note that labor, in the 
ILO, has given full support to programs to increase productivity; a 
significant accomplishment. 

The report of a specially constituted ILO Committee of Experts 
on Productivity in Manufacturing Industries (on which John C. 
Gebhart, director of research, National Assciation of Manufacturers, 
and Rudolph Faupl, international representative, International 
Association of Machinists, AFL, served) has received wide acclaim 
as one of the outstanding and practical works on the subject. Prac- 
tical results have been achieved under technical assistance projects in 
India, Israel, and Egypt. 

The ILO carries on programs and activities designed to strengthen 
democratic institutions and the free world. It has a program for 
the examination of alleged violations of freedom of association. 
Allegations are carefully reviewed to sort out unsubstantiated or propa- 
gandistic complaiats, and publicity is given to those cases where it 
is clear that government control and domination of trade unions for 
the political purpose of the state is a fact. Wide publicity was given 
to the complete absence of trade union freedoms in Czechoslovakia, 
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and a case against the U.S. S. R. is currently before the ILO. Using 
the only power it has, namely, the publication of facts, the ILO is 
making an important contribution to promoting and strengthening 
democratic as against totalitarian institutions. 

The U. S. S. R. has been unable to retard the work of the ILO 
which is specifically directed against communist practices. Russia 
had vigorously attacked the work of the ILO even prior to its return 
to membership. This past summer, despite the U.S. S. R., the ILO 
governing body established an independent Committee on Forced 
Labor to analyze and report on materials received, which deal with 
the use and extent of forced labor throughout the world. 

The degree to which the standards developed by the ILO conference 
have encouraged member countries to raise their labor standards is, 
of course, difficult to assess in concrete terms. These standards 
cannot be imposed, and what influence they have had depends upon 
the extent to which countries have found them useful as a source of 
suggestions and ideas for the improvement of their standards. 

It should be clearly understood that these standards do not propose 
one set of practices to the exclusion of others; they are not a “‘blueprint” 
of any system. ‘These standards represent what at least two-thirds 
of the government, employer, and worker delegates at the conference 
support as desirable and they recognize the variety of practices that 
exist in the free world so that they may be adapted to the varying 
needs, circumstances, and traditions of the countries of the free world. 

United States participation in the ILO has influenced the character 
of the Organization and the kinds of programs it has undertaken. 

Samuel Gompers, who headed the Commission on Labor Legislation 
of the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, and his American colleagues 
opposed a proposal to establish the ILO as an international parliament 
with powers to enact and enforce legislation on labor questions. 
They maintained that such a plan would constitute an encroachment 
on the sovereign rights of each nation to handle its own domestic 
affairs, and would not recognize differences of approach in the han- 
dling of labor problems by the different countries. Instead, the ILO 
was created as an international agency to promote the voluntary 
cooperation of all nations in the improvement of working and living 
conditions. 

Since the United States joined the ILO in 1934, the practical 
economic approach of American trade unions, following the tradition 
of Samuel Gompers, has been something of a counterbalance to the 
more politically oriented approach of labor representatives from 
other parts of the world. 

The private-enterprise concepts of American employers, based on 
mass production, competition and progressive management have had 
their influence in the employer group of the Organization, where the 
brand of capitalism that reflects the philosophy of cartels and 
restricted production is also represented. 

American ideas of free competition with the greatest possible 
freedom for labor and management to handle their own affairs through 
voluntary action and collective bargaining have been injected into 
the councils of the ILO. 

The United States has been influential in the determination of the 
kinds of programs that the ILO has undertaken. The general United 
States approach to the LILO program has been to try to develop the 
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Organization’s activities along lines that seem to hold the best prospect 
for practical accomplishment, and which will contribute most to 
strengthening democratic institutions and the free world. 

The United States has, with some success, sought to shift the 
emphasis of ILO activities away from the traditional standards 
development work, to more practical operational programs, practical 
research and technical work on specific problems (safety, control of 
dust, increasing productivity, and the like), and dissemination of 
information. 

The ILO programs on freedom of association and forced labor 
were instituted under United States leadership. 

Of particular interest to the United States is the development of a 
practical ILO program to promote wider and improved use of free 
and voluntary labor-management relations. This, again, is an effort 
(particularly important in the newer countries undergoing industrial 
development, where governments are prone to become extensively 
involved in this matter) to show the ways in which management and 
labor can learn to work together and settle their differences with a 
minimum of government interference. It is being approached as a 
matter of free men working together, not as a matter of government 
edict. It is a subject, of course, which is advantageous to us and 
embarrassing to the Soviets. Mr. David L. Cole, former Director 
of the United States Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
has just recently completed his work as a consultant with the ILO, in 
charge of developing recommendations for this new program. 

United States obligations under ILO constitution: The labor stand- 
ards adopted by the International Labor Conference may take the 
form of conventions, which are open to ratification, or of recommenda- 
tions, which are not ratifiable. 

The ILO is the only international organization which has specific 
provisions in its constitution recognizing Federal-State relationships 
existing in countries with Federal forms of government. Under the 
constitutional systems of such countries, like the United States, it 
is inappropriate to consider the ratification of certain ILO conven- 
tions. The ILO constitution therefore, stipulates that when the 
Federal Government of such countries determines that the subject 
of a convention is not wholly a Federal matter, the country will give 
it the same kind of consideration as it would a recommendation 
(that is, the convention would not be considered for ratification). 

The Standing Committee on Peace and Law through the United 
Nations and the section of international and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association have recognized the desirability of this 
method of procedure. Their joint report of September 1951, states: 

It was agreed that if the subject of human rights and freedom in the world 
under the United Nations Charter is to be pressed in the current state of con- 
flicting and confused ideologies, the best approach would be by way of the pro- 
cedure followed by the International Labor Organization, rather than by way of 
legally binding multipartite treaties. The International Labor Organization 
proceeds in an advisory way formulating standards which are embodied in recom- 
mendations for legislative action by the members of the Organization or in con- 
ventions for ratifications in the usual course, except as specifically provided with 
respect to Federal states which, where an International Labor Organization 
convention is wholly or partly within the sphere of state action, have the duty 
to make effective arrangements for reference of the convention to the proper 
Federal or state authorities for the enactment of legislation or other action, and 
to report from time to time what has been done. 
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Communist influénee in the ELO: The concern that has been 
expressed over Communist domination of fhe ILO is not supported 
by the facts. The Communists joined the ILO because it is an effec- 
tive avenue through which to reach and try to influence the labor 
leaders of the world. Communist influence, of course, will be in- 
creased with any diminuation of our participation and influence in 
the Organization, and one of Russia’s main objectives is t6 isolate us 
in the Organization. 

The Communists, however, are far from a position of domination 
in the Organization. Communist strength in the various organs of 
the ILO show that they are a very small minority. 

In the governing body the policies are determined for operations 
of the Organization and its activities are supervised, by the governing 
body which, to exercise close and continuing control, meets three 
times a year. There are 40 members of fhe governing body: 20 
governments, 10 employers, and 10 workers. The sole Communist 
member is the U. S. S. R. government. It has membership auto- 
matically as one of the 10 states of chief industrial importance (the 
other 10 government members, and 10 employer, and 10 worker 
members are elected for 3-year terms by the International Labor 
Conference). Communist participation in the governing body is on 
the ratio of 1 to 39. 

ILO conference: The U.S.S. R. and 7 of its satellites are among the 
71 member nations of the ILO. This gives them a potential voting 
block of 32 votes (4 per country) in the ILO conference, out of a total 
of 284 potential votes in the conference. This does not mean to 
deprecate the seriousness of the fact that, because the 8 so-called 
employers and 8 so-called workers from these Communist countries 
are actually additional government representatives, all 32 of these 
Communist votes are in fact government votes. Neither does it 
mean to imply that 2 or 3 additional Communist votes might not be 
reflected in the conference. Thirty-five or so votes, however, out of a 
total exceeding 250 is not in itself anything approaching domination 
of the conference. 

What, then, is the basis for maintaining that the ILO is Communist 
dominated? The same countries in Europe, in the Pacific, in the 
Americas, and stretching from Turkey to Pakistan that have banded 
together in defense pacts against the Communists are members 
of the ILO. The employer group (with the exception of the Com- 
munist so-called employers themselves) is anti-Communist. The 
worker group is composed principally of representatives from unions 
affiliated with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
which broke away from the World Federation of Trade Unions because 
the WFTU is Communist dominated. 

The free world is represented in strength in the TLO; not only by 
its governments, but by representatives of its industry and its labor. 

Is the fear therefore that these eight Communist countries are going 
to dominate the conference through the leadership and influence they 
will exercise on this non-Communist majority? If so, this is an admis- 
sion—I fear—that we believe we are unable, or that we lack the 
interest, to compete successfully with the Communists in this strategic 
battleground in the ideological fight for men’s minds. 

Industrial committees: There are 10 committees in the ILO 
organized along industrial lines. These, like the governing body and 
conference, are tripartite. The average size of these committees is 
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20 countries each. Many countries, of course, have membership on 
more than one committee. Of an approximate total of 200 member- 
ships, none is held by the U. S. 5S. R., and only two are held by her 
satellites (Poland on the Coal Mines Committee, and Czechoslovakia 
on the Metal Trades Committee). 

Technical assistance: The U.S. S. R. has made a financial contri- 
bution to the U. N. technical assistance fund. Up to the present time 
the ILO is the only specialized agency participating in the U. N. 
technical assistance program that has not used any of these Russian 
funds. No Russian technicians or materials have been used in the 
ILO technical assistance program. 

How the ILO is financed: The ILO, like other international organ- 
izations, is financed through contributions by member governments 
to its annual budget. 

The budget is subjected to an exhaustive weeklong analysis and 
debate by the employer, worker, and government members of the 
governing body, and reflects a program of activities which those three 
groups, almost always unanimously, can adopt. 

The United States contributes 25 percent of the ILO budget. This 
is less than it contributes to the United Nations or any of its other 
major specialized agencies. The scale of proportionate contributions 
of member countries to the budget is fixed by the International Labor 
Conference after consideration of recommendations by the governing 
body. These recommendations, in turn, are based upon the report 
to the governing body of its Allocation Committee which is composed 
entirely of government members. The United States is a member of 
the Allocation Committee. 

I have with me tables showing United States financial contributions 
to the ILO since 1935, and the changes in United States percentage 
contributions to U. N. organizations between 1951 and 1955, if the 
committee wishes to have them. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Yes, we would like to have them for the record. 
You may submit them and they will be included as a part of the 
record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


United States contributions to the International Labor Organization (ILO) since 
inception of United States membership 


Fiscal year: Fiscal yeAr—Continued 

1948__ ak : $521, 697 
287, 416 WG. eu -_. 1,091, 739 
225, 456 1950__ - 25 848, 058 
197, 707 1951_ hadith ibs dace 
192, 840 1952_ eo 1, 466, 412 
240, 393 1953. - 1, 538, 991 
242, 393 Rome: 6 28rb. 1, 421, 299 
253, 337 MOOR. wie ta + asta 1, 527, 476 
250, 041 1956 1, 633, 857 
250, 041 ee 2 
532, 638 ' _... 14, 723, 339 
487, 656 1957 estimate.._..._.. 1, 638, 861 


United States percentage of assessments 1949-56 


Calendar year: Percent | Calendar year—Continued 
Messier E> uhh Gaubawe 18. 35 
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Mr. Wiikins. Mechanism of United States participation in the 
TLO: In accordance with the tripartite principle in the ILO, the 
United States employer and worker interests are represented by their 
principal organizations. 

The National Association of Manufacturers and Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States determine United States employer policy, 
and jointly recommend employer delegates and advisers to ILO 
meetings to represent their point of view. The AFL-CIO performs 
the same function on the United States worker side. 

The United States employer and worker delegates to the 1954 ILO 
conference were each elected to 3-year terms as employer and worker 
members of the ILO governing body. 

Instructions to United States Government representatives to ILO 
meetings are issued by the Department of State. They are developed 
on a governmentwide basis, and are reviewed and approved by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on International Labor Policy before 
being issued by the Department of State. 

The Department of State is responsible for all foreign-policy aspects 
of our participation in the ILO, and looks to the Department of Labor 
for coordinating the development of the technical or substantive labor 
aspects of our participation, for consideration by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee referred to above. The Department of Commerce 
participates with the Departments of State and Labor in carrying out 
the responsibilities of the United States Government with respect to 
the ILO. 

f I have a chart which shows the number of agencies of the Federal 
Government that were consulted during a 3-month period on ILO 


matters, and the type of consultation that was involved in each case, 
which I shall be glad to file with the committee, if it wishes it. 
Mr. CarnaHwAN. You may do so, and it will be included as a part 
of your testimony. 
(The information referred to appears in the appendix at B 658.) 
e 


Mr. Wiuxins. Day-to-day liaison with the ILO in neva is 
maintained through our Consulate General. Official communications 
are also sent between the Director General of the ILO and the United 
States Government representative on the governing body, as pro- 
vided in article 11 of the ILO constitution. 

Consultations are held with employer and worker representatives 
when government policy is being developed, so that their point of 
view can be considered. It is also important that they have an under- 
standing of the government point of view, and the reasons behind it, 
on the issues that are to be debated in the ILO in order to avoid mis- 
understanding. 

During the course of ILO meetings, of course, close relationships 
between United States Government, employer, and worker repre- 
sentatives are maintained. 

Conclusion: Our freedoms and our form of government are in no 
way endangered but in fact are strengthened by our participation in 
the ILO. ‘The ILO has no coercive power to impose any standard 
on any of the member countries. If we were to withdraw from the 
Organization, however, and if Communist influence in and through 
the Organization were to be increased thereby, the Russian objective 
of using the ILO as another instrumentality to promote influences 
in the world that are antagonistic to our freedoms and form of gov- 
ernment would be enhanced. . 
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Our role in the ILO is not defensive but serves the interests of the 
United States in world peace, social and economic stability, and 
strengthening democratic influence in the free world, and promotes 
the protection of United States labor standards and business interests 
from unfair competition. The ILO is an invaluable forum of world 
opinion for the United States. The United States Government, em- 
ployers, and workers can and should assume effective leadership in 
the Organization. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We.-will go into a questioning period. I will first give the members 
of the subcommittee an opportunity to question, and then we will be 
glad to have all the members of the committee to participate in the 
questioning and the discussion. 

Mr. Secretary, I should like to ask you to explain to us again, you 
have touched upon it, just how is a member state admitted to the 
ILO. 

Mr. Witxins. Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of the ILO 
constitution any member of the United Nations can come into the 
ILO by writing a letter to the Director General, agreeing to subscribe 
to the provisions of the ILO constitution. 

Any nation that is not a member of the United Nations must make 
application to the ILO for membership, and that application must 
receive a two-thirds majority vote of the conference. 

I think I would like to say here, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit 
me, to point out that in 1954 Rumania made application for member- 
ship in the ILO. 

The matter was referred to a subcommittee of the Steering Com- 
mittee, and the subcommittee of 6 voted 4 to 2 not to accept the 
application. 

The Rumanian representatives heard what the subcommittee had 
done and asked that further consideration of its application be 
postponed. 

We are in the peculiar position of having had Rumania join the 
United Nations in this last group of nations that got in. There is 
nothing that the ILO constitution provides now that would permit 
us to prevent Rumania from becoming a member of the ILO if they 
agreed to abide by the constitution. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. May any member of the U. N. become a member 
of the ILO without any further action by the U. N. or the ILO? 

Mr. Witxrns. Yes. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Has any applicant ever been turned down? You 
mentioned this one that was turned down in the committee. 

Mr. Wixxins. I am sorry. I do not have the answer to that 
es That is the only one in my 2 years of experience with the 

Mr. CarnaHAN. There was no particular action to be taken then 
on the U.S. S. R. coming into the ILO? 

Mr. Wixxins. That is right. The U. S. S. R. was a member of 
the ILO. I think they came in about the same time the United 
States did in 1934. They withdrew in 1939. For a period of 14 or 
15 years they lambasted the ILO and said it was no good, until they 
finally discovered it was an important forum in which they would 
like to participate. 
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In the meantime, the ILO constitution had been changed—let me 
say this: They agreed to come in and submit to all the provisions of 
the ILO constitution except to submit matters to the International 
Court of Justice. 

When they did that, they were turned down. Then they made 
application and agreed to submit to all of the provisions of the ILO 
constitution, and there was nothing in the ILO constitution that 
would permit nations to object to them. They were members of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Carnauan. The procedure for the admission of a former mem- 
ber takes the same course as if they had not been a member before? 

Mr. Wiixins. I: takes the same course. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. What constitutes withdrawal? 

Mr. Wiixkins. Withdrawal is made by writing a letter indicating 
that you wish to withdraw. You can give the'reasons you want to 
withdraw or you don’t have to. 

The only penalty imposed is that a nation withdrawing must for 
2 years after the date of the receipt of its withdrawal pay its annual 
contribution to the ILO. 

Mr. Carnawan. Did the United States delegates take any partic- 
ular stand or make any recommendations regarding the application of 
the U.S. 8. R. for membership? 

Mr. Wi.xins. There was no basis for it, because it was never a 
subject for discussion. 

Mr. Zasiocki. What was the date? 

Mr. Witxins. 1954. 

Mr. Zasuocki. The second application? 

Mr. Wixkrins. 1954. 

Mr. Zasiocki. What period of time elapsed? 

Mr. Witk1rns. 15 years, approximately; 1939. 

Mr. Zastockt. Their first application was with reservation you 
stated? 

Mr. Wiixins. That was in 1954. It was probably not more than 
a month. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you care to comment just a little further 
on what you believe to be the reasons for the U. 5. 8. R. wanting to 
return to membership? 

Mr. Wixk1ns. This, of course, is only my personal deduction. I am 
frankly of the opinion that the U. S. S. R. recognized that the labor 
forum furnished perhaps the best forum they could find to try to 
spread their philosophy of government. 

I think that I can also say, Mr. Chairman, that you will find the 
U. S. S. R. supporting propositions contrary to what is actually 
happening in the U.S.5. R., if the reports we get from the U. 8.8. R. 
are true. 

Just to cite one example: The U.S. 8S. R. has indicated its support 
of a convention on forced labor. That, of course, I think is done 
primarily to embarrass the United States. I don’t think anybody 
here believes for a moment that they will do anything about it in 
the U.S. 5S. R. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am happy to see you, 
Mr. Wilkins. I want to thank you for your fine statement that you 
have made before our committee. 
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On page 5 I notice that you say that the U.S. S. R. has been unable 
to retard the work of the ILO which is specifically directed against 
Communist practices. 

Have you any reports of any of their approaches where they have 
wanted to retard the doings of the LLO? 

Mr. Wixxins. Congressman Gordon, one of the things that I men- 
tioned in this statement was the matter of the Committee on Freedom 
of Association, the efforts of which committee are directed toward 
preventing the violation of trade union rights. 

The U. S. S. R. has very stubbornly resisted the work of that 
committee. They resisted it on at least two grounds, one, they are 
not represented on the committee, and two, that no representatives 
from the Communist-dominated trade unions are members of this 
committee. 

The committee has gone on with its work, has made its report. 
The U. 5S. S. R. had one complaint against the country—I am not 
sure, but perhaps they have in the last few months sent in replies 
to questionnaires sent them by the committee with reference to this 
particular case. 

I think in fairness to the committee I must say that representatives 
from the U. S. 8S. R. have changed their tactics, in my judgment, a 
little from 1954 to 1955. 

When they came back to the conference in 1954, it was my first 
experience with them, my first experience with the conference, they 
came in rather belligerently, demanding that they were entitled to 
sit on this committee, do this thing and the other thing. 

In 1955, their approach was different. It was one of these ap- 
proaches that said, ‘‘We can get along with anybody in the world, 
and while our philosophy is different from that of other nations, 
we see no reason why representatives, as they refer to the United 
States, of a capitalistic system and the Communist government can’t 
sit at the same table and discuss problems which are common to 
workingmen everywhere in the world.”’ 

[t is, in my mind, a very dangerous approach because if you are not 
careful you might be taken in. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. How do you account for this change of attitude? 

Mr. WiLkrns. I presume it may be accounted for in the expressions 
which we are noting in our press now where Stalin was a great man at 
one time where now they say he was not so great. That may be the 
same sort of tactics they are using. 

Mr. Gorpon. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman, on that 
very same topic. Do they practice the same form of collective bar- 
gaining as we do here? 

Mr. Wirkins. My own personal opinion is that they don’t have 
free workers, free employers, and not having those, I have my doubts 
[ haven’t been there—that they could practice it if they were inclined 
to practice it. 

I believe they do not have the machinery with which to practice it. 

Mr. Gorpon. It is a kind of synthetic membership? 

Mr. Wixx1ns. We say, and I think the record ought to be perfectly 
clear, that the worker delegate, employer delegate, and the Govern- 
ment delegate of the United States are all agreed that the representa- 
tives from the workers and the employers of the Soviet Union are just 
additional government representatives. 

73820—56——-6 
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I don’t think there is any dispute about it in the United States, as 
far as the representatives are concerned. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I was very 
grateful for your comprehensive statement in which you have taken 
up one by one the various charges or insinuations that are constantly 
being leveled at the ILO, and you have dealt with them in a very 
convincing way. 

One comment on your last point: You say these delegates from the 
Soviet Union, regardless of what they pretend to be, are all sort of 
government workers. Wasn’t that demonstrated also in the farmers 
that came to Iowa? The leader of the group went back and promptly 
became a Minister of Agriculture. 

I didn’t quite understand your statement that you thought that 
the Soviet agreement to the forced-labor proposal would be a means of 
embarrassing the United States. How would it embarrass us? By 
making it impossible for us to accuse them of forced labor because 
they say they are against it, or what? 

Mr. Witkrns. No. As I indicated—of course, the Department of 
State determines our policy on these questions. I am not sure that 
we have developed a position on this question of forced labor so far as 
ILO is concerned. 

Mr. Jupp. Obviously, there may be something more there than 
meets the eve which I do not understand. 

Mr. Witxrns. I don’t think I would have a right to state what the 
Department of State policy is. 

Mr. Jupp. I think somewhere, Mr. Chairman, before we gei 
through we ought to have this clarified, not asking the Department of 
Labor to speak on it, but somebody from the Department of State to 
speak on it. 

I can’t believe that we have no policy on that as far as our internal 
affairs is concerned; perhaps we have not taken an external policy 
because it might be embarrassing to our allies. 

[ notice, sir, in some parts you talk about the standards——— 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Judd, Mr. Mulliken of the State Department 
is here if you care to direct a question to him. 

Mr. Jupp. Isn’t he going to be on the witness stand? 

Mr. Carnawan. No. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, Mr. Chairman, if it is in order—— 

Mr. CarnaHan. I think it is in order. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to direct this question to him, then. 


STATEMENT OF OTIS MULLIKEN, OFFICER IN CHARGE OF SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Mutirken. Mr. Congressman, would you mind stating that 
question again? 

Mr. Jupp. The background of it is a remark that Secretary Wilkins 
made, that he thought that perhaps the action of the Soviet delegates 
to the ILO in supporting the forced-labor convention was taken in 
order to embarrass the United States. 

I just couldn’t see where or why that would embarrass the United 
States. 
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So I asked him why he said that, and he said that he was not in a 
position to speak of it because he was not sure that the United States 
Department of State had developed an American position on this 
question of forced labor. 

Mr. Muu.ikeENn. One way in which it might embarrass the United 
States is that if the Soviet Union were to ratify such a convention, 
then they could allege that they had no forced labor in the Soviet 
Union; whereas, as | think we all know, the United States Govern- 
ment in many forums has made a very effective point in countering 
Soviet propaganda in pointing out that forced labor exists extensively 
in the Soviet Union and in the satellite countries. 

There is the possibility that were they to ratify this convention, 
then they could say, ‘‘You see, we have no forced labor, because we 
have ratified it.” 

That would be a possible embarrassment to the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the one that I sort of inferred might be. But 
then Secretary Wilkins also said that he was not sure, inasmuch as 
the Department of State is the one that determines American policies 
which our delegations to the ILO follow, that the United States had 
formulated a firm position on this forced-labor convention. 

That is what disturbs me. If we haven’t, why haven’t we? 

Mr. Moutuiken. I believe that a relatively firm position has been 
formulated, sir, and that is a position which is consistent with the 
executive branch’s attitude toward the adoption of conventions which 
affect domestic matters. 

The Secretary of State has testified on several occasions, pointing 
out that he does not favor the United States adopting conventions 
which are related to matters essentially of domestic concern. 

Mr. Jupp. That is, you take the same position on this as on the 
genocide convention and 2 or 3 others? 

Mr. MoutuikENn. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Secretary, you said that the ILO develops standards 
on labor questions but it cannot impose them or make them obligatory 
on any of its members. ‘Then on page 8 you speak of ratification of 
ILO conventions. 

What is the difference—I would like to have it explained for the 
record—between an ILO convention and an ILO set of standards? 

Mr. Wivxrins. Well, a convention, as I indicated in my discourse, is 
subject to ratification. 

I think the impression may be abroad, Congressman Judd, that 
the mere adoption of a convention by the ILO makes it binding upon 
the member countries. It is not until ratified by the appropriate 
machinery of the country. 

Of the 104 adopted by the ILO, only 7 up to the present time have 
been ratified by the United States Government. 

Mr. Jupp. When the ILO adopts a set of standards, does it embody 

them in a convention? 
_ Mr. Wikis. Either in a convention or a recommendation. If it 
is a recommendation, it is exactly what it means. It is referred to 
the appropriate agencies of our Government to do what they want 
to do with it 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Judd, at that point, I would like for the seven 
conventions that have been ratified to be submitted for the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at p. 658.) 
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Mr. Jupp. If it puts them in the form of a convention, that is a 
notch higher? 

Mr. Wiukrns. Yes; because if a nation adopts and ratifies that 
convention, it becomes binding upon that nation. If you don’t 
ratify it, it doesn’t become binding on that nation. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the point I wanted to make clear in my own 
mind, and also on the record. 

In neither case, whether it is recommendation of a set of standards 
or a convention, is it binding except upon the countries that ratify it? 

Mr. Wiuxins. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. There is no means of policing or eyen observing whether 
a nation keeps it? 

Mr. Wirkrins. Under the constitution, the ILO requires that a 
nation shall report as to what they have done with respect to these 
recommendations and cenventions. They can’t put you out. If 
you mean, can they expel a nation if it fails to ratify a convention? No, 

Mr. Jupp. Of course, in essence, what the Kremlin is doing there 
is what it is doing in other fields also. It talks about disarmament but 
blocks every reasonable measure, such as inspection, that could lead 
to disarmament. It talks about relaxing tensions but spends its 
time stirring up tensions in the Middle East. 

In this ILO case too, it gets a position of respectability by adopting 
a convention that it doesn’t have to pay the slightest attention to in 
its police state. If we adopt it, we intend to carry it out in full faith. 
If we don’t accept outside control of domestic matiers, then the line 
can go out that we are not even in favor of the objective of the con- 
vention, that we have forced labor in our country; that is your 
thinking? 

Mr. Wiuxins. Yes. 

Mr. Cagnanan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Mr, Secretary, in 
effect, then, a convention is merely a recommendation until a partici- 
pating nation ratifies the convention. The convention really doesn’t 
mean anything to a participating country until it ratifies it? 

Mr. Wirkins. That is right. 

Mr. Zasiockt. They are all recommendations unless a country 
chooses to ratify it? 

Mr. Wivkins. Except that, under the ILO constitution, a recom- 
mendation does not have to be submitted for ratification; a convention 
has to be submitted for consideration for ratification. 

At this point it may be helpful to examine a little more fully the 
manner in which conventions and recommendations of the ILO are 
treated in the United States. Conventions, as well as recommenda- 
tions, are referred to the Congress of the United States by the Presi- 
dent. The transmittal message of the President describes the 
extensive consultations which have been held in reaching a coordinated 
view of the interested departments and agencies of the executive 
branch, and contains the recommendations of the President. In his 
message, the President may request the advice and counsel of the 
Senate to ratification of a convention; he may recommend against its 
ratification; he may advise the Congress that the instrument, partic- 
ularly in the case of recommendations, is inappropriate for ratification 
under article 19, paragraph 7 (6) of the amended ILO constitution; 
or he may adopt a position as in the case of convention 91 when he 
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said, ‘‘With respect to convention No. 91 I am not requesting that 
advice and consent to ratification be given at the present time in 
view of the fact that the practice of vacation holidays with pay, as 
contemplated by thé convention, has not yet been well established 
throughout the shipping industry. ” The committee may be in- 
terested in this connection in reading the full text of one of these 
messages such as is contained in Senate Document, Executives J, K, 
and L, 82d Congress, 1st session, or in H. Document 172 , 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session. 

Article 19, paragraph 7 (6), of the amended ILO constitution re- 
ferred to above, became effective in 1948 and reads in part: 

(b) In respect of Conventions and Reeommendations which the Federal 
Government fegards as appropriate under its constitutional system, in 
whole or in part, for action by the constituent States, Provinces, or Cantons 
rather than for Federal action the Federal Government shall— 

(i) Make, in aecordance with its Constitution and the Constitution of 
the States, Provinces or Cantons coneerned, effective arrangements for the 
reference of such conventions and recommendations not later than 18 
months from the closing of the session of the conference to the appropriate 
Federal, State, provincial or cantonal authorities for the enactment of 
legislation or other action; * * * , 


Pursuant to the above provisions of the amended ILO constitution» 
copies of conventions and recommendations are now referred to the 
States. These instruments were not referred to the States prior to 
1948. 

Mr. ZABLockKI. You said seven conventions were ratified by the 
United States. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have the con- 
ventions that were ratified by other participating countries in the ILO? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I think that would be helpful. I asked for the 7 
that have been ratified by the United States, but ell that have been 
ratified, we would like to have submitted. 

Mr. Witxins. That might be a tremendous piece of work, but I 
think we could get it for you. You will find that maybe Convention 
10 was ratified by 32 countries, Convention 15 by 40 countries, 16 by 20 
countries, 21 ratified by 10 countries. It will be a prodigious task. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. How many conventions have been ratified? 

Mr. Wiuxtins. 104 have been ratified. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Ratified by some countries? 

Mr. Wiukrns. I should say that is true. There may be one of two 
that have not been ratified by any country. 

Mr. Gorvon. It ought to be ready by next session, then. 

Mr. Zastockt. Perhaps we have to limit it to the seven that were 
ratified by this country. What other countries have ratified the 
seven that our country has? 

Mr. Wixxins. I think we could give you, without too much work, 
the list of conventions that have been ratified by at least 20 to 25 
nations. 

Mr. ZAsiockt. That would include the more important con- 
ventions? 

Mr. Wixxins. Yes. I think the committee would be interested 
in the ¢onventions that have been ratified by the major countries, 
like the United Kingdom, France, the United States, Italy. 

Mr. Zaiockt. I think we ate most interested in those agreements 
or conventions that were ratified by some and not by others, par- 
ticularly by Communist countries and non-Communist countries 
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(The information referred to appears in the appendix facing p. 658.) 

Mr. Jupp. If you would care to, would you just give us your 
estimate of most of these conventions? ‘Are they starry-eyed, 
Kingdom of Heaven, idealistic objectives that we are vainl shooting 
at, as some people have charged, or are they within the eae of 
reason and attainability for the bulk of the countries of the world? 

Mr. Witxrns. Let me say, first, of the seven conventions ratified 
by the United States Government, six of them are maritime, and the 
seventh was simply a procedural one, adopted at the time ‘the ILO 
was made a specialized agency of the United Nations. 

I would say some of the conventions that have been adopted by the 
ILO represent matters about which our standards are so far superior 
to them that they would be of no immediate concern to us. I am not 
sure I understand what you mean by “starry-eyed.”” There may be 1 
or 2 conventions out of the 104 that might sound fantastic from the 
American point of view, but perhaps to two-thirds of the other nations 
that comprise the membership of the {LO represent an improvement 
in their standards. So, when you say, “‘starry-eyed,” I presume you 
mean from our point of view. 

Mr. Jupp. What I meant was I have heard the criticism that a lot 
of the conventions were ratified by countries which didn’t have a 
chance of attaining them, say, within a generation. I wasn’t thinking 
of them as starry-cyed from our point of view, they were starry-eyed 
from the standpoint of countries that are just beginning to industrialize 
and yet sign their names to something and commit themselves to 
something that their economy and their basic working standards 
simply will not permit for maybe decades. 

Mr. Wivxrns. I think it would be safe to say, Congressman Judd, 
that some of the conventions which have been adopted by the ILO 
have been used as patterns or models for some of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world to fashion their own legislation. 

Mr. Jupp. That is, they are targets toward which to shoot as fast 
as you can, rather than meaning that tomorrow they will operate at 
this level. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Mr. Secretary, you have filed the percentage of 
United States’ contributions and other participating countries? 

Mr. Wixxins. Yes. 

Mr. Zasuockt. I wonder if you would also file the budget of the 
ILO? If it is possible to have the total number of employees in the 
ILO, have them itemized by their nationality, how they are hired. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix, pp. 579, 
582, 659.) 

Mr. Wivxins. Nationality? You see, I think there are probably 
40 to 50 nations represented on the staff of the ILO, I mean, as em- 
ployees. I am not sure as to the figure. I think there are probably 
30 or 35 employees from the United States. Most of them would 
be in the higher echelon of employees of the ILO, because when you 
get down into the Jower echelons, the secretaries and cler ks, it is diffi- 
cult to get Americans to go to work for the pay that they give them. 

Mr. Zastockt. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. On 
page 10, Mr. Secretary, when you explained the governing body, you 
said, “‘There are 40 members of the governin 0 20 governments, 
10 employers, and 10 workers.”’ There is only one Communist mem- 
ber on the governing body? 

Mr. Witxins. That is correct. 
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Mr. ZasLocki. How do they avoid keeping them off as employer- 
worker members? 

Mr. Wiixins. Let me explain that in a little more detail, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. Out of the 20 government members on the governing 
body, 10 are automatically members as being there from the 10 states 
of chief industrial importance. I may be able to name those: Canada, 
China, India, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, the 
U. S. S. R., the United States, the United Kingdom, and Japan, I 
think. Those 10 are on automatically. When they proceed to elect 
the other 10 government representatives, the United States and these 
nations that I have just named have to leave the meeting and the 
other 60 nations vote on the other 10, that is, the government rep- 
resentatives. When it comes to the employer and the worker repre- 
sentatives on the governing body, that is done by a separate caucus 
of the employer delegates and of the worker delegates. So that the 
70-odd worker delegates pick out their 10, and the 70 employer dele- 
gates pick out their 10. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Then, Mr. Secretary, would it not be true that this 
would further indicate that the Communists do not influence—— 

Mr. Witxins. I think it certainly substantiates what we have 
said, that is true. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. One further question. On conventions, a conven- 
tion is adopted by the ILO. Then suppose only one country ratifies 
that convention. Does the organization attempt to carry out that 
convention then in that one country? 

Mr. Wixkxins. It is up to that country to carry it out. There is 
no one else it can deal with on that convention. I don’t know whether 
that would be a unilateral convention or not. It wouldn’t have any 
other country to deal with it. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. What would be the status of a convention that 
had been ratified by 10 countries? 

Mr. WiLkins. As between those 10 it would be effective; as to the 
other 61 nations it would have no effect. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. I have no questions. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Secretary, I have a couple of questions. 
One was concerning the forced labor in the U.S.S. R. It seemed to me 
we sort of left that up in the air. Do you believe that by our standards 
or our definition of forced labor, that there isn’t any other kind of 
labor except forced labor in the U.S. S. R.? 

Mr. Wixkins. Well, I confess, Congressman Hays, I would not 
be in a position to answer whether or not there is any labor that 
isn’t forced in the U. S. S. R. I don’t know. I would think there 
was ne labor other than that described as forced labor. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They say there is free labor and free choice. 
But when you get right down to it, by our standard, a fellow can 
quit a job if he likes and go somewhere else, it doesn’t appear to be 
that way? 

Mr. Wiixins. That is what we say, that in the United States 
there is complete mobility and freedom for labor. I doubt that 
exists in the U. S. S. R., if that is what you mean, complete freedom 
of mobility. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. That seems to tie it down a little better. [ 
was in Russia in October and I had occasion to ask & plant manager 
about that very question. He said, “Oh, yes, everyone is free to 
come and go as they like.” He didn’t quite put it that bald. He 
said they could quit. 

I said, “Quit and walk out?” 

And he said, ‘No, they had to get permission to quit.” 

I said, ‘‘How does he have to get permission to quit?”’ 

He said, ‘‘Had to get permission from the executive committee.”’ 

By our standards that is hardly free labor. That is the point [ 
didn’t want to leave up in the air. 

The other thing, to be very brief, maybe you can do it off the cuff 
or maybe you will want to submit some further evidence, but in 
view of the attacks that have been made on the ILO, for instance, on 
page 3, you have said: “It has helped member nations to achieve 
social and economic conditions which are conducive to political and 
economic stability, which helps to remove conditions on which Com- 
munism breeds.”” That is a very fine statement. I have no doubt 
about the veracity of it. But it occurred to me if you could document 
that a little bit specifically with one example—— 

Mr. Wixkins. May we submit a statement? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. I think it would strengthen your state- 
ment if that could be done. 

On (a) there: 

Encourage the alleviation of poverty, insecurity and human exploitation that 
are among the principal causes of social upheaval, revolution and war. 

That is another very fine statement. If we could just document 
those a little bit, it would be very beneficial, I think. 

Mr. Witkins. We will be glad to submit that statement. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at p. 659.) 

Mr. Smith. Has any statement been made with reference to the 
amount of money that is being asked for the support of the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. CarnaHan. I don’t believe that has been discussed. 

Mr. Smiru. What is the amount you are asking for this year? 

Mr. Witkins. The joint resolution asks that the Congressional 
ceiling be increased from $1,750,000 to $3 million. 

Mr. Smiru. Is that the budget request, also? 

Mr. Witxins. That is the budget request. 

Mr. Smiru. That is the amount ircluded in the budget? 

Mr. Wiuxins. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. There has been a difference of opinion. People I have 
talked to on the Senate side say there has been no request for addi- 
tional money. From what you say, there has been an additional 
request? 

Mr. Wikis. The joint resolution provides that the Congressional 
ceiling be raised from $1,750,000 to $3 million. 

Mr. Carnaunan. A resolution has been reported out of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee dealing with this matter. Their report 
states that the purpose of the joint resolution is to increase the ceiling 
on the United States’ annual contributions to the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization from $2 million to $3 million and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization from $1,750,000 to $3 million. 
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It has been reported out of the Senate Committee but has not been 
acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield? If that passed, increasing 
the authorization, and there wasn’t any such request from the Budget, 
it still could be handled by a deficiency or a supplemental appropri- 
ation, I presume. I wonder if the Budget would ask for $3 million 
when there is no authorization for $3 million as yet in the law. I 
think that authorizing resolution has to pass before the Budget re- 
quests. The Budget Bureau doesn’t ordinarily send up and ask for 
money that isn’t authorized. 

Mr. Wiukins. I have apparently misunderstood Congressman 
Smith’s question. The Joint Resolution provides that the Congress- 
ional authorization be raised from $1,750,000 to $3 million. Our 
actual appropriation request for fiscal year 1957 is $1,638,861 and 
raising the Congressional ceiling to $3 million would not mean that 
we are requesting an appropriation of $3 million. If the ceiling is 
raised, however, United States delegations will have somewhat more 
flexibility for negotiations on budgetary and other issues in ILO 
meetings. 

Mr. Jupp. I think it wants the authorization increased. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. They may be asking it in anticipation of the 
passing of the resolution. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They do that in the case where they are for it, 
but if they are not for it, then there is no authorization. I have had 
personal experience with that. 

Mr. CarnNAHAN. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wilkins, I enjoyed 
your statement. I would like to ask you one thing about these con- 
ventions. You mentioned that we ‘have only ratified 7 out of 104. 
Do you knew the position of the United States’ delegation on voting 
on these conventions? Do you have that? 

Mr. Wiukxins. I don’t have that information available. 

Mr. Brent Ey. Would you be able to say whether we voted for the 
majority of the conventions that were adopted or were outvoted by 
voting against them? 

Mr. Witkins. Without having the information, I would hazard a 
guess that we have voted for fewer conventions than have been 
adopted. 

Mr. Brent iey. In other words, we have been outvoted, our people 
have been outvoted in the conference? 

Mr. Witkins. Only one conyention has been voted on since I have 
been going. That is the Convention on the Abolition of Penal Sanc- 
tions for Breaches of Contract of Employment by Indigenous Workers 
on which convention the United States Government abstained. That 
was adopted. 

Mr. Benriey. Would that indicate then that our feelings as a 
delegation in the ILO are not what you might call in accord with the 
majority of the countries there? 

Mr. Wiuxins. If the figures upon examination showed that we 
voted for fewer conventions than were adopted, I think your analysis 
would be perfectly correct. 

Mr. Benttey. I believe that not being a member of the subcom- 
mittee I will leave that up to the Chairman as to whether or not this 
information would be a matter of interest. 
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Mr. Carnanan. It would be a matter of interest, yes. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 660-661.) 

Mr. Brentiey. I would like to ask one question more, if 1 may, 
Mr. Chairman. I was a member of the Merrow Study Mission that 
went to Europe in the fall of 1953, and among other organizations 
we looked into the functions of the ILO. 

In our Study Mission report we mentioned the fact at that time 
that the Credentials Committee of the ILO had approved the seating 
of a Czech Government official as an employer delegate. I-quote 
from our Study Mission report: 

The decision * * * is deplored. It is the view of the Study Mission that this 
decision by the ILO was in direct violation of the principle intended in the ILO 
Constitution. 

You indicated that since that time the entry of other Soviet con- 
trolled countries has also permitted the seating of additional employer 
delegates as members of the employers’ delegation, although, as you 
say, they are actually Government people. Does the United States 
Government feel very strongly about that situation? 

Mr. Wivxins. Well, all I can say, Congressman Bentley, is that 
when this question came up in 1954, there was no question about the 
admission of the U. S. S. R. because they came in as I indicated 
before, but objections were filed at that conference to the seating of 
the employer and worker delegates from the Iron Curtain countries. 

The Credentials Committee of the ILO, which consists of 1 govern- 
ment representative, 1 worker representative and 1 employer repre- 
sentative, came in with a report, the government delegate and the 
worker delegate on the Credentials Committee, to seat the worker 
and employer delegate from the. Iron Curtain country and the em- 
ployer delegate voted against seating. 

That report came before the conference. Under the rules and the 
practices of the’ conference, if a report of the Credentials Committee 
is unanimous, there is no debate on the report. If there is a division 
in the report of the Committee on Credentials, to overturn the ma- 
jority of the Credentials Committee report requires a two-thirds’vote. 
That question was debated quite heatedly and vigorously at the con- 
ference. I can’t give you the exact vote. We were not able to get a 
two-thirds’ vote to upset the majority report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. We got more than a majority but not a two-thirds’ majority. 
So that in that vote and debate all the representatives of the United 
States, the Government, emplover, and workers voted against the 
majority report of the Credentials Committee. 

Mr. Brnttey. I understand the item was not subject to challenge 
in the following year? 

Mr. Wixxins. Not under the same grounds. Under the provisions 
of the Constitution, objections to the credentials of delegates on the 
same grounds are not receivable. So, no objections were filed in 1955 
to the seating of the employer and worker delegates from the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

Mr. Bentiey. Does our Government plan any further action or is 
further action possible? 

Mr. Witxrns. Let me say as a result of that action a proposal was 
started to make an effort to amend the constitution of the ILO so 
that it would more clearly define what a worker or employer delegate 
was. That was debated in the governing body. After considerable 
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debate a compromise was reached for the appointment of an inde- 
pendent committee to study the question of freedom of association of 
workers and employers, not only in the Iron Curtain countries but 
in all the nations of the ILO. This report was supposed to be ready 
for the governing body meeting of November 1955. It was not ready. 
So, consideration of that report was postponed until our meeting be- 
ginning February 27. That report is just out. It is about 2,000 
pages. We have not had an opportunity here in the United States to 
examine it because it just came in Tuesday of this week. 

What they will do about it, what that committee will report, I am 
not prepared to say because we haven’t had the chance to examine 
the report. 

It is called the McNair Committee report, the committee that made 
the report. If the report should reflect that only the U.S. S. R. and 
its satellites have no such thing as freedom of employers and workers, 
I think the governing body would then be in a position to submit a 
proposal to amend the constitution to change that picture so that there 
may be a difference as to seating. 

But if that report, Congressman Bentley, should reflect that not only 
does a lack of freedom exist in the U.S. 8. R. and its satellites but it 
also exists in some of the dictatorship governments and some of the 
other governments; I confess honestly I don’t know what position we 
can take, because there are a lot of nations, as you know better than 
I, which have socialized and nationalized industries. 

We know that in some countries the trade unions, and these are not 
the Communist countries, are completely controlled by the govern- 
ment. Idon’t know. Iam greatly concerned, as I think most of the 
representatives from the United States are, about what that report 
actually is going to show. 

Mr. Bentuey. I think it is a question of very serious concern. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Zasitockr. Am I correct in understanding that a member 
cannot be expelled from the ILO? 

Mr. Witxrins. The only grounds that I know would be for non- 
payment of its financial obligations. I don’t know any provision of 
the constitution, there may be one there, Congressman, that might 
indicate certain grounds for expulsion. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Since there are proposals to amend the constitution, 
if there aren’t any provisions for expulsion, Mr. Secretary, don’t you 
think it would be wise to provide for expulsion? 

Mr. Wivxrns. I think if the McNair Committee report is of such a 
nature that a proposed amendment to the constitution could be made 
more clearly defining what an employer or worker delegate is, I think 
it might be well to consider a proposed amendment to the constitution, 
giving some basis of expulsion of a nation from the ILO. 

I think it would be a difficult thing to fashion grounds to expel any 
the nations from any of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 


Mr. Zasiockt. Mr. Secretary, don’t you agree that a member of 
the specialized agency that doesn’t abide by the bylaws or constitution 
of a agency is a less desirable member than one who doesn’t pay 
its dues? 
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Mr. Wixxins. I can visualize the situation where the conduct of’a 
country with respect to the ILO might be such that it would more 
adequately warrant its expulsion than failure to pay its dues. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Secretary, by whom are the employees of the 
ILO hired? 

Mr. Wixkins. You mean, the employees of the ILO? 

Mr. CarnaHan. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuxrns. They are employed by the Director General of the 
ILO. He has a lot of discretion and authority and power in the 
selecting of the employees. I think he has a committee consisting of 
some of his top staff men who work with him on that. But in the 
final analysis 

Mr. Carnanan. They would be advisory? 

Mr. Wiuxins. That is right. 

Mr. Carnawan. Has there been any difficulty in their recruitment 
of Americans? 

Mr. Wixxrins. I don’t think there has been real difficulty, but I 
personally do not believe we have enough Americans there. The 
whole result of it, I hope I am not breaching any confidences, we are 
supposed to consult with the Director General when we get to Geneva 
early next week on the question of putting more Americans in the 
top echelon. 

I think you must recognize, however, that there are 71 nations, so 
there are not too many of the top positions to be distributed. The 
Director General of the ILO is an American. At the present time 
the Solicitor of the ILO is an American. One or two more. The 
Director of Public Information, until he resigned 3 or 4 months ago, 
was an American. 

I am not sure but what we may discover in our conferences that 
we are pretty well represented, I mean, from the standpoint of num- 
bers, perhaps not in proportion to our contribution. But, personally, 
I think it would be a bad idea to say that hecause you pay 25 percent 
of the expenses you must therefore have 25 percent of the employees. 
Maybe I am wrong in that. But it wouldn’t seem the proper manner 
in which to do it. 

Mr. Gorvon. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpon. Do they go through a regular routine of screening? 

Mr. Wiixins. It is an international screening board that screens 
them. 

Mr. Carnanan. Have any former American employees been 
dismissed? 

Mr. Wikis. I am sorry, Congressman, I haven’t the information 
to answer that question. I think we can find it out. 

Mr. Carnauwan. If you will. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON LOYALTY DETERMINATIONS OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS ON ILO 
STAFF 


Under Executive Orders 10422 and 10459, there have been no adverse advisory 
determinations by the International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board as 
to the loyalty of any United States national on the ILO staff which might have 
reflected on his integrity and might have led to his dismissal by the ILO. More- 
over, insofar as we are aware, no American employees have been dismissed. 
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Mr. Smrra. Mr. Wilkins, I think you said in your statement, I was 
sorry I wasn’t here to get all of it, that the Communists are actually 
using the orginization as & sounding board for Communist propaganda 
against the United States? 

Mr. Witxtns. Yes. I think we can say, Congressman Smith, for 
instance, as I indicated, we all know that the Communists aren’t 
going to do anything about forced labor. I at least don’t believe 
they are. I would say in 1955 it was a common practice for the 
Communists not only to speak for but to vote for anything that they 
thought would help the workers of the ILO. You really had to hold 
your nose to believe that they were voting their own convictions, but 
they did that. They try every method they can to improve their 
relations, particularly with the: underdeveloped countries of the 
world, to make them believe that they are their best advocates. 

Mr. Smiru. I expect we might say the same thing about the U. N., 
I mean, they do it wherever they get a chance. 

Mr. Wruxins. I would believe that is true, although I can’t say 
that categorically. 

Mr. SuirH. Does the ILO issue reports and publications, and, if so, 
how does it disseminate that information in the United States? 

Mr. Wivxins. All of the publications come, I think, to the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Labor, at least. And, another 
thing, Congressman Smith, the ILO has nine regional offices. One is 
in the city of Washington. The ILO disseminates a great deal of 
their material and information through these regional offices. 

Mr. SmitH. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it a fact that many countries in the 
world have the habit of trying to raise standards or change practices 
by beginning with edicts from the government, from the top down, 
whereas basically our pattern is through negotiation, collective bar- 
gaining, and various processes beginning at the bottom? That in 
general our Government comes along and passes, for example, a fair 
labor standards act as a sort of official formalization of a position that 
has been gradually developed, shall I say, democratically? And that 
therefore the ILO members, by and large, are more inclined to adopt 
the pattern of solving problems by passing standards and conventions 
and resolutions at the top than we are; is that not a fact? 

Mr. Wiikins. I would say particularly is that true with the large 
number of underdeveloped countries of the world. 

Mr. Jupp. It is frequently brought up as an argument against the 
ILO, that many countries pass resolutions to control things in what 
one might call a totalitarian way or regimented way, and therefore 
we should not be in the ILO because we are opposed to that method. 
You have heard that argument. 

[ judge what you are saying, and I agree with it, is that the greater 
the divergence between the pattern that they usually follow and the 
one that we generally and historically follow, the more reason we ought 
to be inrather than out. And that, by our example and our persuasion 
and our constant participation, perhaps we hope to move other 
countries in the direction that we believe is the better way, resolving 
the question from the bottom up rather than from the top down? 

Mr. Witkins. I personally think it would be a great mistake for 
us to withdraw from the ILO. 
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Mr. Jupp. All of us get frustrated when somebody passes a resolu- 
tion chastising us for not doing something that we have already 
achieved. Isn’t it more advantageous for us to stay in and play ball 
and perhaps help move the organization in our direction rather than 
pull out because we resent those practices, and thus abandon the 
organization to the people who use the very policies that we don’t 
approve? 

Mr. Wiukins. I think it is advantageous not only to the American 
worker but to the American businessman, to improve the standards of 
working and living conditions around the world, because if the stand- 
ards of workers around the world are raised, it helps our American 
workingman and it creates greater markets and helps our American 
businessman at the same time. 

Mr. Smirn. Will the gentleman yield? I am sure you are not ad- 
vocating peaceful coexistence, Walter? 

Mr. Jupp. No. As long as the resolutions that they pass, as the 
Secretary has pointed out, are not binding upon us, then I think there 
is more to gain by staying in than there is by pulling out, not only 
from the standpoint of the actual improvement of the living and 
working conditions around the world, but from the standpoint of 
America’s influence in the world, her whole foreign policy position, 

No; I am not in favor of peaceful coexistence, when what they mean 
is peaceful coexistence on their terms, which means surrender. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. When you use the term “play ball,” you don’t 
mean it as is sometimes meant, by going along, but you mean staying 
in and fighting for what we believe in and 

Mr. Jupp. Playing ball is not yielding; it is trying to win. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Sometimes it is used in a different sense. 

Mr. Jupp. I appreciate the amplification. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, I think the Secretary has made a very 
excellent statement. I congratulate him. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Mr. Secretary, you definitely feel that if the United 
States should withdraw, the position of the U.S.S. R. would be greatly 
improved? 

Mr. Wiuxrns. I think it would be the best pat on the back that we 
could give the U.S. S. R. and her satellites. 

Mr. Zasuockt. The Secretary has stated that there were definite 
advantages, as shown in his statement on page 3. He pointed out he is 
going to give us several examples. Have we any instances where we 
have lost advantages to our people or any of our allies by belonging? 

Mr. Wiuxins. I think, Congressman, we lost ground and prestige, 
as I indicated, when we were compelled in 1955 to abstain from voting 
on the convention for penal sanctions for breaches of contracts. I 
think our country is free of those things. It is a little difficult for us to 
stand on the rostrum at these conventions and advocate and speak for 
high-sounding principles, and then when the time comes we are not 
able to vote in the affirmative on them. 

Mr. Jupp. Our objection was to the procedure rather than the sub- 
stance? 

Mr. Wikis. Our objection was to the form. 

Mr. Jupp. Nevertheless, it could be portrayed that we were object- 
ing to the substance? 

Mr. Wirxins. They do not frame it as an objection to the form but 
rather as opposition to the principle involved. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Wilkins, we want to thank you for your ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Wrxws. I will submit all these documents for the record. 
Thank you so much. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We have as our next witness Mr. H. C. McClellan, 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, Department of Com- 
merce. I believe Mr. McClellan came in at just the opportune time. 
Mr. McClellan has a limited time. He has to meet some transporta- 
tion schedules. He will only have, I understand, about a half hour. 

So, Mr. McClellan, you may proceed in any manner that yau wish. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. C. McCLELLAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. McCue.uan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief 
statement which I have prepared, which will take me about 10 or 12 
minutes to read, and perhaps there will be some questions. 

My name is H. C. McClellan. I am Assistant Secretary. of Com- 
merce for International Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear 
before this subcommittee on behalf of the Department of Commerce, 
and to assist this subcommittee in its inquiry into the subject of 
United States participation in the International Labor Organization. 

The Department of Commerce has a direct and active interest 
in the activities of the international Labor Organization. Our 
interest arises primarily because the functions of this body impinge 
to some degree upon the industrial relations activities of business and 
industry in the United States and, also, have some influence upon 
the international trade relationships of the United States with other 
nations of the world. Since the primary function of the Department 
of Commerce is to promote and encourage domestic and foreign com- 
merce, we have, therefore, a direct concern in all matters which may 
have an effect upon such commerce. 

The objective of the International Labor Organization, as stated 
in its constitution, is to secure social justice throughout the nations 
of the world by bringing about more humane conditions of labor 
and improving the standards of workmen in industrial and agricultural 
employment. There can obviously be no quarrel with this lofty 
purpose. All groups in American industry and labor will unqualifiedly 
endorse these basic objectives. To further the work of the ILO 
toward these ends, American employers have for many years given 
full cooperation and have participated actively in the functions of the 
ILO. Recent policy declarations of the major employer organizations 
in the United States have reaffirmed their belief in the fundamental 
objectives stated in the original constitution of the ILO. 

At the same time, there has been a substantial measure of criticism 
from American business groups with respect to the substantive scope 
of ILO activities and as to some of the procedural and organization 
policies and practices of the body. As a former president of one of 
the two major employer groups, I have had many opportunities to 
participate in industry discussions of the [LO and to directly obtain 
the views of representatives of business and industry who have closely 
followed ILO activities. It is my understanding that representatives 
of these interested business groups have been “scheduled to present 
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their views to this subcommittee. Consequently, since these groups 
can speak for themselves, I will not undertake to go into any details 
with respect to their criticism of the ILO. 

I might say, however, that this criticism by business groups has 
not been treated lightly by the executive branch of the Government. 
Representatives of the State Department, the Labor Department, and 
the Commerce Department have met on numerous occasions with 
representatives of business, and have given careful and detailed atten- 
tion to the specific problems raised by the industry representatives. 
The Government has recognized the validity of many of the points 
raised and is engaged in a continuing effort to bring about correction 
and improvement wherever this can be done. For example, we have, 
I think, considerably strengthened United States delegations to the 
ILO in recent years by the selection of skillful and experienced people 
possessed of mature judgment and objective viewpoint. The criticism 
of former years that our delegations were heavily weighted with 
people of a strong partisan bias has been largely overcome. Further, 
a working arrangement has recently been developed between the 
Department of State, the Department of Labor, and the Department 
of Commerce, which, I believe, will insure improved cooperation 
between government, industry, and labor in dealing with ILO problems 
in the future. 

One of the major problems that has been under consideration in 
recent months is the decision of the ILO general conference to permit 
employer representatives of Soviet-bloc countries to be recognized as 
bona fide employer representatives, although it is very obvious that 
they are in fact nothing more than agents of totalitarian governments. 
This problem, which has caused great concern to the United States 
and which is both technical and political, has been touched upon by 
the State Department and Labor Department representatives appear- 
ing before this subcommittee. I merely wish to say that the Com- 
merce Department is working in full cooperation with the State 
Department and the Labor Department in attempting to work out 
appropriate measures for dealing with this problem. 

Some have suggested that a change should be made in the structure 
of the ILO from its present tripartite organization to one of purely 
governmental representation. Such a change would bring the ILO 
into conformity with other United Nations related agencies, since all 
of such spegialized agencies of the United Nations other than the 
ILO are composed exclusively of representatives of the participating 
governments. It is felt by the supporters of this proposal that if the 
representation in the ILO were to be made exclusively governmental, 
this would eliminate many of the problems which have arisen and 
would thus enable the ILO to more effectively carry out its fundamen- 
tal objectives. This, of course, would require an amendment to the 
constitution of the ILO, and it is not yet clear what support such a 
proposed constitutional amendment would receive from organization 
members. 

I also want to point out in closing that the Department of Commerce 
has had a representative on the United States delegation to the [LO 
general conferences in 1954 and 1955, and has also designated an 
adviser to the United States representative on the ILO governing 
body. I sincerely believe that the cooperative spirit which has 
recently developed among the interested agencies of the Government 
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will be helpful in solving the many difficult problems which our 
Government delegations must face in forthcoming ILO conferences. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the extent of my prepared statement that I 
wish to make. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We will go around hurriedly with questioning. 
We hope not to keep the Secretary so that he will miss his plane. 

Are there or have there been any major differences between the 
workers, the employers, and the Government representatives to the 
ILO? 

Mr. McCietuan. You mean, differences of opinion? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCuLetuan. Yes, sir; there have been. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Any major differences? 

Mr. McC iexuan. I think it would be fair to say that there have 
been differences. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that one of the 
things that I referred to in this statement was the fact that we are 
making a new and strong effort to get together and discuss these 
problems, not merely between government and industry and govern- 
ment and labor, but within government itself, in order that we have 
full light on the problem as a whole, and have adequate opportunity 
to discuss it fully in advance of conferences and meetings of the 
governing body. I think that is a very constructive move. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. When differences do arise, what machinery, or how 
are they reconciled? How do we arrive at a United States position 
in case of difference? 

Mr. McCue.uan. The way that we are working it now, and I 
must confess that I am new here in Washington, have only been on 
the job a few months—in that time we have had many meetings with 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, with Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Wilcox, 
and others in the State Department, and my associates and myself 
from the Department of Commerce, to discuss within Government 
the means by which we can reconcile our own differences of opinion 
and examine the objectives that we think are important from the 
standpoint of Government, and then to move toward our relation- 
ships both with industry representatives and the representatives of 
labor. 

Here are the things that it seems to me are of compelling importance 
on that score. When we have a problem, it seems as though we should 
discuss it here in our own camp and on our own shore before we get 
overseas to face the problems with the representatives of other 
countries. Frankly, in the past that has not always been possible. 

[ think there are still some difficulties that spring in part from 
the ILO staff organization itself. Because we do not have, in time, 
all of the documents I think we need in order to review what is 
to be discussed and considered. Administratively, that calls for 
some improvement. 

But these, again, are problems that, it seems to me, will be met in 
part to the extent it is possible, certainly better, by the earlier con- 
ferences between those concerned parties, both in Government and 
outside, to move toward some constructive purpose being achieved 
in ILO. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Would you yield right there for a question? I 
wonder if it would be possible to get the Secretary back at some other 
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time. ‘This statement has several things in it that I would like to go 
into rather fully. I don’t like this built-in escape mechanism of 30 
minutes. 

Mr. McCuietuan. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I would welcome 
that, indeed. It is not my purpose to shortcut the committee. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If we can get into it more thoroughly 

Mr. McC etuan. I would be happy to come back at your con- 
venience. This invitation to appear before the committee came rather 
late. There was a little confusion in my own office about it. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I understand that you could have prior commit- 
ments that you couldn’t control. It might short-circuit the com- 
mittee in getting at the thing. 

Mr. McCue.uan. I will be happy to return. 

Mr. CarNnAHAN. We will be glad to have you back. We will try 


to make arrangements for you to come before the committee later. | 


Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, you 
state in your prepared statement that some have suggested a change 
be made in the structure of ILO. Do you suggest a change? Do you 
advocate, or does your Department advocate, a change? 

Mr. McCrieiian. We have taken no position in this matter, 
excepting to say that this is a proposal that has come forward which 
needs examination. What the ultimate conclusion would be would 
certainly not be something that our Department feels would be its 
job to determine. But it is one of the proposals that has come up. 

We have a serious problem, if you haven’t heard about it already, 
you will, I assure you, and I merely wanted to report one of the pro- 
posals that has been set forward for examination, and to the best of 
my knowledge there has been no determination of it. I merely wanted 
to put it in the record that this is one of the things that is under study. 

Mr. Zasuockt. Certainly labor has a deep interest in ILO. If the 
structure of ILO were changed from the present tripartite organiza- 
tion, what assurance in the new formula would there be, in purely 
governmental representation, for representation of labor? 

Mr. McCuietuan. May I say that same question is to be raised, 
should be raised by industry. I think it bears equally on the same 
question. I think it is a valid question and one that we want an 
answer for before we, anyone concerned with it, would want to make 
a determination. I can’t tell you the answer, of course. 

I think merely that this having been proposed, it ought to be known 
that it is under examination, and that there are pros and cons that 
you can weigh and must be weighed before any conclusion can be 
reached out of it. We are not in a position of advocating it. We 
are certainly advocating along the way it should be given some study. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Since you have stated the suggestion, Mr. Secre- 
tary, no doubt you are fully cognizant of the charge that the tripartite 
system of representation by Government, employer, and worker 
delegates is a failure. Do you agree? 

Mr. McCuieiian. May I put it this way: Under the pattern, as | 
understand it, through which the ILO has been operating, there has 
been less than complete success under the tripartite plan. I am not 
indicting the tripartite plan per se in that statement, but I am sug- 
gesting that with all that has happened in the ILO, including the 
recent activities of the Soviet bloc, and recognizing, as I have said in 
my report, that there is scarcely a tripartite representation, we have 
problems to face in this general area. 
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Mr. Zasuocki. Mr. Secretary, I will not pursue the point any 
further. But page 3 of your statement, where you deal with 
the structure of ILO, strongly implies that your Department is for 
such a change, because you say, “Such a change would bring the 
ILO into conformity with other United Nations related agencies since 
all of such specialized agencies of the United Nations other than the 
ILO are composed exclusively of representatives of the participating 
gover nments.’ 

Mr. McCueuuan. May I make the statement that the phrasing of 
this paragraph is not intended to imply that the Department of Com- 
merce has taken or is at this time taking a position of advocating this. 

I mention here that it is felt by the supporters of this proposal that 
if the representation in the ILO were to be made exclusiv ely govern- 
mental, this would eliminate many of the problems which have arisen 
and would thus enable the ILO to more effectively carry out its funda- 
mental objectives. That is “if.” 

| would say, however, that it is true, to the best of my knowledge, 
that such a change would bring the general pattern into conformity 
with the other United Nations related agencies. If that is not a point 
of fact, please correct me. 

Mr, Zasuockt. That is true. 

Mr. McCuietian. But it was not my purpose here to include 
clause which had as its purpose the advocating by the Department 
of Commerce that such a move be made at this time but to put before 
the committee that it is being considered. 

Mr. ZAsutockt. | have one other question at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is on page 2 of your statement, Mr. Secretary. In the second 
paragraph you state: 

For example, we have, I think, considerably strengthened United States dele- 
gations to the ILO in recent years by the selection of skillful and experienced 
people possessed of mature judgment and objective viewpoint. 

I wonder if we could have—— 

Mr. McCuettan. Maybe I can reverse it by asking the question. 
I am under the impression—again, | must report | am new here in 
Washington—that one of our difficulties was that we didn’t have the 
same people going year after year who learned the procedures and the 
skills that have been learned by the representatives from other 
countries, that the delegations were not continued as they have been 
more recently. 

I have given, as an illustration, to be quite forthright about it, 
I think one of the new strengths that has come into our representation 
is Mr. Wilkins. I think he has done a creditable job, and has strengtb- 
ened it in the work he has done. I certainly do not mean by that 
anyone has done a poor job. I couldn’t name the individuals. 

Mr. Zas.ocktr. You will agree that I would be a bit lax not to have 
this clarified. I am sure you didn’t intend to imply the members 
assigned to the ILO under the Democratic administration were 
unskillful and inexperienced people possessed of immature judgment. 

Mr. McCre.uan. I was trying not to indict any individuals, but to 
suggest principally that we were not consistent in keeping the best 
men we could get, well qualified with experience in this work, returning 
until they get “the feel of it. I think, if you will check the records on 
the other side, you will see that the other countries do; and having 
the experience and getting into the act year after year, they get to 
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know each other and get to know the operations and become more 
effective as a result. 

I think that is one of the things that in the entire Government side, 
our Government delegates as well as those chosen, that we have had 
some improvement, and we need more improvement. 

Mr. Zastocktr. I wish you well in the future. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Just along that particular line, I think that what the 
Assistant Secretary said can be demonstrated by what has happened 
in the World Health Organization. Each year we appoint different 
people to WHO. Iwasa delegate one year. You were a delegate one 
year, weren’t you? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. None of us has gone a second time. In a sense, that is 
a disadvantage. It is regarded as a sort of reward, passing it around, 
instead of sending over people who are experienced and who know the 
score and can hold their own against the professionals that come 
from the other side. 

Mr. Zastockt. I am glad to receive that explanation. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You must also point out in all fairness that the 
Surgeon General is also a member of the WHO delegation. Dr. 
Brady has been a member ever since I can remember. There is a 
certain continuity. 

Mr. Jupp. There is a certain continuity. Formerly, our chief 
delegate was Austin, and now Lodge, and I think Mrs. Lord goes 
each year to U. N. They carry on. But there are also two members 
of the House one year and two members of the Senate the succeeding 
year who are our representatives there. It is valuable to them, but 
I sometimes have wondered if it is the best way to have a strong 
delegation against some of the delegates from other countries who are, 
as I say, professionals. 

Do I gather from what you have said that sometimes—well, always— 
the Soviet delegation for example, and probably most other dele- 
gations come there and have one position; whereas sometimes in the 
past the American delegation has had three positions, one of the 

yovernment, one of labor, and one of industry, and that weakens 
our effectiveness in the ILO conferences? Is that part of what 
you meant? 

Mr. McCuewuan. No, sir. I think this is what I meant. I know 
this is what I meant. It seems to me that the differences between 
our delegates, if there be, should be known to them in advance of 
their appearance in Geneva. 

I certainly do not believe that the delegates who are representatives 
of either labor or industry should be subordinated when they are 
free agents representing the free labor and the free industry groups. 
I think, on the other hand, that if there are discussions to be held 
within our own delegation, we should have them in the interest of at 
least finding the maximum agreement as to basic objectives possible 
so we can work together. I think that is the best way to be effective. 

Mr. Jupp. Who is our present representative on the ILO gov- 
erning body? 

Mr. McCuetian. Mr. William McGrath is the industry repre- 
sentative on the governing body. 
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Mr. Jupp. We have four representatives on the ILO governing 
body? I thought we had one representative. I wondered about 
this, and I should have asked Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. McCueuian. Mr. Wilkins represents the Government on the 
governing body. There is a representative of one, I believe, from labor 
on the governing body. 

Mr. Jupp. On the governing body? 

Mr. McCie.ian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. 40 members on the governing body, but each member 
country has 3 or 4 representatives on the governing body? 

Mr. McCuetian. The United States has three. 

Mr. Jupp. We have three? 

Mr. McCuetuan. Yes. In the conferences, we have 4 delegates, 
2 Government, 1 labor, and 1 industry. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. McGrath is the U. S. Government representative? 

Mr. McCuieian. Industry. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Who is the Government representative? 

Mr. McCuetian. Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. Jupp. Labor? 

Mr. McCuietian. Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. Jupp. He is the labor representative chosen by the AFL-CIO? 

Mr. McCietian. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. And the same is true—— 

Mr. McCretian. From industry, they are nominated by industry 
and appointed 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask for the record which of the two major busi- 
ness groups you came from? 

Mr. McCtetuan. The National Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Jupp. That is all I have. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Hays 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, my colleague 
here, Mr. Zablocki, has gotten to the bottom of some of the things 
that were bothering me. There is another sentence I would like to 
discuss. You say that the criticism of former years that our delegations 
were heavily weighted with people of strong partisan bias has been 
largely overcome. How do you overcome ‘that? Do you put out 
Democrats and put in Republicans? 

Mr. McCue.uan. I wish it were so simple as to be able to decide 
it on that basis, but I can assure you that is not the definition. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What did you mean by, “strong partisan bias’ — 
politically? 

Mr. McCretian. No. If you want to identify it with one specific 
word, I would say, “philosophy.” Let me explain what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would like you to. 

Mr. McC.e.uan. It seems to me that these are primaries. No 
matter what we do, if we are going to participate in the ILO, these are 
essential, that the best men we can send are not too good. The best 
we have to offer is ex xactly what we need. 

Secondly, in order to be qualified, they must be experienced, which 
means, pick 1 your best man, be sure they are well informed, and then 
give them a chance to have the experience so they can be effec tive, 
because we need it. 
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One of the things that has led to overcome this former unfortunate 
situation, which I think the record will clearly demonstrate has 
operated, is confidence, understanding. Once that is attained, | 
think we have less trouble in this country than without it. In organi- 
zations of this kind, where we appear before the delegates of the world 
in the broad varieties of issues to be discussed, it seems to me, that 
once having chosen qualified, competent men, and then permitting 
them to gain experience and exchange ideas between each other, still 
retaining the authority and the individual responsibilities, separate 
from Government, which are theirs under the charter, we have 
achieved the best we can. 

Once we have done that, I think we are in a position to evaluate 
the ILO and our service to it. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. How many people does the Department of 
Commerce have any voice in selecting to this? 

Mr. McC te .tan. Selecting to which? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Delegates, or this business of changing our 
delegation? 

Mr. McCuievian. The Department of Commerce has only one 
man, to my knowledge, that we send. We send an adviser to the 
delegate to the governing body, and we send an adviser, I believe, 
to the conferences. Perhaps more. It is just one, isn’t it? I am told 
it is one. 

The employer delegates are nominated from industry, not Com- 
merce. They are appointed by the President and not Commerce. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The reason I was asking that is there seems to 
be a little difficulty down in Commerce in having continuity. I 
wondered if you were working at cross purposes there. You seem to 
take the position that we ought to send the same people year after 
year. 

Mr. McCietian. We ought to develop a pattern, yes, sir, not to 
have new faces around the table each time we go to Geneva. I 
think it would be to diminish your strength. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I can buy that. 

Mr. McC.eiuian. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is all I have right at the moment. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. If there has been an improvement in partisan bias, it 
has been because industry has improved its representatives and labor 
also has chosen less, shall I say, partisan representatives, more ex- 
perienced and abler, and this improvement is not the result of the 
present Administration but is the improvement by all the elements 
contributing? 

Mr. McCe.uan. If I said that, it was not intentional. What I 
meant was it was only through cooperation and understanding, re- 
gardless of partisanship, if you want to put it on a party basis, that 
we will achieve the long lasting result. This is the thing, in my humble 
opinion, that should go far beyond party politics. 

Mr. Jupp. You have said industry and labor have improved their 
representatives, and, in the last sentence on the last page, you are 
expressing the hope that maybe Government can improve its repre- 
sentation, too. 

Mr. Zapiockt. In recent years—you didn’t mean the last 3 years? 
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Mr. McCuie.iian. I meant, being new here in Washington, in the 
54% months of my being here in Washington, I have personally ex- 
perienced a strong effort within Government. to improve its service 
to help this thing work into a better pattern. 

Mr. Zaptockt. You didn’t mean to imply in the “recent years,”’ 
the last 3 years? 

Mr. McCugtuan. I didn’t say the last 3 years, but let’s put it on 
this basis: I don’t know when it began, but it is being carried on with 
vigor today. 

Mr. Zastocki. We would like to believe it began some years ago. 

Mr. McCuexuan. [ wouldn’t quarrel with you about it at all. 
| couldn’t be an authority on it. What was in my mind is what is 
the trend, what is the need; the need is great for some activity here 
to improve the situation. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. | would just like to say that you have clarified 
some of the things that were bothering me. The only thing that I 
can hope is that your tenure down in Commerce will be a little longer 
than the recent average. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirH. | have no questions. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benriey. Just one brief question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in the very last sentence of your statement you say, 
“T sincerely believe that the cooperative spirit which has rece ntly 
developed among the interested agencies of the Government will be 
helpful in solving the many different problems which our Government 
delegations must face in forthcoming ILO conferences.”’ Do I take 
it to mean that that cooperative effort between the State Department, 
Commerce Department, and Labor Department has only been recent? 

Mr. McCuieuuan. I| will say that there has been a new one that is 
recent, because I have seen it grow in 5% months. And there is an 
effort made there within Government, within the Executive 
Branch of the Government, which I think has tremendous profit ; 
and the reflection from the Department of Labor, from the Depart- 
ment of State, and certainly, I think, from the Department of Com- 
merce, is one of wholehearted effort, to try to get this thing into better 
focus and operation. 

Mr. Bentuey. Has this always been a three-way deal, insofar as 
the Government is concerned, that the three Depariments have 
always assumed equal status? 

Mr. McCuetuan. No, sir. It hasn’t been that, and it isn’t even 
how. 

| think, and I can’t be very well the authority that should describe 
this, but recognizing at once the Department of State has important 
responsibilities in anything that has to do with international relations, 
and that is clearly recognized today by all three of our Departments, 
and we are trying to recognize it in everything we do, secondly, that 
the Department of Labor has a primary responsibility in this. We 
have been meeting in Secretary Mitchell’s office and working with 
him, Mr. Mitchell, and the others there, to try to get at the heart of 
the problem, to cooperate and construct ways; and we feel that we 
in Commerce have both a responsibility and deep interest, as I have 
explained. We are doing our best to be constructive about this. 
I think that that is fresh and new to the extent that it applies today. 
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Mr. Bentiey. May | ask you, then, if the Department of Commerce 
has taken a more positive or active interest in this than perhaps in 
the past? 

Mr. McCue.uan. I would say that is true. 

Mr. Zaswiockr. Just one further question, Mr. Chairman. | 
believe the purpose of the hearings is to determine whether it is ad- 
vantageous and whether it is desirable for the United States to par- 
ticipate in the specialized United Nations agencies. Secretary 
Wilkins has stated despite certain criticism that he felt it was advan- 
tageous that the United States not withdraw from ILO. I wonder if 
Secretary McClellan would give his opinion in that regard. 

Mr. McCrieutan. I would be very happy to. I think it has been 
known before. I think it would be a serious mistake for us to with- 
draw from ILO at this time. I think before reaching any such serious 
conclusion, to withdraw from any international organization of this 
importance, we should first do everything within our reasonable 
power to do a constructive job in it. If we find that that is to no pur- 
pose, having made that effort, then we should withdraw. 

And if that obtains in the ILO situation, after we have done our 
part to the maximum we can, then we can make such a determination. 
But not now. 

Mr. Zasiocki. With our ingenuity, we can succeed. 

Mr. Carnauwan. Mr. Secretary, do you feel the withdrawal of the 
United States would improve the position and the advantage of the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. McCuiexian. On that, I can’t say. But I certainly think, as 
I have indicated, that this is no time for us to withdraw, that we 
should do more than we have done thus far to make of this a helpful 
agency internationally. Therefore, I don’t know what the effect 
would be if we were to withdraw on Russia. I have said what I feel, 
what I believe, that this is no time to withdraw, that we have a job 
ahead and we ought to undertake it with all we can give it in construc- 
tive ways and see what can be worked out. 

I think as has been implied here, there are very serious dangers 
in the ILO today and we have to meet them, and I hope we can. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In line with your question, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Secretary, if we did withdraw, we would be leaving the entire 
field then to Russia without any strong antagonist to their point 
of view in the organization? 

Mr. McCretian. I would not be willing to say, sir, that under all 
conditions we should stay in, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I didn’t ask that. 

Mr. McCueian. I have said already under present conditions 
we have yet to make a strong effort before we can determine, in my 
opinion, that the situation is so bad that we would have no place in it. 

It is not my position to say that under no conditions that we find 
it better policy to withdraw than stay in. We have not reached that 
yet. We have not done all, in my opinion, to salvage the agency 
and make it a more constructive and helpful international forum 
through which we can work. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. You feel we are working toward a solution’ 

Mr. McC.ietian. I hope we are. Certainly the effort is being 
made. 
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Mr. CarRNAHAN. You mean, move toward a stronger position or a 
position in which we may be forced to withdraw? 

a McC ettan. I think we have lost ground in the last several 

‘ars. I think we are on a good way to improving our situation in 
th ie next few years. That is yet tobe seen. Itishardtoknow. But 
it depends a bit on how we work together, how effective we can be 
through the strong service—— 

Mr. CarnawANn. Within the last few years we have changed our 
course, so to speak? 

Mr. McCietuan. We have had it changed for us, I mean, in the 
terms of the general ILO. It is not today what it set out to be, in 
my opinion. We are changing our course toward the effectiveness 
of our work, in my opinion, on the good side. That is what I hope 
and believe. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. In your opinion, under the present administra- 
tion we are moving toward a strengthened position in the ILO? 

Mr. McCueuuan. I wish you hadn’t put, “under the adminis- 
tration.” 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We have to perform under an administration at 
all times. 

Mr. McCieiian. Then, the answer is a definite yes, I think we 
are and I think we must. And I think the effort in front of us is 
going to have to be the best we can offer. I was not trying to make 
it a political matter, Mr. Chairman. I simply say the problem in 
front of us should go beyond political partisanship, in my humble 
opinion. ‘This is too serious a matter to make of it a political matter. 
This is a matter in which we should join forces to find the best answers 
we can, and do our best to be helpful in seeing to it that this important 
international forum becomes one through which we can develop better 
understanding among the countries of the world rather than to become 
a forum through which the Russians dominate us and make us look 
bad in the world. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Let me get clear on one point: That at present 
our trend is toward an improved situation, and we are getting further 
from the necessity of withdrawing? 

Mr. McC.ieuuan. I hope that is true. I can’t say it is. I don’t 
know yet. It will depend a lot on wh: at we do in the mext 12 months. 

Mr. CarNauan. Is it your opinion? 

Mr. McCuenian. That is my opinion that that is the situation. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Perhaps we are going over the deadline here, 
and perhaps after the Secretary oa had a chance to read what has 
been said here, he might get a little more light on it. I am a little bit 
confused at the moment, because he said we have strengthened our 
delegation and have gotten away from partisanship, but we have gone 
backward but we are mov ing toward a stronger position. 

Mr. McCeuian. I don’t think that is quite what I intended to 
say. Let me put it this way: We are improving our representation 
by consistency and by conference with each other. We have lost 
ground i in the ILO, in my opinion, because of what the Russians have 
been able to achieve. 

What I hope is in the situation today, as a result of the work done 
in the last few months, that we are going to better conferences, better 
understanding, and better agreement among those of us who are 
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Americans who go to the ILO to do a job. If that is achieved, we 
can probably do better in stopping the backward turn that the ILO 
has taken and 

Mr. Jupp. And regain so.ne of the lost ground? 

Mr. McCieuuan. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. When you come back, I would like to go into 
at some length what the Russians have achieved. 

Mr. Carnauan. We will be happy to visit with you at a later date. 

Mr. McCue.tuan. I am sorry I was not too precise. I will be glad 
to come back and discuss it with you at a time of your choosing. 
Thank you very much. Thank you especially for your courtesy in 
allowing me to leave. 

Mr. CarNnauAan. I regret that we must start with another witness 
at this hour. We now have with us Mr. McGrath, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. McGrath, you can start with your statement. If we do not 
have time for you to finish, and with the questions that we may 
want to ask you, we would be delighted to have you return for 
another session. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. McGRATH, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McGrarn. Mr. Chairman, I should be very delighted to come 
back, sometime after next week. I have a definite commitment next 
week, but I have purposely arranged my plans to remain in the 
United States as long as is necessary for me to do so, to answer any 
questions that might be asked of me, because I am very vitally 
interested in this subject. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I will repeat again, my name is William L. 
McGrath. I am president of the Williamson Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I am appearing before vou today on behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. This is a federation of 3,200 organizations 
with an underlying membership of 1,700,000. 1 am a member of the 
joint Chamber of Commerce-National Association of Manufacturers 
Committee on the International Labor Organization. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to have if you 
don’t mind, Mr Van Meter sit beside me. Mr. Van Meter is a member 
of the staff of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He 
has been associated with me as an adviser for several years. He has 
had a very broad experience in this particular field, and there is some 
information that I might want to call upon him for when the question 
period develops. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Van Meter, would you care to sit there at 
the table. 

Mr. McGraru. I welcome this opportunity to summarize briefly 
the current situation with respect to the ILO. As the nominee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, I served as an adviser to the employer 
delegation from the United States to the 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 
annual International Labor conferences, and I served as the United 
States employer delegate to the 1954 and 1955 conferences. In 
addition, in June 1954, I was elected an employer member of the 
ILO governing body for a 3-year term. 
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As all of you know, the ILO differs from other international organi- 
zations affiliated with the United Nations in two respects: 

First, it is far older than any of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. It originated as a League of Nations affiliate 

Second, it is not composed solely of representatives of government. 
At its annual conferences, held each June in Geneva, Switzerland, 
each participating nation has 4 voting jdelegates, 2 representing 
government, 1 representing employers, and 1 representing workers. 
This gives the ILO a so-called tripartite structure. 

Both of these factors must be borne in mind in reviewing, as I now 
propose to do, the way in which the original intent and purposes of 
the ILO have been changed and subverted, over the years, until it no 
longer fulfills the functions which it was originally supposed to fulfill. 

When the ILO was originated in 1919, as a part of the League of 
Nations, it was with the hope that an international organization 
devoted to the consideration of the problems of labor, the world over, 
would be a useful adjunct to the League, and an instrument on behalf 
of world peace. 

The idea was that if representatives of employees, employers, and 
government, the world over, could join together and discuss the 
problems directly affecting labor, there could be developed areas of 
agreement with respect to such problems that would be of benefit 
to workers throughout the world. 

Toward this end the ILO, at first, devoted itself to matters directly 
concerned with labor. Among the matters which were discussed, 
for example, were the living quarters of seamen in the international 
marine services, the employment of women in underground mines, 
the employment of children in factories, safety provisions, basic 
rights of collective bargaining, workmen’s compensation, etc. 

Bear in mind, however, that the method by which the ILO sought 
to achieve its objectives was by the drafting of proposed international 
laws which, when ratified by member nations, would stand as inter- 
national treaties among the nations which ratified them. 

The United States was originally reluctant to participate in any 
such covenant. 

This country, therefore, did not join the ILO until 1934; and then 
only with the reservation that the United States would not be bound 
by convention procedure, but would consider any ILO proposals as 
recommendations only. 

Then, as time went on, there occurred, as you know, a great inter- 
national trend to state socialism. This trend had important reper- 
cussions within the ILO. 

In 1944, the ILO had a meeting in Philadelphia at which it enacted 
a remarkable document called ‘“The Philadelphia Declaration.”” This 
declaration stated, among other things, that “poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere,” that people have a 
“right”? to economic security, and that it was the ‘responsibility of 
the International Labor Organization to examine and consider all 
international, economic, and financial policies and measures in the 
light of this fundamental objective.” 

The declaration went on to say that matters to be considered, 
toward the end in view, should include measures to expand production 
and consumption, avoid economic fluctuations, promote economic 
and social achievement, assure greater stability of world prices, etc. 
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While these objectives might be the subject of consideration by 
individual nations, the ILO, in the Philadelphia Declaration, arrogated 
unto itself the right to draft basic laws on social and economic ques- 
tions, to be adopted by member countries all over the world. It 
passed beyond the field of labor into the field of government itself. 

In the year in which the ILO enacted the Philadelphia Declaration, 
our Congress, by joint resolution, approved the declaration, and then 
joined the ILO without reservation. That made us bound by con- 
vention procedure. From then on, if we ratified an ILO convention, 
we must honor it as an international treaty. 

Then, in 1945, the ILO affiliated with the United Nations. It is 
not, however, under the direction of the United Nations. The ILO 
runs its own show and gets its own budget appropriations directly 
from member governments. 

During the years following 1945, the ILO, led by the Socialist 
government-labor coalition which dominated it concentrated its 
major efforts upon the drafting of proposed international laws, far 
beyond the field of labor itself, which it hoped by the device of con- 
vention ratification could be imposed upon most of the countries of 
the world. 

Then, in 1954 and 1955, came the next phase of the [LO—which 
I term the Communist invasion. 

That was when Russia, which had left the ILO in 1939, came back 
in a big way and, reinforced by its satellites, literally tried to take it 
over. In this objective I think the Communists are today well on 
their way to success. I believe that the Reds will be able to push 
the government-labor majority still further toward the left. As mat- 
ters stand today, I believe the ILO is destined to become in the main 
a great international forum for the dissemination of Communist 
propaganda, with the United States paying 25 percent of the cost. 

The original objectives of the ILO, having to do with the welfare 
of labor, have been completely subordinated to the use of the ILO 
as an international debating society for various collectivist ideologies; 
with our own philosophy of a free competitive system regarded, as 
we are told in the ILO, as an old-fashioned, outworn concept. 

In view of this situation, I developed very serious doubts as to 
whether the ILO was performing any constructive purpose, and 
whether the United States should continue to participate in it. I 
therefore presented this question to the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The result was that, on January 28, the directors of the chamber 
passed a resolution to the effect that, since the activities of the ILO 
had gone far afield from their orginal concept, since the ILO was 
trying to interfere with the internal affairs of nations, since the ILO 
was being used as a propaganda forum for collectivism, and since 
the recent invasion of the Communist Party had made a mockery of 
the tripartite basis upon which the organization had been founded, 
it was imperative that there be instigated a thorough investigation 
of the ILO both by the Congress and the executive branch of the 
Government, to determine as to whether the United States should 
continue to participate in the ILO, or should withdraw from that 
organization. 
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There is an appendix A which is attached to the testimony; that 
is the resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
[ will not, unless you wish me to, read that resolution. 

Mr. Carnawan. No. We can include it in the record. 

(The resolution referred to appears in the appendix, pp. 661-662.) 

Mr. McGrarn. A similar resolution was passed shortly anata 
by the directors of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

So, gentlemen, that is where we stand at the present moment. 
The basic question is, Should the United States stay in the ILO, 
or should it withdraw from that organization, and withhold from it 
any financial support? The question is of immediate importance 
because the Congress has been asked to raise the ceiling for the 
United States contribution to the ILO from $1 750,000 a year to 
$3 million a vear. ‘This provision is contained in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 97. It is, therefore, of major importance right now to evaluate 
United States participation in the ILO. 

J want to emphasize two main points made by the resolution passed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; namely, that the 
activities of the ILO have gone far afield from their original concept; 
and that the ILO endeavors to interfere with the internal domestic 
affairs of member nations. 

Under the title “Minimum Standards of Social Security,” the ILO 
has drafted an international law providing that government would 
pay people money for the following: 

Any condition requiring medical care of a preventive or corrective 
nature, including pregnancy, and any morbid condition whatever its 
cause. 

Loss of earnings due to sickness or unemployment. 

Survival beyond a prescribed age. 

Employment injuries. 

Babies. The government pays you for having them; the more you 
have, the more money you get. 

Childbirth, including medical care and hospitalization. 

Invalidity—which is defined as “inability to engage in any gainful 
activity.” 

Death benefits—that is, life insurance. 

Originally included in this proposal was a provision to the effect 
that all life insurance must be compulsory and subsidized by the 
government, and any insurance would be illegal unless government 
paid at least 25 percent of the cost of the premiums. This effort at 
socializing insurance was aimed at putting out of business insuranc 
companies such as we have in the United States. 

This convention also contained provisions for socialized medicine, 
such as they have in England. 

I submit appendix B, which is attached. 

(The convention referred to appears in the appendix at p. 662.) 

Mr. McGrarna. In 1952, the ILO passed a convention called the 
maternity protection convention, which provides that- 

An employed woman should be given at least 12 weeks off to have 
her baby, with free medical care : and hospitalization, if need be. 

During this period she would receive from the government, in cash, 
an amount equal to two-thirds of her pay. 

A woman cannot be discharged while on maternity leave. 
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Interruptions for nursing the baby, and I quote: ‘‘In cases where 
the matter is governed by or in accordance with laws and regulations,” 
are to be counted as working hours and paid for by the company. 

I also submit appendix C. 

(Information on the ILO Convention on “Maternity Protection’”’ 
appears in the appendix at pp. 663-664.) 

Mr. McGraru. In 1955 the conference discussed what they termed 
“welfare facilities for workers.” The proposal stated that “the 
competent authority” (meaning government) should prepare sugges- 
tions for the operations of canteens, feeding equipment, types of 
meals, balanced diets, food service, and feeding costs. The implica- 
tion was that government should take over and supervise all phases 
of inplant feeding in ‘ndustrial institutions. 

I submit appendix D which deals with that particular convention. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at p. 664.) 

Mr. McGrarn. At its 1955 conference, the ILO adopted a tentative 
recommendation entitled, ‘Vocational Training in Agriculture.” 
Embodied in this recommendation was a definite pattern of govern- 
ment domination and control. The general idea was that the govern- 
ment should take over the voca tional training of all youngsters on the 
farm, in what the ILO ealls a “systematic and coordinated program.’ 
The program provides that government should provide school text- 
books and other educational material, should pass on the qualifications 
of teacher and examination requirements, subsidize educational 
facilities, and make sure that the education and training of young 
people on the farm should be done by the government, and not by 
their parents. 

I submit appendix E. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 664-665.) 

Mr. McGratnu. In the field of labor-management relations, the 
Socialists have suggested that one-half of the board of directors of a 
company should be chosen by management, and the other half should 
be chosen by the union, which would have an equal right with manage- 
ment as to the course of action to be pursued by the company. In 
cases of a deadlock, the matter would be submitted to government. 
This would put government in the position of being the controlling 
factor in the future destiny of industrial enterprises. 

We must also bear in mind that the question of nationalization of 
industry is ever present in ILO considerations. 

All Communist industry is nationalized. In most of the rest of the 
world, many industries are nationalized. Much of the majority of 
ILO thinking and planning is done on the assumption that worldwide 
nationalization of all industry is inevitable. 

In this connection it is important to understand the intent of the 
Socialist planners who for some years have been dominating the ILO. 
This was revealed in a 1950 proposal termed a “resolution concerning 
action against unemployment.’’ Under this resolution, government, 
under the excuse of reducing unemployment, should dominate prac- 
tically every economic function of a country’s economy. A portion 
of the wording of this resolution is attached hereto, as appendix F. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at p. 665.) 

The implications of this resolution are that government should 
exercise sweeping control over ownership of resources and facilities, 
engage in price fixing, wage fixing, product distribution, allocation of 
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employment, and even the supervision of how workers spend their 
leisure time. 

This, I think, is the keynote of the current trend in the ILO. 

This brings us to the subject of the Communist invasion of the 
ILO, which began in 1954, continued in 1955, and continues 
unchallenged today. 

Until the Russians moved back into the ILO in 1954, we had been 
confronted only with Poland and Czechoslovakia, and little attention 
had been paid to them because the “big boss’’ was absent. 

But now Russia came back in not as one country, but as three 
countries—the U. S. S. R., the Ukraine, and Byelorussia. That is 
the basis upon which Russia be longs to the United Nations. In 
addition, Russia was reinforced by Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania. That made 32 votes in the ILO as 
compared to 4 votes from the United States. 

The free employers in the ILO immediately insisted that so-called 
employer delegates from Communist countries were ineligible, because 
employer delegations were supposed to represent free associations of 
free employers and there was no such thing in Communist countries. 
Government was the employer, and, therefore, employer delegations 
would be, in effect, merely additions to government de legations. 

Representatives of free trade unions likewise objected to the seating 
of so-called employee delegations from Communist countries, on the 
ground that there were no free unions in such countries and that, 
therefore, the labor delegations, just as the employer delegations, c ‘ould 
only be in fact additions to government delegations. 

This argument has now been going on in the ILO for 2 years, without 
any conclusion. ‘To register my protest against the seating ‘of Com- 
munist so-called employer delegates at last year’s conference, I 
withdrew from participation in ILO committees upon which Com- 
munist so-called employers had been seated. 

The issue involved is very simple. AsI said at the beginning of this 
statement, the original idea in the ILO was that it would bring together 
representatives of free associations of free employers, free associations 
of free workers, and government; and that the respective viewpoints 
of these three groups upon any problem might result in constructive 
action in areas in which agreement could be reached. 

But what happens when ‘ ‘employer’ delegations, and ‘‘worker’”’ 
delegations, are not free, but are instead merely, for all practical pur- 
poses, mouthpieces of their governments? 

The result, in actual practice, is a solid bloc of Communist Party 
votes. 

The seating of Communist so-called employers in employer groups 
was the equivalent of putting a member of an opposing football team 
in the middle of a huddle where signals were being called; or to put 
it another way, it was like placing a Communist on the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce or the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Naturally, the free employers objected, but the 
majority of the conference ruled otherwise. 

Instead of taking definitive action, the ILO appointed a committee 
to study the extent to which associations of employers and workers 
are free from domination by their governments. This committee is 
known as the McNair committee. As the member of the governing 
body, I received its report just yesterday. It is a long document and 
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I have not had time to study it, but I did find this significant state- 
ment: 


It seems, therefore, to be clear that in this group of member states— 
Referring to the Communist members of ILO— 
there are today no employers in the ordinary sense of the word, in the sense in 
which the word ‘“‘employers” or its equivalent in other languages is understood 
elsewhere, and that any associations to which they may belong are not “‘employers 
organizations” in the ordinary sense of that term. 

This substantiates the position taken on this issue by the free 
employers. But will anything be done about it? I don’t know. 

What is going to happen to the ILO if agents of the Communist 
Party, masquerading as free employers, and free workers, will continue 
to be accredited? 

The free employers of the ILO were fighting an ineffectual rearguard 
action against the advance of socialism even before the return of the 
Communists. In case after case what happened was that the labor 
delegates and the government delegates, the majority of whom 
favored Socialist ideas, enacted proposals over the objections of the 
free employers who were outvoted because employers have only 1 
vote, as compared to 2 for government and 1 for labor. 

This situation was still further aggravated by the Communists’ 
return. The fact is that the solid Communist bloc is in a position 
that may well dominate the entire conference. 

Although there are 71 nations in the ILO with a theoretical voting 
strength of 284, a record of the actual votes cast at the last ILO con- 
ference shows an average of 170 votes for and against any proposal. 

Of this total, it takes only 86 to make a majority. 

I do not need to emphasize to any of you that when it takes only 
86 votes to get a majority, a solid bloc of 32 votes, which the Com- 
munists now have, and 36 votes which they will have when Rumania 
is admitted to the ILO, will be very effective. 

I firmly believe that unless the issue in dealing with the eligibility 
of Communist employer and labor delegations can be resolved, the 
Communists are well on their way toward dominating the ILO. 

In that case, instead of promoting internationally the cause of 
labor, I think the ILO will be devoted chiefly toward promoting the 

cause of collectivism. This is well understood by Communist orators 
“< speak in the plenary session. 

So, in conclusion, it seems to me that we arrive at a series of ques- 
tions, the answers to which can only be resolved by the Congress and 
by the executive branch of the United States. The questions I sug- 
gest are as follows: 

Is the [LO pursuing the objectives to which it was originally dedi- 
cated, or has it become completely subverted to the cause of socialism 
and collectivism? 

If the latter is the case, is there any constructive reason why the 
United States of America should continue to participate in the ILO? 

Is it possible for the United States to exert today any major influ- 
ence in the [LO? 

If the LLO is becoming merely an international forum for the dis- 
semination of Socialist and Communist propaganda, does the United 
States want to continue to pay 25 percent of the cost? 

These, gentlemen, are some of the questions which I think need 
thorough investigation. I hope that they may give rise to a search- 
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ing inquiry, both by the Congress and by the executive branch of 
the Government, as has been requested by the resolutions passed by 
the board of directors of both the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. CarnaHaNn. We will go now into the questioning period. Mr. 
Hays, I will defer to you this time to start the questioning. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The first question that occurs to me, Mr. 
McGrath, is: You speak of the employer groups being outvoted. Is 
the United States delegation always voted as a unit or does it split 
its votes? 

Mr. McGrartu. Splits its votes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You made a point, I think, that usually the 
government voted with labor. That doesn’t happen in the United 
States delegation always, does it? 

Mr. McGrarn. In the majority of cases; yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Even now? 

Mr. McGrarnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. On page 9 you say: “This brings us to the 
subject of the Communist invasion of the ILO, which began in 1954, 
continued in 1955, and continues unchallenged today.” 

If there is a strong feeling, such as you have outlined, and I am sure 
you are sincere in it, why didn’t the employers challenge it? 

Mr. McGratu. The employers did challenge it violently. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Then it isn’t unchallenged, then? 

Mr. McGraru. I am saying that the employers did challenge 
violently the entry of the Russians into the II ©). But I am also say- 
ing that that challenge didn’t accomplish any result. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. T hey were defeated? 

Mr. McGratu. They were defeated. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That brings me to the question, then, do you 
think our purposes would best be served by pulling out of the organ- 
ization and letting the Communists take over without any antagonists 
there, or should we stay in and try to fight? 

Mr. McGratu. That, sir, is why I believe this investigation should 
goon. I think there should be a thorough investigation of what is 
taking place in the ILO, and as a result of that investigation, let the 
facts determine whether we should stay in or get out. 

My own opinion is that we are practically faced with a bopeless 
situation in. this picture, that in effect the Russians are acc omplishing 
their objective. They have managed to move into this organization. 
They have managed to garner a bloc of 36 votes. 

In addition to that, of course, they have our so-called friend there, 
Yugoslavia, who 1s not supposed to be on their side of the fence but 
who regularly votes with the Communists. That gives them 40 votes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You don’t need to argue with me on that. 1 
will go along. They accept our money but vote with the other side. 

Mr. McGratu. Do you want me to continue? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. I want you to continue. I wanted you 
to know that we are in agreement on Yugoslavia. 

Mr. McGratu. So, as I said before, we now have the equivalent 
of a total of 40 Communist votes, that is, I consider them to be 
ae votes. There may be others who will challenge Yugo- 
slavia. 
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That also represents 40 voices on the floor. Gentlemen, they are 
the most articulate lot you have ever listened to. They are just 
interminable in their tirades. Most of their tirade is directed at that 
great imperialistic, capitalistic country of the United States. 

Then these four great voices from the United States, we get up and 
try to challenge these 40 voices. Sure, I have gotten up. I have 
insulted them as best I could. I have been referred to as being 
undiplomatic when I refer to them as professional peddlers of pre- 
varication. Choice phrases like that sort of get under their hide once 
in awhile. They understand the meaning of that, and inventors of 
statistics. 

But here these 4 little voices from the great United States of 
America are competing with these 40 voices that are constantly 
demanding the floor. 

They have taken over practically the control of plenary sessions so 
far as their objective is concerned, because here is this great inter- 
national organization with communications facilities throughout the 
world, that. just copies everything that is said by these Communists. 

There is a record that is as complete, which we refer to as the 
Provisional Record, which is about as complete as the Congressional 
Record, and what is said by these Communists makes news and 
spreads itself all over the world. 

The Communists don’t have to go any further. There are other 
voices besides the United States that challenge these 40 voices of the 
Communists. But I have found that most of the other voices of the 
world are rather afraid of the Communists. You don’t hear any 
governments to any great degree challenging the Communists, 
because it is one government saying something that might be con- 
sidered disrespectful by another sovereign state. 

The only voices that you hear raised against this tirade are the 
voices of some courageous labor men of the world, and some of the 
courageous employers of the world. I want to say to you that I 
consider the most articulate voices in the conference to be the voices 
of the employers. 

It would be a terrifically interesting thing if someone, it you want 
to know what is really going on in the world, would pick up a copy of 
the 1954 Provisional Record of the ILO and see what is being said 
about us, and spread all over the world, and then see what is said : again 
about us in the 1955 Provisional Record. 

These Russian’s don’t have to go any further. They have accom- 
plished their own objective, but they are not satisfied. In addition 
to that, they have the temerity to say that they have free employers 
in Russia and therefore we are entitled to sit on the employers com- 
mittees. We challenge that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I probably wouldn’t dispute anything along 
that line that you have said, except that it seems to me the point | 
would like to get at is, if we pull out of the thing—and are you advo- 
ating that we pull out, first? 

Mr. McGraru. I made my reservation just as conservative as | 
knew how to make it. I said in my recommendation to the President 
of the United States, when I wrote to him, and I wrote to him at full 
length on this subject, to the president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, to the president of the NAM, that until these questions 
are resolved so far as Communist membership is concerned, until 
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these questions of employer and worker representation by the Com- 
munists is resolved, if there is no disposition to resolve those questions, 
I think the United States Government should get out. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Let’s get right down to the meat of this. Do 
you think we should get out ‘until these questions are resolved? You 
want this committee to make an investigation, and I think everybody 
on the committee wants it, too, we want to get the opinions, and we 
have had the opinions of two people this afternoon who say we 
shouldn’t 

Mr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not trying to push you inacorner. As I 
understand you, you say we should cet out uatil these questions are 
resolved; that is your position? 

Mr. McGratn. Unless these questions are resolved, we should 
cet out. 

I think it is so hopeless of their being resolved that as one who has 
lived with this problem continually for 7 years, | don’t see any solution. 
| don’t see how it can be resolved. Therefore, I think that the 
United States Government should get out. I think the two asso- 
ciations that nominate the delegate and the advisers of the employers 
should get out, or at least they should not recommend additional 
de slegations. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Just one question. Should we get out now or 
make further effort to see that the questions are resolved? 

Mr. McGrartu. Well, of course it is quite evident that the two 
organizations whom I represent have indicated that they thought we 
should stay in for another year. 

They disagreed with my ‘recommendation at this time, at least, the 
United States Chamber of C ommerce, after the conference that was 
had at a high level with Government officials on January 27, and on 
the recommendations by the Government representatives who were 
there at that time, made to the presidents of the two associations, and 
other members of the board of the association and committee members, 
made the appeal, and made the request that the employers of the 
United States should send a delegation to the 1956 conference. 

The directors of the United States Chamber of Commerce accepted 
that recommendation by the Government, and agreed to send or 
nominate a delegation to the 1956 conference, which will be held in 
June. 

The National Association of Manufacturers at their meeting took 
the same position, but added in their resolution that there should 
not be a delegation nominated for the 1957 conference unless this 
question was resolved. ‘That is just about where it is now. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That clears up one point. Suppose the 
question is not resolved by 1957, and suppose we pull out. Doesn’t 
that give the Communists this apparatus to peddle their propaganda 
right down the wire without anyone challenging them? Perhaps 
that is too broad a statement. Perhaps someone else would challenge 
them, without at least the one who has done the most challenging, 
according to you. 

Mr. McGratn. No. I think the smartest thing, it is my con- 
sidered opinion, that the United States Government could do, that 
the employers of the United States could do, and that the workers 
of the United States could do, would be to pull out and get out of 
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that organization, because then we would serve notice on the other 
membership of the world that we do not want to belong to an or- 
ganization that has violated its principles, that we serve notice both 
on Russia and her satellites, we serve notice on the rest of the nations 
of the world that we haven’t learned quite as yet to transgress principles, 

Their answer, of course, is coexistence. ‘Those are the arguments 
that they use. Coexistence. What is the other one? Universality, 
In other words, in the interest of universality, in the interest of 
coexistence, we should stay in regardless of the violations by the 
Russians. 

Then the next thing. The reason I think we should get out is 
because I don’t like to see the United States Government paying 
out its money, paying 25 percent of the cost of an organization that is 
spreading poison about this great country of ours all over the world. 

That is what they are doing. That is what they are using this 
forum for today. 

Gentlemen, we can’t compete with the Russians with 4 voices. 
We have 4 voices, 1 nation against 71, as against this potential that 
they talk about of 284. That is why I think some consideration 
should be given to this idea that if we are going to stay in the organ- 
ization on the basis of the amount that we pay in, at least, we ought 
to have a greater persuasive force in that body than 4 voice es can give, 

J have great respect for what Mr. Wilkins has tried to do. He has 
tried to meet the arguments. Phil Delaney of the AFL, he is the 
worker delegate, has tried to meet them. I have tried to meet them. 
I have thrown it at them as hard as I could. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. McGrath, doesn’t any other nation ever 
support our position? 

Mr. McGratn. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In other words, we do occasionally have more 
than four voices? 

Mr. McGratu. I will say this much, that there is very great 
solidarity of support among the employers of the world. I will say 
that they do try to stand on principle. I will say, however, so far 
as the labor group is concerned, they have become 50 badly infected 
by the Socialist virus, and by the Communist virus that has moved 
in, that great dissension has crept into the ranks of labor. 

The Russians by the same technique destroyed the WCFTU. 
They moved in. The ink was no more than dry on the paper of the 
agreement with the other countries of the world when Russia violated 
it, and the agreement was that there would be no political discussions 
in that body, that they deal with the problems of labor in the world 
and not get themselves involved. 

They had no more than said that than Russia moved in and used the 
WCFTU as their propaganda medium to the labor forces of the world. 
What happened? The free labor forces of the world had to move out 
of the thing and form their own organization, and they found strength 
in doing that. 

The employers of the world, in my opinion, would find strength, and 
I wouldn’t be too surprised, if they don’t accept the challenge, and the 
employers of the world might move out of the thing, and they might 
move to the free employers of the world and say, ‘“‘Why don’t we get 
together and discuss our problems?” But governments don’t do that, 
don’t want to do that. 
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A lot of people sort of think this is the International Labor Organi- 
zation. This isn’t the International Labor Organization anymore. 
This is the International Government Organization. It is an organi- 
zation of governments that dominates its will upon the labor and 
employer forces of the world. That is what it is doing. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Mr. Hays, if you would yield right there, I would 
like to clear up one point. If I understood you correctly, I believe 
you said that labor and the employer group should withdraw. Do 
you mean then that government should stay in alone? 

Mr. McGraru. | think this: That it should be realized, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is no longer a tripartite body. You see, they have 
violated the position of the employers. They have violated the 
position of the workers. So that today employers and workers have 
to accept Russia, a government has to accept the Communists, because 
Communists and all their satellites are in fact entitled to representation 
in the ILO under the regulations. 

But Russia, in my opinion, has no right to bring in these stooges 
who claim to represent unions and who claim to represent employers 
and shove that down our throat. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think we are all in agreement with what 
Mr. McGrath is saying. I think the question is how can you best 
fight this thing, by withdrawing and going home, or staying there and 
fighting it out? | think that is the fundamental question. 

Mr. McGrarn. Do you want me to answer that question? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Proceed. 

Mr. McGraru. I think this: I think it is about time for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take a rather forthright position on 
principle in dealing with this particular problem. I know nothing 
about the problems of any other agence ie or about the problems of 
government. I have just devoted 7 years trying to find out about 
this particular agency. I think the greatest service that the United 
States Government, the employers and the workers of the United 
States would be to take a forthright position and move out of this 
thing and serve notice upon the other labor forces of the world and the 
employers of the world and the governments of the world that we are 
not going to pay any more money into this thing, and it is going to be 
up to them, and until they do straighten this thing out we are going to 
cut off the money. 

I don’t know any better way than that threat I have been holding 
over their heads for the last 2 years. There is only one reason you 
have a MeNair report, because I have gotten up in their governing 
body, in their plenary session and shouted to the housetops about the 
injustices and inequities that have been committed. That is what 
has brought this report into action. You would have little doubt if 
you could read the speech I made at the closing meeting of the govern- 
ing body, which was one of the wildest affairs 1 have ever attended. 
You may have some good times on the floor of the Congress over here, 
but you ought to see it at an International Labor conference, it is 
something that is violent. I do believe v ery definitely if we took that 
sort of position, a courageous position, if we quit compromising with 
principle, as we have been doing, we would get somewhere. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. ae believe then if we should withdraw and 
should withdraw our 25 percent, then the thing we want done in the 
organization would be ace omplished? 
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Mr. McGrartu. I think you would move more in the direction of 
ultimate accomplishment, Mr. Chairman, on that basis than you 
would simply by placating these people, by simply walking backward 
every time the bear makes a threat, and every time any of the govern- 
ments over there make the statement, “Well, we don’t want to offend 
Russia.” And, believe me, they we elcome the contribution that Russia 
isnow making. Asa result of that contribution that Russia is making, 
42 members of the organization got reductions in dues. Did we get 
any reduction in our dues? Not a bit. 

I wish you could see Mr. Wilkins battle over there on this budget. 
I wish you could see this man, Mr. Van Meter, here. He is going back 
again and fight one of the "toughest budget battles that we have 
ever been up “against. The only reason I am not going over with him 
is because I thought this parade is one, I thought we were going to 
talk about this thing, and I would like to be here while we were 
talking about it. So, Bill Van Meter is going over and represent me 
on the governing body. I have named him as my substitute. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you think if we were to pull out we ought to try to 
get all our friends to pull out at the same time; that is, I presume 
Australia, Canada, Belgium, Holland, and a few others are not Socialist 
at present. Their governments have moved away from socialism in 
this postwar period. 

Mr. McGrartu. In Holland a little bit. 

Mr. Jupp. Belgium has, too, and so has Australia. It voted twice 
against a socialist government rather decisively. 

Mr. McGratu. They are moving in the right direction. 

Mr. Jupp. Wouldn’t we be abandoning those countries to the 
wolves if we were to pull out, unless we went to the other logical 
alternative of your position of urging all people who are not Socialist 
to pull out also and thus turn ILO over wholly to the Communist 
and Socialist groups? It would then have at least the virtue of not 
being able to be paraded as an international labor organization, it 
could be just what you say it is, a Socialist propaganda forum? 

Mr. McGrartu. You are saying, in effect, that in view of the fact 
that this whole move by Russia is a part of the cold war, and that we 
ought to stick along with our allies and let them fight this thing, 
then I say to you that in doing that, and that is where Mr. McClellan’s 
suggestion comes in, he was trying to gently convey it, that this is no 
longer an Jnternational Labor Organization. 

You shouldn’t ask Will McGrath, who is a representative of the 
employers of the United States, to go over there and do something 
that compromises the principles of this organization, because some day 
somebody is going to ne about this cold war angle that we are 
fighting, and they will say, “Will McGrath, why did you agree at that 
time? Why did you as to sit with those Russians and recognize 
them as employers? Why did you not take the stand on principle” 

And then they will forget all about the cold war. 

My point on the thing is this: If we don’t move out now, we admit 
them, and the next thing this organization has become a government 
organization. The governments ‘should not ask employers and labor 
leaders and workers to go and do the job they should do. I am no 
diplomat. They tell me I am no diplomat over there. They should 
send a diplomat, if this involves high policy, high cold-war policy 
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they ought to get a diplomat and send him over there and he can talk 
out of both sides of his mouth. I haven’t learned how to do that as 
vet. 

’ Mr. Jupp. I can see the appealing nature of your argument, that I 
won’t associate with these folks because I know they are so tricky; 
but, on the other hand, if we yield to that, while we keep our own 
consciences perhaps purified, and so on, don’t we do exactly what the 
Communists would like most of all to have us do—walk off and leave 
the field to them? 

Mr. McGratu. I will tell you why, Mr. Congressman, we don’t, 
and you ought to know this better than anybody in the world, because 
of vour travels through the world and your experience in world affairs: 
There sre two ideologies afloat in the world. One is the ideology of 
socialism, and the other is the ideology of communism. Communism 
and socialism are the two great forces in the world today. Those two 
forces move down the road of greater power for government. ‘The 
government must have greater power either under socialism or 
communism, 

Now, their objective is ultimately the same. The only thing is that 
communism is the cruel force that makes socialism work. Socialism 
gets weak. So, here are these two great forces that are moving, but 
they are in conflict, in terrific conflict, and they are running head-on. 
Here we are, ourselves, Canada, and a few other nations in the w orld 
that represent the free competitive system, that represent, we might 
say, the capitalistic system, represents free governments. We move in. 
It is just exactly the same as moving into a family squabble. The 
two of them then, while we are in the picture, attack us. They don’t 
attack one another. They attack us. We are the interloper. We are 
in there trying to tell them about the virtues of our way of life, our 
system of government, and then they accuse us of boasting. So, we 
are like this mother-in-law complex, moving into a family that would 
do better to battle it out between themselves as far as their ideologies 
are concerned. 

I say again that it is going to take smarter people than I am to 
know how to effectively pour oil on those troubled waters. I think 
definitely it is a Government problem. When this subject came up 
the other day for discussion in Secretary Mitchell’s office, the state- 
ment was made to that effect. It was also suggested to him: W hy as 
a Secretary of Labor don’t you represent the workers of the United 
States, or delegate some civilian representative to represent the 
workers of the United States, and then go down to Mr. Sinclair Weeks 
and tell Mr. Weeks to represent the employers of the United States. 

And I would say that I would think if that is the way our Govern- 
ment wants to do it, then that would be the proper way to fight the 
cold war. But don’t expose people like Phil Delaney over here and 
myself, who are just two voices. A man like Wilkins, and he puts 
up a great battle, and I have great respect for him—it is all right, he 
gets paid for it, he is a Government man—-but why should you put me 
in the position, and the other employers of the United States in the 
position of just raising our weak voice. 

You know, we only have 15 minutes over there to really speak our 
piece, 

Mr. Jupp. That is all the Communists have. 

Mr. McGraru. There are 40 of them. 
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Mr. Jupp. Do you think their propaganda, even if reiterated a 
million times, is widely believed throughout the world? Do you 
think quantity of propaganda is what makes it effective rather than 
the soundness of it? Do you believe that the human mind is in- 
capable in most countries of differentiating between lies, even though 
hammered away at all the time, and something that is reorganized as 
sound by its very appeal to the man’s reason; do you believe that? 

Mr. McGraru. You know the technique as well or better than | 
do: Tell the big lie, repeat it and repeat it and repeat it. 

Mr. Jupp. There is only one way to overcome it, and that is to 
tell the big truth. You can’t win over the big lie ‘without hitting 
back with the big truth. 

Mr. McGratnu. Then the constitution of the ILO should be 
amended, and let us send over delegations of stout hearts and strong 

voices in addition to what we are paving in the thing, so we have an 
equal voice. 

1 am supposed to be a loudmouth. My wife tells me if I would 
keep my mouth shut once in awhile, I would keep out of trouble. 

Mr. Jupp. My daughter once said, ‘If you didn’t speak so loud, 
Daddy, I could hear vou better.” 

Mr. McGrarn. It is a habit that you acquire over there. Ordi- 
narily I don’t do that. 

Mr. Jupp. You spoke about Mr. Delaney, of Labor. I don’t know 
him personally. I remember when it looked as if the Commies were 
going to take over the ClO here. They went to the meetings before 
anybody else, and stayed after the rank-and-file members went home. 
They actually obtained the management and control of several unions. 
But they didn’t succeed in the end. The CIO kicked them out. 

I just have a feeling that although we may lose the battle, we don’t 
have to lose it. If I didn’t believe this, I would join their side. But 
IT am convinced our side is right. I believe right can prevail. | 
don’t think any battle is won by giving up. I think they have you 
sort of browbeaten by the last 5 or 6 years of punishment. I adimire 
you for taking the beating. Probably I would have given up earlier. 
Perhaps we should send over another fellow to take the beating for 
awhile and give you a vacation. 

Mr. McGrarnu. I am not a candidate for the job. I have served 
notice on them that they will have to find another boy. 

Mr. Jupp. I think you have done a good job. 

Mr. Carnanan. Let me ask this question. It seems to be the 
preponderance of your argument that you are probably more opposed 
to the method of representation in the ILO than you are to the 
United States being a member of the organization? 

Mr. McGratn. No. Iam violently opposed to the violations of a 
principle. I say that when there are provisions in the rules and 
regulations of a constitution of an organization that provides for a 
tripartite setup—I don’t believe, incidentally, in tripartite setups—— 

Mr. Jupp. Suppose a man was sent in to Congress here, supposedly 
to represent 375,000 people in a given congressional district, but 
actually many people believed that he represented the Kremlin, that 
he got in under false pretenses and while pretending to be representing 
the people was really an agent of somebody else. Do you think the 
rest of us ought to resign or refuse to sit on the floor with him because 
he is in violation of the principle that a man is sent down here to 
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represent the district from which he comes? That is the kind of thing 
we run up against every once in awhile. Are we going to pull out 
because there are people in our outfit who are working for things that 
involve our work here but which we don’t think are on the level? 

Mr. McGrara. You are talking about the United States of America 
and one voice that comes down here. That type of voice usually 
welcomes the opportunity to come in and annoy the other members. 

Mr. Jupp. The principle is the same whether 1 or 40. 

Mr. McGratu. But I am talking about an organization that is 
over there and representing 71 governments, and here is one great 
power, Russia, who practically all the nations of the world are afraid 
of, who they are afraid to antagonize. 

About the only voice they hear from is Mr. Wilkins, and he speaks 
up once in awhile. It is just one voice. 

Mr. Jupp. Who would they have to turn to for sort of moral support 
if we weren’t there, you and Wilkins and Delaney? Wouldn’t they 
be more cowed and coerced? 

Mr. McGrarua. All I am 

Mr. Jupp. Please answer my question. You don’t think they would 
be cowed? 

Mr. McGraru. No, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. On page 7 you say: 

In 1955 the conference discussed what they termed ‘‘welfare facilities for 
workers.” 

Did they pass it? 

Mr. McGararn. It is still tentative. 

Mr. Jupp. Actually, the ILO hasn’t adopted that? 

Mr. McGratu. As a general rule, when something gets into the 
form of a convention, as this gets into, they will pass it. 

Mr. Jupp. Let’s look down at the bottom of page 8, the next to 
the last paragraph, telling about the intent of the Socialist planners. 
“This was revealed in a 1950 proposal termed a ‘resolution concerning 
action against unemployment.’ ”? Was that proposal adopted or was 
it another proposal submitted by somebody? 

Mr. McGraru. It was adopted, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you remember who submitted that proposal, offhand? 

Mr. McGrarn. No. I will develop that information and write 
you a letter on it. 

(Information was subsequently submitted by Mr. McGrath that 
the resolution referred to was submitted by Mr. Alfred Roberts (now 
Sir Alfred Roberts), workers’ delegate, United Kingdom.) 

Mr. Jupp. Sometimes proposals may be defeated. That is to the 
credit of the organization. On page 10, in the last sentence of the 
second paragraph from the bottom, you said, “Naturally the free 
employers objected, but the majority of the conference ruled other- 
wise.” Why did the majority of the conference rule otherwise? 
Was it because, as you just said, they were afraid of the Soviet Union? 
Or because they didn’t understand that they were allowing Commu- 
hist governme nt agents to sit in the seats of supposed representatives 
and employers? Was it because they were ignorant? Afraid? 
Why did we lose that battle of allowing the Communists to go ahead 
and seat what, as you say, were unquestionably government agents 
in the seats supposedly reserved for employers’ representatives? 


Li 
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Mr. McGraru. Because the majority of the conference voted 
against us. 

Mr. Jupp. Why did they vote that way? Didn’t they realize 
what you saw, that these Communists’ employer representatives were 
really government agents? Didn’t they know it? 

Mr. McGrartn. Sure, they knew it. 

Mr. Jupp. Why did they vote it? Were they afraid to antagonize 
Russia? 

Mr. McGraru. I will say, first, they were afraid to antagonize 
Russia by voting against her. Second, they welcome the contribution 
to the extent that Russia makes a contribution. Third, to object, 
many of these countries would be in a very difficult: position, particu- 
larly those who have nationalized their industries, and who by voting 
against Russia might disqualify their own delegations. 

Mr. Jupp. On page 11 you say: 

The last ILO conference shows an average of 170 votes for and against any 
proposal, although there are 71 nations in the ILO, with a theoretical voting 
strength of 284. 

You are worried about the bloc of Communist votes as a large pro- 
portion of the 170. Why can’t you get that extra 114 votes out? 
What is the reason for that? 

Mr. McGratu. You see, some countries don’t send a full delega- 
tion. Some countries only send 1 or 2 people. They have the 
potential but they don’t. 

The next thing is to keep these boys in the conference. There is a 
lot I could say on that subject. 

Mr. Jupp. You mean, there is a little absenteeism? 


Mr. Hays of Ohio. That problem has arisen other places. Would 
you yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Jupp. I would like, first, to get a categorical answer to the 
questions you raised on page 12. You say: 


The questions I suggest are as follows: Is the ILO pursuing the objectives to 
which it was originally dedicated, or has it become compietely subverted to the 
cause of socialism and collectivism? 


Is your answer “‘ves”’ or ‘‘no’’? 


Mr. McGrarna. | would say “Yes ’ 

Mr. Jupp. Completely subverted? 

Mr. McGraru. I would say ‘Yes.’ 

Mr. Jupp. I think as long as you are there, it is not completely 
subverted. The second: 


’ 


If the latter is the case, is there any constructive reason why the United States 
of America should continue to participate in the ILO? 


What is your answer to that? 
Mr. McGratu (reading): 


Is the ILO pursuing the objectives to which it was originally dedicated, or has 
it become completely subverted to the cause of socialism and collectivism? 


My answer to that is ‘Yes.”’ 

If the latter is the case, is there any constructive reason why the United States 
of America should continue to participate in the ILO? 

The answer to that is “No.” 

Mr. Jupp. And the third one: 


Is it possible for the United States to exert today any major influence in the 
ILO? 
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Mr. McGrartru. Not much. 
Mr. Jupp (reading): 


If the ILO is becoming merely an international forum for the dissemination of 
Socialist and Communist propaganda, does the United States want to continue 
to pay 25 percent of the cost? 

What is your answer as a taxpayer? 

Mr. McGratu. My answer would be just 

Mr. Jupp. One big ‘“‘No’’? 

Mr. McGrata. No. 

Mr. Jupp. I wanted that concisely for the record, and I thought 
those might be your answers. I admire you for saying it right now. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. McGrath, would you turn for a minute to the 
bottom of page 4. You say: 

Our own philosophy of a free competitive system is regarded, as we are told 
in the ILO, as an old-fashioned, outworn concept. 

I take it you are referring to specific speeches or conversations with 
the delegates? 

Mr. McGrath. Yes. 

Mr. Bentuiey. Does that come from both Communist and non- 
Communist delegates? 

Mr. McGratnu. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you want to name any specific non-Communist 
countries whose delegates have told you that? 

Mr. McGrarn. I could quote from a speech. One of the great citi- 
zens of one of the supposedly great nations of the world, of France, 
who died not long ago, made a speech and sort of referred to the 
United States as a sort of outmoded economy, still existing for some 
mysterious reason. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Who was that? 

Mr. Jupp. Blum? 

Mr. McGrartu. Leon Jouhaux. I think he was one of the Nobel 
prize winners. 

Mr. Bentiey. Was he in the 1LO? 

Mr. McGratu. Yes. He was connected with the ILO for years 
and years. This is common conversation. You asked for a specific 
reference. I can give you a quote by Jouhaux. 

Mr. Bentiey. Let me turn back to page 12 and to the questions 
which Dr. Judd asked you about. The third question is: “Is it pos- 
sible for the United States to exert today any major influence in the 
ILO?” You have been connected with the ILO ever since 1949, about 
7 years now. I asked Mr. Wilkins earlier this afternoon if he knew, 
in view of the fact that we have only ratified 7 out of 104 conventions, 
I believe, in the ILO, if he knew how many times, not as an employer 
or delegate necessarily but as a government delegate or as a unified 
de Jegation we had been outvoted on these conventions. Do you have 
any general memories or impressions of that? Have we been outvoted 
many times, our entire delegation acting as a unit on these matters? 

Mr. McGratnu. Yes; we have been outvoted. I can’t give you the 
number of times. I think I could develop the information for you. 

The thing that is disturbing to me is the extent to which our own 
Government voted for conventions, along with the labor force, as 
compared with the times that they haven’t—— 
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Mr. Bentiey. Which we have not here ratified? 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes; and which I think are completely in contiict 
with our general philosophy, so far as our economy is concerned. 

Mr. Benttiey. I was trying to develop the time when our own 
delegate might have acted as a unit and been outvoted by a majority 
of the other countries. 

Mr. Wilkins said he believed that our side had lost more times than 
it had won. Would you agree with that statement? What I am trying 
to develop is that when it comes to a vote how much influence do we 
have in the ILO; are the majority of the other delegations with us or 
against us most of the time? 

Mr. McGrarn. On the basis that we vote, we go along with the rest 
of them. That is the way our Government votes. They go along in 
the great majority of instances with the other governments in their 
vote. 

I am quite sure, if we review the votes, and that can be done, we 
could get you a list of the votes that were taken. We have records 
to that effect, showing how our Government has voted over the past 
many years. I think that would be a very interesting reference for 
you to have. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 665, 
666, 667, 668, 669.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Would you yield? In addition to being a 
minority in the ILO, vou are saying, in substance, that you have been 
a minority in the United States delegation, too? 

Mr. McGraru. No question about it. 

Mr. Bentuiey. Aren’t there certain occasions when our Govern- 
ment has opposed a convention and still been out voted? 

Mr. McGrarn. It is a rare exception when our Government votes 
against a convention or a recommendation or resolution. 

Mr. Bentiey. How do you explain it, sir, that our delegates in the 
past have voted for these conventions but only 7 out of 104 had been 
ratified? 

Mr. McGratn. Now, you are talking about the United States. 
These seven that we talk about over here are these seven conventions 
that we have passed, which are maritime conventions. I think that 
the Congress of the United States has been sufficiently alerted as to 
the dangers of these conventions, to the point where the Administra- 
tion or the Administrations have been rather careful about those that 
they have submitted. 

I think if you will check into the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, you will find that there are still some conventions there that 
have been recommended for passage. I don’t think they have been 
withdrawn from there as yet, dealing with subjects that I don’t thins 
we should even be considering. 

Mr. Bentiey. Of the 97 conventions that have been passed by 
the ILO and have not been ratified by this Government, do you 
know how many of those 97 have been submitted to the Congress? 

Mr. McGrartu. No, we would have to develop that information. 
But I think we could develop that information. 

Mr. Brentzey. I am still curious, actually, as to the reason why 
our Government would vote for these conventions unless they are 
prepared to submit all of them to the Congress? 

Mr. McGrartn. That is the strange thing to me. That is one 
thing that I can’t understand. That is the thing that makes us look 
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so ridiculous. Our Government goes over there—these things to me 
are sacred things, conventions or treaties, they are sacred to me, they 
negotiate for things that they know they haven’t a chance in the 
world of passing over here, but in order to show good faith and co- 
operation with the other nations of the world, we go along with them, 
whether or not there is any possibility of their ever getting passed 
over here. 

Mr. Bentuey. Obviously the convention is not binding on any 
country unless it is ratified by that country. But when the govern- 
ment votes for a convention, does that government thereby assume 
an obligation to at least present it for ratification? 

Mr, McGraru. Yes, sir. For 4 years I served on the Application 
of Conventions Committee. That is the conscience of the ILO. That 
is where you parade in all the governments of the world who voted 
for conventions, and then didn’t do anything about them. That is 
quite embarrassing for the average government, to be dragged in 
there and questioned as to why you voted for this convention and 
what you have done about it. 

Mr. Bentiey. We have been in that embarrassing position a num- 
ber of times? 

Mr. McGratu. Do you know what our answer to that is? We 
developed it in 1946. I made it so hot for our Government that it 
finally refused the conventions, and said, ‘‘We are referring them to 
the 48 States, in view of the fact that we have a Federal Government.” 

And if you go out now to the various secretaries of state of the 
various States you will find this huge accumulation of conventions 
that have been referred out, there are quite a number of them, so 
they can come back and appear before the conscience of the [LO and 
tell what they have done. They said, “We haven’t been able to 
vet this through the Congress, but we have referred it. It deals with 
a domestic problem. We have referred it now to the States.”’ 

Mr. Bentiey. Would you have any idea how many times our 
Government has been put in this so-called embarrassing position with 
the 97 conventions that we haven’t acted on? 

Mr. McGratn. I don’t think they have been embarrassed so much 
recently. They were embarrassed some during the 4 years I was on 
the committee, because I put the pressure on them. When they 
brought in Liberia, which had voted for a convention and hadn’t put 
it into effect, and if they had, what had they done about it? And 
when the great United States would come in with its conventions 
that hadn’t been ratified or explained, I put a lot of questions. I 
don’t think recently our Government has been embarrassed very much. 

Mr. Bentiey. A government is obligated when a convention is 
passed by an ILO conference, obligated to present it for ratification 
to its legislative body regardless of its own individual vote on that 
convention? 

Mr. McGratu. To consider for ratification. They are obligated—— 

Mr. Bentury. Regardless of how it voted? 

Mr. McGraru. That is right. 

Mr. BentTLEY. Suppose you have a split vote, for example, you 
have a 2 to 1 vote on the thing. It makes no difference? 

Mr. McGraru. It is the majority. 

Mr. Bentey. Even if all three delegates voted against a conven- 
tion, it would still have to be considered for ratification? 
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Mr. McGratu. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. That is an obligation under the consitution of the ILO? 

Mr. McGrarnu. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. There is one thing I would like to have answered 
here. You said in answer to Mr. Bentley’s question they sent 1 
out to the States and gave as an excuse that they couldn’t get it 
through Congress. That implies they presented it to Congress. Did 
they or didn’t they? 

Mr. McGravru. They didn’t present it to Congress, because they 
wouldn’t be quite that ridiculous. They just wanted to get rid_of 
something. 

Mr. Bentiey. A number of them have been presented to Congress? 

Mr. McGrartn. Yes. If you go to the Senate Foreign Relation 
Committee right now, I think you will find in the hopper down ther: 

7 or 8 of them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGratu. I don’t know what the reasons are. That has 
developed since about 1948, 1949. That is when thev began to send 
them out to the States. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Wilkins in his statement said: 

Under the constitutional systems of such countries, like the United States, it 
is inappropriate to consider the ratification of certain ILO conventions. The 
ILO Constitution therefore stipulates that when the Federal Government of such 
countries determines that the subject of a convention is not wholly a Federal 
matter, the country will give it the same kind of consideration as it would a 
recommendation. 

That is, the convention would not be considered for ratification. 

Mr. Benttey. To protect existing law, it would have to go to that 
State legislature. 

Mr. CarNnAHAN. To the State legislature through the Federal 
Government and not directly from the ILO to the State legislature. 

Mr. McGraru. I don’t know the reason for the mechanics or the 
language of it. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Then the ILO does not submit conventions directly 
to the State legislatures of the 48 States? 

Mr. McGratu. No. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. McGrath, as president of an American 
corporation, did you ever run into any unfair competition in your 
business? 

Mr. Jupp. From other companies? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. McGraru. I think all competition is difficult, sir. Yes, 
we have had difficulties from the standpoint of competition. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You didn’t advocate that vour company just 
withdraw from business because it ran into rough competition? 

Mr. McGrarnu. I will tell you this. I have faced this problem, 
that when competition got too keen in a particular product or 
products, to where it made it economic ally unsound to make a profit, 
I quit. 

My point is, you sell something to make a profit. If you can't, 
then I will get out of that business. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is a good straightforward answer, whic! 
you have been giving all the way through. 
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To put this back again into focus with what we have been talking 
about, you think now “there is no profit in our staying in this organiza- 
tion any longer, that we had better get out? 

Mr. McGraru. I think there is no profit and it is not good. 

Mr. CarNaAHAN. Are there any further questions? If there are 
no further questions, we thank you for your statement. 

Mr. McGratu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Following are statements on the International Labor Organization, 
submitted for the record subsequently, on March 19, 1956:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY J. D. ZELLERBACH, PRESIDENT, CROWN-ZELLERBACH 
Corp. 


My name is J. D. Zellerbach. I am president of Crown-Zellerbach Corp., of 
San Francisco. I was United States employer delegate to the International Labor 
Organization from 1945 to 1948, and also served as Vice Chairman of its governing 
body. I have continued to follow the activities of the ILO with keen interest, 
and appreciate the opportunity to submit a brief statement regarding this 
important organization. 

The United States has been a member of the ILO for 22 years. Our repre- 
sentatives in the ILO have been able to promote broader understanding of hasie 
American conceptions which we generally recognize as the lifeblood of the American 
economic system. By that I mean our conviction that competition should be 
free, that trade unions should be free and that labor and management should be 
free to work out mutual problems through voluntary cooperation. 

Recently, a few voices have been raised against continued American member- 
ship in the ILO on grounds that it is Communist dominated. This is not true. 
The only Communist member of the governing body of the ILO, which sets the 
organization’s policy, is the Soviet Government. With 4 votes per country, the 
Communist bloe in the ILO Conference represents 32 votes out of 284. 

Far from being Communist dominated, the ILO has served as a valuable forum 
for the presentation of progressive ideas on modern capitalism, on facilitating 
cooperation between management and labor. Such a positive approach is, of 
course, the best answer to Communist attempts to impugn the free enterprise 
system and to sow discord between labor and management. Moreover, the 
ILO’s comprehensive studies of forced labor have struck a serious blow to Soviet 
pretensions that communism operates in the interests of the workers. 

Withdrawal from the ILO, in my opinion, would be an isolationist action in 
violation of our international interests and responsibilities. It would leave a 
highly important field by default to the Soviet Union and its satellites. With no 
American delegates to speak up for our country, the Communist minority could 
exploit the ILO as a platform for attacks on our social and economic policies. 

I would consider abandonment of our ILO membership, therefore, as morally 
and politically indefensible. 

The International Labor Organization has helped promote our national interests 
in many useful ways. Ona bread front the ILO has encouraged positive programs 
for alleviating poverty, insecurity, and human exploitation, which are among the 
principal causes of social upheaval, revolution, and war. It has discouraged unfair 
competition in international trade based on substandard conditions of labor. 
Perhaps most important of all, it has provided tangible evidence that modern 
capitalism can work cooperatively and constructively side by side with labor. 

Consequently, I sincerely hope that the subcommittee hearing will provide the 
opportunity for a rededication of the United States to the International Labor 
Organization so that we may continue to participate in its important work. 


\TEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers welcomes this opportunity to 
present its views regarding the International Labor Organizations and the 
problems relating thereto which concern United States employers. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is a voluntary, nonprofit associa- 
tion, composed of over 20,000 member companies who are principally engaged 
in manufacture. Approximately 83 percent of these companies have fewer than 
000 employees and thus come within the commonly accepted definition of small 
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business. These more than 20,000 member companies are located in all 48 
States. One of their concerns with the ILO is its adoption of international] 
conventions (draft treaties) which, if ratified by the United States Senate, 
become ‘“‘* * * the supreme law of the land . . . anything in the Constitution 
or laws of any State notwithstanding.” ! 

The International Labor Organization was born on April 11, 1919, as part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and hence was originally associated with the 
League of Nations. It was not until 1934 that the United States joined the 
ILO asa member nation. The United States joined the ILO at that time with the 
reservation that it would not be bound by convention procedure, but would con- 
sider any ILO proposals as only recommendations. 

In 1944 the ILO, at a meeting in Philadelphia, adopted a set of aims and objec- 
tives which became known as the Declaration of Philadelphia. This declaration, 
which was incorporated in the ILO’s constitution, went far beyond the origina] 
constitution and stated among other things that ‘“‘poverty everywhere constitutes 
a danger to prosperity everywhere,” that people have a “right”’ to economic se- 
curity, that it was the “responsibility of the International Labor Organization to 
examine and consider all international economic and financial policies and meas- 
ures in the light of this fundamental objective.” 

The same year that the Philadelphia declaration came into effect, the United 
States Congress—by joint resolution—approved the declaration and joined the 
ILO without reservation, which meant that the United States was bound by the 
ILO Convention procedure. It meant that, if the United States ratified an ILO 
Convention, such Convention must be honored as an international treaty. 

In 1945 the ILO entered into relationship with the U. N. as a specialized agency 
and is now 1 of 11 international organizations affiliated with that body. 

The ILO is somewhat unique as an international agency in that it is tripartite 
in structure, bringing together representatives from the government, workers, 
and employers of each of its 71 member nations. In this respect the ILO differs 
from all other international organizations. 

This tripartite structure of the ILO was established for the purpose of enabling 
spokesmen for workers, employers, and the government of participating countries 
to joint together in discussions of matters directly affecting labor looking toward 
the improvement of working and living standards for workers throughout the 
world. 

In other words, two salient principles of the ILO as originally established were: 

1. the tripartite structure was created as the fundamental form of organization 
so that each of the three groups—workers, emplovers, and the government 
could be free, on an autonomous basis, to speak their minds as they saw fit; and 

2. the scope of ILO activities was to be confined to labor-management prob- 
lems—which might appropriately be considered by an international body of this 
character. 

It should be noted that each member nation of the ILO may send 4 representa- 
tives to the annual ILO Conference held each June—2 delegates representing the 
government, 1 delegate representing the workers, and 1 delegate representing 
the emplovers. 

Thus, while a member nation has 4 votes in the annual conference, each of these 
3 groups—government, worker, and employer—is free to cast its vote (or votes 
in the case of the 2 government delegates) in light of its own convictions and 
wishes, wholly independent of the others. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYER PARTICIPATION IN THE ILO 
United States employers—through the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States—have participated in ILO since the United States first became a member 
of that organization in 1934. 

The National Association of Manufacturers began its participation in the ILO 
in 1946, joining with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and sharing 
with that organization the responsibility of nominating the employer delegate 
and advisers comprising the United States employer delegation to the annual 
ILO Conference held each June. 

The NAM undertook such participation because of its desire to make a con- 
structive contribution both to the work of ILO and toward the improvement of 
living standards for the workers of the world. 


! Article VI of the Constitution of the United States. 
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Briefly stated, the reasons which caused both the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the NAM to participate in the ILO may be summarized as 
follows: 

* * * a sincere desire to make a realistic and practical contribution to the 
improvement of working conditions and living standards of workers in other 
nations. 

* * * a conviction that, by active participation, United States employers 
could temper and make more workable the unrealistic and socialistically oriented 
provisions of ILO instruments. 

* * * a belief that ILO member nations could benefit from observing at first 
hand the advantages and achievements of the United States free competitive 
enterprise system, and the role that freedom of action and voluntarism play in 
our dynamic society. 

The National Association of Manufacturers does not itself have—and does not 
believe that any employer in the United States can have—any objections to an 
international labor organization having as its goal the objective of raising the 
standards of living of the workers of the world through the application of modern 
technology and processes and improved productivity. 

The NAM has now had 9 years of experience working with the ILO and has 
had the opportunity of seeing at first hand how the ILO functions and the nature 
of its comprehensive activities. A careful and sober review of the ILO operations 
has raised serious doubts in the NAM as to whether the ILO is in fact a construc- 
tive and useful international agency; whether the methods it uses to accomplish 
its objectives are sound; or whether they will, instead, defeat rather than promote 
the improvement of living standards of the workers of the world. 

To understand why this is so, let us take a brief look at the organization and 
some of those methods. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE AND EFFECT OF ILO CONVENTIONS 


The ILO has placed major reliance on conventions (which are proposed drafts 
of international treaties) as a device to raise living standards by government 
ukase. In substance, an ILO Convention is an attempt to secure the adoption by 
member nations of binding international obligations for the purpose of setting 
standards to govern the internal, domestic, social and economic relationships of 
a country. 

Experience in the ILO has proved that conventions often have relatively little 
chance of ratification by many ILO member nations; or, if ratified, little chance 
of application in many countries because conventions do not reflect the particular 
internal, social, political, and economic institutions of a given country. Attempts 
to promote such conventions may prove of negative rather than positive value 
by tending to divert attention from the more basic problem of seeking to increase 
the production of goods and services as the only real hope for the improvement 
of living standards. 

ILO conventions are generally both unrealistic and unworkable. Unfortunately 
much of the ILO’s warfare on poverty throughout the world has been confined to 
the adoption of a large number of conventions and recommendations. To date 
the ILO has adopted a total of 104 conventions. Interestingly enough, although 
delegates of the United States Government have voted for many of these con- 
ventions, only 7 have been ratified as treaties by our Senate—6 of these dealing 
entirely with maritime problems. 

While a number of the ILO member nations have seen fit to ratify ILO conven- 
tions, the problem they face is that in many instances the economies of these 
countries cannot sustain the economic, social, and welfare standards these con- 
ventions seek to establish. 

The tendency of the ILO to press for the adoption of conventions which, if 
ratified by the Senate of the United States, would take on the full force of inter- 
national treaties, has been of increasing concern to the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The following policy, adopted by the NAM in June of 1952, and reaffirmed in 
February of 1955, will explain why: 

It is recognized that there are many matters which can properly be the subject 
of international conventions. They deal with the relationship of a national or 
his government to foreign citizens or their governments, such as, for example, 
aviation, patents and copyrights, shipping, the mails and cables. International 
conventions should be restricted wholly to subjects in the field of international 
relations and many of these could more properly be negotiated as bilateral 
agreements, 
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As a principle of universal application it must be said that it is manifestly im- 
proper and impossible for an international group to formulate conventions having 
the dignity and effect of domestic legislation and which affect the relationship of 
an individual to his government and his political, social, and economic environ- 
ment, that are adaptable to the requirements of countries offering an infinite 
variety of political, social, and economic structures. 

With particular reference to the United States, it must be stated that this 
process does violence to our constitutional system of enactment of law. It 
bypasses the House of Representatives by depriving it of its constitutional role 
in the enactment of domestic legislation. Furthermore, such Senate ratifications 
may result in the enactment of laws binding on individual States without the 
knowledge or consent of the legislatures of those States and may result in nulli- 
fying State laws or even provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
Through this process people are deprived of the opportunity to be heard and to 
participate in the formulation of legislation affecting domestic affairs and lose 
safeguards which flow out of public hearings at which under our constitutional 
system our citizens may give their representatives considering proposed legislation 
the benefit of their judgment and counsel. Such conventions are in principle 
opposed to the tenet of representative government, and the United States Gov- 
ernment should not be a party to this procedure. 


ILO INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 


There are at present 10 industry committees in the ILO. These include: 


Coal Mines Building, Civil Engineering and 
Inland Transport Public Works 

Iron and Steel Petroleum 

Metal Trades Chemicals 

Plantations Salaried Employees and Profes- 
Textiles sional Workers 


The tendency in the ILO bas been to use these industry committees as a basis 
for industrywide and international collective bargaining. Meetings of these 
industry committees are carried on in an atmosphere of collective bargaining on 
a wide range of matters, many of which go beyond the proper area of ILO study— 
with efforts exerted toward the objective of adopting resolutions and conclusions. 

This practice nullifies to a very great extent the value that these industry com- 
mittee conferences might have if they were used instead as forums for free and 
open discussions of problems common to the industry. 

Experience with these industry committees indicates that they have no real or 
practical function to perform and might therefore best be discontinued. Failing 
their discontinuance, these meetings should be devoted primarily to the exchange 
of information on subjects of common interest to all three groups—Government, 
worker, and employer—rather than on the effort to initiate legislation or develop 
rigid standards designed to apply to an industry as a whole, both on a national 
and international scale. 

One extremely dangerous aspect of industry committee meetings is the present 
practice of dealing with subjects which go far beyond the competence of the 
ILO—such as the matters of worldwide prices, worldwide supply of raw materials 
and world markets. This practice should certainly be discontinued. 


ILO STAFF 


The ILO staff, which approximates 700 to 750, is composed of nationals from 
many different countries throughout the world. The need for such a staff to 
maintain complete objectivity is self-evident. However, the impartial objectivity 
and approach which goes hand in hand with fact finding is not always apparent. 
Too frequently, ILO materials and reports prepared for ILO conferences and meet- 
ings may be said to favor the concept of Government control and legislation as the 
method for achieving higher standards of living over that of free and voluntary 
action. 

REENTRY OF RUSSIA INTO THE ILO 


With the reentry of the U. S. S. R. into the ILO in May of 1954—after an 
absence of 15 years—the many matters which had concerned American business- 
men over the years were immeasurably sharpened. But this new development 
with its far-reaching implications to the United States, to the free world, and to 
the ILO itself, immediately posed questions of extreme significance and urgency. 
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When Russia rejoined, she did so as three nations—the U.S. 8S. R., Byelorussia, 
and the Ukraine. Five other Communist states—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and Hungary—all of which had been longstanding but relatively 
inactive members—awoke to active pi irticipation under ‘the aggressive and mili- 
tant leadership of the Soviet Union. These Iron Curtain countries now constitute 
a bloe of eight Communist-dominated nations, a formidable force determined to 
dominate the ILO and to use it as a forum for Communist propaganda. If in 
full attendance at an ILO conference, this bloc would have 32 votes which in 
many instances could be a controlling factor. 

The United Nations’ recent admission of Rumania as a member nation gives 
that country the automatic right to become a member of the ILO if she so decides. 
In that event, Rumania would be the ninth Communist country in the ILO, 
and the potential odds would then be 36 Red votes over 4 for us. 

At the Conference in June 1954, the free employers in the ILO immediately 
refused to accept the so-called employer delegates from the Communist countries 
as bona fide employers and declared them ineligible to sit in the councils of the 
free employer group. 

This opposition was based on the basic ILO tenet that employer delegates and 
delegations are supposed to represent free associations of free employers, and 
since there are no such entities in the Communist countries, these so-called 
employers should be rejected and not seated in the Conference. 

The free employers challenged the credentials of these pseudoemployers on 
the foregoing grounds, branding them as government hirelings, who if seated in 
the free employer group would only be additions to the government delegations. 

Representatives of free trade unions likewise opposed the seating of the so-called 
worker delegations from the Communist countries, on the same basic grounds; 
namely, that there are no free unions in those countries and the alleged worker 
delegations, like the alleged employer delegations, could only be additions to the 
government delegations. 

Nevertheless, over the bitter opposition of both free employers and free trade 
union delegates, the so-called employer and worker representatives from the Iron 
Curtain countries were seated. 

This action violated two basic ILO principles, namely, (1) the principle of tri- 
partitism, and (2) the principle of freedom of association. 

At the ILO Conference in June 1955 the free employers again opposed the seat- 
ing of the so-called employer delegates from the Communist bloc as bona fide 
employers in the free employer group. But the Conference again voted down the 
opposition of the free employers and again seated them as bona fide employers. 

Since May 1954, with the reentry of Russia, the Communist bloc has been ex- 
tremely aggressive in its efforts to dominate ILO activities. Government, worker, 
and employer delegates from all the Communist nations have been unrelenting in 
their bitter vituperation of the United States as a nation and of United States 
employers. They have charged that the United States employers are determined 
to destroy the ILO. They have utilized every possible opportunity to spread the 
Communist propaganda line to the effect that prosperity in the peoples’ democ- 
racies is far more advantageous to workers than it is in capitalistic countries and 
that workers under communism enjoy far greater benefits than do workers in the 
United States, where they are exploited and work under slave conditions. 

The reentry of the Soviet Union into the ILO can be interpreted as recognition 
by Russia that the ILO is an important international forum which can be used 
effectively by communism for its gain and aggrandizement as (1) a readymade 
platform from which to assail the United States as imperialistic and warmongering; 
(2) an effective device for wooing the workers and the governments of under- 
developed and uncommitted countries, especially those in the East. 

There are many indications that the Soviet Union regards the ILO as important 
in the Soviet scheme of things, not only to woo trade unionists from all over the 
world and to influence nations which are neutral in the battle of ideologies—but 
also to embarrass the United States and those other countries which stand as 
spokesmen for freedom and the sanctity of the individual. 

The battle over the Communist issue continues to rage with the free employer 
group determined to resist at all cost the Red invasion of the ILO and the threat 
that the seating of so-called employer and worker delegates constitutes to freedom 
of association, tripartitism, and the ILO itself. 

\s stated earlier, the ILO was established on these basic tenets: (1) That the 
ILO function as a ‘tripartite structure; (2) that it confine its activities to labor- 
Management matters, looking toward the improvement of working and living 
standards for the workers of the world; and (3) that freedom of association is 
fundamental to the ILO existence and operation. 
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Using these three basic principles as criteria, a careful review of ILO activities 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that certain basic reforms are crucially needed if 
the organization is to move toward its objectives and serve a constructive and 
useful purpose in the world. 


NAM STUDY OF THE ILO 


The foregoing developments in the ILO have confronted United States employ- 
ers with a number of urgent questions, among them: , 

Is the ILO fulfilling its proper function and operating in such a fashion as to 
accomplish its purpose? 

Is it serving a constructive and useful international function? 

Are the principles of tripartitism and freedom of association being faithfully 
observed? ; 

What do the reentry of Russia and the greatly intensified Communist activities 
in the ILO portend for that organization?—for the free world?—and for the 
preservation of peace and freedom? 

Should United States employers—and the United States of America—continue 
to participate in the ILO? 


NAM RESOLUTION ON THE ILO 


These questions gave rise to many months of study, starting with prolonged 
examination by a joint NAM-United States Chamber of Commerce policy com- 
mittee. Following that, two policy committees of the NAM studied this prob- 
lem, after which it was considered by the NAM board of directors. As a result, 
the NAM board of directors on February 9, 1956, adopted the following resolution 
regarding NAM’s furure participation in the ILO: 

A careful and objective review of the structure and activities of the International 
Labor Organization raises serious doubts as to whether it is a constructive and 
useful international agency and as to whether the United States Government 
should continue to participate as a member of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

The International Labor Organization has adopted international instruments 
which, if ratified, would regulate the internal affairs of member nations. 

Moreover, recent intensification of Communist activities in the International 
Labor Organization have tended to undermine the constitutional intent of the 
organization and by that device to change the very purpose and structure. 

Consequently, the National Association of Manufacturers recommends that: 

1. The executive department should reexamine the activities of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization; 

2. There should be an immediate and thorouzh congressional investigation of 
the activities and structure of the International Labor Organization to determine 
whether the United States should continue its support of and participation in this 
organi7ation; 

3. Pending such investigations and subsequent decision, the United States 
should not increase its financial support or participation. 

The National Association of Manufacturers agrees, at the request of the United 
States Government, to participate in the nomination of employer delegations to 
the International Labor Organization for the year 1956. If no change for the 
better in the activities and structure of the International Labor Organization is 
effected in the course of the 1956 sessions, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers will withhold its participation in the nomination of members for the 1957 
delegation. 

It is our hope that these investigations, by both the executive department and 
Congress, can be undertaken without delay. 


(Whereupon, at 5:35 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1956 


House or REFRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., in room 
1301, New House Office Building, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. 
J. Carnahan (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. The committee will come to order for further 
hearings on the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

We are indeed fortunate this morning to have with us Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. As you know, she has had very intimate 
and effective associations with the United Nations, and is in position 
to speak with authority from experience regarding our work in the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, we are so happy to have you with us. You may 
proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mrs. Roosevett. Thank you very much, sir. I am very happy to 
come and say a few words to you about the specialized agencies because 
I have had the opportunity in many parts of the world of seeing what 
they do. 

I think you are aware of the fact that in some areas of the world 
where the United States has programs of its own, there are still 
opportunities to work in cooperation with the United Nations special- 
ized agencies. And in some cases the work we do through the 
specialized agencies, through the contributions we make to the 
United Nations and their specialized agencies, is more acceptable to 
certain nations than the aid given directly country to country, 
because some of the areas needing help are areas which have been 
under colonialism, and having freed themselves from political domina- 
tion are sometimes a little nervous about having perhaps economic 
domination. 

I think sometimes it is easier to begin working through the United 
Nations specialized agencies and then gradually, as they gain confi- 
dence in themselves, and in us, more work can be done, both through 
our own agencies and in cooperation. 

But the specialized agencies of the United Nations have done a 
remarkable amount of valuable work which is important to us. I 
think here in our country, where we have been so very fortunate 
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that we never have to ask for any help from a specialized agency 
we sometimes fail to realize that the work carried on in many of 
these areas of the world has a very great importance to our future, 

For instance, in many cases we think of the World Health Organi- 
zation as just humanitarian work which we are helping to do but which 
really doesn’t touch our future in any way, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, if the World Health Organization did not go in and clear up 
malaria, for instance, the people of that area would be unable to 
accept technical assistance and to do a good day’s work. 

Therefore, the natural resources of that area would never be 
developed. 

We, being the greatest production country in the world, are con- 
stantly buying from more and more areas, and so are all the other 
developed countries. As a result, we look for new places from which 
to buy. 

These areas which the World Health goes into first and clears up, 
and then technical assistance, which is not a specialized agency but 
which is an agency under the United Nations, then can use that 
assistance and plan to develop their natural resources. 

They form the places in the world from which we are going to be 
able to buy in the future to keep up our production. 

I think that is an important thing for all of us to understand. We 
are apt to think of the specialized agencies working as a purely 
humanitarian undertaking, and as something which is outside of our 
interest. 

That is a shortsighted point of view, because the more our production 
increases, and it is constantly increasing, the more we have to buy 
from all over the world. 

Looking even a little ahead of that, there are coming days when we 
are going to look for new markets. I know no better developing 
markets in the world than the areas where World Health clears up a 
situation, where technical assistance allows thei to develop their 
natural resources, and for the first time they have the wherewithal to 
buy anything. All of a sudden now they have a chance. 

I can think of no places which will be better markets, which will 
be more fruitful to develop than areas where they have never had a 
chance to have many of the things that we look upon as necessities 
for daily living. 

They just have never had things, and they want them just as any 
other people, because everybody would like to have a better life and 
an easier life. 

So, I really think that our participation in the specialized agencies 
is of importance to our economic future, and of importance to the 
future opportunities of our children, and something that we should 
look at from that point of view. 

In many cases, as you know, we have been the ones always to try to 
hold down the budgets of the specialized agencies. I am in full 
accord that we should not pay more than 33% percent. But J some- 
times think that it is a foolish position to put ourselves into, not to 
allow the other members to set the ceilings of what the total expendi- 
ture shall be, because it would add very little to our 33% percent, it 
would not change the proportion of our contribution, and it might 
well mean great value to us in what was done in the world. 

I can tell vou of areas, of course. Last summer I went to Java. 
That is a very good example of what has occurred. Three years ago 
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when I was there it was a malaria-ridden island still. This year, 
because we have cooperated with a program of our own, and World 
Health has gone in, Java is practically cleared of malaria. 

It means that those people for the first time are able to make real use 
of the technical assistance program. As long as they have either 
tuberculosis or any of the prevalent diseases, but malaria is one of the 
worst, they are really unable to develop their area in any way that will 
be of use to the rest of us. 

I think we want to think of the work of these specialized agencies, 
not only as something which is a humanitarian thing to do, but as 
something which is of value to our economic future. 

I think we also have to realize that all of these agencies are in a way 
tied together. I don’t suppose that I could really contribute very 
much on subjects which I know rather little about, like the Civil 
Aviation and the Meteorological Agency. ‘Those you know as much 
as I know about. 

But such agencies as the World Health and UNESCO, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, I think are very important to 
our future from the point of view of our whole economy. 

UNESCO has been attacked in this country a good deal. I have 
felt it was because we needed to ask for so little. We don’t really 
need help; therefore, UNESCO has offered us all they could offer us, 
which was materials, if we wished to have them, to increase the 
understanding of the United Nations work and world situation. 

But in the rest of the world, UNESCO’s work is the work of increas- 
ing literacy in the world. That has proved of great value to the work 
of other organizations, because where people cannot read and write 
it is difficult for them to understand any directions. It is very difficult 
to have them understand any kind of memorandums that are left them 
to help them carry out a program. 

[I think one of the things we want to remember is that 5 out of 
every 10 children in the world have no schools to attend at all, and 
that 4 out of the remaining 5 complete only a few years of elementary 
schooling, that only 1 in 10 has an opportunity for secondary or 
higher education. 

[ think that is what has led to the development of a program which 
is diversified but very valuable. For instance, take UNESCO in 
India. I don’t know whether you have already been told, but I 
went to some of the first rural schools in India 3 years ago. 

For the first time India was trying to give all of its children an 
elementary education. That is sometimes difficult to understand 
because many people thought Great Britain had started the Indian 
people on an educational system. 

They had started universities, because they wanted people for the 
Indian civil service. But as far as basic elementary education went, 
there was very little done. So that when India came to its first vote, 
only 10 percent of the people in the main part of India could read and 
write. Therefore, they had to vote with colored sticks. That is 

rather a bad basis on which to build a democratic form of government. 

Therefore, it is important, this movement, to try and “educate the 
children. I remember my astonishment at the first rural schools. 
Of course, you need to have so little equipment, but the only equip- 
ment they ‘had was donated by UNESCO. It was one blackboard. 
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The schoolroom was just a sort of shed type of thing. The children 
sat in squares on the hard-baked earth. One blackboard and two 
pieces of chalk were the entire equipment furnished by the school. 

The children brought a little soft wooden board, about this size, 
that had been oiled by their parents until it shone, and then some 
kind of a pointed stone, or bit of iron, that they could use to make 
their characters. That is the way they learned to write. They 
would make their characters on these little boards. , 

You had a feeling that nobody ever dropped a piece of chalk or 
lost a piece of chalk, because they didn’t know when UNESCO 
would give them another piece of chalk. So, the blackboard was 
only valuable as long as they kept those two pieces of chalk. They 
used them to the very limit. 

A book is practically an unheard-of thing. It is never personally 
owned by a child. It belongs to the whole class, if the -y have a book, 

The whole concept of trying to educate a nation with 360 million 
people is quite an expensive thing, even when you are establishing 
just an elementary education for all children. 

Yet, unless you can begin to educate, as our own people decided in 
the early days of the United States, if you were going to have a 
democracy you had to have education—and the unfortunate thing 
that was found in India, as you doubtless know, is that it was in the 
universities where the rise in the Communist vote came. 

That was largely because the university having been established 
on the British pattern, which is a classical education, no longer meets 
the needs of the people because they need agricultural chemists, they 
need anata colleges, they need mechanics they need engineers 
of every kind. But it will take 10 years to build that sy stem of 
education up to the point where they are beginning to graduate them. 

They haven’t got enough industry to take up these youngsters 
coming out of colleges that give them only a classical ‘education. 
The result was pure frustration. Here were college youngsters 
coming out of college and nowhere to go. 

The happiest group I saw were the group in the schools established 
by the Indians but paid for by the Ford Foundation, where these 
young men out of colleges were willing to work with the people on 
the farms, and then gather them together at the end of the day’s 
work in the village square and teach them reading, writing, and 
elementary arithmetic. 

It was very hard work, because to teach young people who have 
lived in rather stratified society, to live in an Indian village is some- 
thing that is very difficult to do, because an Indian village is pretty 
difficult for anyone not accustomed to it. 

But those youngsters were the happiest I saw of the educated groups 
that went into colleges in India. They really felt they were doing 
something for their country. 

I under stood why that was the group of people where the Communist 
vote had risen. They felt that what they had was not leading them 
anywhere. They couldn’t find a job. Industry is not developed vet 
sufficiently in India to take up people with a classical form of educa- 
tion. They felt useless. So, they felt a new system might be better. 

It is very important, I think, that we help to provide, and that 
UNESCO helps to provide, the fundamental education that will begin 
to educate all the children of India. 
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I have used India because it happens that is where I saw it. But 
you can find it elsewhere. Indonesia, for example, had the largest 
number of illiterate people of almost any country. 

UNESCO has also established two centers that they call centers of 
fundamental education, one in Mexico and one in Egypt. They 
want to establish them in many other places. They are for teachers. 
They are to furnish the teachers with the tools by which they can go 
back into underdeveloped places and actually improve not only the 
reading and writing ability but perhaps agr iculture by a few steps, and 
perhaps teach the first steps of sanitation. 

In that way to gradually raise the level, even perhaps teach the 
first principles of self-government in their own areas, so that they can 
begin to take part in their government. 

Those are the significant things, I think. There are many other 
things that UNESCO, of course, does, like having its various confer- 
ences of scientists and people from all over the world to exchange 
knowledge and information. 

But it seemed to me that the most significant and of immediate 
value was this helping education to reduce illiteracy throughout the 
world, because that had an effect on the value of every other program. 

It is impossible to hope that World Health will get the maximum 

value out of their programs unless the people are able to read. There- 
fore, the same thing holds good of Food and Agriculture. 

So, all those things have, I think, made UNESCO’s work in the 
world of the greatest importance. It is fundamental education, the 
improvement of fundamental education. 

That, again, is difficult for us to understand, because that is not 
what UNESCO means to us in this country. UNESCO here has no 
work except to furnish what materials it can where we want it for 
greater knowledge of the whole United Nations program and for 
helping us in greater understanding of other countries and their 
conditions. 

I think one very important agency that we are often not sufficiently 
aware of is Food and Agriculture. The head of that agency happens 
to be, I think, still an American, Dr. Condon. He was, I know, a year 
ago last spring. Dr. Condon was in our own Department of Agricul- 
ture, and is a very fine agricultural scientist. 

I was interested in something that I should perhaps mention, because 
it was quite a shock to me. I was going back to Rome for the first 
time since the war, and so I wrote and asked if I could come and see 
the headquarters and talk over the various programs. 

I found that it was a very rare thing for an American to ask to go 
to Food and Agriculture headquarters unless they happened to be 
scientists interested specifically in that. But for the average Ameri- 
can, they had very few visitors. Our Embassy said they had never 
been asked by any American for the address of Food and Agriculture 
in Rome. 

I thought that that showed we were not taking as much interest as 
we should in that, considering the fact of our own agricultural interest 
in this country, this should be of vital importance to us in the world. 

They are in the process of making a survey of the world food supply. 
They are also making a great many studies as to the possibilities of 
new types of food: what can be got from the sea, which we have never 
before developed. That on a worldwide basis is of as much importance 
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to us as it is to any other country, particularly as food is a problem 
which affects the world as a whole. 

Our problem of food surpluses is an individual United States prob- 
lem, but it is also a problem that affects the world. So many of these 
problems are not just economic problems; they are problems that 
today actually affect our whole battle for world leadership, because 
they are instruments that can be used to show what can be sccom- 
plished by a democracy as against what the Communist world can do. 

It is important to note this at the point where both the Communist 
governments and our own Government are being told by our scientists 
that the time is approaching when the use of a nuclear war is probably 
ruled out because of the complete destruction that could be achieved. 

While that is a great relief to us, it also must not blind us to the 
fact that never at any moment have the Soviets said that their ob- 
jectives have changed. If you will watch their recent pronouncements, 
you will realize that those objectives have not changed. They are 
as determined as ever that the world shall be a Communist world. 
The battlefield has changed. The battlefield today is in the economic 
and the cultural and spiritual areas. 

But the economic area is the one where perhaps we have the greatest 
strength at the moment. For us not to realize that our farm problem 
is not just a domestic problem, but one which includes what could 
be done in this new type of battle, is, I think, shortsighted. 

It seems to me that Food and Agriculture is one of the areas where 
we could do a great deal more. We could hope for studies, for in- 
stance, which would furnish us with information. Much of our 
problem is a problem of distribution. We have surpluses, and in 
other areas of the world people are starving today. 

It might well be that studies of distribution would be of great value 
on both the economic side and on the side of showing what democ- 
racies can do and not allowing people to believe that promises made 
by Communist countries are valid promises. 

Naturally, one has to show, demonstrate what one can achieve. 
We have the materials. We have the economic strength. We have 
everything at hand, but we just don’t know what to do with it. 

I think that is one of the things that means we should make much 
more use of the specialized agency, of Food and Agriculture, than we 
have in the past. 

We should have a much clearer understanding of the kind of work 
and of the value that that work could be made toward our problems 
at home. They are making studies of the exports and the imports of 
different countries. 

We have to realize that you can’t just fulfill needs of countries 
without considering how you dislocate the economies of other coun- 
tries. You can’t send surplus rice to a country if they are accustomed 
to getting it from another country, and the other country is accus- 
tomed to exporting it. But you can make the studies, and Food and 
Agriculture, I think, is prepared to give us a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, if we take the trouble to find out how to use their infor- 
mation. 

Then I think there is an agency which I should speak of, though it 
is not a specialized agency, but it works so closely with the specialized 
agencies, and it is so closely tied up with the interest that you can 
awaken in people here and all over the world in the work of the United 
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Nations as a whole that I think we have to mention it, that is, the 
Children’s Fund. 

The Children’s Fund, of course, is a contribution made by nations on 
a voluntary basis. We had a little difference of opinion about the 
Children’s Fund some years ago. I remember with considerable 
vividness the difference of opinion because I was trying to put across 
the United States point of view in Committee 3, and I ended by being 
the only vote against the program. And when you are in a committee 
of 60, 1t is not always pleasant to be the only vote that stands out 
against what is being accepted by the rest. 

But the interesting thing is that the program which we were advo- 
cating at that time, and which I stood for, has now been adopted 
entirely except for one minor part. All the others have now become 
the program of the Children’s Fund. So, we were right even if we 
were all by ourselves. 

Nevertheless, I think the Children’s Fund has probably been in the 
world as a whole one of the most touching things, one of the things 
that reached most people. 

And here in our own country, in many communities, you will find 
people working for the Children’s Fund who know nothing about any 
of the rest of the work of the United Nations, and do not realize that 
much of the work for the Children’s Fund depends on the other 
specialized agencies. 

If the children don’t get education, with the help of UNESCO, 
if World Health didn’t go in and help the Children’s Fund clean up 
yaws and the other diseases, the food and medicine that the Children’s 
Fund is able to contribute would not get very far in what they are 
doing. 

So, the Children’s Fund is tied in with every one of the other 
specialized agencies. If Food and Agriculture didn’t come in and help 
them develop better supplies of food, and if Food and Agriculture 
had not made in some cases the studies of what food in an area could 
be turned over and used to better feed the children of that area than 
they had ever had before, much of the work would never have been 
done. 

You have to think of these agencies as working together to accom- 
plish the end of raising standards of living, of making the economic 
situation of people come up in the world. And as they do that, being 
of value to the developed nations of the world, because they actually 
furnish places from which we can buy and people on whom we can 
depend to produce things, and places to which we can eventually hope 
to sell. 

I am afraid I have taken up a good deal of your time. If you would 
like me to stop, I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We would like to inquire about your time. 

Mrs. Roosevett. I have all the time that you want. But I just 
don’t want to infringe on your time. 

Mr. CarNnaAHAN. We certainly thank you, Mrs. Roosevelt, for 
coming and spending this time with us this morning and sharing with 
us your experience and your knowledge. 

We will proceed with the members of the subcommittee, and then 
the members of the full committee, if they have questions they want 
to ask you. 
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I have one question that I would like to ask. There are those who 
contend that since Communist participation is increasing—- 

Mrs. Roosrve tt. I am a little deaf. 

Mr. Carnanan. That Communist participation is increasing in 
the U. N., and especially in some of the specialized agencies, that we 
should withdraw. 

Would you care to comment on what the situation would be? 
Whether we should withdraw or what would be the situation if we 
were to withdraw? 

Mrs. Roosrevett. The Communists came back in many of the 
specialized agencies about a year ago. They have been in some at the 
very beginning and then withdrew. 

About a year or more ago they suddenly came back. I think that 
means that ‘the Communists have decided that there is value in the 
work that is being done and they better know what it is. 

I think it would be a great mistake for us to withdraw, exactly as 
I have always felt, that it would be a great mistake for us if the Com- 
munists or the Iron Curtain countries should withdraw from the U. N., 
because where we have representatives working with the Communist 
representatives, we have an opportunity to learn what conditions are, 
what their attitudes are. 

Though in a Communist country the effect on individuals may not 
be very visible, because I am quite sure that where you live under fear 
you don’t say at home anything you think is disagreeable. So, I 
doubt if anyone goes back from a visit to the United States and says 
to the Kremlin, “On the whole, conditions are pretty good in that 
bourgeois democracy.’’ I am quite sure that is not the way they 
report. 

But, nevertheless, they know, and more and more people get to 
know. I think that is one of the very valuable things that comes out 
of participation in the United Nations and in the specialized agencies. 

We learn things. For instance, I remember a speech made in Paris 
in 1952 by a delegate, Mr. Pavlov, in the Third Committee. 

He made an impassioned attack in which he turned to me and said, 
“At this very moment in the city of Los Angeles there are hundreds of 
thousands of workers dying of famine.” 

Well, it happened that I knew that he knew a good deal about the 
United States and he knew it wasn’t true. So, at the end of his 
speech I said, ‘‘Well, sir, you know as well as I do that that is not 
true, but I will get you affidavits.’ 

And a little young Bvelorussian followed him and said: 

Mrs. Roosevelt tells us it is not true that people are dying in the streets of Los 
Angeles of famine by the hundreds of thousands. But what she does not know 
is that they are crawling back to their hovels and dying in their hovels. 


At the end of that I said: 


Well, I am afraid the workers of Los Angeles are not going to like having their 
homes called hovels but, nevertheless, I will get you more affidavits. 

But what we really learned from that was that there were people in 
the Soviet Union who were very hungry, and that this was only going 
to get back in the Soviet Union papers—what they had said would 
be printed, but what we said would never be printed. 

So, they were simply propagandizing for the benefit of their own 
people, who would say, “In that rich, capitalistic bourgeois democracy, 
they are dying in the streets of famine even by the hundreds of thou- 
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sands. We here are hungry, but we are not dying in the streets by 
the hundreds of thousands.” 

So, we knew that at that time in the Soviet Union there were a lot 
of hungry people, and that was a good thing to know. 

I think there 1s a great deal that can be learned if you have people 
who have experience, who have knowledge; and you learn to be quick 
if you work with the Soviets, because you have no time to go to sleep. 

You have to listen to what is being said, and you better watch 
every minute. I think it has great value to have their representatives 
everywhere that we can bave them, so that they see what conditions 
are in other parts of the world and cannot be fooled. 

The youngsters who have never been out tell you with conviction 
all this nonsense. But the older ones who know, they don’t speak 
with so much conviction. ‘hey speak because they have to for prop- 
aganda at home and abroad. 

I think it is a good thing for more and more people to get a glimpse 
even if it is only a glimpse that they are allowed. It is a good thing 
for us to learn all we can. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Roosevelt, | 
certainly want to join with our Chairman to thank you for your 
gracious appearance here this morning before our committee and 
giving us your valuable time, views, and information. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, would you care to make some comments on the 
International Labor Organization movement? 

Mrs. Roosgevett. Yes, I would be very glad to speak about the 
International Labor Organization. 

It is the oldest of the specialized agencies, and I think has developed 
a very valuable pattern. It is the organization which for a long time 
the Soviet Union boycotted and said it could not possibly represent 
labor because both management and capital and government were in 
the organization, and therefore it was ridiculous to call it the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

However, now they have asked to come in, and I think finally have 
accepted the rules that were laid down for them. 

But, in any case, the International Labor Organization has done 
what we need done more than anything else. It has worked to raise 
the standards of work and of living in the world as a whole, and there- 
fore to equalize the competitive aspects of the economy in different 
parts of the world. 

Quite naturally, if you have practically slave labor in another 
country and they acquire skills, they will turn out things which we 
cannot compete with, where we have decent working conditions and 
where we try to give our workers a just compensation and an interest 
in what they are doing. 

I think the International Labor Organization in what it is doing 
today, working with the other organizations to watch over child 
labor in the other countries in the world and to try to prevent it, ~ 
to change the conditions of workers throughout the world so that it 
is on a more equitable basis, is one of the important things for ‘all 
the developed countries that want to see conditions for all their 
people, particularly for the workers, livable. 

For that reason, I think the International Labor Organization is 
one of the organizations that we should have a particular interest in. 
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We have not really needed to join some of the treaties that they 
have worked out which they have asked countries to join. We are 
not prone to join many international treaties s, and in some cases it 
was not necessary, because our conditions already surpassed the ones 
that they were trying to get accepted by nations as a whole. 

I have sometimes wonde red if it would not be better to join things 
which were below our standards, because we don’t have to lower our 
standards. One could say: ‘‘Why, yes, we already have this, and we 
will be glad to agree on these things. We will live up to these things, 
because we are ey them and are doing much more already.” 

In any case, the slow acceptance by nations little by little through- 
out the world of those international agreements to raise certain 
standards is of value to us, and is of ultimate value to the whole world. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mrs. Roosevelt, in other words, you believe there is 
a big improvement in that labor situation? 

Mrs. Roosrvett. I think the labor situation is improving through- 
out the world. I am not saying there isn’t forced labor. In fact. 
we know today that there are areas of the world where there is slav- 
ery, because we were asked to participate in improving the treaty 
that we already were a member of on slave labor and forced labor, 
where there is both slave labor and forced labor, and in new forms. 

We have not been able to participate apparently, but I think it 
might be well for us to participate, because that is something we are 
certainly opposed to. But, at present, we are not participating. 

I think the International Labor Organization has raised standards 
throughout the world, and that is certainly of benefit to us. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Roosevelt, I 
can only express my admiration for your long and continued efforts 
to carry the gospel of clear thinking, better living, and improved 
opportunities around the world, as well as this country. 

But, really, I haven’t any questions to submit to you. 

Mrs. Rooseve.tt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I, too, Mrs.. Roose- 
velt, would like to express my deep appreciation for the time you 
have given by appearing before our committee and giving your 
studied views on the specialized United Nations organizations. 

You have stated in your testimony that you felt 33% percent 
was the contribution that our country should limit itself. The 
United States contribution to UNESCO is greater than that? 

Mrs. Rooseve tt. Well, I think eventually we have said that we 
would like to get down in every specialized agency, gradually, to 
33's percent. 

There are agencies, for instance, the Children’s Fund, where our 
contribution might become higher percentagewise. But that is 
not a specialized agency. In UNESCO, I am not sure but I think 
we are trying, because that is a specialized agency, to get down to 

334% percent, because the Congress, I think, said they would like to 
see the contribution of the United States, for a very wise reason, 
reduced to 33% percent, both in the United Nations budget proper 
and in all the specialized agencies, because they feared that if one 
nation contributed more than that it would give that nation undue 
economic power for pressure if they wished to use it. 
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I have always thought that the 334 percent limit was a very wise 
provision, probably, as soon as you could get down to it. It makes 
us, of course, different from some of the other nations, because it 
means that per capita we do not contribute as much. 

The assessments are made in Committee 5 of the United Nations 
on the basis of national income. It means that, I think, Iceland 
contributes the highest per capita. Though I have always felt that 
this is probably a wise provision, I am not sure that it is wise for us, 
us we have done over and over again, to be the ones to insist the budg- 
et of the specialized agencies should not be raised at any time. 
Some of them have been raised by small amounts, but always over 
our protest. 

Mr. Zasuockt. I raised the question, Mrs. Roosevelt, because I 
am sure you did not intend that we should limit our contribution to 
any specialized agency at this time to 33% percent. 

Mrs. Roosnvetr. No. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mrs. Roosevelt, you have touched upon some of 
the criticism of the United Nations’ special organs. Specifically, 
UNESCO has been charged with subversive activities. There were, 
I believe, seven employees of UNESCO discharged. 

I wonder, Mrs. Roosevelt, if you would care to comment on the 
charges of subversive activities and Communist influence in UNESCO? 

Mrs. Roosrverr. I have no way, of course, to know. I was not 
on the committee that did the investigating for President Eisenhower. 
Irving Solomon was chairman of that. He is on the board of the 
American Association for the United Nations. I have talked to him 
and I read his report. I also read the committee report that was 
rejected by the American Legion. This committee had spent a long 
while investigating that, 15 months, I think. I read both Mr. 
Solomon’s report, which had been received by the President, and 
accepted, and the one that was rejected by the Legion. 

[t seems to me that the Legion could not have read that report 
very carefully. I hope some day more of their members will really 
read it, because it struck me as a very carefully documented, in fact, 
a much more carefully documented and carefully prepared report 
than the one that Mr. Solomon’s committee had made, which was 
natural because they were given a mandate to do a specific thing and 
took time to do it carefully. 

Mr. Solomon’s group was sent over, and after they had attended 
the UNESCO meeting they were to investigate UNESCO, and they 
did it on the spot. But they didn’t make as broad a study as the 
committee for the Legion did. 

In any case, both those reports cleared UNESCO of any Communist 
control. 

Just to say that Communist people, Russians, Poles, or Czechs 
are being employed, or to say, as we did, that there were certain 
Americans that we decided were very questionable, does not mean 
that the policies of an organization have been affected by those people. 
You have to make a much more careful study. 

I read with great care in Los Angeles where they attacked a certain 
group of booklets that they said were subversive booklets. I read 
them and I discovered what I don’t think a good many people had 
taken the trouble to find out, that they were reports of conferences 
held. And the one that was supposed to be the most controversial 
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was a report of a conference on education on how to teach world 
understanding to young people in the teens, I think. 

This particular one was a conference held so long ago that it was 
attended by some of the Iron Curtain countries before they separated 
themselves from UNESCO; and quite naturally in reporting what 
they said, they told what the Communists’ point of view was on this. 

It was purely a report of what each representative, each educator, 
had said they thought should be done in teaching world understanding. 
This pamphlet was for the use of teachers. I don’t think that it was 
particularly harmful for them to read what had been suggested by 
the Communist representatives. In fact, I think it was probably 
rather wise for them to do so. But if you didn’t read it carefully, and 
if you didn’t know that these did not represent UNESCO’s point of 
view, but were a report on the conference, why, then, you thought 
these were things that UNESCO wanted to teach. So, it was not 
too surprising that they got a little excited and said that that was a 
bad thing to distribute. 

I don’t think there was really anyone who studied it who would 

have felt it was. But I personally cannot find in any of the reports— 
I cannot say that I have made any personal investigations, because 
I never was asked to and it wasn’t my business to—but I have read 
everything with great care, and I cannot find that the accusations 
made against UNESCO’s personnel have ever been sustained. 

Mr. Zastockt. Thank you, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Mr. CarNnanwan. Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
I would like to join the others in congratulating you on your statement 
and to thank you for coming here and giving us the benefit of your 
wide experience. 

I particularly hope that we can underscore in some way one state- 
ment you made in which you said 5 out of every 10 children in 
the world have no schools to attend at all, and that 4 out of the 
remaining 5 complete only a few years of elementary schooling, and 
that only 1 in 10 has an opportunity for secondary education. 
To my mind, that points up our problem in trying to get our point of 
view across. 

Mrs. Roosrvett. You are right. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Another thing I was quite interested in, and 
would like to have you comment a little further, if you would: You 
point out that you were the only one who stood for certain reforms in 
the Children’s Fund at one time, and they have since been adopted. 

The reason I would like further comment on that, we have had 
testimony only vesterday, as a matter of faci, that it is hopeless to 
stay in these organizations and try to put our point of view across, 
that we can’t defeat the Communists, that we can’t overcome their 
propaganda and we should withdraw. You apparently were able to 
overcome their propaganda. I wonder if you could elaborate on it a 
little more for us? 

Mrs. Rooseve.t. It just happened at that time I was the delegate 
in Committee 3 of the United Nations. I was on the delegation. 
All the 6 years that I served on the United Nations, I served in Com- 
mittee 3. That deals with educational, humanitarian, cultural 
questions. 
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This whole question of the Children’s und came up, and we in 
the United States had a program. J can give you all the points 
that we made. We said that it was ridiculous now, that the pro- 
cram had to change because we were undertaking in the Children’s 
Fund to meet the proble m of hungry children in the world as a whole. 
We weren’t any longer meeting the emergency brought on by the 
war in Europe. Europe’s children had been fed before the war. As 
soon as they were recovered from the emergency of the war, they 
would be fed again. That was practically over. 

In the interim, before it came up for reconsideration, the Fund 
had begun to work in other areas of the world where you might well 
say it was a constant emergency and the children were always 
hungry. So, it was a constant emergency. 

I had a very violent altercation with Mr. Bokari of Pakistan, who 
is very eloquent, who plead the cause that we sheuld make no dif- 
ference in the program. Sure, it had been an emergency program. 
We had just been supplying cod liver oil, all the milk powders we 
could, all the food we could, all the medicine we could to these chil- 
dren on an emergency basis. 

But Food and Agriculture had testified before us that if we used 
every bit of surplus milk powder in the world we couldn’t give the 
world’s hungry children more than one-quarter or a half glass. of milk 
aday. So, it seemed utterly ridiculous to continue exactly the same 
program. 

What we would now have to do, we contended, the United States 
contended, was if we accepted the fact that we were going to do a 
continuing job, then why call this an emergency organization. Be 
honest about it and say this is the Children’s Fund, which has now 
been done. They now eall it the Children’s Fund, and have cut out 
the emergency. 

We then said: 

Let’s be honest about this. We cannot with supplies available feed the chil- 
dren of the world. It can’t be done. Therefore, what we want to do is to try 
to help each nation on a matching basis or a continuation basis to develop sources 
of food or sources of the things they need. 

We said that if they have too little milk but have cattle, we want 
to improve their breed of cattle. We want to teach them. We per- 
haps want to put a processing plant for making milk powder or for 
pasteurization or whatever it may be. But the problem is to increase 
the food in the country for the children and to give them the aid 
they need to do that. 

Mr. Bokari made the most eloquent speech; in fact, he looked at 
me, and I was very annoyed with him because he said: 

And you were willing to give afl the food supplies to the children of Europe 
because the children of Europe are white. You do not care about our children 
and the rest of the world who are not white. 


I was very annoyed with him, and I am afraid showed some annoy- 
ance. But, nevertheless, he won. He won every single vote in that 
committee. We had said that we should change our program. Then 
we had also said that we should not have in ‘the Children’s Fund a 
decision on projects unless they had been discussed beforehand with 
both World Health and Food and Agriculture and any other agency of 
the specialized agencies that would be called in to work on it, because 
it wasn’t fair to ask them afterward to work on a project that they 
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might think was badly conceived. We felt they should be called in 
before the decision was made. 

Then we had also asked that the expenses for the Children’s Fund, 
the administrative expenses, which are not so large, should no longer 
be a special burden but should be part of the Secretary General’s 
regular expenses of administration. The reason for that was that then 
the burden would have fallen on every member of the United Nations. 
We felt that tiny contributions from every country would be a good 
thing, though the contributions for the work would still come on a 
voluntary basis from all the different countries. 

That is the only provision that has never gone through. All the 
other provisions have gone through. The representatives of all the 
other agencies that are going to do the work do sit with the board, 
and they decide the projects beforehand. They now do all over the 
world exactly what we suggested. They are now increasing the food 
in the country, and investigating to find what kind of food in that 
country can be developed better to feed the children. 

‘They are doing all the things that we wanted done. We never did 
suggest that we wouldn’t use what surpluses were available, what medi- 
cine or food could be had. But we just said it wasn’t enough and 
couldn’t possibly make a dent in the numbers of children throughout 
the world. We have done just that. We have used whatever we could. 
Bui the Fund has gone to work to increase it in every country. 

I still wish the last point could be accepted. It never has been. 
But the Fund is doing such a good work all over the world, and it has 
such an appeal everywhere to every nation, that I think it probably 
is one of the things that ties us together more than anything else in 
the world. Therefore, [ think it is important that we make our full 
contribution. 

As to this idea that the Soviets always win out, the basic thing that 
is necessary is that we should be right. If our program is an honest-to- 
goodness program, stated the way we really mean it, and if we really 
mean to carry it out, and are not acting for selfish reasons but because 
we really believe we are right, we will always earry in the United Na- 
tions. I have never seen it fail that we didn’t win the voie when we 
had that back of us. We lose the vote when we are not sure what we 
want. When we are not sure what our motives are, is when we lose out, 

We have never lost to the Soviet Union, because as far as I know, 
I never remember a time when I was there that the Soviet Union won 
over the United States. I don’t know if it has since, because I have 
not followed every vote. When I was there, we never lost to the 
Soviet Union. 

I don’t think we ever need to, but it does require an honest-to- 
goodness belief that you are doing this because it is the right thing to 
do. Then you can always carry. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You don’t believe that we can win our point 
even if we are right, however, by just pulling out and going home’ 
We have to stay there and push it and be persistent about it? 

Mrs. RoosEvE.LT. You can’t ever win anything if you pull out and 
go home. You have to stay and fight. When you fight, then you 
win. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You and I agree on that, but I wanted to get 
those words in the record to oppose some testimony that we have 
already had. 
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Mrs. RoosEvett. By taking your playthings and going home, you 
never win a fight. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. We are happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Vorys. I appreciate your calling on me. When I heard Mrs. 
Roosevelt was going to appear before the subcommittee, I wanted to 
come in and hear her, because of my vast admiration for her long 
experience and her broad vision and her intense practical common 
sense when it comes to the United Nations and its problems. 

[ had the honor of serving with her as a delegate in 1951, when there 
were a number, to me, of exasperating——— 

Mrs. Roosrve.tt. We were having this very fight at that time. 
It was the year after the original fight. 

Mr. Vorys. We had these temporary setbacks that were so exasper- 
ating to me, and Mrs. Roosevelt, who had had experience before that, 
calmed me down and kept me cheered up. 

The years that have followed on the matter of our contribution and 
the Children’s Fund, the expanded technical assistance program, have 
seen us lose some skirmishes but win campaigns time and again. 

Often that has happened because of her great leadership and her 
practical shrewdness in knowing how to handle things on the floor of 
the U. N. I am happy to be here and listen. I have no questions. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Thank you, John. We are so happy you are here. 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, I was a delegate to the Tenth General Assembly, and there I 
found that your influence is a continuing and profound one. We 
appreciate very much the views that you have been able to give to the 
subcommittee today. 

I am not a member of the committee but, like Mr. Vorys, I wanted 
to hear you and I want to join in his statement regarding your work. 

I do want to ask you about SUNFED. Incidentally, 1 wish we had 
another name for it. I thought it had to do with solar energy when I 
first heard about it. I am speaking of the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. But they had to say something 
like that because if they had used the original initials it would have 
spelled ‘‘unfed.” 

We found ourselves in something of a dilemma in resisting the pro- 
posal because it had considerable support outside the Soviet Union’s 
influence. Of course, their support was for reasons that were not 
admirable, but at any rate we had to take into account the strategic 
disadvantage that we had in opposing the other nations. I feel that 
we did fairly well in that situation. 

Would you agree with me that, having opposed the immediate 
creation of this United Nations’ Fund, supplementing the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International Finance Corporation, we now should 
come up with an alternative that will provide some multilateral aid 
through a United Nations specialized agency for the underdeveloped 
countries? 

Mrs. Roosrevett. I understood very well that discussion before 
the United Nations, and I understood very well the position of the 
great countries, and they felt until they were able to feel more security, 
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and did not have to put so much into military preparation, that they 
would like to wait before they raised what they were spending in 
other ways. 

I feel we are still obligated to put a good deal into military prepara- 
tion. I think we could choose wisely and put it where it is most 
effective in keeping us ahead of the Soviets, which is absolutely 
essential. I think, like it or not, no matter what it costs us, that we 
should realize that now our battlefield is the economic battlefield, 
and that we actually should change our program and do as you have 
suggested, because the economic development of these countries is 
essential really to winning the fight against communism. They 
sometimes tell us that it doesn’t make any difference what the condi- 
tions of people are. But it really is harder to fight communism where 
people are miserable. If people have no reason for exerting themselves 
or trying to live, then the promises of communism sound much more 
alluring. I think you have to take that into account. 

Many of these countries that have wanted these funds are the coun- 
tries where masses of people are still miserable. I think it is almost 
essential for us now to rethink our position in view of the changed 
position of the Soviets, and realize that this is a new battlefield and 
we have to put it before our people. 

I am afraid they will go to sleep if they think, ‘‘ Well, nuclear war. 
We are not in danger of that any more. We are not going to be blown 
up in a matter of seconds.” Both the Soviets and ourselves have 

agreed on that more or less. We still have to be in the lead because 
if we are not, we are in danger. But, nevertheless, I think we must 
lead the economic battlefield as well, We don’t know yet how much 


Soviet promises will convince and to a certain extent they are doing 


things that we are not doing. 

I know you are familiar probably with the figures, but last year 
they trained in the Soviet Union and graduated 1,200, 000 young 
scientists and engineers. We only trained 900,000 in this country, 
and all of them were grabbed by our own industrial growth in our own 
country. They can do what we can’t do. It is a very clear way to 
sow the seeds of communism. 

They say to a young man studying: 

You are going to be a young scientist or a young engineer. You learn Portuguese 


because you are going to work in Brazil. You learn the dialects of Burma because 
you are going to be sent to Burma. 


That is clever because they go not only carrying their technical 
knowledge, but they go at the same time with an approach to the 
people that most of our youngsters are not prepared with today. 
If you can talk to people in therr own language, you at once have an 
advantage over anybody else. That is one of the cleverest programs 
that the Soviets have started. It is one of the things that we have 
paid least attention to, because it is with great difficulty that we get a 
child in any of our schools to learn one foreign language. They look 
upon you as asking them to do something terrible if you say that it 
might some day be useful to know one foreign language. 

But the Government hasn’t the right to do what the Soviet Govern- 
ment does, which is to say, ‘You learn that language because that is 
where we are going to send you to work.” 

That program is one that we cannot afford to overlook, because 
we have to counteract it. We have to counteract it by understanding 
among our young people, by persuasion, by giving them the ambition 
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and the reason for going, and telling them, ‘Preparation is available 
to you. Get prepared, if you are willing to serve your country by 
doing this.”’ 

But we can do it. We can do it better. Only we have to know 
that it has to be done, and the people have to know that it has to be 
done. Nobody is telling us. I think that is one of the things we have 
to do. We have to rethink that program. We have to make up 
our minds how it should be done, how it can serve the best interests, 
our own included, and then our people have to understand and have 
to be helped to really know that the next generation has to clearly 
understand this and prepare or we will be beaten. We can’t afford 
to be beaten. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I have been distressed, as I know you 
have been at times, to find that some people in our own country want 
us to put all of our exertions into the bilateral programs, which of 
course we all favor, and want to continue, but fail to accept our point 
of view that supporting multilateral proposals does not mean the 
abandonment of our point 4 programs. 

You would agree we can do both and can get our best coordination 
through the United Nations? 

Mrs. Roosevett. I think it would be valuable if our people could 
understand that the multilateral program in many areas is the opening 
wedge to breaking down a fear of anything we might do on a bilateral 
basis. If we go in and help the United Nations in their programs with 
good will and with great generosity, we are apt to find that we have 
representatives on the groups that go out. And if we choose those 
representatives wisely, and if they are willing to learn the language of 
the country they are going to, which is really a good deal to ask but 
it is very important, then we can do a tremendous amount when we 
are still just in the multilateral program to create confidence in our 
democracy, which has now become the symbol in the world of what 
democracy means. And at the same time we are preparing the way, 
really, for the bilateral programs that because of our great resources 
we can carry also, and can be made in many cases, as they did in Java, 
to cooperate with the others and do a much bigger job because you 
have the two working together. 

But I think the multilateral program through the United Nations 
is absolutely essential to break down the fear in many nations. They 
have just gained their freedom. They have just thrown off colonial- 
ism. It is a natural thing to be afraid that you will now have an 
economic domination. You may have to approach it on a gradual 
basis. But it is very important to use all of our multilateral participa- 
tion to break down those fears, to gain confidence. And when we 
have the teams that go out, whether they go for the World Bank or 
for whatever agency it is, if only we could get some of our young people 
to realize that it makes such a difference in the friendly feeling if you 
talk the language of the country you goto. It makes all the difference 
in the world. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. Mrs. Roosevelt, I want to thank you again for 
spending this time with us and for your very helpful statement. 

Mrs. Roosrevett. I thank you very much, sir, for giving me the 
opportunity. 

Mr. CarnaHan. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:45 a. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. CarnaHANn. The committee will come to order. This morning 
we are continuing the hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. 
We have with us Dr. Fred Brady, assistant chief of the Division of 
International Health of the United States Public Health Service, 
and United States member of the executive board of the World 
Health Organization. 
We are very glad to have you with us this morning, and you may 
proceed as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FREDERICK J. BRADY, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL HEALTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, AND UNITED STATES MEM- 
BER OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF WORLD HEALTH ORGANTI- 
ZATION 


Dr. Brapy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think the members of 
the committee have a copy of the statement that has been prepared, 
and with-the committee’s permission, I will read this statement. 

There are a few minor editorial modifications which I have intro- 
duced into it, as you will see when I read it. 

International organization in health grew from necessity. The 
health story is studded with examples of the devastating power of 
disease—cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus. Hans Zinsser, in his 
book “Rats, Lice and History,” has highlighted the relationship of 
disease to rodent and insect carriers which spread epidemics over the 
world until controlled by international action. 

Until this century, the United States was recurrently exposed to 
international invasion by yellow fever and cholera. In the 18th 
and 19th centuries, there were yellow-fever outbreaks in the United 
States almost annually, owing to constant reinfection from the West 
Indies, and it is estimated that at least 80 of the outbreaks reached 
epidemic proportions. In 1793, yellow fever killed 8 percent of the 
population of Philadelphia, then the Capital, in 3 months. 

Just over 100 years ago, in 1851, various nations began to meet 
together in international conferences to try to agree on international 
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measures to halt the recurrent ravages of epidemics which often swept 
around the world. 

Even in those days the oceans provided no secure protection to the 
United States against disease. ‘The United States was interested in 
these efforts to inaugurate international cooperation for health, and 
in the last two decades of the 19th century we began to participate 
actively in the conferences. 

This was a strategic time for our country to lend its weight to the 
moves for international action. Physicians and scientists in many 
countries—Pasteur in France, Koch in Germany, and others—were 
demonstrating the bacterial cause of disease which provided the first 
universally accepted body of scientific knowledge that could serve as a 
basis for effective international action. Control of the great pestilen- 
tial diseases became both possible and a compelling necessity. 

Toward this end the United States leadership secured agreement in 
1902 with the American Republics for the establishment of what 
now the Pan American Sanitary Bureau with headquarters here in 
Washington. 

A few years later, in 1907, a worldwide organization was established 
in Paris—the International Office of Public Health, followed in 1920 
by the establishment of a Health Section of the League of Nations. 
Those were the components that were merged in 1946 to create a 
World Health Organization under a broadened charter. 

In today’s world, the need for international activity in the field of 
health is perhaps even more apparent than it was at the beginning of 
the century. The shrinkage of the globe has brought the endenic 
foci of disease close alongside the clean areas. 

Nations have become more interdependent economically with the 
economic loss from disease anywhere being clearly recognized as a 
burden on the total integrated economy. 

The hundreds of millions of cases—unnecessary cases—of debilitat- 
ing diseases, such as malaria, yaws, schistosomiasis, and trachoma, 
are recognized as a significant deterrent to the establishment of a 
secure social and political world structure. 

Mr. Gorpon. Is there any way we can make that a simpler term? 

Dr. Brapy. We have tried. There is one term, “liver fluke infec- 
tion,” and that isn’t very good. 

Mr. Gorpon. I guess for the medical men it is a simple word. 

Dr. Brapy. There is another, bilharziasis. 

The estimated cost of malaria to the Indian economy of $250 
million a year is an obvious economic drag on the entire free world. 

The headquarters services of WHO, in addition to giving support to 
field activities, include those services requiring multilateral cooperation 
to be effective. 

These services deal with worldwide health statistical services, 
international quarantine, standardization of drugs with respect to 
identification, purity, and potency, and dissemination of scientific 
information. 

In quarantine, most nations of the world observe the international 
sanitary regulations recommended by the World Health Organization. 
These regulations are not designed to erect quarantine barriers but, on 
the contrary, to specify the maximum measures that authorities may 
take against the so-called pestilential diseases. 

With the ever-increasing numbers of our Americans traveling 
abroad, it is important to know in advance the health measures that 
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various nations are taking. Maximum freedom of movement con- 
sistent with safety is assured. 

Under the opium conventions of 1925 and 1931 and the protocol 
of 1948, the WHO is charged with determining whether a drug is 
addiction producing and therefore whether it should be brought under 
international control. 

Related to this activity was the action taken by a recent World 
Health Assembly indicating that heroin is not a necessary drug in 
medical practice and recommending that nations discontinue its 
importation and synthesis. This recommendation has led an in- 
creasing number of countries to pass legislation to this effect. 

With increasing worldwide use of modern drugs, about 40 countries 
have already prepared national pharmacopeias. There are wide 
divergencies between them, and a need for more uniformity so that a 
drug “will have similar composition and potency no matter where 
produced. 

WHO has published a two-volume international pharmacopoeia, 
and many countries are looking to it as a recommended model. Most 
of the specifications are substantially similar to those in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. 

The draft text of the second volume was circulated to 180 experts in 
the United States for comment; these experts included most of the 
members of the revision committee of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia and the chairman of the committee actively participated in 
writing the international pharmacopoeia. 

Among the useful modern drugs is a group known as biologicals, 
whose activity cannot be measured by precise chemical and physical 
methods but whose potency must be determined by controlled bio- 
logical tests made in comparison with a standard specimen. 

Establishment of these standard specimens is one of the most 
important functions in this field in that their selection, standardiza- 
tion, and distribution must be closely supervised. 

This supervision is given by experts advising the WHO Secretariat. 
Centers of distribution are maintained in several parts of the world so 
that scientists, physicians, and producers can obtain these standards 
promptly and in fully potent condition. 

In this group of drugs are insulin, penicillin, vitamins, antitoxins, 
etc. These substances are standardized in international units to 
assure uniform potency whether purchased in the United States, 
Australia, or India. There are now 90 agreed standards. 

Another activity concerns the adoption by nations of uniform 
generic names for drugs. This program provides that a drug may be 
identified the world over by the same name while at the same time it 
helps to prevent unscrupulous persons from obtaining trademark 
rights and thus collecting royalties on imports. At present, WHO 
has recommended 250 names for protection against trademarking. 

I might insert at this point that in times past the name “penicillin,” 
for example, has been trademarked. It is through this type of 
activity that we can get these trademarks withdrawn. If such 
name as “penicillin” is trademarked in the country, the holder of that 
trademark can get royalties on shipments coming into the country. 
This is designed to protect names such as “penicillin,” which should 
be known the world over and protected against trademarks. 
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WHO has shown a remarkable capacity to mobilize, at small cost, 
competent laboratories of the world into reporting networks to keep 
track of certain diseases. 

In the case of influenza, for example, WHO receives periodic reports 
on the prevalence of the strains of influenza virus and is in a position 
to be alerted and to notify governments should a new virulent strain 
appear such as that which caused the epidemic in 1917-18. 

Similarly, laboratories are reporting the prevalence of various 
strains of dysentery bacteria. WHO is presently examining the 
possibility of organizing a system of pathological laboratories for 
reporting and comparing identification of diseased tissues to uncover 
bizarre patterns of distribution. 

While the WHO is not a research organization, it has made possible 
studies that cannot be undertaken by a nation working alone. A 
few years ago British and United States authorities became alarmed by 
the number of cases of typhoid fever occurring in vaccinated troops. 
Through the medium of WHO, carefully controlled experiments were 
set up in a country having a high typhoid-fever-attack rate, using the 
several vaccines now available. The results to date have demon- 
strated the superiority of one type of vaccine. 

Mr. Jupp. That was one that we used in our country? 

Dr. Brapy. One of several used in the United States. The pheno- 
lized vaccine was demonstrated to be the superior type. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Brapy. Similarly, a new antiserum against rabies was devel- 
oped in the United States that showed good results in laboratory 
_ animals and gave promise of saving lives now lost to this disease. 

However, animal experimentation could not exclude the possibility 
that in man the antiserum might detract from the effectiveness of 
the presently used vaccine instead of augmenting it. 

Here again, WHO was able to arrange trials in a country with a high 
rabies incidence. The results have shown that the new antiserum’s 
effects are additive to those of the vaccine. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gorpown. Is it all right to interrupt, Mr. Chairman, or shall 
we wait until the witness is finished? 

Mr. Carnanwan. It will be all right if you want to interrupt, as 
long as it is not too long. 

Mr. Gorpon. I will leave the questions until the end of his presen- 
tation. 

Dr. Brapy. In spite of the advances in medicine, nations cannot 
always take full advantage of new developments for a variety of 
reasons such as lack of full technical knowledge, lack of trained 
personnel, and lack of resources and facilities. 

Oftentimes, outside assistance may be used to overcome these 
obstacles at small cost by helping to mobilize the resources within the 
country, by the temporary loan of personnel until nationals can be 
trained, by demonstration programs, and by various other methods. 

In 1955, there were 691 separate field projects financed from the 
regular budgets of the WHO and the Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation, from technical assistance funds, and from UNICEF. 

It has been said that half of the world is sick. If we total up the 
millions of cases known to exist of malaria, hookworm diseases, 
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schistosomiasis, yaws, trachoma, tuberculosis, and a host of other 
diseases, this figure appears to be conservative 

These diseases not only incapacitate the sufferer but detract from 
the productiveness of others who must care for them. The results 
of control are startling. Malaria control, for example, has resulted 
in: Savings in Greece estimated at 30 to 60 million man-days annually; 
reduction of the labor force needed, for example, in such tasks as road 
building in the Philippines by one-third; increase in rice population in 
Pakistan by 15 percent in one season. 

In view of the number of useful programs that could be undertaken, 
WHO has limited its activities by the adoption of principles that must 
be adhered to before a program is undertaken. 

A field program must meet a need felt. by the people. 
The program must be one that cannot be carried out by the 
country without outside assistance. 

3. The program must be officially requested by the government. 

4. The program must be one that can be completed im a short time 
or one that can be taken over by the country in the foreseeable future. 

The program must be designed to build upon local compe- 
tencies so that the health services of the country will be strengthened 
as a result of the international assistance. 

The host government must make a substantial contribution to 
the program in services or currency. 

Mr. Chairman, the calculation at the mome nt of the amount of 
these local contributions is in the magnitude of $35 million to insure 
the suecess of these programs. 


Mr. Jupp. The host governments, so to speak, are putting in $35 


million? 

Dr. Brapy. Those moneys do not reach the WHO, but are applied 
toward the project being carried out. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. How does that compare with the regular budget? 

Dr. Brapy. It is in the magnitude of about $10 million, and this 
figure is $35 million. 

The host government must be the responsible agency which 
receives assistance from the international agency. 

That is the question of philosophy. WHO does not operate the 
program in a country, but assists the country in operating it. 

Probably malaria programs have made the greatest progress among 
those programs designed to control communicable diseases. WHO 
is now providing world leadership in an effort to eradicate malaria, 
a goal that is technically feasible in the foreseeable future. 

The impetus for a change from control to eradication has been pro- 
vided by a series of events such as the recent finding that the trans- 
mitting mosquitoes in some parts of the world have developed a resist- 
ance to DDT and the demonstration that a properly carried out cam- 
paign will eradicate malaria in 3 or 4 years 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it is a question of whether we should carry 
on control year after year or put on an intensive campaign for a 
limited time and then no longer have to spend funds for this activity, 
except for surveillance as compared to control. 

In Formosa, malaria has been almost completely eradicated by a 
campaign led by three WHO technicians using sprayers and DDT 
provided to the Chinese Government by our bilateral program. 

Mr. Jupp. The United States? 
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Dr. Brapy. The United States bilateral program. 

The WHO team has trained 4,677 Chinese in 3 years. Over 5% 
million Chinese are now protected against malaria. 

Another communicable disease which can be eradicated is yaws. 
This disease cripples and disfigures; it may attack almost the total 
population; it is curable by a single injection of penicillin. 

Presently 90 percent of the rural population of Haiti, almost 
3 million persons, has been treated at a cost of 30 cents per person, 
two thirds of which was paid by the Government of Haiti, and one 
third by the international organizations—WHO and UNICEF. 

The program is now reaching the surveillance stage with resulting 
reduction in costs. In Asia, WHO and UNICEF have assisted 
national programs which have treated almost 5 million persons in 
the last 4 years. 

Encouraged by the success of those mass attacks on yaws, African 
public health authorities met at Enugu, Nigeria, in November 1955 
and requested WHO to coordinate a similar project for the entire 
African continent where it is estimated that 25 million persons are 
suffering from this disease. Projects are already under way in 
Bechuanaland, Liberia, and Nigeria. 

Since 1947, WHO and UNICEF have tuberculin tested 100 million 
children and the 40 million who did not react to tuberculin were 
given BCG vaccine. 

Assistance is being given to the control of smallpox, diphtheria, 
sellow fever, trachoma, schistosomiasis; in fact, assistance is given 
to the control of all communicable diseases of major importance. 

The greatest single cause of disease and disability in the world 
today is the insanitary environment in which man lives. It is at the 
root of the high infant mortality from intestinal disease throughout 
the underdeveloped areas and of the widespread prevalence of worm 
infestations affecting hundreds of millions of persons. 

WHO has provided leadership in helping governments to place 
more emphasis on environmental sanitation to obtain clean water 
supplies, to improve excreta disposal, and to achieve more sanitary 
living conditions. 

In Taiwan, WHO is providing two public health engineers to 
assist in establishing an Institute of Environmental Sanitation and 
to prepare a sanitation program incorporating modern and economic 
procedures. 

Assistance is being given to the Schools of Public Health of Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico to train sanitary engineers and auxiliary sanitary 
personnel. To date, 17 sanitary engineers and 30 sanitary inspectors 
have been trained. 

Because the common denominator of WHO programs is the strength- 
ening of national health services, all programs have an element of 
education and training. This training is given through a variety of 
methods depending upon local circumstances ; it may be by strengthen- 
ing existing local institutions, it may be by working with WHO per- 
sonnel in the field, it may be by seminars, conferences, and study tours, 
it may be by providing fellowships. 

In the Philippines, assistance is jointly being given to the Institute 
of Hygiene by WHO, Johns Hopkins University, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. WHO pays the costs of three lecturers and one con- 
sultant. 
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In Japan, WHO is providing a lecturer on hospital management 
and will send a Japanese hospital architect from the Ministry of 
Health to study in centers abroad. 

Seminars have been shown to be a useful method of providing train- 
ing in a specific subject in a short time. Periodic courses for medical 
officers and entomologists dealing with insect-borne diseases have 
been held in Rome, a training course on the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped has been held in Scandinavia and a similar 
course will be held in France for French-speaking participants. 

Seminars for sanitary engineers have been held in Nicaragua, 
Venezuela, and Puerto Rico, which have proved to be effective in 
promoting inter-American cooperation in sanitation and in furthering 
the integration of this specialty into the general health programs of 
the cooperating nations. 

The list of seminars sponsored by WHO is a long one dealing with a 
diversity of subjects, sometimes highly specialized as the one held to 
teach the laboratory diagnosis of rabies, or broad as one held on the 
medical aspects of atomic energy jointly co-sponsored by the WHO, 
the Government of Sweden, and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Fellowships are given in those instances where needed training is 
not available locally. Generally WHO fellowships are awarded as a 
part of a specific project so that the recipient will have the necessary 
training to take over from his WHO counterpart upon his return. 

About 800 fellowships are awarded annually. Of these, about one 
quarter are brought to the United States and trained in one of our 
schools of public health. Fellowships are awarded to U.S ationals 
to obtain special training abroad not available here. 

Universality of WHO: The WHO deals with matter rat touch 
the individual and is therefore universal in its significance wad appeal. 
On July 22, 1946, the representatives of 61 governments presiding over 
the health affairs of almost the whole population of the world signed 
the Constitution of WHO. 

This signing was without precedent and stands as a unique high 
point of universal agreement. Up to the present time, 81 sovereign 
nations have joined the WHO, constituting the largest intergovern- 
mental membership of any major agency. 

WHO demonstrates the outstanding ability of technical people and 
scientists from many parts of the world to work together for common 
goals, with agreed on means and a shared body of knowledge. 

Certain of the goals are compelling in urgency, such as eradication 
of malaria; certain others are obvious necessities such as the building 
up of competent public health administrations. 

The means of achieving these goals are remarkably uniform—DDT 
kills mosquitoes anywhere; penicillin cures vaws anywhere. Race, 
creed, social status, man-made frontiers do not affect these basic 
biological facts. 

Common understanding and uniformity of approach to problems 
exist in a common background of icaining among health leaders of 
the world. At the International Health Conference in 1946, at which 
the Constitution of WHO was drawn up and adopted, 30 percent of 
the delegations included at least one member who had studied in the 
United States under a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship. 

The Director General of the WHO holds a Master’s Degree from 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health and served as 
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the operating head of the joint United States-Brazilian Health Mission 
created by Brazil in cooperation with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

One of his three Assistant Directors General, a citizen of El Salva- 
dor, also studied at Johns Hopkins and worked for some years as a 
staff member of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Another Assistant Director General is a United States citizen 
formerly with the Department of Agriculture. Nine of the WHO 
division and section chiefs are United States citizens and in charge of 
such important activities as general public health services, environ- 
mental sanitation, health information, public information, personnel, 
and finance and accounts. 

Organization of WHO: The structure of WHO closely follows that 
of the general pattern of the specialized agencies having an annual 
meeting of delegates of member states, the World Health Assembly, 
and Executive Board, and a Secretariat. Certain aspects, however, 
deserve special comment. 

The World Health Assembly meets annually at headquarters in 
Geneva except as such times as a government is willing to pay the 
additional costs of meeting elsewhere. 

It met in Rome in 1949 and in Mexico City in 1955; the other six 
Assemblies have been held in Geneva. The Government of Mexico 
paid about $200,000 to hold the meeting in Mexico City because of 
the costs of transporting staff, the hire of interpreters and translators, 
and the additional cost of travel of one member of each delegation. 

Members of the Executive Board serve in their personal capacities 
although they are appointed by governments elected to designate a 
member on the Board. The United States has always been elected 
to designate a member excepting for 1 year when this Government 
refused nomination. Last year the United States member was 
chairman of the Board, and this year chairman of the Board’s most 
important committee, the Standing Committee on Administration 
and Finance. 

Mr. Jupp. Was that Dr. Scheele? 

Dr. Brapy. No, sir. The chairman of the Board was Dr. Hyde last 
year, and I was chairman of the standing committee this year. 

Mr. Jupp. Dr. Hyde was the United States member? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes, sir; and Chairman of the Executive Board. 

Mr. Jupp. I thought Dr. Scheele was. 

Dr. Brapvy. No. He has been chairman of our delegations to the 
Assembly and President of the Fourth Assembly but has never served 
on the Board. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. What year was it that the United States refused 
to nominate a member of the Executive Board? 

Dr. Brapy. 1952. 

The Director General uses expert panels and committees to mobilize 
current medical knowledge and to guide health authorities in planning 
programs. 

Thirty-three panels have been established in the major fields of 
public health. Two hundred and six United States experts serve on 
these panels including 62 officers of the Public Health Service. Thirty- 
seven officers have attended meetings of expert committees and eight 
have been elected chairman of the committee concerned. 
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WHO makes use of regionalization to a unique extent so that the 
planning and execution of field programs can be carried out in close 
cooperation with governments. Not only is the world served by six 
regional offices, but there are further subdivisions within the regions. 

The WHO makes use of regional committees for local planning. 
The United States participates in the work of the Regional Committee 
for the Americas, which at the same time serves as the governing body 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. By virtue of our Pacific 
territories, the United States is also a full member of the Western 
Pacifie Region. 

One of WHO’s useful attributes is its ability to coordinate health 
programs. In 1954, about two-thirds of WHO’s field activities were 
carried on jointly with one or more other organizations. These 
organizations included UNICEF, other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, the United States bilateral program, and private 
organizations such as the foundations. 

Coordination occurs at all levels of operation beginning in the 
countries concerned and extending to regional offices and headquarters. 
Many countries have established health coordinating committees, 
chaired by Ministers of Health, and including representatives of 
WHO, UNICEF, United States and other technical assistance 
programs, and private foundations. 

At committee sessions, national health problems are examined in 
terms of local resources available and resources of the international 
organizations that can be brought to bear on a common objective. 

Coordination with UNICEF is particularly important in insuring 
the suecess of international assistance. Arrangements are now in 
effect whereby the WHO provides the technical direction to all joint 
projects and UNICEF provides supplies and equipment to carry 
them out. Both organizations examine all proposals to insure their 
soundness and feasibility before they are put to the respective 
governing bodies. 

Coordination with the International Cooperation Administration is 
assured by several devices. Here in Washington, staff meetings are 
held periodically by the WHO, ICA, and Public Health Service. 

Joint field staff meetings have been held in various parts of the 
world on a regional basis. Such meetings have been held in Geneva, 
Panama City, and New Delhi, and one will take place in Rio de 
Janeiro next week. 

Many examples can be cited wherein the assets of multilateral and 
bilateral organizations have been used to assist a country in the 
attainment of health goals. Wherever possible, private health 
organizations and foundations are fitted into the program. 

Special values of WHO to the United States: All the values, many 
of which are intangible, cannot be identified. However, briefly, it 
has clearly recognizable values to the United States such as: 

Increased protection of the United States against the importation 
of diseases, particularly those exotic diseases which pose new threats 
as transportation quickens. Japanese B encephalitis, a disease caused 
by an Asian virus, is an example; 

Increased protection of United States citizens who work for Govern- 
ment or private industry abroad, as well as the greatly increasing 
number of Americans traveling throughout the world; 
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Expansion of world markets by raising the economic level of 
countries thereby enabling them to use their buying power for imported 
products, many of which will come from the United States; 

Creation of machinery for the rapid dissemination of scientific 
information in the health and medical field through expert committees 
and WHO scientific publications. In this we are recipients as well 
as donors; 

Lowering costs of raw materials abroad thereby lowering the cost 
of imports of essential materials. Malaria abroad is very costly to 
the United States. 

Perhaps of greatest importance is the fact that the WHO provides 
a friendly world forum for the presentation and sharing of one of the 
greatest American achievements, the mass prevention of disease. 
This accomplishment we want to share and we are proud to share. 
WHO gives us an opportunity to do so. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnawan. Dr. Brady, we appreciate your appearance and 
your very detailed and comprehensive statement of the work of the 
World Health Organization. 

I am sure the members of the committee will have some questions 
they would like to ask you. So, we will proceed with what they may 
want you to talk about. 

You stated on page 6 of your statement that, ‘“‘In view of the number 
of useful programs that could be undertaken, WHO has limited its 
activities by the adoption of principles that must be adhered to before 
a program is undertaken.’’ Then you list the seven. 

Who passes on whether or not a proposed program meets the seven 
criteria? 

Dr. Brapy. Mr. Chairman, the program begins with consultation 
by the government of the country with the regional director. The 
regional director and his staff, if they believe this program meets these 
criteria, then incorporate it into the regional budget, which is presented 
to the regional committee. At that time the governments of the 
region have an opportunity to review the proposal. 

After it has been reviewed by the regional committee, it is sent on to 
Geneva to be incorporated into the worldwide budget. 

At the World Health Assembly the governments again review these 
programs in view of these and other criteria that they wish to consider. 
At an intermediate stage, the Executive Board also examines in some 
detail the projects proposed for the following vear. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. One of the purposes of the WHO, as listed in the 
constitution, is to assist in developing and in forming public opinion 
among all people on matters of health. Does WHO spend any mone 
for this purpose in the United States? 

Dr. Brapy. Mr. Chairman, the WHO spends practically nothing 
on this in the United States. As you are aware, this country prob- 
ably has the best informed public opinion on health of any country 
in the world. We don’t have that need in the United States. My 
answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that WHO spends nothing in 
the United States. 

Mr. Carnanan. I believe, according to newspaper reports, that 
WHO has found the Salk polio vaccine to be safe and approved its 
use. Haven’t we tested this vaccine quite adequately; and, if so, 
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why should we finance a third of the cost of further testing this 
vaccine? 

Dr. Brapy. Mr. Chairman, WHO doesn’t carry on research. The 
newspaper account referred to a meeting of experts held, I believe, 
in Copenhagen. It was held in Europe. 

To this meeting were invited the experts from the United States, 
Canada, Germany, and so on. You will recall that Canada, for 
example, has put on a big vaccination program. The Danes have 
put on a big vaccination program. This was a forum where experts 
from these countries got together and exchanged experiences on the 
use of the Salk vaccine. There was no research element involved 
whatsoever. The costs were nominal for a meeting of this kind. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. So it was more a statement of confidence, than 
research? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes, sir; and a free exchange of opinion and experi- 
ences, bringing together the world technical knowledge. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Another one of the purposes, as stated, of WHO 
is to promote maternal and child health and welfare. Isn’t that about 
the same work that is being done by the Children’s Fund? 

Dr. Brapy. Mr. Chairman, on a project of that nature, they are 
undertaken jointly by the WHO and UNICEF. The role of WHO 
is to supply the technical experts, and the role of UNICEF has been 
to get the supplies and equipment for these programs. There is no 
duplic ation. There are safeguards in operating by this method. As 
you will reeall, contributions to UNICEF are on a voluntary basis. 
Those contributions go for supplies and equipment. 

| think those of us who have worked with WHO would be very 
reluctant to see WHO get into a supply and equipment program. By 
this method, then, we do have supplies and equipment from one 
source, and the technical experts from the other. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Continuing the statement of this purpose, ‘‘to 
promote maternal and child health and welfare, and to foster the 
ability to live harmoniously in a changing total environment,” I 
wonder what that purpose of the U. N. involves, “to foster the ability 
to live harmoniously in a changing total environment”’ 

Dr. Brapy. There is no doubt that since the end of the last war 
the world has undergone a social revolution. This type of coopera- 
tion has become a necessary thing. 

When the peoples of the underdev eloped countries see the progress, 
seeing the way we live in the more developed countries they are 
asking for social improvement. Perhaps I can answer your quest ion, 
Mr. Chairman, best by reading you a quotation from an article in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. This article was 
written by Dr. Harold Diehl, who is the dean of the Medical School 
at the University of Minnesota, Dr. Leonard Larson, a member of 
the board of trustees of the American Medical Association, and the 
chancellor of the University of Kansas, Dr. Franklin Murphy. These 
authors say: 

There is no single field in which a more fundamental job can be done in the 
building of a sound basis for peace in the field of health and medicine through 
nongovernmental and governmental action. This basis, indeed, gives physicians 


& singular opportunity to contribute to the future of mankind, an opportunity 
probably greater than enjoyed by any other profession. 


73820—56——-11 
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I would hope, sir, that would answer your question. 

Mr. CarnaHwAn. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate seeing my 
colleague, Dr. Brady, again, and reading his very comprehensive 
statement. 

Having authored the resolution by which the United States joined 
the WHO and having steered it through the Congress, and | aving 
gone through the wars of the second assembly in Geneva, I am grateful 
and proud over the vindication of the faith that some of us had in the 
possibilities of this orranization. 

Governments bearing gifts of dams or dynamos are oftentimes 
suspect. The recipients wonder: What is the ulterior motive? Are 
we trying to get control of their economy, as the Communist line 
always says? 

But people bearing health, ministering to the individual personal 
needs of human beings are not suspect, and therefore can open doors 
that most types of government relationships and assistance cannot 
open. 

I couldn’t agree more with what you have just said on that. 

The big thing that concerns me in this wl ole health program, bas 
from the beginning, still does, is the failure to deal realistically with 
the rapidly increasing population of the world which our very health 
efforts cause. I worked 10 years abroad as a physician. I saved 
lives and kept people kealthy. But it is about the same as we did in 
America when we followed year after year a pleasing but shortsighted 
agricultural policy that was bound to build up farm surpluses until it 
is now a nightmare. We pusted the problem away, thinking we 
would face it when we got to it. We followed the course of post- 
poning a hard reckoning with it because that was the easiest way out. 
And now we don’t know the way out of the problem; there is no easy 
way. 

I think this is a field in which WHO has to pioneer, otherwise we 
are just heading into a situation where we will wake up one day with 
pene surpluses that can’t be controlled, unless we are going to 
1ave wars and mass destruction. It is admittedly difficult. But 
when WHO systematically Felps create a problem, WHO ought to try 
to devise something to offer as solutions to the problem. Since this is 
a philosophical question, one of broad policy, or because of your official 
position, maybe you don’t care to answer on the record. But I kno~ 
you must have thought about the problem. And the committee, | 
think, would like to hear what you have to say. Maybe you would 
rather not answer in public session. 

Dr. Brapy. I think I would say this publicly, Dr. Judd: Certainly 
we cannot withhold programs to sick people to keep down the popula- 
tion. I think that would be morally wrong. Of course, that aspect 
has been debated. 

I have here an excerpt from the Third Southeast Asia Malaria 
Conference where there is a paragraph I might read to you, if you 
would like, on that subject. It is not the subject of providing means 
of preventing birth, but rather the negative aspect, whether we should 
withhold assistance because of the population. Would you like to 
have it read? 
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Mr. Jupp. While you are looking it up, not for one moment am I 
suggesting that we withhold the healing arts from sick people. Itisa 
question of possibly adding to the functions of WHO, not subtracting 
from them 

Dr. Brapy. I will read this, if you would like: 


So far as the conference is aware, the only serious charge of damage to the 
economic and social structure of a country by successful malaria control has been 
on the grounds that a lowering of malaria incidence has resulted in an increased 
population in certain areas already assumed to be overpopulated. The confer- 
ence noted that the question of population pressure is exceedingly involved and 
that its equation with the three main variables of people, energy, and food is 
vastly more complex than any present formulation. The conference agreed that 
no one knows or can accurately predict what total population the world can support 
if potential supplies of energy are utilized properiy. Moreover, no one can have 
the necessary prescience or moral authority to decide from which areas malaria 
control should be withheld for the sake of a presuned benefit that a higher death 
rate might bring to a community. The conference e~phasized that malaria 
control is not an end in itself but is to be integrated with other public activities 
designed to foster conmunity welfare. The conference believed that where the 
disease is prevalent, a most important first step towards a sound population policy, 
a more adequate food supply, and a balanced human ecology, is the elimination 
of malaria, 


Mr. Jupp. I agree with that 100 percent, but that doesn’t get to 
this other problem 

Dr. Bravy. ‘This is the nezative aspect. 

Mr. Jupp. May I suggest an answer. It has been my observation, 
and this is the answer I have used when this same question was put 
to me—when I was sitting in your position, and not being as I am 
today, the devil’s advocate—it has been my answer that when people 
whom we call ‘‘primitive’’—perhaps that is not the word—whenever 
underdeveloped people develop the knowledge and have enough 
improvement of their educational and other standards so that they 
can cut down their mortality rate by their own efforts and not have 
it done by somebody from the outside, the increase in their educa- 
tional standards is such that they promptly cut down their birth- 
rate, too. 

When a people is able to reduce its own death rate, it will reduce its 
birthrate. People used to say all Japanese reproduce like rabbits. 
But the Nisei in this country have a lower birthrate than the other 
elements in our population. When people have the education to 
raise their health and other living standards, they will reduce their 
birthrate. 

Dr. Brapy. WHO did in India, at India’s request, carry out an 
experiment on the use of the rhythm method. The experiment was 8 
failure. 

In the way of positive values, new lands have opened up to settle- 
ment because of control programs. An example is the rich Teri 
Valley, which I am told has 30 feet of rich topsoil, which has not been 
under cultivation and is now open to cultivation. Along that line, I 
might say there is a belt of almost 3 million square miles across 
Africa, which is practically uninhabited because of disease, or if not 
uninhabited, it is certainly not available for development because of 
disease. 

The other point is that in these chronic diseases people reproduce 
at the same rate or maybe a faster rate than their well counterparts. 
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So, with control of chronic diseases we will move faster toward the 
very educational and industrialization which cuts down the birthrate, 
if we take care of these diseases which are making these populations 
a sickly but still reproducing one. 

Mr. Jupp. Not if we take care of the diseases for them. That is 
my point. On the other hand, if we help them develop the capacity 
to reduce the mortality rate themselves, they will develop to a greater 
extent the will and capacity to reduce the birth rate. That has been 
my observation over the years. Therefore, the answer seems to lie in 
raising health and living standards. 

Mr. CarnaHan. In your statement I believe you said that as a 
result of malaria control in Pakistan, that wheat production had been 
increased 15 percent. Qf course, that is a case of producing more food, 
but that poses another problem for as a result of the people being well 
they will consume more than 15 percent additional wheat. 

Mr. Jupp. Malaria is one that no one can argue about, because the 
single greatest economic burden in the world is the hundreds of 
millions of people who are unable to work for 3 to 6 or 8 months of the 
year due to malaria. They have a big spleen and anemia and malaise. 
They can’t get out into the fields to work. They eat and don’t 
produce. Just getting sick people so they can work instead of having 
to be fed and supported by those who do work would be a tremendous 
economic boom. 

Dr. Brapy. There is one statistic that might be interesting. You 
recall the asearis, the big roundworm, is not supposed to be particularly 
harmful but nonetheless it is estimated in China that this ascaris 
consumes the equivalent of 230,000 tons of wheat per year; that is, the 
worm in people’s intestines eat that much of the Chinese food. 

Mr. Jupp. And everybody has it. We always tested the stool of 
every patient that came into the hospital for various diseases. But 
we gave every patient santonin whatever other treatment was indi- 
eated for roundworm. If we didn’t find its ova we still gave the 
treatment to them. Because the fact that we didn’t find the eggs 
didn’t prove that he did not have the worm; it just proved that we 
didn’t find it. Everybody had it. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. I am glad to hear your statement. It is quite 
informative to me. 

On page 11 you state: 

Up to the present time, 81 sovereign notions have joined the WHO, constituting 
the largest inter-governmental membership of any major agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel a list of those nations would be quite handy 
for the reeord, or would that be too much trouble? 

Dr. Brapy. We would be delighted to provide it. 

Mr. Gorpvon. For the record, I think it would be a good addition. 

Dr. Brapy. It is almost easier to say what nations haven’t joined. 
Colombia is the only major nation in the world that hasn’t. There 
are Andorra and Liechtenstein in Europe and some sheikdoms on the 
Arabian Gulf. We will give you a list. 

(The list referred to appears in the appendix at p. £97). 
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Mr. Gorpon. Is Russia an active country in the WHO? 

Dr. Brapy. At the moment, no. The situation of the U. S. S. R. 
and the Russian satellites, I think, should be explained to this com- 
mittee. In 1949, Russia, and then followed in 1949 and 1950 by the 
satellites, told WHO that they no longer considered themselves as 
members of the Organization. The WHO constitution makes no 
provision for resigning. So, the WHO has carried these nine nations 
on the rolls as inactive members. During these intervening years they 
paid nothing on the contributions. They attended no sessions of WHO. 

This year the U. S. S. R. has formally come before the Executive 
Board and said they wanted to resume membership in the Organiza- 
tion. “Will you tell us what our arrearages are?” The Executive 
Board was reluctant to tell Russia what its arrearages were, and that 
will be before the Assembly. 

If the U. S. S. R. again enters into active membership, presumably, 
the eight satellites will come back. 

Mr. Gorpon. They have to pay their share in participation all the 
way round? 

Dr. Brapy. What that shall be the Assembly will decide. They owe 
for the year 1948, probably 1949, and probably will offer to pay for 
1956, but it is the intervening years on which there would be a question. 
During that time they did not participate. The only services they 
received were the documents that were sent to all governments. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We have a basic data book which was submitted 
by the State Department, which shows that the U.S. S. R. and the 
satellite countries are in arrears almost $5 million. 

Mr. Jupp. Were Byelorussia and the Ukraine also members in the 
same tripartite setup that was arranged for the U. N.? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. The U.S.S. R. calls its membership and these other two 
separate? 

Dr. Brapy. Those are considered satellites. 

Mr. Jupp. The whole U.S. S. R. is a member, and then these two 
Soviet Republics within the U. S. S. R. have memberships also? 

Dr. Brapy. That is correct. 

Mr. Gorpon. One further question, that might be a little bit out of 
the way: America is so flooded with patent medicines. Can the WHO 
control it in some way or can it control it in some way in educating 
the people not to use them? 

Dr. Brapy. Education, yes, but WHO cannot interfere with the 
internal affairs of a country. I would point out that the Assembly of 
the WHO 3 years ago passed a resolution on that subject, asking the 
governments of the world to be careful about labeling medicines, that 
they come up to certain standards, and had definite reference to patent 
medicine. The resolution was introduced by the Minister of Health 
of the Philippines. Apparently in the Philippines they have had quite 
a problem with quacks and nostrums. 

Mr. Jupp. Patent medicines in the Orient are a good deal more 
prevalent than here, and most of them are supposed to increase one’s 
manhood. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. LeCompte. 
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Mr. LeComprs. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I appreciate your 
wonderful statement, Dr. Brady. It is certainly enlightening to me. 
I didn’t know very much about what the World Health Organization 
was doing. I am not only amazed but I am interested, and I commend 
_ for your splendid record. I don’t really have any question that 

can frame at the moment that I would want to ask you. 

Mr. CarnaHaNn. In our data book I notice the United States is 
listed as being behind with its payments $349,790. What is the 
explanation of that? 

Dr. Brapy. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that there has been a 
ceiling on the United States contribution to WHO, which until the 
Mutual Security Act of 1955, amounted to $3 million. Our assessment 
with respect to 1955 exceeded $3 million by that amount. Until 
that ceiling was removed, which was removed last fall, we could not 
ask for that additional sum. I understand that it is now in the 
supplemental appropriation and hearings were heard in the House 
Appropriations Committee yesterday. 

Mr. Carnanan. Of that sum? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. You will remember last year I offered an amendment 
to change the limitation from a flat sum to a percentage so as to take 
care of this. We had it in the big MSA bill and almost nobody noticed 
it. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Jupp. I have a couple. What is the net estimate of the 
effectiveness of BCG after all these years, giving patients who have 
no evidence of tuberculosis an infection, what some call a mild 
tuberculous infection, with the idea that it creates immunity? The 
European countries have used it for many years and we have not 
done so in this country. Now, you have had millions of persons to 
observe, and you ought to have considerable experimental data on 
which to make a real evaluation. 

Dr. Brapy. I wish I could answer you in the affirmative, Dr. Judd. 
Our evidence is incomplete in spite of the popularity of the BCG 
vaccine; the evidence that is available indicates that it is useful. 
We do know with our test using tuberculin that it will change the 
person’s immunity to tuberculosis. It will increase his immunity 
as evidenced by tuberculin. But we still don’t have unqualified 
figures as to whether it prevents the disease. 

We were hoping to get data from Denmark and Finland, two 
countries in which it looked as though we had adequate statistics to 
get the desired data. But the rates of tuberculosis dropped all over 
the world including places where BCG had not been used, making it 
impossible to attribute the drop to BCG. 

Mr. Jupp. There is no evidence that it reduces their actual im- 
munity to the disease and perhaps increases their susceptibility to 
active tuberculosis? 

Dr. Brapy. There is no evidence that it is harmful in that regard. 
It is very exciting that with our new tuberculosis drugs it is quite 
possible that home care can perhaps be very effective in controlling 
tuberculosis. This work is just beginning, and it looks as though 
with a very small sum, no longer needing hospitalization and sani- 
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tarium care, that we can diagnose tuberculosis, put the person to bed 
in his own home and give him the new drugs and get fairly rapid 
recovery; he will no longer be infectious, no longer endanger the 
members of his family. That type of research is just beginning now. 
The preliminary results look very exciting. We are cutting down, 
of course, on the amount of BCG work. I think in the next few years 
we will see an increase of the home-care type of program. 

Mr. Jupp. Most of our county tuberculosis sanitariums in Minne- 
sota now are closed. Three or four or five counties have combined 
into one. 

I noticed that you didn’t make any reference to standardization of 
nomenclature of disease and causes of death. That was a field in 
which the old League of Nations organization did a lot of work. I 
remember when they came out with standard lists for vital statistics 
purposes. I took all my records in China and changed the diagnoses 
according to the international standard list. You didn’t make any 
mention of that. Doesn’t WHO do that? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes. We had so many things to choose from in pre- 
paring this testimony, Mr. Chairman, it was difficult to pick out 
those items of interest to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to know just how it is coming on. 

Dr. Brapy. It is coming on well. There is an international list, 
International Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries, and 
Causes of Death, that has been adopted all over the world, and is 
being used by the vital statisticians the world over as to classification 
of causes of death. 

Mr. Jupp. This is a smaller question but this committee is familiar 
with it because we prepared the legislation that arranged for Okina- 
wans to migrate to Bolivia. When we got them down there, as you 
know, they suddenly developed a disease that apparently had been 
there all these years but the local people had become immune to it. 
It wasn’t identifiable. You people sent down—or was it the Public 
Health Service? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes, and also WHO had a man down there. 

Mr. Jupp. I had a notion to resign from Congress and see if I 
couldn’t manage to get down there and identify and describe a new 
disease. If I could identify it, it would go down in history as Judd’s 
Disease—like Hodgkin’s disease, or Ricketts disease, or Hansen’s 
disease. That is about the only possible chance I have for a place in 
history. I wonder if it has been identified yet. 

Dr. Brapy. So far as I know, no. A virus was recovered in our 
laboratory at Montgomery, Ala. What will come of that, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Jupp. The laboratory facilities were inadequate and you 
couldn’t get the material out to an incubator. Every once in a while, 
even with all our modern knowledge, out from the jungle comes a 
disease that we don’t know about. 

Dr. Brapy. We have 8 or 9 viruses at the moment in Africa in 
which we don’t know how much damage they cause to man, but 
they have been recovered in Africa from man. Their significance is 
yet unknown. 

Mr. Gorpon. Is the WHO making any tests or research into using 
the atomic energy power in medical work? 
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Dr. Brapy. Atomic energy in the international field is relatively 
new, since Mr. Eisenhower’s statement to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, I think, in 1953. 

At the moment there is being organized, created, some type of 
international agency to deal with atomic energy. W HO is trying to 
anticipate what its role will be. So far it has, as I mentioned in the 
record, held a seminar on atomic energy. It has hired several persons 
on its staff who are experts in atomic energy. It has been brought 
into close association with the two previously existing international 
commissions, one on radiological units and one on radiological pro- 
tection, so these organizations and their talents and competencies can 
be used. 

It has helped one of those organizations in getting publication of its 
radiological standards. As I say, we don’t quite know what this 
future holds. Certainly health is one of the major parts of atomic 
energy. There is the negative side, the protection of people and the 
community. On the other side there is the positive approach in 
that radioisotopes are wonderful research tools, and also are used in 
medicine in both diagnosis and treatment. Just how WHO will move 
on, that we don’t know. 

Our delegations have always supported increasing activity in the 
World Health Organization in this field. It is interesting to note that 
the Pan American Sanitary Organization, which is also the regional 
office of WHO for this hemisphere, has for many years been the instru- 
ment of getting radioisotopes from Oak Ridge and shipping them to 
physicians in Latin America who have been using them for the treat- 
ment of cancer. 

Mr. Gorpon. There are no definite results as yet of applying this 
power? 

Dr. Brapy. You mean, as a source of power—— 

Mr. Gorpon. In curing diseases. 

Dr. Brapy. Yes, it has become a very useful tool in today’s therapy, 
for instance, in cancer of the thyroid. 

Mr. Gorvon. I have trouble in expressing myself in your terms. 

Mr. Jupp. Where was the seminar held that was sponsored by 
WHO, the Government of Sweden and the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission held? 

Dr. Brapy. Stockholm. 

Mr. Jupp. It was open to others than just the Swedes? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes; for Europeans who needed special health training 
in atomic energy. 

Mr. Jupp. Who is the present Director General of WHO? 

Dr. Brapy. Dr. Marcolino G. Candau, a Brazilian who trained at 
Johns Hopkins, and worked with the Institute of International 
Affairs and worked with the Rockefeller organization. 

Mr. Carnanan. Dr. Brady, have you had any substantial criticism 
of the work of WHO, and are there those in the country that recom- 
mend we should withdraw from the agency that you know about? 

Dr. Brapy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think there is anyone in the 
country who recommends that we withdraw. There have been times 
in the past when we have had difficulties. One of these was on the 
generic name program for drugs. Our producers were a little con- 
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cerned that a body in Geneva was deciding on a world name for a 
drug. What we did was to bring our producers together so that 
their suggested names could be transmitted to WHO as early as pos- 
sible. A few months ago they said: “This program is good. Let’s 
speed it up. We need names quicker.” So, from a group that was 
reluctant to go along with the program, now they are in full support 
of the program. 

There was at one time a misunderstanding about the International 
Sanitary Regulations which had been interpreted as making smallpox 
vaccination mandatory for everyone coming into the country. 
Actually, our own internal quarantine regulations required that. 

There is no group in the country, so far as we are aware, who are 
not in favor of United States participation in WHO. 

Mr. Jupp. I think one reason, if you recall, is the resolution by 
which we adhered to WHO. Its constitution had a couple of danger- 
ous weaknesses. I wasn’t willing to buy it unless there was a reserva- 
tion that we could withdraw. ‘There are clauses in the constitution 
of the WHO that are so broad that under them it could regulate 
almost everything. So we put two reservations in. Some countries 
screamed, but we said: ‘You can take it this way, or you won’t have 
the United States in the WHO.” They couldn’t finance it without 
the United States, so they yielded. 

The constitution had no provision for withdrawal—it has measures 
for expulsion but not for withdrawal. So we inserted a reservation 
providing for withdrawal. And we inserted a reservation that 
nothing in it could be binding on our domestic law. 

Dr. Brapy. This reservation states: 

In adopting this joint resolution, Congress does so with the understanding 
that nothing in the constitution of the World Health Organization in any man- 
ner commits the United States to enact any specific legislative program regarding 
any matters referred to in said constitution. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. I notice in our basic data sheet, again, in point- 
ing out the statutory authority for United States participation, there 
was no mention made of the Mutual Security Act of 1955, which 
certainly must have had a profund effect on the work of WHO. 
Would you care to elaborate just a little further on what that effect 
may be? 

Dr. Brapy. Sir, I wouldn’t call it a profound effect. When there 
was a ceiling on the United States contribution to WHO, it 
provided an artificial element in that the United States delegations 
to the Assembly had to couch all their deliberations in terms of 
what would happen because of our ceiling. We were not free agents 
to weigh the merits of programs, but we would have to decide on 
programs because of the ceiling. Because there is no ceiling now, 
we can’t anticipate any real change in WHO’s program, except I 
think now the United States delegation can be a little freer in sug- 
gesting to WHO what kind of program we want, what is going to 
serve the United States interest. 

Mr. Jupp. And remove a source of irritation to other countries? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. You say there is no limit at the present time. 
After a cutoff date, then we are to pay 33% percent? 

Dr. Brapy. There is a percentage limit but not a dollar limit. 
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Mr. Jupp. The limitation is that in practice the other countries 
are not going to spend that much more than they are now spending, 
If they are willing to pay more into a larger budget, we go up pro- 
portionately. But they can’t legislate more than a certain percentage 
for us to pay, although they outnumber us 80 to 1. 

Dr. Brapy. Instead of a dollar limitation, the limitation is now 
a percentage limitation. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We did have the $3 million limit? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Jupp. What is the present budget of UNICEF, approximately? 

Dr. Brapy. I think, Dr. Judd, it is about $18 million a year. It 
is not my area. 

Mr. Jupp. Theirs is about 18 million and yours is about 10? 

Dr. Brapy. Yes 

Mr. Jupp. Theirs is bigger because they are buying powdered 
milk, furnishing commodities, whereas WHO is still sticking primarily 
to training, demonstrations and only such equipment and materials 
as are necessary to carry out the training and demonstrations effec- 
tively, is that right? 

Dr. Brapy. That is correct. Not all of the UNICEF goes to 
health affairs. Part of it goes to agricultural work and other activities 
in behalf of children. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. We thank you for the time you have spent with us. 

Mr. LeCompre. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. The committee will stand adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1956 


HovussE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:33 a. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. The committee wili come to order. We are con- 
tinuing hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. We have 
with us this morning as our first witness Mr. Arthur B. Meyer, Jr., 
editor of the Society of American Foresters publications. Mr. 
Meyer, we are glad to have you with us. You may present the 
material you have as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR B. MEYER, JR., EDITOR, SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN FORESTERS PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I am Arthur B. Meyer, 
editor of the Journal of Forestry and other publications of the Society 
of American Foresters, on whose behalf I appear here. 

The Society of American Foresters, founded in 1900, is an organi- 
zation of technically trained, professional foresters. It is an independ- 
ent, nonpolitical, nonprofit corporation currently numbering 10,600 
members. 

As stated in its constitution, the objectives of the society are (1) to 
represent, advance, and protect the interests and standards of the 
profession of forestry; (2) to provide a medium for exchange of 
professional thought; (3) to promote the science, practice, and 
standards of forestry in America. 

Our profession in the United States has long striven for public 
recognition of the necessity for wise use of our renewable forest 
resources, and the many benefits to be derived therefrom. 

We consider the dissemination of scientific knowledge and forestry 
techniques as essential to the proper management of our own forest 
resources, or those of any other nation. 

We consider that the rational development and exploitation of 
forest resources in other free nations will ultimately contribute to the 
welfare of the United States. 

We feel that the field of forestry is one in which the United States 
and the United Nations can profitably and with permanent results 
offer aid to underdeveloped nations. 

For these reasons we regard with approval efforts of the FAO to 
help peoples of underdeveloped nations in attaining an appreciation of 
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the importance of forest resources and in disseminating scientific 
knowledge as to the proper management and utilization of those re- 
sources, or their replacement where already devastated. 

In addition to any altruistic motives, or recognition of long-term 
enlightened self-interest, we feel that the FAO forestry program is 
making, and can make, increasingly greater contribution to forestry 
in the United States. 

One of the most obvious examples of such contributions lies in the 
publications of FAO that are available to American foresters. To 
mention a few: The annual Yearbook of Forest Products Statistics; 
the report, World Forest Resources; World Pulp and Paper Re- 
sources and Prospects; and Research in Forestry and Forest Products. 

These make available types of information that would be difficult 
if not impossible to obtain elsewhere than through the efforts of an 
agency such as FAO. ‘Tree Planting Practices for Arid Lands, Tree 
Seed Notes, Eucalyptus for Planting, Grazing and Forest Economy— 
these and similar publications are adding to scientific and technical 
knowledge. 

Currently our society is cooperating with the British Common- 
wealth Forestry Bureau in developing background information that 
will lead to the publication of multilingual dictionaries in forestry. 
This is sponsored by FAO. It will materially aid dissemination of 
scientific information in forestry. 

Activities such as the Fourth World Forestry Congress, recently 
sponsored by FAO, and the formation of regional groups such as the 
Latin American Forestry Commission and similar commissions, 
offer United States foresters opportunity to learn of foreign forest 
conditions, of foreign techniques, and the results of scientific research 
in other countries, as well as providing beneficial personal contacts 
with foreign foresters. 

The work of FAO should aid in bringing about increased and 
intensified forest management and utilization practices throughout 
the member countries and therefore offer broadened employment 
opportunities for United States foresters. 

In summation, I would say in general terms that as a profession 
we feel that a forestry program should be an integral part of the 
program of FAO and that such a program is of both immediate and 
long-term advantage to the practice of forestery in this country and 
to the conservation of our forest resources. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and this committee for the privilege 
of presenting our views. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. We appreciate having you with us, Mr. Meyer. 

The members of the committee will be given an opportunity to 
ask you any questions they might have in mind. 

In referring back to your statement, I would like to direct your 
attention aga'’n to your statement where you say: 

We consider that the rational development and exploitation of forest resources 
in other free nations will ultimately contribute to the welfare of the United 
States. 

Would you care to elaborate just a little further? 

Mr. Meyer. I think ultimately, at least in general terms, we can’t 
count on American forest resources to take care of more than our own 
economy, and healthy economies of our neighbors will be helpful to us. 
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Mr. CarnanaNn. Is there a growing tendency to regard and handle 
the grow ing of forest products more as a crop? 

Mr. Meyer. There has been a tremendous increase in the practice 
of forestry in the United States, particularly in the last 10 years, also, 
particularly on privately owned and industrially owned land. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Meyer, have 
any of the members of your society or representatives of your American 
Foresters Society become members of the FAO? 

Mr. Meyer. I think there are between a half dozen and 10. I 
can’t tell you exactly. They are very few in number who are employed 
by FAO. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Who are members of your organization? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. One reason for the small number is the expan- 
sion in forestry work in this country, I believe. We have more job 
opportunities than we have foresters to fill them. 

Mr. Zasitocki. Have you information as to otber organizations 
in the United States similar to yours who have representation on 
FAO or in FAO? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You believe that some of the statistics and informa- 
tion that was received from FAO cannot be obtained through any 
other source? 

Mr. Meyer. It would take some central agency with world 
contacts to prepare the type of information that is contained i 
many of these publications. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Just to summarize, in your opinion our contribu- 
tion to this particular United Nations specialized agency is a worth- 
while investment? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Merrow, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to be late. If this has 
been answered, all right: How many forestry projects have you 
around the world? 

Mr. Meyer. We do not as an organization engage in such activity 
outside of the United States. I can’t answer in detail as to how many 
projects the FAO has. 

Mr. Merrow. Is the FAO connected with these projects in the 
United States? 

Mr. Meyer. Not in the United States. 

Mr. Carnanan. From your work in connection with your publica- 
tion, you do have some general knowledge of the work of FAO in the 
field of forestry? 

Mr. Meynr. Quite general; yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Meyer, is FAO engaged in any projects in any 
of the countries such as we have in this country, where they are 
putting out trees or where they are reforesting? 

Mr. Meyer. In their technical assistance program, as I understand 
it, they encourage and assist the people of the country to undertake 
these projects, furnish them with professional or technical advice. 

I am sorry to say that I am not too well acquainted with some of 
the details in the application of the FAO technical assistance program. 
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Mr. Pitcuer. Does your organization know whether or not the 
FAO has any country growing plants in the field of forestry, helping 
them to get started or to actually grow the trees in some of these 
countries? 

Mr. Meyer. They have a number, I can’t tell you how many, of 
men stationed in certain of the underdeveloped countries engaged 
specifically in such programs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pitcuer. They have these technicians, but have they sold the 
governments on the idea of actually putting out the trees, or having 
the places to raise these plants and encourage them, like we do here 
in the United States? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir, they have. But I think Mr. Butz will be 
able to give you more specific and helpful information than I can on 
that particular aspect. 

Mr. Piutcuer. In your organization have you found out that the 
4—H Clubs of America did more to help sell forestry in this country 
than any other organization? 

Mr. Meyer. They have done a great deal of lasting value. 

Mr. Pitcurr. They are the ones that sold the parents, in other 
words; they are the ones that started fire prevention, you might say, 
and to putting out these trees, or that is true in my section of the 
country? 

Mr. Meyer. They have been very active. 

Mr. Pivcuer. I think Georgia puts out more trees than any other 
State in the Union. I know for years that it was a hard program to 

et started. I was on the board of county commissioners for years. 
ye furnished trees to our farmers free on our county farm. 

We grew the seedlings and then the 4-H Club boys started in, and 
today, I have forgotten the figure, but we put out several million 
trees each year. 

I was just wondering in this program that we are talking about, 
and of the technical assistance, have we actually started to transplant 
trees in those countries? 

Mr. Meyer. I am sure we have, but I would prefer that someone 
with more definite statistics answer that. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. You are doing some things down in Georgia that 
I wish we were doing up in Missouri. I hope we can imitate some 
of the things that vou have done in your forestry program. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Mr. Meyer, have you any personal experience with 
the FAO? Were you ever a member or an employee of FAO? 

Mr. Meyer. No. The only experience specifically that I have had 
is this project that I am working on with the British in terminology. 
In it I have had no direct contact with the FAO, but the project is 
sponsored by them. 

Mr. Zasiockr. Your statement I think, is an excellent one, though 
it deals in generalities. It does strengthen the reason why we should 
continue our cooperation and membership in this specific United 
Nations specialized agency. But I wonder if you do have an individ- 
ual outstanding example of an accomplishment of FAO that has been 
reported to your society? 

Mr. Meyer. Some of the projects in southeastern Asia have been 
outstanding, I think, and some in Africa. But, again, I would prefer 
that you ask some of the men who have more detailed information. 

Mr. Zastockt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Merrow. On page 2 where you state you are cooperating with 
the British Commonwealth in developing background information, 
that it is sponsored by FAO and will materially aid dissemination of 
scientific information in forestry, I think all of that is fine. The state- 
ment is excellent, but has the Forestry Service of the United States 
benefited directly by the research that has been done by the FAO or 
is our service ahead to such an extent that FAO can’t be of much as- 
sistance to us, and that it is primarily for underdeveloped countries? 

Mr. Meyer. The matter of these world statistics are available no 
place else, and I am quite sure they have been very helpful to our own 
Forest Service in estimating world conditions. 

Mr. Merrow. That is the greatest help to the United States prob- 
ably on the statistical information? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, from the experience that I have and the way in 
which our society reaps benefits, that is the aspect with which I am 
most familiar. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr Meyer, as editor of your magazine, let me ask 
you this: There is a movement going on now—I don’t know how 
strong it is—to take away the States’ participation in this forestry 
program and put it all to the Federal Government. 

I know I had several letters from forestry people down home. They 
want Federal help, but where they are right on the ground, and with 
the State’s help, they feel we can do a better job than turning it all 
over then to the Federal Government. What do you think about 
that? 

Mr. Meyer. I think it is such a tremendous undertaking that it 
requires the fullest efforts of Federal, State, and private agencies. 

My personal observation is that the forestry effort of the Federal 
Government is extremely cooperative. 

Mr. Piucuer. So long as we keep it cooperative and not take all of 
the authority out of the States and put it all here in bureaus in 
Washington? 

Mr. Meyer. A great deal of our Federal effort is directed through 
the States in forestry programs. 

Mr. Pitcuer. That is true, and that is the way we want to keep it. 
There is a movement to take more authority here. 

Mr. Meyer. I should say it is such a large job that it requires 
everybody’s attention. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Mr. Meyer, I noted that you say, “In summation, 
I would say in general terms that as a profession we feel that a forestry 
program should be an integral part of the program of FAO,” and you 
feel that our participation in the forestry programs of FAO is going 
to be of value to forestry practices in our own country, and especially 
to the conservation and wise use of our forest products? 

Mr. Meyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Are there further questions? We certainly thank 
you for being with us this morning and for your helpful statement. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We now have with us this morning Hon. Earl L. 
Butz, Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Foreign Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Butz, we will be glad to have you proceed as you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR MARKETING AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Butz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 2 or 3 
members of our staff here in addition to myself to assist if there are 
any questions at the end of the meeting. 

I will identify them. Mr. Wells is the Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. He has been very active in FAO affairs 
for the last 10 years, and serves now on the important Coordinating 
Committee of the FAO. 

Bob Tetro is Assistant Administrator of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, and among his other responsibilities is in charge of our FAO 
activities. He was for a time some years ago the agricultural attaché 
in Rome. At that time he was very close to the FAO headquarters 
in Rome. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Would you like to have them sit over at the table? 
If you would, have them take seats. 

Mr. Burz. Dale Farringer, who recently returned from an attaché 
post in South America, is now serving as secretary of the FAO Inter- 
agency Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to discuss with you today the activities 
of one of the most important international organizations in which 
the United States participates. 

I shall present a brief general statement on the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the U.N. In addition, I am submitting a longer 
description of the activities of this organization which covers the 
general fields of work and the interest of the United States in these 
activities. 

If you desire, we can insert that in the record. 

Mr. Carnanan. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to appears in the appendix at pp, 549-557.) 

Mr. Butz. I am also including sample copies of certain k AO publi- 
cations which describe in considerable detail the work FAO is doing. 
You might like to have those for the record. 

FAO celebrated its 10th birthday last October. Two Members of 
the House of Representatives were present in Rome at that time. One 
was Clifford Hope, the ranking minority member of the Agriculture 
Committee of the House, and the other was Congressman Victor Anfuso, 
a member of the Agriculture Committee, who is from New York. 

Mr. Hope gave one of the addresses at the 10th celebration of FAO 
in Rome last November. Both of those men made substantial con- 
tributions to the work of the delegation at the biennial conference of 
the FAO, 

It is among the oldest of the United Nations’ organizations. FAO 
was founded in 1945 as a 42-nation cooperative for the purpose of (1) 
raising the levels of nutrition and standards of living of its member 
nations, (2) improving the efficiency of production and distribution of 
all foods and agricultural products, (3) bettering conditions of rural 
population, and (4) contributing toward an expanding world economy. 
Today, 72 nations participate in FAO. None of the Soviet bloc 
countries is a member. 

During the past decade, we bave witnessed a dramatic transforma- 
tion from devastation and threat of famine to abundant production 
in many areas of the world. More rapid advances in technical methods 
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of agriculture, forestry, and fisheries have occurred than in any 
previous decade. Nutritional sciences are being more widely applied 
than ever before. 

Their present emphasis is more concerned with chronic malnutrition 
and less with emergencies such as those of the immediate postwar 
years, 

FAO has taken real leadership in these developments. For example, 
of particular interest to the United States has been the FAO leadership 
in the control of livestock diseases. 

Foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest are very dangerous threats 
to animal population in large areas of the world. We have been 
greatly encouraged by the successful worldwide approaches made 
through FAO against these diseases. 

In the control of insect pests and plant diseases; also, FAO has 
taken constructive steps to prevent their spread. Along with its 
work in controlling diseases and insects, FAO is making a strong 
effort. to improve the quarantine standards of its members. As this 
effort becomes more effective, the United States should benefit greatly 
through lessened danger of importation into this country of infected 
plant and animal stock and of insects and diseases, and at the same 
time benefit from simpler, more uniform controls on the movement 
of agricultural products. 

Despite abundant agricultural production in many countries, 
millions of people remain undernourished and poorly clothed. FAO, 
through its technical assistance programs, is assisting countries in 
changing primitive and inefficient methods of cultivation to more 
productive practices. The adoption of new and improved agricul- 
tural techniques is increasing the productivity of land and labor, and 
adding greatly to the levels of living throughout the free world. 

Under its regular programs, FAO has continved to give active 
guidance to member nations in this effort. In addition, direction of a 
highly useful nature has been given to FAO’s share of the expanded 
technical assistance program. Activities under this program are 
closely coordinated with the regular program of work in the FAO. 

In forestry, perhaps FAO’s most important contribution lies in the 
awareness being created in many countries for better forestry policies 
aimed at increased output of forest products and the protection of 
soil and water resources. 

FAO has encouraged underdeveloped countries to see in forest- 
resource development an important means of improving and securing 
their levels of living. It is showing countries how to rebuild forests 
that have been depleted or destroyed. 

In fisheries, there have been unparalleled advances in the use of 
mechanized power and the adoption of modern techniques in general. 
Also, new and important prospects are opening in fish culture. With 
respect to these developments, FAO plays the leading role in initiating 
international discussions on fishery administration, technology, mar- 
keting, and distribution, and in collecting, assembling, and disseminat- 
ing fishery statistics and data. 

Through FAO, the science of nutrition is being more fully under- 
stood, and member governments are demonstrating an increasing 
interest in nutritional education and home economics. 

Comprehensive programs of this kind can be very effective in 
raising and improving levels of food consumption. One method is to 
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channel surplus food into supplementary feeding programs designed 
to raise nutritional levels. , 

Economics and statistics provide a basic core for FAO’s work. Its 
statistical bulletins and yearbooks are widely used as an important 
source of international statistics relating to agricultural production 
and trade. 

FAO’s commodity work enters into almost any discussion of inter- 
national arrangements and agreements, and its economic analysis 
work is highly useful in connection with technical assistance frojccts 
as well as in discussions of general agricultural policy questions. 

One of the major problems facing the world’s agriculture today is 
the failure of consumption to keep pace with expanded production. 
This has resulted in the serious paradox of commodity surpluses in some 
countries and at the same time undernourishment in many parts of 
the world. 

To tackle this problem, a large part of FAO’s efforts for the last 
2 years has been directed toward the policy of ‘selective expansion” 
of agricultural production. 

In this role, FAO works with member governments to determine 
ways and means of shifting their agricultural programs from the all-out 
production policies of the postwar years toward a selective expansion 
of products that takes into account both expected market demand 
and nutritional needs. 

As a part of its effort to assist governments in realining their produc- 
tion programs, FAO has sent specialists to approximately 40 countries 
in Latin America, Asia, and the Near East to discuss possible adjust- 
ments and objectives with local government officials. The organiza- 
tion has also arranged for regional consultations to review common 
problems and lines of actions. 

Recognizing that expanded trade offers a partial solution to the 
present paradox, FAO has also given considerable attention to ways 
for disposing of agricultural surpluses. An example is a study, which 
the organization undertook in India, on the use of surpluses for aiding 
economic development. The organization has also carried out sur- 
veys in Egypt and Spain on the possibility of expanding the use of 
dried skim milk. 

Under the auspices of FAO, a consultative subcommittee on surplus 
disposal was established in July 1954 to serve as a forum for airing 
any problems that FAO member nations want to bring up on agri- 
cultural trade in general and surplus disposal in particular. 

The subcommittee, which meets in Washington, is composed of 
representatives of 25 FAO member governments. Representatives of 
36 other member governments serve as observers. 

When FAO was founded 10 years ago, a large part of the world lay 
in ruin, and millions of people faced starvation. Time has solved the 
— of these problems, but has inevitably brought others in their 
place. 

Today the 72 member nations of FAO are working together toward 
equitable solutions of the new problems. This is a slow process and 
often breeds impatience. I believe though that I speak for the vast 
majority of our farm population in expressing continued support for 
the ideals, the goals, and the progress of this international organization. 

For the information of the committee, Mr. Chairman, I have before 
me a few publications that FAO has published in the field of its 
agricultural work. 
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The committee might like to look at these. I will leave copies 
here. . The first is the report of the director general on the work of 
the FAO for 1954-55. It summarizes the regular program of the FAO. 

The second is the report of the activities of the FAO under the 
technical-assistance program for 1954—55. 

I have here a publication entitled, ‘“The State of Food and Agri- 
culture in 1955,” which is largely a statistical report. It shows the 
state of food and agriculture throughout the world in 1955. It serves 
as a very useful source of information about world production, dis- 
tribution, trade, and so forth. 

Here is the monthly bulletin of agricultural economics and statistics 
put out by the FAO. It serves as a very useful current source of 
world information dealing with production, consumption, and the 
like of agricultural products. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We will be glad to 
have the material left with the committee. 

Mr. Butz. Mr. Chairman, while I was testifying, still another mem- 
ber of our staff came in that I wish to introduce. Mr. Ralph Roberts 
is the Administrative Secretary of the Department of Agriculture; 
He serves on the important committee on financial control of the 
FAO and has been very close to the FAO during the entire period 
of its history. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Secretary, you say in your statement that 
one of the major problems facing the world’s agriculture today is 
the failure of consumption to keep pace with expanded production. 

Of course, this expanded production is rather heavily localized 
throughout the world; is it not? 

Mr. Butz. Yes, sir. Of course, it is most acute, I think, in the 
United States, although some other countries have problems with 
specific commodities. 

If you take the world as a whole, there really is no overproduction 
of foodstuffs. It is chiefly a matter of purchasing power and distri- 
bution problems. I think these problems stem partly from the feel- 
ing of insecurity in many nations that feel they ought to strive toward 
self-sufficiency rather than permit a free flow of commerce across their 
boundaries. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. It is true there is not enough food in the world to 
go around if it was evenly distributed; is that mght? 

Mr. Butz. I think it would be a fair statement that there is not 
enough to provide an adequate diet for the world’s population. 

Mr. Carnanan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was delayed and didn’t 
have a chance to hear the full statement, and I haven’t yet had a 
chance to read through it. 

I am interested in your last remark, Mr. Butz, because one of the 
things that I have always marveled at is the way this constant myth 
is spread around that half of the people of the world go to bed hungry 
every night. 

It just isn’t true. It was generally said that the people in China 
went to bed hungry every night. I was there 10 years. At any 
given time there were a lot of people hungry, but the idea that the 
Chinese people as a whole were suffering from hunger was just plain 
not so. 
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In fact, they are probably better off in one sense that we are because 
they don’t eat such an excessive number of calories, and particularly 
fats, as many Americans pour down their gullets every day. 

I think you have put your finger on it when you say the greatest 
problem is not to get people to produce more. It is to get both 
better production and greater capacity to purchase the food produced. 
That is, it is easier to lick the problem of production than it is this 
other problem of consumptive power, purchasing power, and better 
distribution. 

I was pleased to hear you say that because it is a thing that always 
evokes some tears, and so on, but it is just not a plain statement of 
fact. 

Mr. Butz. Wouldn’t it be a fair statement, though, that even 
though many people don’t go to bed hungry, there is a great deal of 
malnutrition because of inadequate diets? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; it is not so much the quantity of food as shortage 
in certain essential components. One of the reasons some people 
overeat is because their foods don’t have sufficient vitamins. They 
think it is hunger for food. It is the hunger in their body for certain 
vitamins and minerals. They eat more of the food they have in 
trying to satisfy their need for the ingredients they don’t have. 
Actually, it is a question of a balanced diet, adequate in the essential 
minerals and vitamins, more than it is the amount of diet and number 
of calories. 

Mr. Carnanwan. You think there is a lot of poor health in the 
world because of overnutrition as well as some for undernutrition? 

Mr. Jupp. There is no question about it. I think our diet in the 
West, with all our knowledge of dietetics, and so forth, is generally 
balanced, but many people eat excessively of certain foods which are 
not beneficial to them. 


STATEMENT OF O. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR OF AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. We tts. The first study made by the Organization was a world 
food survey, country by country, to see what the people were actually 
getting, which showed the calorie and food consumption in China to 
be much higher than people supposed. That was paralleled by a 
nutritional survey which tried to set up nutritional goals country by 
country, fitted to the climate and the actual food habits of the people. 
That was repeated 5 years later, and will probably be done again in 
the future. 

The point I am trying to make is that the FAO has for the first time 
systematically tried to survey food consumption country by country, 
to define, so far as possible, nutritional goals for people in terms of 
what they normally eat, and to determine the possibilities of the 
farmers and the processing plants to produce it. They have tried 
specifically to define nutritional and food problems rather than 
depend on broad global statements which, I am sure, every Director 
General of FAO has greatly deplored. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. I appreciate that statement. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. We are delighted to have Chairman Richards 
with us. Chairman Richards, would you like to ask a question? 

Chairman Ricnarps. Thank you, Mr. Carnahan, I just wanted 
to listen in on this, if you don’t mind. 
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Mr. CarnanAn. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Zasuockt. Mr. Secretary, I want to join the chairman and 
Dr. Judd in commending you for an excellent statement. I was a 
bit disturbed that you didn’t go further in detail in the distribution 
factor of commodity surpluses, in trying to face the very difficult and 
major problem of the need and making available to the entire world 
the agricultural commodities that are in surplus in certain areas. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, are the decisions of FAO binding 
on any member state. For example, does FAO tell a member nation, 
“We have decided that you should curtail agricultural production in 
a certain commodity”? Is that nation bound by the decision. 

Mr. Butz. No. You see, 10 years ago when the FAO was started 
we were faced with widespres ad food shortages following the devasta- 
tion of war. At that time we had a rash of predictions, as you know, 
that the real problem was to produce enough food to keep starvation 
from our door in the generation ahead. 

One of the initial emphases that FAO had was more production of 
nearly everything. In recent years, in view of the surpluses that have 
developed in certain commodities, the FAO has taken up the policy 
of what we call “selective expansion” of agricultural production in 
these countries. They attempt to encourage the expansion of pro- 
duction of those commodities (a) that are not in world surplus, and 
(b) which will add to the nutritional level of living in the countries 
where they are being produced. 

They do this so as not to further aggravate the problems we have in, 
sav, wheat and cotton. 

Mr. Zasuockt. If the FAO decisions are not binding, how can 
FAO be effective? 

Mr. Burz. They are not binding for, obviously, each nation main- 
tains its own sovereignty. 

When an FAO team goes into the country, it consults with the 
government leaders in that country, saying, for example, ‘It looks 
to us after serious consideration of the problem that this is the place 
you ought to give emphasis, and we are prepared to give you technical 
assistance of one kind and another in expanding production along 
these lines.” 

Mr. Zasuiockt. That brings me to another question. It has been 
said sometimes that FAO was brought under the political control of 
the United Nations through the expansion of the technical-assistance 
program. What is the view of the Department of Agriculture on this 
problem? 

Mr. Butz. Of course, the threat of political control of that character 
always exists. I think some people very properly are apprehensive of 
that. It is very difficult for us at the moment to discern any direct 
degree of political control. As you know, the appropriation for 
expanded technical assistance is made to the United Nations, and 
they in turn distribute support from the expanded technical-assistance 
appropriation to the various specialized agencies, depending on the 
requests they get for the projects in various countries. 

As far as we have been able to discern, there has been no political 
control of an injurious character, although, I think that the threat 
of it does always in fact exist. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Is it your view, as you state, that no political 
control of an injurious character exists? 
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Mr. Butz. As far as we have been able to ascertain. 

Mr. Zasuocki. I have but one other question, Mr. Chairman; 
Mr. Secretary, you state that the Consultative Subcommittee on 
Surplus Disposal meets in Washington, that it is composed of 
representatives of 25 FAO member governments. 

What is the breakdown of the nations represented? There are 25 
countries. That doesn’t mean there are just 25 persons, individuals, 
comprising the—— 

Mr. Burz. Each nation has an official representative on that 
Consultative Subcommittee. However, additional ones attend either 
as observers or advisers representative of the nation. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Who are the 25? 

Mr. Butz. We will be glad to put that in the record. 

Mr. CarnaHwan. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at p. 670.) 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I was 
interested in your closing remark: ‘I believe, though, that I speak 
for the vast majority of our farm population in expressing continued 
support for the ideals, the goals, and the progress of this international 
organization.” 

I think the majority of the agricultural world is interested in peace 
and the welfare of the world, but there is a growing feeling that the 
Agricultural Department is more interested in overseas welfare than 
in the welfare of the farmers of the West. We are wondering 

Mr. Butz. Do you refer to our cooperation with technical assistance 
programs with foreign producers? 

Mr. LeCompts. Anything. We don’t see anything done for the 
naan in the West, but we see a lot done for the production of food 
abroad. 

Mr. Butz. The Government, as you well know, is doing a great 
deal for our domestic farmers. 

Mr. LeCompte. I don’t know what, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Burz. For many years we have poured tremendous resources 
into programs of the very character that the FAO is trying to do on 
an international scale—our vast extension programs, educational 
programs, and programs of demonstration and research. On top of 
that, the Government has a very substantive program of aid, both 
direct and indirect to the farmers, as you well know. 

I think your apprehension stems from the technical assistance given 
to foreign producers to expand their own production, which some 
people think becomes competitive with our production; is that your 
point? 

Mr. LeComptsr. Yes. I was in England and Europe in 1951, the 
only time that I was there, with our aaa Mr. Carnahan, and I 
asked the question 2 or 3 times in American Embassies if the countries 
of Europe were buying meat from the United States. They always 
said, ‘Very little.” England wasn’t buying any to speak of, except 
high-priced fancy packages for the fancy trade. The volume of meat 
was coming from Australia or South America; it wasn’t coming from 
the United States. Why we can’t develop a market—— 

Mr. Burz. I think we are, Mr. LeCompte. In recent years we have 
exported a good deal of tallow, lard, hides, and things that are in sur- 
plus that our people don’t want to pay very much for. 
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As you know, we have recently sold a rather substantial chunk of 
beef to Israel under Public Law 480, and have some added sales in 
the making. 

We moved over 100 million pounds of lard through Public Law 480. 
Our exports of lard on the commercial market are running 100 million 
pounds ahead of last year, and will run in the neighborhood of 600 
million pounds this year. So we do, in fact, export quite a good deal 
of the type of animal produce that our people don’t want to pay 
very much for here. 

Mr. LeCompte. This is a Foreign Affairs subcommittee; it is not 
an agricultural committee. So, I don’t want to get into a discussion 
about the Agriculture Department. But there is a growing feeling 
more and more every day that the Agriculture Department isn’t 
doing anything for the farmers, who are the agriculturists. That is 
what the Department is organized for, but the feeling is that the 
Department isn’t doing anything. 

Mr. Butz. I hope that you can help combat that feeling, because 
never was the Department doing more than it is right now for the 
farmers of America. 

Mr. LeCompte. I would like to have you enumerate what it is. 
We have been before the Secretary time and again begging for some- 
thing to be done. 

Mr. Butz. I could make an enumeration of the amount of aid that 
has gone directly to Iowa in the form of loans—— 

Mr. LeComrete. Loans we don’t need. Our banks are bulging 
with money. 

Mr. Butz. In commodity loans. 

Mr. LeCompte. The banks will make those loans, if the farmers 
are in good shape. 

Mr. Butz. The banks won’t make commodity loans, which are 
nonrecourse. They might make them if they are underwritten by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. We have purchased 136 million 
pounds of pork and lard in the last 2% months. 

Mr. LeComprer. That is from the packinghouses. 

Mr. Burz. I assume the farmers supplied the packinghouse, in 
the first place. 

Mr. LeCompte. He isn’t getting the money. Of course, this isn’t 
the place to argue it. 

Mr. Burz. I simply can’t sit here and let go unchallenged the 
charge that the Department is not doing anything for the farmer, 
because it is doing so much for the farmer. ‘This is not the place for 
this discussion. 

Mr. LeCompte. We folks from Iowa have not found any place 
where the Department has done anything in a practical way for the 
farmer in recent months and we have begged since last summer. 

Mr. Butz. I will be glad to supply you with a summary tabulation 
of the amount of money in 1955 that went to the State of lowa from 
the Federal Government, if that will be of any help to you. 

Mr. LeCompte. Do you think it will be as much as the income 
taxes that the State of lowa pays? 

Mr. Butz. I don’t have the figures before me. I would hazard a 
guess that probably more Federal money went back into Iowa 

Mr. LeCompte. Than came out of Lowa? 

Mr. Butz. I would hazard that guess, but I am not sure. 
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Mr. Carnanwan. Mr. Secretary, just continuing this thought a 
little further, would you care to state whether or not the work of FAO 
throughout the world, together with the work of technical assistance, 
has any connection with our own agricultural surpluses? 

Mr. Burz. That is a very difficult question to assess. I presume 
you could never answer it accurately. I suspect in the aggregate the 
answer is ‘‘Yes.’’ As was pointed out, in the first 7 or 8 years of FAO’s 
existence, the emphasis was on expanded production because FAO 
was formed at a time when that was the crying need. In the last 
couple of years the program has been reorientated to one of selective 
expansion. 

On the other hand, I think it should be pointed out that the FAO 
has done a great deal to assist in the rehabilitation of trade, in the 
support of measures that provide for an orderly liquidation of the 
surpluses, and in the expansion of consumption. 

One of the primary things it emphasizes is higher nutrition levels 
and expanded consumption. Last year there was an FAO team, 
for example, that went to India to study and make ree ommendations 
on the possibility of expanded outlets of nonfat dried milk there, 
through reconstituted milk, and through what they call a toning 
process for the milk they use. That is one illustration of how they 
operate on the other side. 

Mr. Carnanan. I was going to ask you about the project in India. 
Have supplies from the United States been used in that program? 

Mr. Butz. Supplies have not yet moved from the United States for 
that particular program. It is still in the exploratory stage. Mr. 
Wells, will you discuss, please, what is back of that Indian project 
and the survey on it? 

Mr. Wetts. The so-called Indian pilot project, which is the term 
ordinarily used, was a study in India of the extent to which surplus 
foods might be used as a means of economic development; in other 
words, the extent to which surplus foods might replace actual cash in 
carrying forward a particular project. I think it is more illustrative 
and educational than an immediate working program. 

However, following the study, several countries that have surpluses, 
the United States and one or two others, have agreed that if the Indian 
Government is interested they will send technicians to India to discuss 
specific projects. 

I might also say that there are other ways, of course, of getting sur- 
plus foods into a country such as India over and beyond those dis- 
cussed in the pilot project report. Public Law 480 is the one that is 
used mostly, where we in effect sell surplus farm products for non- 
convertible foreign currencies. We also have donation programs. 
The Indian pilot project has attracted considerable attention in that 
surplus products can be used in some of the underdeveloped countries. 
[t has also raised a question, Mr. Chairman, of whether the United 
States or other governments would be willing to firmly engage in or 
contract to supply surplus foods over a 2- or 3-year period. It is a 
decision we have not yet taken in the United States. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Secretary, in your reference to “selective 
expansion,”’ when you say it is not the purpose of FAO to just pro- 
miscuously encourage the production of anything that might be pro- 
duced anywhere, you have gone into this selective expansion, could 
you give us a specific example of just what you are doing under this 
selective expansion program? 
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Mr. Burz. I would like to ask Mr. Wells, who serves on the Coordi- 
nating Committee of FAO, to answer that question. 

Mr. We tts. Let me say how this “selective expansion” policy was 
adopted. The governing conference meets once every 2 years, as 
you are aware. In the fall of 1953 the member governments in the 
conference adopted a resolution unanimously asking that the FAO, 
in counsel with or working with the various governments, give atten- 
tion to selective expansion, which in very simple terms is looking 
toward assisting the underdeveloped countries to produce those com- 
modities which they need for their own dietary purposes and trying 
to lessen the production pressure on the international trade or 
plantation-type commodities. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has for the last 2 years 
used this as a guiding principle in looking at the technical assistance 
projects they are asked to carry forward and in advising or consult- 
ing with the countries, especially in the underdeveloped regions. 
They have had, I believe, teams—a representative from the Eco- 
nomics Division, a representative from the Agriculture Division, and 
a representative of the Nutrition Division—visit a number of coun- 
tries to discuss with them their production policies and to point out 
to them the desirability of trying to meet their own needs without 
increasing production for international markets, if that can be arranged. 

That has been followed up by a series of regional consultations in 
Latin America, the Near East, and Far East. Might I say this off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Zartockt. Mr. Chairman, could the committee be given a 
specific instance where FAO was successful in persuading a member 
country in following the advice or the suggestion of selective expan- 
sion in certain commodities in order not to be in competition with 
the United States? 

Mr. Wetts. I would have to say to you that I can’t do that, because, 
first of all, FAO is essentially an advisory and educational agency. 
Their advice is not binding on the particular countries. 

I think they have in Latin Americ a, Africa, and parts of the Near 
East, and to a considerable extent in the Far East, done a great deal 
to call attention to the countries the kind of problem they face which 
in large part they will have to solve themselves through selective 
expansion, and to point out the difficulty of producing for international 
markets where the large-scale, relatively low-cost producers in other 
countries are already pushing surpluses. 

This is an educational program and it is hard to say that a govern- 
ment has done precisely this or that as a result. 

Mr. Zasuocki. The policy of selective expansion is very closely 
related to the expanded technical assistance program. World the 
Secretary or one of his colleagues describe, for example, just how such 
decisions are made for an expanded te .chnical assistance program ; who 
decides how much to allot to a specific project. Further, how ar e the 
accomplishments of such projects reviewed with the organization and 
by the member states? 

Mr. Wetts. Very briefly, the present procedure starts with a request 
from the country for technical assistance for a technical assistance 
project. The technical procedure starts with an actual request from 
the country itself. 
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That request is reviewed, if it is an FAO request and they have 
some technical people in the country, by the technical representatives 
in the country and by the appropriate people at the Rome head- 
quarters; and, of course, it also goes to the Technical Assistance 
Board of the United Nations, because these funds come from the 
technical-assistance contributions to the United Nations. 

The effort is to get an integrated country program as there are 
usually several agencies working in the country. The World Health 
Organization, for example, often is working on projects that the FAO 
is also interested in. ‘Taking into account the requests from the 
country, the funds available and the appropriate agency appraisals, 
approval is given by the Technical Assistance Board with eventual 
approval of the country program as a whole by the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee. 

The question has been raised for the last several years in FAO 
discussions as to whether FAO itself may approve or reject a project. 
They now have technicians operating in most of the underdeveloped 
countries as well as regional offices in contact with the countries 
which give considerable direct representation for on-the-spot dis- 
cussions. Officers in Rome also exercise considerable influence in 
the appraisal process. The United States has insisted, and other 
countries have generally joined us, that if a project comes up through 
this process which the FAO feels is not technically feasible or desir- 
able, that the agency itself shall have the right to turn it down. 

There is the problem of country planning which a great many people 
agree on and believe in; but at the same time the FAO or any other 
specialized agency has a technical responsibility to see how a project 
fits into their own general policy and whether they have the tech- 
nicians available. 

Assuming the project does fit into the general policies of the technical 
assistance program, and most requests by the time they get to the 
Technical Assistance Board do fit in because they are weeded out 
otherwise, then the funds are allocated to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and their technical divisions—Agriculture or Economics 
or Forestry, or Fisheries, or Nutrition—face the problem of obtaining 
the necessary technicians and the necessary country’s cooperation. 

The FAO funds are limited. FAO itself does not operate experi- 
ment stations or forest nurseries or things of that kind. They supply 
technical advisers. The general requirement is that the country it- 
self have supplementary funds, personnel, and other arrangements 
which will facilitate the work of the FAO technicians. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You say the agency at Rome has quite a bit to say 
in the decision? 

Mr. Wettus. Yes. The FAO does not have country mission leaders 
who have final authority. The Organization has endeavored to keep 
its technical assistance ‘projects pretty well under review and super- 
vision by the appropriate technical authorities who have their head- 
quarters in Rome. 

Mr. Zasrockt. Is there, in your opinion, a sufficient amount of 
liaison between the agency in Rome and our ICA people in W ash- 
ington in order that they will be able to avert duplication of effort in 
technical assistance at the very beginning of a request? 

Mr. We ts. There is, first of all, in the country itself an ICA mis- 
sion which generally has far more funds than does the FAO for tech- 
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nical assistance. So the Rome people and the Washington people 
must have some relations, some checking. 

I am a member of the Coordinating Committee of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which, in theory at least, is a group of 
individual experts who meet once each year to review the work pro- 
gram for the Organization. The last 2 years before going to that 
meeting I have inquired within the United States State Department 
and the International Cooperation Administration as to the extent to 
which they believe there is duplication between our own technical 
assistance activities and those of FAO. I have been very agreeably 
surprised to find that the general feeling in ICA is that the two pro- 
grams are working together about as smoothly as you could expect, 

You must realize that there are several technical assistance pro- 
grams: The Colombo plan, our own ICA arrangements, the FAO or 
United Nations multilateral program, and in some countries, of 
course, you have large-scale technical assistance activities through 
private foundations, notably the Ford Foundation. 

I think the FAO is keenly aware of the fact that these various 
activities have to make sense within a country. One of the chief 
arguments for country planning is that the country itself is largely 
responsible for preventing duplicating efforts between agencies. 

I am not saying that you don’t run into some personal difficulties 
or an occasional question whether this agency or that agency is to 
do the job. I have felt that the Food and Agriculture Organization 
has been doing a very good job. 

Mr. Zasiockti. Have you any evidence that the country requesting 
technical assistance would prefer to receive it through FAO rather 
than ICA? 

Mr. We ts. I have no personal knowledge of that kind. My job 
is in the United States and not abroad. I think there are some 
countries which for various reasons would prefer multilateral technical 
assistance rather than technical assistance from any particular 
country, whether it might be the United States or the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Zasnockt. Even in those particular countries where there may 
be a peculiar situation, FAO can handle the request? 

Mr. Wetts. What I am saying is that there are countries that for 
obvious reasons would rather have multilateral assistance. However, 
the funds and the kind of things which can be done under technical 
assistance under our bilateral program is considerably more extensive 
than under the FAO program. I think the same is true of the 
Colombo plan. I have run into very little evidence in my FAO work 
and my contacts in Washington with representatives of foreign 
countries of any strong criticism or disgruntlement with respect to 
the technical assistance programs of either the United States or the 
FAO. I am surprised how well they work together. 

Mr. CarnaHwan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pincuer. Mr. Secretary, I believe you say there are 72 nations 
that participate in FAO? 

Mr. Burz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Isn’t it true that the majority of these countries 
from an agricultural standpoint have improved since we have had 
this FAO? 

Mr. Butz. Yes. 
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Mr. Pitcusr. The farmers are in better shape than they have ever 
been at this time due largely to your efforts through FAO? 

Mr. Butz. They are in better shape. I think the FAO is one of the 
contributing factors. I don’t know if it is the main one. 

Mr. Pincuer. They are in better shape, anyway? 

Mr. Burz. Yes. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Isn’t it true that the American farmer is in worse 
shape, that his income has been going down every year for 7 years, 
and it is the lowest now of any year it has been in 7 years? 

Mr. Butz. It has been going down since 1947. 

Mr. Pitcner. How are we going back to our districts, like Mr. 
LeCompte said? I have always supported this program. How are 
you going to explain that the farmer all over the world is in better 
shape than he has ever been, and when you say “farmers” in a good 
many of the sections of this country, you say, “‘all the little banks and 
businessmen and everybody else,’ and in our section is in worse shape 
than he has been in 7 years? How are you going to get support to 
help support a program that even though you believe in it yourself -—— 

Mr. Butz. If you carry your statement one step further, I think 
you are inferring that the FAO through technical assistance programs 
abroad is responsible for the plight of the Americanfarmer. Iam not 
sure that conclusion follows. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I wouldn’t say that it was technical assistance. I[ 
would say that through certain procedures of not allowing the sale 
of American commodities was the cause, a good big cause of it. 

Mr. Butz. Of course, the FAO is not responsible for any blocking 
of the sale of American commodities. That resulted largely from 
price differentials and other restrictions that may have been imposed 
upon our efforts to sell American commodities. I think from the 
long-range point of view you have to take the position that we have 
our most profitable and brisk trade in all. commodities, including 
agricultural commodities, with the developed nations of the world. 
We have our lowest level of trade with the underdeveloped nations 
of the world. We have our lowest level of trade with those nations 
that are predominantly agricultural in character, with very little 
emeeiny of their own, those nations that are close to a subsistence 
evel. 

Therefore, I think any student of trade would argue if we want to 
improve our trade prospects with any part of the world, we can do 
it at least partly by rehabilitating that part of the world, and I 
think FAO is a step in that direction. 

Mr. PitcHer. What does the Department think about Mr. Benson’s 
order or re'easing all cotton at world prices? 

Mr. Burz. Obviously, the Department favors it or else they 
wouldn’t have done it. 

Mr. Pitcner. There have certainly been some shenanigans going 
on in the last few years because the Department of Agriculture lays 
all the blame on the State Department and the State Department 
says they don’t have anything to do with it. So I don’t know how 
a Member of Congress will find out what is going on. 

Mr. Burz. May I make a statement about that? A year and a 
half ago there was a very brisk export trade in cotton occurring, taking 
place through the private trade at world prices, as you well know. 
At that time there was considerable pressure developing in some 
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quarters to have the Commodity Credit Corporation engage in some 
type of export subsidy program for cotton. But people in the trade 
and the National Cotton Council, and others, very strongly counseled 
against that at that time because the net effect would have been to 
run all the cotton exports through the CCC. 

At that time we were exporting about 4\ billion bales a year through 
private trade. About a year ago last month talk developed rather 
extensively about an export subsidy for cotton. At that time the 
world price for world cotton began to drop. Exports from the United 
States dropped very sharply, I think because many world traders 
anticipated the United States price for cotton would be lowered by 
virtue of an export subsidy of some kind. At that time our com- 
mercial exports began to dry up. We had rather extensive discussions 
in Government involving a number of departments—<Agriculture, 
State, Treasury, Defense, and Foreign Operations Administration— 
involving the best policy to pursue. 

The best judgment at that time was that the best policy would be 
no change in the program of cotton exports during the current mar- 
keting year, except to offer 1 million bales of short staple cotton on a 
bid and acceptance basis after January 1. That 1 million bales was 
offered for sale the first week of January. At the present time we 
have sold 892,000 bales under that program, leaving only 108,000 
bales. 

The Secretary, when he announced the export program for the 
current marketing year last August 12, issued the statement that 
there would be no change in the export program, other than the 
1-million-bale sale, before next July 31. 

We feel that is a firm commitment, that the brokers and spinners 
have made plans on the basis that the United States would not violate 
that commitment. So, as a consequence, the Secretary announced 
yesterday the new export policy, which means that as soon as we can 
ready the catalog of the grades and staple lengths we have and get 
the necessary invitations for the bids out, we will begin to accept bids 
for export after August 1. 

However, the sale will be made as soon as we can get the machinery 
inorder. This means, therefore, that brokers who purchase for export 
and foreign spinners can now purchase United States cotton for for- 
ward delivery after August 1, just the same as they are now pur- 
chasing Mexican cotton or Brazilian cotton or Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. Pitcuer. That is all. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Secretary, have any of the projects undertaken 
by FAO benefited the farmers of the United States? 

Mr. Burz. Yes, I think so. In the first place, the statistical 
activities of the FAO are quite useful to people concerned with 
American agriculture. 

It is now one of the most valuable sources of statistics on world 
production, world trade, world consumption. I think the work of 
the FAO to improve nutritional levels in some of the underdeveloped 
nations must surely indirectly benefit the agriculture of the United 
States, particularly as it may ultimately open up larger markets for 
some of our markets. 

I think the cooperative work of groups of nations in the FAO 
looking toward expanded consumption, like the survey team in India 
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that Mr. Wells mentioned a while ago, works in the direction of open- 
ing up new markets for farm products from this country. 

Mr. Carnanan. It is your cpinion that as a result of the work of 
FAO and technical assistance over the last 10 years that we have 
sold more or less agricultural products as a result of those activities? 

Mr. Burz. It is very difficult to assess that, Mr. Chairman. [| 
think it could well be argued that we have sold more, chiefly because 
of the general economic rehabilitation that has resulted in these 
nations as a result of FAO work. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that FAO has encouraged 
the added production of agricultural commodities in many countries 
at a more rapid pace than would have occurred without FAO. It is 
difficult to balance the two and say on net balance whether we have 
sold more or less. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Has this increase in agricultural production been 
in the more developed countries or the less developed countries? 

Mr. Butz. I think tha less developed countries. That is where the 
FAO is doing most of its technical assistance work. 

Mr. Jupp. Could those countries have bought more from the United 
States than they did buy, as long as their production was down 
where it was? 

Mr. Burz. A very good question, Mr. Judd. I doubt seriously if 
they could because, after all, the limiting factor was their purchasing 
power. As you increase their production of whatever it may be, you 
increase their capacity to trade and purchase. 

Mr. Jupp. The fact that they are growing more doesn’t necessarily 
mean that they are buying less from us? 

Mr. Burz. It means they are consuming more and trading more. 

Mr. Jupp. J would like to ask another question, in line with ques- 
tions by my friend from Iowa and my friend from Georgia—I don’t 
know so much about Georgia, but are the savings of farmers in Iowa 
down substantiallv from what they were? 

Mr. Pitcumr. They are in my State. 

Mr. Jupp. They are not in Minnesota. They are higher. 

Mr. LeComprr. The savings accounts are down in Iowa. 

Mr. Jupp. The rural banks in Minnesota are reporting higher 
savings accounts and more deposits than they ever had. They have 
gone up every year, including last year. I wish you would check 
into that. Is the price of land in Iowa going down? 

Mr. LeComrere. There hasn’t been very much land moving lately. 

Mr. Jupp. Is the price going down? 

Mr. LuComptu. I don’t believe it is. The farmer isn’t buying the 
land. It is the capitalist from the East. 

Mr. Jupp. Isn’t it strange to think that hard-boiled capitalists 
from the East would buy land at higher prices if they are going to 
lose money on that land? 

Mr. LeCompre. I know of a man who sold a farm to a man for 
$30,000 and he never saw the farm and he bought it. He said, “I 
want to invest it, and you can put it in lowa land for me.”’ 

Mr. Jupp. The point is that people don’t go around putting money 
into land where they are going to lose money. 

Mr. LeCompte. They will lose money if they operate the farms on 
the present price level. The Secretary will agree with me on that. 

Mr. Butz. May I comment, Mr. Chairman? The price of land in 
the United States last year rose 2 percent over the year before, and 
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stands now at an alltime high. The price of land in Iowa rose some, 
too. The rate of foreclosures on farm mortgages in the United States 
last year was about 2% per thousand farms. That compares with a 
high of 38 per 1,000 farms in the early thirties. The foreclosure rate 
is now near an alltime low. 

The transfers of farms last year indicated that more farmers are 
buying farms than are selling farms. Therefore, last year tenancy 
decreased in the United States still further. 

Mr. Jupp. Let me put a word in. The farmer is hurt. He is not 
doing as well as he was in 1947, 1948, and 1949. But 1 won’t accept 
this suggestion that the farmer is just suffering terribly, that he is in 
an awful depression and about to go under. We still have the half 
section of land out in Nebraska that is my old family farm. It is 
still valuable. I don’t believe it is wholly sentiment that we keep it. 

I can’t believe that there is anything more here than the inevitable 
adjustment that came when the farmer overproduced at the request 
of his Government. And that is the thing that is bad about it—he did 
what his Government asked him to, he overproduced, and he is in 
some trouble as a result of it. But the answer is not to continue the 
same thing that got him into the trouble. 

Mr. LeComprr. May I have one word on that? 

Mr. Carnanan. You may. 

Mr. LeCompte. Mr. DeLong of the F. H. A. and I have an inter- 
office door like that one there. We answer each other’s telephones. 
When I left between Christmas and New Year’s to come down here, 
he had a great many loans to GI boys that had been made in the last 
2 or 3 years that he called tenant purchase arrangements. Sixty 
percent of those were delinquent. They had gone into farming with 
Government help when prices were a good de al higher, and their hogs 
which they sold this fall at $10 a hundred or thereabouts, were not 
taking care of their taxes, their cost of living and their obligation to 
make payment from time to time on their FHA loans. 

Mr. DeLong said 60 percent of them were delinquent. He didn’t 
say that all of them would fail or wouldn’t make it up, but that last 
fall they were behind in the expected payments. 

Mr. Burz. 18 months ago they were selling hogs at $25. Did they 
pay ahead then? 

Mr. LeComprr. Some of them paid far ahead. 

Mr. Burz. It was good they did. 

Mr. Jupp. In everybody’s life there are some ups and downs, 
this is lower but that is higher, or this year is bad but that year is 
good. All of us would like to have every year higher and higher-—— 

Mr. LeComptr. You have put your finger on it. The Government 
encouraged the boys to go into farming. The Government encouraged 
the farmer to produce for war needs. Right out im the State of Iowa 
during the war years, when most of the young men were in the serv- 
ices, we produced 10 percent of the basic foodstuffs of the country. 
When I told that up at Philadelphia, I said to them, ‘That is just as 
important as your steel and coal.”” They couldn't believe that it was 
true, 

Our farmers produced in a magnificent way during the war, even 
though their boys were away in the services, and the Government 
encouraged them to do it. They haven’t any way of reducing. 
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Mr. Jupp. Then let’s be careful in determining what the C overn- 
ment does. It was the Congress in 1949 which voted to continue the 
high price supports program when they were no longer needed. Only 
26 of us voted against it, as I recall. It was the Congress that 
encouraged the farmer to keep on producing: It was like the drunk 
who said “] am going to sober up but not until after the next drunk.” 
So Congress said, ‘‘Let’s have 1 more year of artificial stimulation.”’ 

Mr. Carnauan. I believe the committee has done what some of 
the specialized agencies have been accused of doing, it has wandered 
somewhat from its purpose. 

[ am going to make this comment, and I think Mr. Pilcher has 
another comment, and then we will try to get back on the track. 

With regard to the sale of land and people purchasing land without 
ever having seen it, and paying a fairly decent price for it, I can’t 
help but think that maybe it is part of an overall trend toward reduc- 
ing the number of family-sized farms. I am not accusing any admin- 
istration of being solely to blame for that particular trend. Mr. 
Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuser. Mr. Chairman, you have answered my question. I 
can only speak for my section of the country. As far as the sale of 
land, the forestry program has expanded so much in my State that 
the big paper companies—in other words, swampland that will grow 
a pine tree is bringing more money today than the finest pebble land 
to grow cotton, tobacco, and corn. That is what is putting the land 
values up so high. 

They own millions of acres, and price doesn’t have anything to do 
with it. 

As far as the little farmer, Mr. Judd, I farmed for 40 years. I 
financed the little farmers in my section. The little farmer is in the 
worst shape he has been in 7 years. The big mechanized farmer that 
can take all of his allotments, fire all of his tenants, operate it with 
tractors, cottonpickers, tobacco harvesters, and operate with 25 or 
30 men in what took a couple of hundred men a few years ago is all 
right. But the little farmer is going out. They are gone. There is 
not a chance for them. 

Mr. Jupp. Wouldn’t the pebble soil grow pine trees? 

Mr. Pitcuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Why not grow the pine trees on the pebble soil? 

Mr. Pitcuer. It takes money Who has the money to buy land 
at $100 an acre and wait 25 years for the trees to grow? It takes : 
man with a bank account. 

Mr.CarNaHAN. I just want to say, Mr. Pilcher, when vou get so 
many of those paper mills down in your country that you don’t know 
what to do with them, let us have one of them up in Missouri. 

Mr. Pitcuer. If you grow the trees, you will get the mills. 

Mr. Zasuockt. Mr. Chairman, I feel rather negligent that I cannot 
take part in this very lofty discussion, thoughtful discussion. I want 
to point out that my geranium farmers are very concerned with the 
economic outlook of the farmer, and I want to say that I am looking 
forward to the farm bill. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Before we conclude, you mentioned in your state- 
ment a consultative subcommittee on surplus disposal. You state 
that committee meets in Washington. Have they held meetings 
already? 
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Mr. Butz. Yes. They have met monthly and sometimes more 
frequently. It is chiefly a discussion body. ‘They discuss the prob- 
lems of surplus disposal, not only our own but other nations likewise. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Have they been of any value? 

Mr. Butz. Yes, I think so. It has provided a forum. They 
themselves have had some subcommittees working on schemes to 
expand consumption, and especially some schemes to put dried skim 
milk into areas where consumption might be expanded. It provides 
a forum where you can discuss these problems at an international level. 

Mr. ZaBiocki. Mrs. Roosevelt, when she appeared before this 
committee, had championed the effectiveness and the amount of 
work that FAO is doing in the United Nations specialized agencies 
more than any other witness who had testified before this committee. 

She stated rather regretfully that there is a lack of interest in what 
FAO is doing and a lack of understanding. She reported to the com- 
mittee that food and agriculture is one of the areas where we could 
do a great deal more. ‘That is one of the things that we should make 
much more use of with this specialized agency of food and agriculture 
than we have in the past.’”’ Mr. Secretary, would you care to com- 
ment? 

Mr. Butz. I think Mrs. Roosevelt is absolutely correct in that 
statement. Mrs. Roosevelt has a keen and continuing interest in the 
FAO. Both she and President Roosevelt were quite close to the 
early organization of FAO. I think one of the reasons that Mrs. 
Roosevelt noted this growing apathy, I don’t know what term she 
used, in this country toward FAO is that: First, the headquarters 
have moved from Washington to Rome. Consequently, we no longer 
see the activities of FAO nearby as we once did; second, there is no 
FAO program for North America. The United States or Canada is 
not classed as one of the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

I think, therefore, that the people here don’t see first-hand the type 
of program that FAO is engaged in. Hence, it is inevitable that large 
numbers of our people become increasingly unaware of the organiza- 
tion itself, of its purposes, and of its program. 

Mr. Zasuiocki. For that very reason, Mr. Secretary, don’t you be- 
lieve that FAO ought to be less modest of its accomplishments and its 
efforts? 

Mr. Butz. I wasn’t aware that it had been particularly modest. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Let it be known what they have been doing? 

Mr. Burz. I think that is right. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, the question is raised whether there 
have been benefits to our farmers from FAO. Isn’t it a fact that with- 
out the increased food production that FAO has belped stimulate and 
accomplish around the world, the unrest that was developing after the 
end of the war would almost certainly have led some of those countries 
into the Communist fold? 

Mr. Burz. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Jupp. If it hadn’t been for the FAO’s program, the United 
States would have had to spend more money for arms, and would be 
in even greater danger than she is today; won’t you agree with that? 

Mr. Burz. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Farmers also have sons, as I recall. Even poor farmers 
have sons. They usually have the most. Isn’t there this additional 
and perhaps primary benefit of the work of FAO to tke farmers, as 
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well as to all other citizens? It has given them a more secure world. 
The farmer may be hard up in this, that, or the other respect, but he is 
free, and his kids have a better chance of living than they would have 
had. I still think the farmer is more interested in his boy and in his 
free country than he is in his pigs and his prices, important as I know 
they are. 

Mr. Burz. You are correct. We sometimes forget that farmers are 
citizens like everybody else. 

Mr. Jupp. From the larger standpoint, this is the greatest contribu- 
tion that FAO has made to America, in my opinion; it has helped 
produce a better fed and therefore a happier, more stable world. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Are there further questions? We certainly thank 
you, Mr. Secretary. 

We have a joint session and we are going to have to get down to 
that. I hope we can take one more of our witnesses who was to 
appear this morning. I regret that we can’t get to all of you. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Paul Comly French, former Executive 
Director of CARE. You may proceed, Mr. French. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL COMLY FRENCH, FORMER EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF COOPERATIVE FOR AMERICAN REMITTANCES 
TO EVERYWHERE, INC. (CARE) 


Mr. Frencn. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. [| 
thought I might talk of some of the experiences I have had with FAO 
around the world in the last few years as Executive Director of CARE. 

I have been in 71 countries and have some strong convictions about 


food and the use of it. 

Mr. CarNaHAN. You may proceed with bringing us your ex- 
periences. If we don’t have the time for you to complete what you 
want to say, you feel perfectly free to extend your statement for the 
record. 

Mr. Frencu. I think I can do it quickly. One thing that has 
occurred to me more than anything else: I came in late and heard part 
of the agricultural discussion. I am not an agricultural economist. 
I haven’t the faintest idea whether we ought to have a parity system 
or soil bank or what, but it does seem to me when we have the surplus 
it could be used around the world more intelligently. I think we could 
use FAO to a much greater extent than we have in its distribution. 

I know there has been a discussion over the years of a world food 
bank where there could not only be used our surplus but surpluses of 
other countries. That has seemed to be difficult to work out. When 
half of the world goes to bed hungry every night, this food should be 
used in the public interest. 

Mr. CarNAHAN, At this point, you are convinced that at least 
half of the world goes to bed hungry every night? 

Mr. Frencu. All of the U. N. agencies make it higher. They talk 
about two-thirds, and I am being conservative and saying half. As 
a matter of fact, in most of the southeast Asian countries 1 have been 
in, this is one of the things that the Communists use with very real 
effectiveness. When people are not sure that they are going to be able 
to feed their children the next day, they say, “The Americans have food 
that they would rather spoil than have your children eat it.” It would 
be wise national policy, in my opinion, to use our surplus for humani- 
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tarian ends. I know all the arguments about the interference with 
normal exports, the problems of interfering with the markets of friendly 
countries if we use a sizable amount in helping those in need. All 
of these, I think, with imagination, can be overcome. 

] think there is no reason why a very sizable quantity of our food 
can’t be used intelligently, partly paid for in local currency, partly 
given away. I also have a conviction from the experience I have had 
that the United States by and large should not pay ocean freight on the 
movement of it, that most receiving countries are able, by and large, 
to pay the ocean freight, and it is much better than making it a 
charitable operation to have them share where they can. 

We had experience in Latin America with CARE with the milk 
program where they did pay the freight. I think it should be done 
generally. 

One of the things that new countries resent very much is being 
put in a charitable position. If they can share to any extent at all, 
it should be done. I am convinced, on the basis of experience, that 
it can be done. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Do you feel that requirement to pay ocean freight 
would result in the commodities not going to some areas? 

Mr. Frencu. Very few. There are a few. I can think of one 
country where we and the British and French are financing the 
government entirely and where they haven’t enough money to finance 
anything. This would represent only a few countries. 

The majority of the countries could do it. I know in one Latin 
American country where we set up a milk program, the president 
was at the opening of the program at the school and spoke with 
great pride that this was a program containing contributions from 
the American people to their friends in his country, and that their 
own government had contributed to the ocean freight and internal 
cost. So, it wasn’t a charitable program entirely. It was a thing 
in which we all shared. 

I think it is a basic thing that ought to be considered in all the 
programs. Fundamentally, I think a great deal of the surplus instead 
of being considered a problem should be considered a real blessing. 

The problem primarily is not one of how you cut down on produc- 
tion with half the human race hungry but how you distribute it. 
Our efforts seem to be to cut down production rather than to distribute 
it. I cannot believe that we cannot find the answer to that, even 
with all the problems. Granted there are 100 problems. Everything 
we do in life is fraught with problems, but I know it can be worked 
out with imagination. 

I think it is the greatest weapon the American people have in the 
world today—food. When people are hungry, they don’t listen to 
ideology. They think about where tomorrow’s bowl of rice comes 
from. I was in Canton 11 days before the Communists came in. 
I talked to Chinese coolies. They said that if they got a bowl of rice 
’ day they were never sure where tomorrow’s would come from and 
that the Communists had promised them two bowls a day. They 
thought the Communists were lying, but that if they got an extra 
bowl a week, it was all to the good so why shoot them? 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Would you care to comment just a little bit on 


CARE? Just what is CARE? 
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Mr. Frencn. CARE—I am no longer executive director, I resigned 
on my doctor’s orders after traveling 2,100,000 miles—is an organi- 
zation of 26 private agencies created in 1947, after the war, to send 
packages primarily to devastated countries. It has spread all over 
the world into all kinds of things, feeds, textiles, seeds, hand tools, 
books, including the distribution of some surplus. As a matter of 
fact, all the private agencies are distributing surplus. 

But in terms of the total, all of them combined are using only a 
fraction of what is available and what could be used intelligently. 
I think it takes a great deal more imagination than the Department 
is showing in using it. I think they are not thinking in terms of 
what intelligently could be done with this surplus. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. How long were you director? 

Mr. Frencu. Eight and one-half years. 

Mr. Carnanan. In your work in this organization, I am sure you 
must have come in contact with the specialized agencies of the U. N., 
would you care to comment just briefly on the work of the specialized 
agencies, FAO, or any of them? 

Mr. Frencu. We worked with WHO, UNICEF, and FAO. We 
worked primarily with UNICEF and WHO. FAO, if it could be 
used more extensively, again I am thinking in terms of the surplus, 
would cause less ill feeling on the part of the recipient countries than 
coming from one country, because it is considered they are part of it 
and they are not in a charitable position. Anything that is done 
internationally, by and large, gets better reception than by one nation 
to another. There is always the feeling that we all have personally 
if we are in the position of taking something from a rich uncle. We 
are not too happy about uncle even though we have to take it. That 
applies to a great extent throughout the world. 

If it is done in an international agency, then a great deal of that 
feeling is lest. It seems to me in the total picture an agency like 
FAO could be used very effectively. I don’t know what distribution 
machinery they would have to use it. That is nota problem. That 
can be set up. 

The general concept of international agencies causes considerably 
better feelings in the minds of people than direct country operations. 
One of the fears, of course, that you hear expressed constantly is that 
if you deal with international agencies you don’t get the credit for 
what you do. I am convinced after 8% or 9 years of traveling around 
the world that you can’t buy friendship with a checkbook anyway, 
and the spirit in which you do things is much more important than 
the things you do. You could never get by direction what you can 
get by indirection, by really helping people. 

I think in the long run all of history would sustain that as being ® 
fact. You can get more of that through an international agency than 
you can directly through a national agency. 

Mr. CarnaHaNn. It is your feeling then that we should give more 
attention to technical assistance through the multilateral channel than 
through bilateral? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes. 

Mr. CarNaHAN. The groups that make up CARE, are they all 
American? Pi 

Mr. Frencu. Yes. It is completely an American organization. 


That presents one of the problems, I think a great deal less than the 
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Government problem, because they try to be very careful to avoid 
this sense of charity, which is a very real thing, to the new countries 
par ticularly. 

There is a certain resentment that comes of a handout kind of thing 
from the wealthy uncle that you don’t quite get when you do it on a 
collective basis through an international agency. I think it applies 
to everything, to World Health, UNICEF, ILO, FAO, and all the 
international : agencies. 

Mr. CarNnaAHAN. Have you heard particular criticism of any of the 
international organizations with which you have worked? 

Mr. Frencu. You can be critical of anything. Sometimes you get 
the wrong people in the wrong job. You sometimes get what seems 
to be the ' wrong policy at the wrong place. 

But I think by and large UNICE ¥ is doing well. Maurice Pate has 
done an excellent job with UNICEF. I think WHO has done a good 
job. The operations I have seen of FAO impressed me as being well 
done. I think you can always make points that this part is not good, 
that this staff member is not the most efficient. 

Mr. CarNnaHANn. Are such criticisms of the overall work of the 
agency, or are there criticisms of the personnel and the application 
of the work of the agency at the moment? 

Mr. Frencu. It is primarily the day-to-day business that happens 
when you deal with human beings. Some are good and some are not. 
The judgment of the person that does the hiring is not infallible and 
he makes mistakes. I don’t think the overall policy or motive of 
any one of the specialized agencies could have much valid criticism, 
and I think in the main the success they have made of what they are 
trying to do is good. You can always make corrections in anything 
that is done. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. In your travels abroad and in your work as Director 
of CARE I am sure you must have come in contact with the work of 
UNESCO in particular. Would you care to make a comment? 

Mr. Frencn. I think UNESCO is doing a good job, personally. 
I know there is a great deal of criticism in the United States about it. 
I think in the overall it is doing a good job. They have had a couple 
of ups and downs in the directorship. I think a couple of directors 
haven’t been the most efficient administrators that one might hire 
in the world. I think the present Director General, Dr. Luther 
Evans, is quite competent. I think the criticism of trying to create 
a superstate out of UNESCO isn’t so. There is no evidence that you 
find anywhere in the world of that. The thing they have tried to do 
is raise the educational standards, to help teacher training programs, 
things that just make commonsense to anyone who thinks about it; 
to try to do something about illiteracy in countries. All these things 
make sense. 

Mr. Carnawan. Do you find the criticism in foreign countries that 
UNESCO is attempting to become a world gove ‘nment or superstate? 
Mr. Frencna. I have never heard it overseas; I have heard it here. 

Mr. CarNnAHAN. You have not heard it overseas? 

Mr. Frencu. No. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. The only place you have heard it is in the United 
States? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes. 
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Mr. Carnanan. And you have said that you don’t feel that is a 
valid argument? 

Mr. Frencu. It doesn’t seem so to me from what I have seen of it. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Would you care to comment on the International 
Labor Organization, the ILO? 

Mr. Frencu. I know very little about it. I only had one real con- 
tact with it in Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, and know little about it. 
My judgment on it would be worthless. I saw one project that seemed 
to be well planned. It was in the mountains, doing a job with the 
Alto Plano Indians. Beyond that, I know very little about it. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you care to expand your statement, we will be 
happy to have you do that. 

We are so glad that you did take the time to visit with us. The 
committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:17 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, the Honorable A. 8. J. Carnahan (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The committee will come to order. We are 
in a series of hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. Our 
first witness this afternoon is Mr. Charles E. Jackson, General Man- 
ager of the National Fisheries Institute. Mr. Jackson, we are glad 
to have you. You may present what you have for us. 





STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. JACKSON, GENERAL MANAGER, 
NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE 

































Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can begin by stating that 
the National Fisheries Institute represents practically all segments 
of the fishing industry, beginning with the boat owners, processors of 
fresh, frozen, canned, smoked, and pickled fish, and also the industrial 
products. Industrial products account for the use of about one-half 
of the total production of fish in the United States, and the other 
half goes into food. 

I have had the privilege of serving as industry fisheries adviser 
to the United States delegation at the following Food and Agriculture 
Organization conferences: 1947 at Geneva, 1949 and 1950 at Wash- 
ington, 1951 and 1955 at Rome. In addition, I had frequent contact 
with the Fisheries Division of the FAO during the period of time its 
headquarters were located in Washington. 

When the first FAO conference was called at Hot Springs, I held 
the position of Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife Service. We 
made every effort to have Government fisheries representation at 
the Hot Springs meeting, but our request was turned down by the 
State Department. 

They did not seem to appreciate that food from the sea was im- 
portant in the world food picture; therefore, the United States 
fisheries’ representative at that first conference was our good friend 
Mr. Hiram Evans, of the Federal Reserve Board, who represented 
many viewpoints. 

I shall never forget his welcome to me at the Geneva conference. 
He said, “I felt like a fish out of water attempting to speak for 
fisheries at Hot Springs.’’ Other nations did not overlook the im- 
portance of fisheries, and many had fishery personnel at the organiza- 
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tion meeting. For instance, Dr. D. B. Finn, Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries, represented Canada at that first conference. Later he 
became the first Director of the Fisheries Division of FAO, which 
position he now holds. 

At the second FAO conference, and at all subsequent conferences, 
the United States Government has been represented by fisheries 
personnel of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The farm organizations 
were invited to send representatives as advisers to FAO conferences 
early in the history of that organization, but nothing was said about 
fishery advisers. ‘This was not only regarded as unfair by the fishing 
industry, but it served to arouse suspicion that our interests were 
being neglected on a world front, for we did not seem able to persuade 
our Government that fishing was more international in character than 
agriculture. 

Our fishing vessels operate on the high seas every day, often on 
the same banks with fishermen of many nations. We very definitely 
have an interest in all international fishing programs, for we believe 
that food from the sea is vital in the economy of the world. 

Failing to convince our Government that the fishing industry was 
entitled to serve in an advisory capacity on the same basis as the 
farming industry at FAO conferences, the National Fisheries In- 
stitute, which I represent, requested and was granted permission to 
send an industry adviser to the 1947 Geneva conference at our own 
expense. 

Thus we succeeded in establishing a precedent and for several 
years afterward our industry was invited to send advisers, at Govern- 
ment expense, to FAO conferences and to other FAO meetings dealing 
with fishery problems. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Was 1947 the first time that—— 

Mr. Jackson. The first time that we had industry representation. 
However, in 1953 no provision was made for a fisheries adviser, 
although the expense of four farm advisers was provided. Again the 
fishing industry demonstrated its vital interest in the FAO program 
to the extent that we paid our own expenses to the 1953 Rome 
conference. 

We were happily surprised in 1955 when we were invited to send a 
fisheries adviser along with the United States delegation at Govern- 
ment expense and on the same basis as farm organization advisers. 
We hope the precedent has now been firmly and permanently estab- 
lished to have at least one fishery representative at each FAO confer- 
ence. 

I believe the United States delegations of the past will acknowledge 
that fishery advisers have not only been helpful but have served a 
very useful purpose in allaying suspicions of the fishing industry at 
home that FAO was undertaking programs that would be detrimental 
to United States fishing interests. For instance, there was a suggestion 
at one FAO conference that the waters of the world be divided into 
areas for administrative and conservation purposes. 

The United States industry was strongly opposed to this idea and 
became quite concerned lest areas be established off our own coasts 
where we have successfully operated and administered such valuable 
fisheries as halibut and salmon through international treaties for many 

ears. 

The United States is a party to more fishery treaties than any 
other nation; indeed, we have set the pace for the world, and neither 
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the United States nor Canada wanted to jeopardize the successful 
work of our international commissions. 

We found that nations bordering the North Sea took the same view. 
Consequently, the United States delegation, with the support of 
several European nations, succeeded in elimination of certain areas 
where fisheries programs were already underway. 

One of the oldest fishery research bodies of the world was heartily 
in accord with our views, namely, the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Seas, located at Copenhagen. 

However, FAO did establish fishery councils in areas where no 
international commissions were already established, notably the 
Indo-Pacific and the Mediterranean Councils. This solution of the 
problem was well received by the United States fishing industry. 

Mr. Carnawan. This International Council for the Exploration 
of the Seas is still in operation? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. That operates primarily in the North Sea 
with the countries bordering the North Sea. We don’t mean to 
create the impression that we are opposed to fisher vy councils in other 
parts of the world where no work is underway. We simply oppose 
the idea of establishing administrative functions or fishery conserva- 
tion bodies where we had them already operating—some operating 
since 1930. 

Experience of World War II demonstrated to the United States 
fishing industry that because of the emergency we taught the allies 
“the tricks of the trade” by the construction of quick- freezer plants 
in allied countries for processing frozen fillets and other processing 
methods developed by United States industry. 

After the war we found we had aided and abetted in creating 
competition for our own industry. That fact was borne out by the 
statistics of 1955 when more frozen fillets were imported into the 
United States than were produced domestically. Our fishing industry 
does not relish the idea that United States tax money is being spent 
to educate other nations how to produce and process fish for export 
to the United States. 

Our industry wondered whether FAO was undertaking such a 
program. I merely cite these instances to point out that our industry 
had reason to be suspicious. We want no part of international con- 
trols of our industry. 

However, by having an industry representative at FAO conferences, 
we gain a better understanding of the objectives and work of FAO 
and are able to obtain support rather than criticism from our industry 
in the United States for the program. And, as I understand it, 
public support is one of the urgent needs of FAO in the United States. 

From 25 to 35 nations send fishery representation to the FAO 
conferences. <A full week of work of the fisheries section is carried 
on in addition to the regular conference program. Several under- 
developed states are definitely improving their diet by utilization of 
their fisheries through the advice and help of the F AO program. 

The technical assistance program is particularly helpful. For in- 
stance, pond fish culture has been introduced in tropical countries to 
such an extent that protein food supplies have materially increased. 
Pond fish culture in the rice paddies in Thailand, Burma, India, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and a host of 
other tropical areas has been very successful. 
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It has in some cases almost doubled food production, and I am told 
has at the same time improved the culture of rice. This work on the 
part of FAO through the technical assistance program has been well 
received in those countries where need for food is critical. 

There are numerous other fish projects underway, including the 
improvement of fishing craft, fishing gear, fish harbors, processing and 
marketing in many underdeveloped countries. 

The fisheries publications of FAO have been well received through- 
out the world. They are the type of publications that no one nation 
would publish for the benefit of the fishing world. World statistics 
on fisheries are collected and published, thus supplying a need not 
previously filled. Other publications, such as the abstracts, supply 
a compilation of fishery facts that are valuable to the member nations 
in the development of their fishing industries. 

I have spent a good many years in Washington, having worked on 
the Hill for 12 years, in the executive branch for 12 years, and now 
for 11 years as a representative of the United States fishing industry. 
I know a little about appropriations and, having had the opportunity 
to observe the work of FAO rather closely since 1947, it seems to me 
that FAO provides more service for less money than any similar 
organization. 

Insofar as the FAO fisheries program is concerned, I believe that 
up to the present time it has been well organized, that it renders a 
fine service to member nations, even to the United States on a limited 
basis, and that it does and can continue to serve the fishing world by 
performing services no other organization could render. I believe the 
record to date on fisheries work justifies continued participation by 
the United Nations in FAO. 

Mr. CarNnaAHAN. We thank you, Mr. Jackson, for this most exceilent 
statement. You are a representative of the fishing industries of the 
country? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. CarnaHan. And at first there seemed to be some question in 
your mind as to just what FAO might be doing as it affected the fishing 
industries? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

fr. CARNAHAN. You are quite satisfied at the present time that 
their work is well enough coordinated, and that they are certainly 
not any disadvantage to the fishing industries at this time? 

Mr. Jackson. We feel it is doing the right kind of job; it is helping 
the underdeveloped nations that need help, where they have a bad 
situation. Through FAO we are heartily in accord with helping other 
nations. We don’t look with favor on those nations developing 
products for the purpose of exporting them. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you have any particular examples where you 
think that through FAO or technical assistance we may be teaching 
and encouraging people to produce a product that is going to come In 
competition with ours? 

Mr. Jackson. I think not, if the present policies continue, and 
that would be one advantage in urging that we always have fish 
industry representation on the United States delegation. We feel 
our fishery delegation and fishery delegations of other nations have 
at least guided the establishment of precedents to carry out the prime 
purpose of FAO, which is to help underdeveloped nations to feed 
themselves. 
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Mr. CarnaHANn. Do you feel that the representation of the fisheries 
industries in FAO is sufficient? Is it an advisory capacity or do you 
actually have representatives? 

Mr. Jackson. We go in an advisory capacity. The Government 
usually sends one fishery representative. I think we are entitled to 
at least one, and that is in proper relationship to, say, four from 
Agriculture. However, if provision is made for only 3 or 4 advisers, 
we still feel that fisheries should have at least one. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. You do have the one? 

Mr. Jackson. We have had since 1947, except for the year 1953, 
when they sent four representatives of farm organizations at Govern- 
ment expense, but fisheries had to pay its own way. We don’t think 
that was fair to our industry. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. You have got to the point now where you are 
included with expenses paid as the other representatives? © 

Mr. Jackson. We were included in the 1951 and the 1955 con- 
ferences. 

Mr. CarnaHan. How do you feel that your representatives are 
being received? Are they getting their ideas listened to in considering 
the programs that are set up by the FAO? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, and I wouldn’t want to convey the impression 
that we are trying to dominate the FAO with our ideas. We don’t 
mean it that way at all. We believe in the FAO program. I tried 
to point out that some of our industry were suspicious for the reasons 
I stated. But when we have representation at the FAO conferences, 
we become familiar with the work and are in a better position to 
secure the support of our industry. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. Ordinarily, how are fishing rights and privileges 
set up on an international scale? The high seas are open to everyone, 
aren’t they, or are supposed to be? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. The setup is usually through treaty. We 
have conserved the halibut and salmon fisheries through international 
treaties with Canada, for instance. We are now working on control 
of the lamprey menace in the Great Lakes through a treaty with 
Canada. We have treaties in the North Pacific, between Japan, the 
United States, and Canada. We have similar treaties in the North 
Atlantic with about 10 nations who fish on the Grand Banks. Any 
control has to be done through international commissions established 
under treaty. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. Are our treaties bilateral or multilateral? 

Mr. Jackson. The one in the North Pacific is multilateral. The 
one in the North Atlantic is multilateral. We have several bilateral 
treaties with Canada. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Do we have treaties with South American 
countries? 

Mr. Jackson. We have one with South American countries on tuna. 
There are a few nations in it. We are trying to get others interested. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there any particular trouble spots? 

Mr. Jackson. We have trouble spots. 

Mr. Carnanan. In the fishing industry? 

_ Mr. Jackson. We have plenty of trouble spots. I don’t know that 
it pertains to FAO. We have some real trouble spots all right. 
Mr. CarnaHANn. Mr. Merrow. 
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Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Jackson, I served 
as a chairman of the study mission in 1953 that visited FAO head- 
quarters in Rome and the other headquarters of other specialized 
agencies in Geneva and Paris. I am wondering if you know whether a 
man by the name of Fish is still head of the Fisheries Department in 
the FAO; is he still there? I had quite a little talk with him. That 
is just in passing. 

Mr. Jackson. Dr. Finn. Maybe you have Finn mixed with Fish, 

Mr. Merrow. Was it Finn? I thought it was Dr. Fish. Excuse 
me, 

Mr. Jackson. We did have a Dr. Fish on this side, who I believe is 
still in the Fish and Wildlife Service. He worked on trout diseases 
so that he was actually Dr. Fish, a fish doctor. We have a Dr. Her- 
rington, who is with Fisheries in the State Department. 

Mr. Merrow. I was very much interested in your testimony. I 
note on page 5 you said, “‘It seems to me that FAO provides more 
service for less money than any similar organization.’”’ We concluded, 
and I just quote from the record we made at that time: 

Considering the limited budget of FAO, the organization has an enviable record 
of accomplishments in getting people to help themselves. The funds of this 
organization are being wisely spent and are producing tangible benefits. 

I am glad that now, 2 or 3 years later, that you feel that has been 
the record over the years. 

Mr. Jackson. I would make the same statement today, from my 
experience. 

Mr. Merrow. I didn’t have a chance to hear all of your statement. 
It is spelled out here just how the United States itself has benefited 
by these programs developed by FAO? 

Mr. Jackson. No; I didn’t. As I understand the program, it is 
designed primarily to help underdeveloped nations. The United 
States has not asked for any specific help. We have talked about it. 
Maybe some day in the future we might. 

Mr. Merrow. We haven’t needed it? 

Mr. Jackson. No. I feel we are pretty far ahead in the fisheries. 
The time hasn’t come yet for us to ask for help. However, we do get 
indirect benefits. For instance, FAO held an international boat 
congress. One session was held in Paris and one in Miami Beach. 
We certainly benefited by bringing together naval architects and firms 
who construct fishing vessels. In Miami Beach we had representation 
from North, Central, and South American countries. Some of them 
even went to Paris. 

This year the FAO plans an international conference on fishing gear 
and methods. Our industry, I am sure, will send representatives, so 
will the manufacturers, and we all expect to benefit from an inter- 
change of ideas on the construction of vessels and fishing gear and 
fishing methods, in which there is a constant change. If we can 
exchange ideas, our own industry will benefit. 

Mr. Merrow. Will we benefit from the research and the statistical 
operation of the FAO? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; we do. I pointed that out in my statement. 
It is the only source of world fishery statistics. I think they can do 
the job. It will take time. They already get out a report. Of 
course, it is a tremendous undertaking because we use many different 
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counting systems throughout the world. For instance, in Great 
Britain they still talk about a stone of fish, which is 14 pounds. 

Mr. Merrow. You mentioned on page 4 the work in Thailand, 
Burma, India, the Philippines, and so on. Are you in a position 
to give us the complete list of countries that have benefited from the 
operation of FAO in respect to fisheries? 

Mr. Jackson. I have the report right here on fishery technical 
assistance projects. 33 nations are receiving technical assistance on 
fisheries, about $500,000 was expended for this purpose in 1955. 

Mr. Merrow. On fish? 

Mr. Jackson. On fishery developments. 

Mr. Merrow. Is there any possible way of evaluating, and I am 
just asking this for information, how much these projects have in- 
creased the supply of food around the world from the standpoint of fish, 
of course? 

Mr. Jackson. I couldn’t answer it. But I think perhaps Dr. 
Finn could give you some idea. There is an example in Haiti, where 
they have developed fresh fisheries where there were none before. 
In many countries they have developed pond fish culture in the rice 
fields. That was not done before. They tell me the production of 
fish protein food equals the production of rice, and actually the 
production of rice is benefited by the fish using the rice paddies. 

Mr. Merrow. There has been a tremendous increase as a result 
of that? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. I couldn’t give you the number of pounds. 

Mr. Merrow. I am not for expanding budgets, but could more 
money be spent advantageously in this part of FAO’s work, or is the 
budget about right in reference to fisheries, to get these people to help 
themselves? 

Mr. Jackson. That would be pretty hard for me to answer, be- 
cause as I understand it the nations ask for technical assistance 
projects. It was brought out at the 1955 meeting in Rome that there 
are many more requests than there are funds. 

Mr. Merrow. Many more requests than funds? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. I think the specialized agencies have been doing 
an excellent piece of work on modest budgets. I think it ought to be 
emphasized again and again that for what money is spent on these 
specialized agencies we are getting tremendous returns. That is 
why I was asking questions along that line, to see if there was any 
way of evaluating just what had been done, and then trying to get a 
perspective of the problem that lies before, not with the idea of just 
spending money for the sake of spending it, but there is still a lot of 
hunger in the world. 

Mr. Jackson. And a self-help program? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t doubt they have this information for agri- 
culture, and I am quite sure that Dr. Finn would have some answers 
for you. 

Mr. Merrow. As far as technical experts are concerned, has the 
United States less technical experts in its operation than it did before? 
What is that picture? 
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Mr. Jackson. I think we have less than some other nations on the 
FAO staff. I don’t remember at the present time what the United 
States representation is on the staff. 

Mr. Merrow. What I am getting at is, are we losing our leader- 
ship in these technical agencies? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t think so. There is great competition for 
trained fisheries personnel over the world as well as here in the United 
States. We are constantly trying to take each other’s personnel 
because there aren’t many people trained in fisheries. 

Mr. Merrow. Of course, we have had this business of world 
leadership thrust upon us in the last few years, and I think the United 
Nations and specialized agencies is one area in which our leadership 
should be constantly exercised, and that is why I asked the question. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there many international groups that need 
specialists in the field of fisheries? 

Mr. Jackson. These international commissions all have technical 
staffs. The principal ones that concern us are either located in the 
United States or Canada. So, although they serve those other 
commissions, it is teamwork, we work together with our own Federal 
and State agencies and International Fish Commissions. For many 
years we had only one fisheries school in the United States which 
really turned out fisheries experts. That was the University of 
Washington. It has a fisheries course. 

Some other schools, like the University of Maryland, have biology 
courses that fit in. But that is one of the weaknesses of our industry, 
too few training schools. 

Senator Payne has a bill pending before the Senate now to correct 
that situation. 

Mr. Merrow. Too few training schools? 

Mr. Jackson. Too few fisheries training schools in the world, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. You say there is just one in the United States? 

Mr. Jackson. There has been one that has been in existence for 
many years. I would say perhaps 50 percent of the technical per- 
sonnel of the Fish and Wildlife Service were trained in that school, 
the University of Washington. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do they give a degree that is designated so that 
you know it is in fisheries? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, they have a full course on fisheries. In Van- 
couver, British Columbia, they have a school that is similar, and the 
University of Miami now has a fine fisheries course. That is fairly 
recent, however. It started about 6 years ago. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I think the testimony 
was splendid. I do think if we could get that evaluation on bow 
FAO has increased food and what the needs are all along the way, 
it would be helpful. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. The increase in fish as food. Is that displacing 
other foods and causing any particular disruption? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t think so. I think the great need of the under- 
developed countries is more animal proteins, and fish supplies it to 4 
certain extent. I think, even with agriculture and fisheries products, 
there is still a shortage of protein in most underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. You think we are a long way from meeting the 
need, and what additional food from fish might be supplied will be 
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additional food that the people are getting and not necessarily dis- 
placing other foods that they have? 
» Mr. Jackson. I don’t think so at all. I think the Department of 
Agriculture, Nutrition Division, has said that they need more proteins 
in underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. You have been to several of the conferences of the 
FAO. Have any particular criticisms of FAO come to your attention? 

Mr. Jackson. Not in recent years. I think they have been largely 
overcome. I am speaking of fisheries only. In the fisheries, I think 
the program is well received. People are in favor of it. 

Mtr. CARNAHAN. Your doubts at the beginning resulted in the fact 
that you didn’t know for sure 

Mr. Jackson. We didn’t know exactly what they were doing, and 
I think perhaps bringing together the representatives of the industry 
at these meetings has helped us all, just as any group that brings people 
together helps them to understand better. 

Mr. Merrow. Is there a laboratory under the FAO somewhere 
that does this research? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t believe that they have, strictly speaking. 
They assign experts who are trained to go to these countries and help, 
and the laboratories are set up in the field. I don’t believe there is 
what we call a laboratory in Rome, for instance. 

Mr. Merrow. In other words, they haven’t a research center on 
this matter of fisheries? 

Mr. Jackson. No. They garner the information from other coun- 
tries, and the men who go out in the field are already trained and 
qualified to set up and establish laboratories, if needed in a country. 

Mr. Merrow. That is the most practical way to do it, anyhow? 

Mr. Jackson. It seems to me it is. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We certainly thank you. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Roy Battles. Mr. Battles is assistant 
to the master of the National Grange. 

We are glad to have you with us. We are taking these two witnesses 
because they were here yesterday and we didn’t get to them to make 
their presentations. We hope to catch up with the schedule today. 




























STATEMENT OF ROY BATTLES, ASSISTANT TO THE MASTER, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Batries. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Congressman 
Merrow. My name is Roy Battles. I am assistant to the master of 
the National Grange. It is a real privilege to have the opportunity, 
gentlemen, to come before your committee and discuss FAO. 

I say this for the reason that I think FAO and the specialized 
agencies are a small operation in terms of our total economy and in 
the tremendous load that Congress has to face and handle, I think it 
is wonderful that your subcommittee here, Mr. Chairman, would 
take the interest in this program and attempt to really get to the 
bottom of its problems, assessing its values and attempting to add 
direction to our contribution thereto. So, it is a real privilege to be 
here, and I did want to say that. 

I have a kind of long piece of testimony, gentlemen, 15 pages. 
Mr. Merrow. It is well worked out. 
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Mr. Barrtues. It is well worked out. I don’t know how to handle 
it. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. How long would it take to present the statement? 

Mr. Barruss. I think I could, Mr. Chairman, take the first 4 or 5 
pages and submit them for the record as they are practically an amen 
to what was said here yesterday complimentary to FAO and things 
that have been said today by Mr. Jackson. These first few pages are 
an attempt to tell the committee of our belief in the Organization and 
its general approach. 

(The first part of Mr. Battle’s statement is as follows: ) 


STaTEMENT By Roy Barres, AssisTaNT TO THE MASTER, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


The testimony of the National Grange today will deal primarily with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, although we have developed some FAO comparisons 
with respect to the other so-called specialized agencies, certain of the UN programs 
and with respect to our own bilateral United States technical assistance program. 
These comments and comparisons concerning agencies other than FAO are de- 
signed to illustrate problems, and to enable us to place the totgl United States 
situation as it relates to these various programs ia proper perspective. 

FAO is a technical and scientific organization— global in nature—which this 
organization strongly endorses. It is made up of 72 nations, each nation with one 
vote. FAO is connected formally with the United Nations only through an agree- 
ment. Actually, it is an independent body, operating under its own constitution 
and is 1 of 8 so-called specialized agencies. It was organized between 1943 and 
1945, and was the first of the specialized agencies to be organized. 

It is the feeling of the National Grange that FAO has blazed an enviable trail 
during the past decade. It is a pioneering movement between nations of the 
world that are joined together in a mutual undertaking. To a rather sizable de- 
gree, FAO has set a pattern for the other specialized agencies that have profited 
by FAO’s experiences, successes and failures. 

Grange interest in and support of FAO stem from our belief in what it is designed 
to accomplish. First, it is designed to help eliminate hunger around the world. 
Hunger breeds revolution and war, and it is to our national interest to end this 
hunger as rapidly as possible throughout all segments of the free world. FAO 
works toward this end through a program of technical assistance. Scientific 
know-how is brought into play on a cost-sharing basis, in an effort to increase food 
production. This, furthermore, is dene on a selective basis, said selectivity being 
based on the potential efficiency of that production. 

Second, it is designed to “‘upgrade diets,’’ particularly among the underprivi- 
leged peoples. People who are well fed make better citizens—they can work 
harder and longer. When misery and listlessness are reduced, the opportunity and 
desire for raising living standards become greater, which in turn creates an atmos- 
phere which is more favorable to prosperity. Prosperous people are not only less 
likely to precipitate wars, but are generally good customers of ours. This segment 
of FAO’s program, then, to our way of thinking, is also in the national interest. 

Then, there is a third function of the Food and Agriculture Organization. It 
collects food and agriculture data, or statistics, on a world scale. This is infinitely 
cheaper than for each nation to collect its own statistics. 

The Organization also does considerable spade and coordinating work in the 
field of marketing on a world scale, including such movements as the International 
Wheat Agreement. Special activities include studies such as that of appraising 
ways and means of disposing of surplus foods. 

Getting back to technical assistance, it not only goes to cooperating countries 
in the field of agriculture and nutrition, but it also carries out many similar 
programs in the field of fisheries and forestry. 

Actually, FAO is designed to help the Ministry or Department of Agriculture 
in backward countries provide to their people, on a selective basis, the required 
know-how in production, marketing, farm credit, cooperative activities, and 
so forth needed to assist them in raising their own standard of living. 

We believe progress has been made in all of these fields, and that this progress 
contributes to our own national welfare. Member nations make their financial 
contributions directly to these specialized agencies in accordance with strict 
pledges made earlier. 
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In order that you may have some idea of the size of FAO compared with the 
other specialized agencies, as well as with the United States contribution thereto, 
the following table is submitted: 


TaB LE I.—Calendar year 1955—Regular programs of specialized agencies 


| 
Total assess- 
ment 


Bass 
United States 


| United States) contribution 





| Percent | 

$9, 491, 420 | 30.0 | $2,847, 426 
| 10, 049, 350 33. 33 | 3, 349, 790 
5, 890, 000 30. 0 1, 767, 000 

6, 990, 913 | 25. 0 1, 747, 729 

2, 530, 260 32.6 | 824, 539 

1, 520, 000 8. 96 | 136, 200 
295, 892 11. 45 36, 253 

408, 543 | 17, 820 


| 


37, 176, 378 |-.--- | 10, 726, 757 





11955— United States fiscal year. 


This total United States cost of about $1034 million for the regular program of 
the specialized agencies is relatively small compared to our own bilateral point 
IV technical-assistance program, which in fiscal 1955 totaled $117 million, and 
which is somewhat larger than this in the current fiscal year of 1956. The multi- 
lateral and bilateral programs both have a place, however, in furthering the 
national interest of the United States. 

Mr. Merrow. You endorse it completely; don’t you? 

Mr. Barres. That is right, in its regular activities, Mr. Merrow. 
When we get down to page 3, we attempt to appraise it in terms of 
its total cost, our contribution thereto, and the relation of those costs 
to us, to the other specialized agencies. There are eight of those 
agencies, 

So, as you will notice, in 1955—that is the last one I have—we 
contributed $1,767,000 to that total FAO budget of $5,980,000. Our 
total contribution to the specialized agencies, as such, to their regular 
programs, was approximately $10% million, and that was out of a 
total of $37 million, total contributions to the regular programs. We 
feel that in relationship to our own bilateral technical-assistance pro- 
gram, which in 1955 cost $117 million, and this year is going to cost 
more than that—I don’t know just how much more, but quite a little 
more than the $115 million—that this is not a very large contribution. 

I might start in there, if it is agreeable to you. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. If you will. 

Mr. Barres. This committee is also undoubtedly aware of the 
fact that the United States makes certain other contributions to 
organizations with objectives similar to those of FAO. For instance, 
of the United Nations International Children’s Fund of $18.5 million 
for fiscal 1956, the United States pays approximately $9.5 million of 
the program. 

Of the total UNICEF fund, $3,060,000 is estimated to be allocated 
to food and agriculture uses. We will go into the other specialized 
agencies after we take a look at the U. N. itself. What I am hinting 
at here is that some of the other agencies are involved in activities 
which are really in the field of food and agriculture. 

The total budget of the United Nations for its regular activities for 
the calendar year 1955 amounted to $39,640,000, of which the United 
States contributed one-third, or $13,212,012. That is 33% percent. 


73820—56——14 
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We have brought it down to that percentage, and we have been bring- 
ing up our contribution to FAO gradually, and it is felt by the admin- 
istration, [ think, that it should equal 33% percent. 

This brings us up to the expanded technical assistance program. 
This program is a United Nations affair; it is controlled by the U. N. 
through its Technical Assistance Board and the Economic and Social 
Council, although, through agreement, its program is carried out 
through the specialized agencies. 

The ETAP program came into being as a result of point IV of 
President Truman’s inaugural address delivered in January of 1949. 
The following table gives the overall cost of ETAP in recent years, 
including the United States contribution thereto. 


Expanded U. N. technical assistance program 


| 
Total con- | United | United States 
tributions States | contributions 


Percent 
60. 


$11, 400, 000 
57 0 12, 800, 000 
55. 0 13, 900, 000 


5211 15,500, 000 
! Approximate. 


We have moved from $18 million in 1952 until in 1956 it is $29,- 
750,000. I couldn’t find the 1955 figures. So I apologize for not 
having them but I understand they were up over the $25 million 
mark established in 1954. 

Mr. Merrow. This is voluntary? 

Mr. Barrtuss. This is entirely voluntary. 

Mr. Merrow. I don’t want to interrupt, but I want to compli- 
ment you for including these tables in your testimony because they 
emphasize, I think, a very important point; that our contribution as 
assessed here, particularly, is almost infinitesimal in comparison 
with what money we spend in other directions; and although this is 
higher, it is on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Bartuss. It is exactly that. Of the 1956 figure of $29,750,000, 
it is interesting to note that FAO is slated to receive something over 
$8 million, or just less than 27 percent of this amount. ‘This is 
materially more than FAO’s regular program amounts to. 

Mr. Merrow. That $5,980,000 was for administration and carries 
out some programs there, but this $8 million, which is larger than the 
$5,980,000, is for straight technical assistance? 

Mr. Barrues. I think, Mr. Congressman, that is right. In other 
words, all of the ETAP fund is for technical assistance. 

Mr. Merrow. So, by no stretch of the imagination could anyone 
say that $5 million plus $8 million is the cost of running FAO as an 
agency? 

Mr. Barruss. That is absolutely right. This is the total money 
they have to spend for everything. 

Mr. Merrow. On their program? 

Mr. Barttries. Yes, the $5 million, whatever it was, plus the $8 
million, is the total amount of money FAO has to spend for its total 
program, including administration. 
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It is the feeling of the National Grange that it is now time for 
Congress to establish an overall United States policy concerning these 
multilateral global organizations. It is our opinion, furthermore, that 
6 yore experience with ETAP make the development of such a 
policy at an early date imperative. 

Our experience with UNICEF to a lesser degree also points up the 
need for a sound, long-range policy on the part of the Congress of the 
United States. 

As we see it, the following problems have developed: 

1. Contributions of nations to ETAP are voluntary. A nation 
may or may not contribute, as it sees fit. It may contribute 1 year 
and not contribute the next. It may make a pledge to contribute, 
and then fail to make good that pledge. In short, because contribu- 
tions are voluntary and because of a problem discussed in (2) below, 
it is next to impossible, if not impossible, to plan a sound program on a 
long-range basis. 

Under the regular program of the specialized agencies, member 
nations are bound by the constitution to make good their pledges so 
long as they remain members of the organization. Experience has 
shown that this makes sound, forward planning possible. 

2. Contributions to ETAP may be made by cooperating nations in 
(a) local currencies, whether convertible or not; (b) services which 
amount to fellowships within the boundaries of the contributing 
nations or the use of technically trained specialists from the contribut- 
ing nation, to be used outside that nation, or (c) certain materials. 

This type of an arrangement brings forth a myriad of undesirable 
effects. In short, it becomes necessary for the administrators of 
ETAP to find ways of utilizing unsatisfactory contributions. At its 
worst, for example, the Russians, who are not members of FAO, 
make their contribution to ETAP in rubles, which I am told is a 
million dollars’ worth of rubles a year, which must be spent where they 
can be spent. This is usually within the boundaries of Red Russia. 
They may be spent there, and usually are, for equipment, instruments, 
and so forth. 

The administrators of ETAP are also faced with the question of 
whether to accept Russian fellowships and Russian technically 
trained specialists to serve in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. We question whether this type of an arrangement is in the 
interest of the United States. I say this is the situation at its worst, 
but it is a part of the present setup. 

Contributions made by member nations directly to the regular 
programs of the specialized agencies, including FAO, must be made 
in the form of readily convertible hard cash currencies. There are 
no limitations on where these funds may be spent. 

Mr. Merrow. Is this the only exception, where contribution 
through ETAP to FAO is not channelled through FAO agencies; with 
the Russian contribution that has to be worked out on a different 
basis rather than through the FAO because they aren’t a member of it? 

Mr. Barties. On the contrary, Congressman Merrow, I am told 
by our representative, who was over at the FAO conference this year, 
that the ETAP organization, the ECOSOC, that David Owen in 
New York and the technical assistance group had told the FAO 
people that they would have to utilize $400,000 worth of these rubles, 
and that this created a real problem for FAO. 
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Finally, FAO, being required by the ETAP authorities, spent this 
money on Russian equipment and machinery. So, as I say, this 
came from our person who was over there as a nongovernmental 
observer at the meeting. That is problem number 2. That is a 
real problem of how to handle these currencies or these fellowships 
or these specialists that nations often offer instead of putting up cold 
hard cash. 

Mr. Jupp. Russia doesn’t make any direct contribution to FAO 
because it is not a member? 

Mr. Barres. Right. 

Mr. Jupp. It makes contributions to TAB and then tells FAO how 
to use some of the contributions to TAB which are put into your 
FAO money? 

Mr. Bartuzs. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. That doesn’t sound right to me. 

Mr. Barries. It doesn’t to us, either. We have a joint resolution 
to propose after awhile. We think it is a good one. I think the com- 
mittee will want to do something about the whole arrangement. 

The first problem we saw in this matter was the voluntary contri- 
butions, where you can be in or out. It makes long-range planning 
and programing in an organization like FAO, which is tough enough 
as it is, almost impossible. It can be made in currencies or personnel. 

Mr. Jupp. It gives them a whip hand over FAO without being a 
member? 

Mr. Bartues. Yes, indirectly through ETAP. 

Mr. Jupp. They can, to a certain extent, coerce FAO to use the 
Soviet ruble, although they don’t join in the regular machinery of 
FAO, subject to the obligations that the others have? 

Mr. Bartues. That is right. 

Mr. Merrow. To clarify it, they insist that FAO use a certain 
number of these rubles. FAO has to go into Russia to use them or 
they have to be used behind the Iron Curtain, is that it? 

Mr. Batties. They have to be used where they can be spent. 
They are not spendable, as I understand it, except in the Russian 
orbit, for the most part. The question of management is, Where are 
we going to spend the money, and they spend it on Russian equip- 
ment and machinery. 

I have here for the committee a statement that I would like to enter 
in the record which deals with this ruble problem. There are three 
copies. 

Mr. Carnanan. It will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


RussiaN RUBLES—INTERFERENCE WitH FAO Proaram By U. N. EXPANDED 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FUND ADMINISTRATION 


The U.S. 8. R. and its satellite countries are not members of FAO, make no 
financial contribution to FAO, have no authority directly or indirectly to supervise 
its program. They have, however, frequently attacked FAO and taken the 
initiative in U. N. to undermine its authority to operate in fields for which its 
constitution gives it responsibility. 

With establishment of the central fund under U. N. control to finance “expan- 
sion’’ of FAO’s already existing technical assistance program, the U. 8S. S. R. and 
its satellites acquired supervisory and policymaking functions relative to that 
part of FAO’s work financed from the U. N. Expanded Technical Assistance Fund. 
This is so, because U. 8. S. R. and its satellites are members of U. N. and have 
exercised considerable aggressiveness in formulating policies and supervision of 
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the expanded technical assistance program in the U. N.’s Economic and Social 
Council and in TAC, 

With contribution of 4 million rubles (equivalent to about $1 million) by 
U. 8. 8. R. to the U. N. expanded technical assistance fund, and contribution by 
Poland of 300,000 slotys (equivalent to about $75,000), a major administrative 
headache was ‘presented to FAO. Considerable resistance developed within the 
organization to using these currencies from countries which were neither members 
nor friendly to FAO. By mid-1955 it had still made no use of the Russian and 
Polish currencies, and the Secretariat report to the Council of FAO on March 7, 
1955, contains the following cryptic comment: 

“This (carry-over of funds in the U. N.-ETAP from previous years) contained a 
substantial amount of U. 8. 8. R. rubles and other currencies for which use has 
not been found, as well as ‘services’ offered by certain countries.”’ 

On June 6, 1955, the Secretariat report to the Council of FAO said: 

“The increased (expanded technical assistance) program for 1955 available to 
FAO enables additional quantities of equipment and supplies to be made available 
to requesting countries, in particular from the U. 8S. 8. R. TAB (Technical 
Assistance Board—the committee of Secretariat members which directs the U. N. 
expanded technical assistance program) has allocated to FAO the equivalent of 
$471,240 in Russian rubles for the purchase of equipment in the U.S. 8. R. At 
the present time FAO has not found any other use for Russian rubles than in the 
purchase of equipment. Even in this respect, no purchase has yet taken place, 
although negotiations are in progress for the utilization of the sum referred to 
above.” 

Inquiry produced the information at the FAO council meeting that between 
March and June of 1955, Mr. David Owen, Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board * * * had summoned the representatives of the several par- 
ticipating agencies to a meeting at U. N. headquarters, where he “allocated” 
specified amounts to each agency of the U.S. S. R. rubles and Polish slotys. The 
action was tantamount to an order to the agencies to utilize the amounts allocated 
to them in their ETAP work. 


Mr. Barties. Problem No. 3, as we see it, has to do with the fact 
that contributions to ETAP are made by cooperating nations directly 
to a special account with the Secretary General of the United Nations 
for purposes of economic development and technical assistance. I 
copied this out of one of the United Nations’ bulletins, and it does 
speak here of economic development as a part of E’TAP’s responsi- 
bility. I have never heard of there being any economic development 
activities in it. 

Mr. Merrow. I have not either. 

Mr. Barries. Regardless of the arguments presented by anyone 
concerning who controls ETAP, it is the position of the National 
Grange that the one who controls the pursestrings calls the dance. 
This is universally true; it has always been true and will always be 
true. To argue otherwi ise might be bluntly and briefly described as 
asinine. The fellow who controls the pocketbook in the ultimate run 
is going to control that portion of the program whether now or later on. 

It is the position of the National Grange, furthermore, that cen- 
tralized U. N. control of these technical assistance programs is basically 
unsound. This viewpoint is based on several facts, the chief one 
being that the United Nations is a political body. It is meant to be 
a political body, and rightly so. Grange support of the United 
Nations is a matter of record. Technical assistanc e, however, should 
not be run by the politicians; it should be kept in the hands of the 
technically competent governing bodies of the various operating 

organizations of the specialized agencies. This, in the case of FAO, 
means people at the level of the departments or ministries of agric -ul- 
ture. As we understand it, FAO from the very beginning was meant 
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to infuse strength into the ministries of agriculture around the world, 
so that they could supply better services for the development of the 
national economies involved. 

FAO delegates come from the ministries of agriculture: United 
Nations delegates come from the ministries of foreign affairs. The 
ministry of foreign affairs in most countries has little to do with the 
domestic agricultural programs. Therefore, they are not only tech- 
nically unqualified to formulate food and agriculture technical assist- 
ance programs, but are basically uninterested in those programs, 
except as they are used as tools to implement foreign policy. And 
it is our position that they should not be used as such tools. 

The centralized ETAP approach is also immensely expensive from 
the administrative point of view. For example, for the first 18 months 
of the program, the administrative expense stood at $180,000; in 
1952 it climbed to $476,000; the 1953 budget of TAB amounted to 
$1,299,000, while the administrative expense of the program in 1954 
added up to $1,300,000. I am reliably informed, furthermore, that 
in 1955 and 1956 even higher administrative expenses are being 
incurred by TAB. 

One of the reasons for this high expense is that the executive chair- 
man of TAB has a large staff of “country representatives.’”’ These 
country representatives—this is the opinion of our organization— 
suggest, coerce, and demand—under the guise of a balanced and fully 
coordinated program for the country—the type of work the recipient 
nations are able to undertake under ETAP. 

This, we believe, is basically wrong. Who in the United Nations, 
or in any of its resident country field offices, is sufficiently wise to 
guide the destiny of the sovereign recipient country? How would 
Uncle Sam like it if some U. N. person entered into his affairs in this 
manner? This sort of centralized world planning leadership smacks 
strongly of being exactly the opposite type of philosophy of that 
upon which this Nation was founded and should be seeking to per- 
petuate and encourage, rather than stifle and restrict. 

In the case of FAO and the regular programs of the other specialized 
agencies, the nations themselves decide what they want and then 
come to FAO for aid. This, we maintain, is by far the sounder 
approach. 

In fact, there are several signs at the present time that since the 
ETAP portion of the total FAO program is materially larger than 
the regular program of FAO, and because of various coercive forces 
that have been brought into play, the so-called “‘centralizers,” through 
their ingenious system of indirect financing, have been able to change 
the functioning of the whole international structure in this field during 
the past five years. This, if true, is in flagrant defiance of the con- 
stitutions of the international organizations themselves, and we feel 
is also in violation of the intent of the Congress cf the United States. 

Mr. Merrow. I take it from what you have said that of the total 
of about $30 million that is going to ETAP, that in excess of $1 
million is being spent for administrative purposes? 

Mr. Barttizs. Yes, about a million and a half now, which would be 
about 5 percent. 

Mr. Merrow. From what you have said, do I take it that you feel 
that these ETAP funds should be allocated according to some formula 
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to the specialized agencies by a small group in the U. N. where the 
administrative cost would, on a percentage basis, be extremely small? 

Mr. Barriss. That might be a possibility. We had thought of 
that. We thought, on the other hand, that it might be more sensible 
or at least just as sensible to appropriate the money directly to the 
agencies in the same way that we appropriate to them now. We 
appropriate the $2 million, or whatever it is, to FAO and so much to 
WHO etc. If these programs are going to be run by these agencies, 
which they are, and we spend $30 million for ETAP through these 
agencies, why channel it all around through the United Nations and 
then have the United Nations people tell FAO how they should spend 
this money.- They approve the projects down at the United Nations. 

Mr. Merrow. If you do that, every country which made a contri- 
bution to ETAP would have to go around and allocate its contribution 
to these various agencies, is that it? 

Mr. Barruss. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. Wouldn’t that get into a lot of difficulty? 

Mr. Barrtues. It might. They have to do it now, if they belong 
to FAO, and the other specialized agencies. I have heard our Congress 
say they wanted to get rid of these “cluttering things’ because there 
were sO many agencies that it was hard for it to keep abreast of them, 
and you as Congressmen would like for the State Department to 
come before you with a request for a total budget. That makes a 
lot of sense. However, I don’t see any reason why they couldn’t 
come and ask for just a total budget, which would include all that 
the speciali-ed agencies needed, and then the committee could ask 
them, and get all the information it needed, as to why they asked 
for that much, how they propose to recommend that it be spent. 

Mr. Jupp. Why should there be an ETAP at all at this stage of 
the game? 

Mr. Barties. That is exactly our point. We think that ETAP is 
unnecessary. I think the reason it has been in the past well, I 
wouldn’t attempt to explain why it has been in the past. 

Mr. Jupp. It seems strange for us to determine our direct contri- 
bution to FAO, and then give additional money to the United Nations 
for it to juggle around and send some to FAO or WHO or UNESCO, 
or whatever it is. Each member country sends a delegate to the 
Assembly of each of these organizations. Why should it be hard for 
each country to make its appropriation direct to each of the individual 
organizations of which it is a member? I don’t like political control 
of technical agencies. 

Mr. Bartuss. I don’t either. That is exactly our position. 

Mr. Merrow. There is another thing, while we are on that. This 
technical assistance business which has been set up under the United 
Nations proceeds on a so-called, as I understand it, multilateral assist- 
ance program through the technical assistance of the U. N. If you 
keep an ETAP in the United Nations, isn’t it possible to encourage 
greater contributions from the other nations than to put it all on the 
basis that nations will contribute so much directly to these organiza- 
tions? In other words, we have the U.N. giving technical assistance 
to the agencies on a multilateral basis. You would tear the whole 
thing out and do it almost on a bilateral basis? 

Mr. Bartrtuzs. If I understand what you are saying, it is not that 
he is saying that we get more money totally by doing it this way? 
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Mr. Merrow. I am just wondering if you wouldn’t. 

Mr. Batrizs. Yes. I think there are some abuses in it because, 
as I understand, even Canada and Great Britain have refused to con- 
tribute very much cash for the expanded technical assistance program. 
They have said, ‘‘Well, we will give this in fellowships or that in equip- 
ment or technical people,’ and the real cold cash that has been put up 
has been by our people. 

Mr. Jupp. I think in some places, some countries, there might be 
some value in having a United Nations technical assistance program. 
Let the U. N. go out and run its program. I can’t see any justification 
for money going to the United Nations which it then sends to WHO 
or FAO to handle. If it wants to run its own technical assistance 
program, letitrunit. But any funds that are going to be used through 
the specialized agencies, let them go direct to the country; why go 
through the U.N. Ican’t understand it. Is it a face-saving device? 

Mr. Carnauwan. Wasn’t the original concept of the whole thing 
that the U. N., with its different branches, should handle national 
security and political matters, and they didn’t feel they ought to get 
into all of these varied technical assistance programs, and _ the 
purpose of decentralization was the reason for the specialized agencies 
in the first place. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. However, it seems to me there should be some way 
of heading the thing up through coordination as to what ought to be 
done. 

Mr. Jupp. They are all under the Economic and Social Council. 
It seems to me the ETAP business, the way it is operating, is cluttering 
up the landscape and not adding sufficient to offset the confusion it 
creates. 

Mr. Merrow. There is an important matter of policy here. 

Mr. CarnawANn. Are there any further questions? Shall we 
proceed? 

Mr. Barriers. Problem four: It is the feeling of the National 
Grange that the United States is paying a much greater proportion 
of the total expense of the technical assistance programs than is either 
desirable or necessary. Because we are appropriating a different 
percentage share to three separate funds, the United States is con- 
tributing, we believe, very close to 50 percent of the money used by 
the international organizations for work in the field of food and 
agriculture. 

(a) To FAO, where the entire program is food and agriculture, the 

United States pays 31% percent of the budget, which in 1956 

is $6.8 million, or $2, 079, 000 
(b) To the U. N. Technical Assistance Program (ETAP), where the 

portion of the fund to be used for food and agriculture in 1956 


is estimated at $8 million, the United States pays 52 percent 
4, 160,.000 


and agriculture in 1956 is estimated at $3,060,000, the United 
States pays 74 percent, or 2, 264, 400 
There is still another peculiarity in FAO’s budgetary affairs to which 
we would like to call your attention. During the past 10 years, as I 
said before, the number of countries in FAO has increased from 44 to 
72. Each member country pays dues. But with the United States 
dollar ceiling of $2 million serving as a tight lid on the upward move- 
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ment of the FAO budget, and the United States taking a larger and 
larger percentage share of FAO’s costs, the net result has been a sub- 
stantial decrease in the dues which other member countries pay to 
FAO. For example, the United Kingdom, which is the second largest 
contributor to FAO, has gone down from 15 percent to about 10 
percent. Other reductions are: Brazil from 3.46 to 1.71 percent; 
Australia from 3.33 to 2.06 percent; New Zealand from 1.15 to 0.58 
percent; Union of South Africa from 2.31 to 0.77 percent; Columbia 
from 6.50 to 0.65 percent; Egypt from 1.73 to 0.60 percent; Nicaragua 
from 1.15 to 0.05 percent. These are not the whole list, but they will 
serve to make the point that reductions have been spread pretty much 
over the whole membership. 

Add to all of this the fact that costs have gone up for FAO as for 
everyone else, its responsibilities have increased with larger member- 
ship, and demands for its services have grown steadily as the organiza- 
tion has proved its worth. There is no easy way out of a dilemma like 
this for FAO, which probably explains why it has been prostituting 
itself by taking large sums of money from the political organization, 
U. N., along with the controls and supervision of its technical pro- 
grams, which the political U. N. is not qualified to give. 

Perhaps it was the indignity and unfairness of all of this which 
sparked the budget brawl which nearly wrecked the last FAO confer- 
ence, held in Rome in November. The Director-General, who is a 
distinguished American agricultural scientist, threatened to resign 
when the United States delegation would not support his modest 
budget increase from $6 million to $7 million. Those countries which 
favored the increase attacked the United States for stunting the normal 
growth of FAO, and those countries which did not want to pay more 
themselves claimed that the United States was obliged to fulfill its 
promose to pay 33% percent of the FAO budget, now that the United 
States contribution to U. N. had finally been reduced to that figure. 

After the bitterest kind of wrangling, in a spirit totally foreign to 
FAO in the past, the nations voted a compromise budget for 1956 
of $6.6 million, and then increased the United States percentage 
from 30 to 31.5 percent. All of this means that the United States, 
which pays three times the amount of dues in FAO as the next largest 
contributor, and which is actually the source of nearly half the funds 
on which the organization operates—counting money received through 
the U. N. Expanded Technical Assistance Program and UNICEF— 
was first blamed before the whole agricultural world for inflicting 
financial starvation on FAO, and then assessed an amount for the 
year ahead which exceeds the dollar ceiling imposed by the United 
States Congress. 

The committee, incidentally, is unquestionably aware of the 
congressional move now underway to raise the ceiling of United 
States contribution to FAO. 

FAO started out with the United States paying only 25 percent of 
the total budget. That was when 44 nations belonged to FAO. 
It was the position of this country from the beginning that it would be 
undesirable for the United States or any nation to assume too big 
a share of the budget. This was for the reason that if some nations 
assumed too large a portion of the budget, and then withdrew from 
the organization, the organization’s program would suffer materially. 
It was also for the reason that it was felt—and experience in this 
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country has borne this out—that people are as interested in a program 
as the size of their financial contribution. It would seem to us that if 
44 governments in 1945 could agree, at a time of financial chaos, that 
25 percent was a proper share for the United States to pay for food 
and agriculture programs, why is it necessary now to pay 50 percent of 
the total cost when we have 72 member governments in FAO? In 
short, if we are going to pay that sort of proportion of the budget, 
why not make it a bilateral program and pay all of it, so as to tie the 
programs strongly into our own foreign policy objectives? 

We are not really arguing that it would not be desirable for the 
United States to pay 33% percent of the total cost of these technical 
assistance programs. That is the proportion of the cost we pay with 
respect to the United Nations itself. We are not prepared to argue 
one way or the other on this issue. We are prepared to say, however, 
that 50 percent—even anywhere near 50 percent—of the total cost 
of these programs to be shared by the United States is not desirable. 

I would merely say this about point 3 and point 4: It merely 
points up that we are paying almost 50 percent of the bill for all 
technical assistance programs that relate to food and agriculture, 
because we pay in 1956, 31.5 percent of the FAO regular program bill. 
We will pay approximately 54 percent of the ETAP $8 million, which 
will run over $4 million, and then UNICEF is in the agricultural field 
pretty strongly, too. There is a duplication there. We pay up 
around 60 percent of UNICEF. 

Now, we raise the question in these next two pages as to why it is 
necessary for us to pay such a big percent of the bill. You may have 
a good point and you may be right. We don’t know all the answers 
that there are in this thing. Maybe there is justification for us to 
pay a pretty good percent of the bill. Anyway, we think we ought 
to be tapering down rather rapidly. 

Mr. Merrow. I am for as much economy as we could get. I did 
want to get your position clear on the technical assistance operations 
of the United Nations. I think you have made it clear that you feel 
that it shouldn’t be done under the United Nations? 

Mr. Barttizs. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. I question somewhat the dissolution or the dis- 
solving of the whole United Nations technical assistance program. 

Mr. Barries. There is another point made under this number 4, 
and that is that we have been raising our contribution to the regular 
FAO fund, regular program, our percentage contribution. It started 
out at 25, and now it is to 31.5 percent in 1956. It is proposed that 
we go to 33% percent. 

While we raise no point about this, if our people in Government 
feel that 33% is right, then we will raise no argument. As this has 
been done, however, the contribution by other nations proportion- 
ately has gone down and down. For instance, Great Britain has 
slipped from 15 percent of the total budget down now to 10 percent 
of the regular budget of FAO. 

Turning to point 5: Actually, with the advent of ETAP, we brought 
about a situation whereby we dumped one program literally upon the 
other. Since the ETAP program is channeled through the specialized 
agencies themselves, we figuratively have a two-headed monstrosity 
from an administrative point of view. FAO, for instance, must 
operate under 2 budgets, 2 sets of administrative rules, 2 sets of 
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governing bodies, 2 sets of books and 2 sets of employees. Each 
administrator of the specialized agencies must give an accounting to 
separate groups of governmental authorities, their own governing 
bodies, and the United Nations Economic and Social Council. To 
our way of thinking, this is an outrage to the United States taxpayer, 
and demands immediate termination of this wasteful, inefficient and 
costly duplication of effort. 

In summation, we would like to point out that in requesting Con- 
gress to formulate a long-range, overall policy in this field, we base 
this request on the following points: 

1. Any advantages of voluntary contributions are outweighed by 
the disadvantages. 

2. The day when contributions to these programs can be made in 
unconvertible currencies, or in terms of services and materials, is 
completely outmoded. 

3. Centralized political control on the part of the United Nations 
or any other world body is undesirable. 

4. It is unnecessary and undesirable that the United States pay 
anywhere near 50 percent of the total cost of these programs. 

5. It is unthinkable to attempt to run two completely separate 
programs in this same field. 

In conclusion then, we recommend that the expanded technical 
assistance program, insofar as United States contributions are con- 
cerned, be tapered off as rapidly as feasible, and that from here on in, 
we make our contributions directly to the specialized agencies. 

The experience of FAO and other multilateral agencies shows that 
the so-called regular program and the so-called expanded technical 
assistance program are in reality a single program, basically indis- 
tinguishable except for budgetary and bookkeeping purposes. The 
distinction between them is a historical accident, due to the way in 
which the so-called expanded technical assistance program originated. 
From the standpoint of operating efficiency and effectiveness, the two 
programs must be integrated. 

We believe such a change can be made not only without damage, 
but with great benefit to the work of these agencies, and that it will 
strengthen United States participation in the work. We also believe 
- change should and can be effected in a comparatively short period 
ol time. 

It is the opinion of this organization that the total program of these 
two bodies, when combined under the regular programs, should not 
be cut back. Weare unable to say just exactly how much of our total, 
overall United States effort should be channeled through the multi- 
lateral programs and how much of it should be bilateral. We are 
comparatively sure, however, that the multilateral program should 
not be curtailed at this time. To accomplish this, it will be necessary 
to abolish the dollar ceiling on the United States contribution to 
FAO, to enable the organization to receive the whole amount which 
the United States may appropriate for work to be done internationally 
in the fields of food and agriculture. 

In order to assist the Congress in developing such a long-range 
policy, we have joined with the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives in framing a resolu- 
tion. I don’t think anyone outside the Congress has more interest in 
FAO than we do. We have this joint resolution to propose for the 
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committee. I understand Mr. Lynn of the American Farm Bureau 
is here. He has the same one. Mr. Homer Brinkley is sending you 
his statement for the record. Hehasthesameone. It merely imple- 
ments what I have said here. 

I would like to leave that for Mr. Lynn to talk about, if that is 
agreeable with you folks. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


JoINT RESOLUTION STATING THE PoLicy OF THE CONGRESS ON THE PARTICIPATION 
OF THE UNITED States IN MULTILATERAL TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
PROGRAMS 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the participation of the United States in multilateral 
technical cooperation programs shall be on the same basis as the participation of 
the United States in the regularly established and budgeted activities of the inter- 
national organizations which operate such programs and of which the United 
States is a member. 

Sec. 2. In adopting this joint resolution, it is the sense of the Congress that the 
Government of the United States should use its best efforts to bring about, as soon 
as practicable, and in any case no later than the end of calendar year 1957, the 
transfer of operations of multilateral technical cooperation programs from the 
basis of the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance to the 
same basis as the regularly established programs of the international organizations 
which have participated in the expanded program, so that contributions for multi- 
lateral technical cooperation from each member government will be made to each 
international organization carrying on such activity in the same manner as contri- 
butions for regularly budgeted activities of the organizations, and so that the 
programs of multilateral technical cooperation administered by these organizations 
will be reviewed and determined by the representatives of their member govern- 
ments in the same manner as their regularly established programs. It is further 
the sense of the Congress that the participation of the United States in any multi- 
lateral programs of a nonemergency nature for economic development or for 
other purposes, which operate now or which may be proposed in the future, shall 
be on the same basis as its participation in the regularly established activities of 
the international organizations that may be proposed to have a part in carrying on 
such programs. 

Sec. 3. In adopting this joint resolution the Congress does so with the under- 
standing that, in the transfer of operations of multilateral technical cooperation 
programs to the same basis as the regular programs of the international organiza- 
tions operating these programs, the Government of the United States should secure 
the adoption by the governing organ of each such international organization of a 
precise statement of the purposes, objectives, and methods of these programs 
appropriate to each such international organization to insure that the programs 
will operate in a coordinated and integrated manner and that the programs will be 
susceptible of achieving meaningful progress toward defined objectives. The 
Congress also understands that the basic objectives of the programs will be stated 
as being to assist member governments to establish the services necessary to enable 
their people to improve their industrial and agricultural livelihood and well being 
and their health, education, condition of labor, and general welfare. 


This latter section of the above proposed joint resolution is actually 
only a precautionary feature. A mechanism to accomplish this type 
of needed coordination is already a part of FAO and the other special- 
ized agencies. The founders of these agencies recognized that their 
work cannot be done in a vacuum, and made provisions in the various 
constitutions for cooperation with other organizations working in the 
same or related field. As a matter of fact, FAO has negotiated an 
agreement of general cooperation with the United Nations and the 
other specialized agencies to handle problems of common interest, 
such as the Joint Committee on Nutrition with WHO. 

Furthermore, most of the coordination actually needs to be done 
within the recipient governments themselves. Since the projects of 
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the specialized agencies are largely carried on within countries, it 
therefore becomes a country problem of making sure that the program 
instituted therein does not carry with it overlapping or duplicating 
features with respect to other programs. 

In short, we believe that there is ample provision for full coordina- 
tion under existing relationships between the specialized agencies 
without the kind of undesirable central control that has tended to 
characterize the system of appropriation to and allocation from a 
central fund under a United Nations Administrator. 

If, on the other hand, this machinery mentioned above needs 
strengthening to meet the special conditions of an enlarged technical- 
assistance program, the problem can and should be worked out by 
the agencies themselves, with the policy guidance of their governing 
bodies, and in accordance with the recommendations proposed under 
section 3 of the above proposed joint resolution. 

There is this fact that | would like to make a part of the record. 
It will be claimed that you cannot run an integrated, well-balanced, 
well-coordinated program without wasteful duplication unless you 
have a centralized control body like the United Nations running that 
program. We doubt if that is true, because if you follow the concept 
of FAO, the concept that it is a country’s program, and that this 
country shall come to the FAO and ask for help; if it asks for help 
within its country, within its boundaries, then it is in the interest of 
that country, since it shares in the expense, and quite often all the 
FAO does is to furnish the technician and they pay all the expenses, 
it is to their interest to coordinate the program. 

Then there are other ways of coordinating it. It can be coordi- 
nated voluntarily, we think. 

That is all I have, except to say thank you very much. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. You are not recommending complete separation 
of the specialized agencies from any connection with the U. N.? 

Mr. Barriers. No, we are not. We think some tieup would 
serve a useful purpose. They are now bound to the United Nations 
through an agreement. This agreement was anticipated at the time 
FAO was formed, when they started meeting in 1943 and prior to the 
time it was formally organized in the fall of 1945. So, when the 
United Nations was organized, a proposed agreement was ready. 
The agreement was ratified by FAO later on, 1 believe in 1947, and 
it had already been ratified then by the United Nations; so, it is a 
member of the specialized families, and we think that possibly it 
could remain that way by agreement, but not in a way that abrogates 
its own constitution. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Murrow. On page 13 you stated, “We are unable to say just 
exactly how much of our total, overall United States effort should be 
channeled through the multilateral programs and how much of it 
should be bilateral. We are comparatively sure, however, that the 
multilateral program should not be curtailed at this time.”’ 

Then you would not curtail our contribution to ETAP, I take it? 

Mr. Bartuss. Well, we would take the same amount of money 
and appropriate it directly to the specialized agencies, and they 
would then handle it as they now handle their regular programs. 
In other words, their regular programs are carried out by the 72 
nations who operate under the constitution. Each nation has a vote. 
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So, this money would go to the 72-nation organization directly in 
the case of FAO. 

Mr. Merrow. I agree, and I think your figures are very helpful, 
that a tremendous amount of money is perhaps spent on administra- 
tion on the various programs. Certainly there shouldn’t be any 
duplication. We ought to find out whether there is duplication in 
the work of ETAP and the work of the specialized agencies. 

I am wondering if we continue to have a technical assistance 
department at the U. N. and if it were operated without the heavy 
administrative costs and the money was allocated, if there wouldn’t 
be some value in that kind of operation? 

M. Bartues. It might be, if you could insure that kind of operation, 
that the political control of these funds would not come into play at 
some time in the future or now. 

Of course, the way it is now, with this country representative in 
these countries helping, so-called, in quotes, helping these countries 
fix up their requests for money to come to ETAP, he could screen out 
a heck of a lot of those projects back there and then they come down 
to ETAP, and then they work on it some more. For instance, we 
got into quite a problem with respect to the regional programs of 
FAO that they were carrying out. 

The regional programs are those that have no particular regard to 
country boundaries, but take an area, like irrigation projects or the 
locust control. The ETAP group put an end to these. They said, 
“You can’t spend any more on a regional basis.’”” Now men, you 
can’t control locusts by a country program. This is a regional 
problem. 

Mr. Merrow. You think from what you have said that political 
influence is exercised in the allocation of these funds? 

Mr. Barruss. I think so. I think the opportunity is certainly 
there. It will always be that way so long as the central fund people 
can tell FAO how to spend that portion of the funds they furnish. 
It is getting to be a major measure. It is now up to $8 million com- 
pared to their regular program of $6 million. 

Mr. Merrow. I think we need to look into that. I was under 
the impression that once the programs were approved and the money 
allocated the FAO spent it. That is not the case? 

Mr. Barrtuss. I think it is. In other words, after the project is 
approved by TAB the FAO carries it out. 

Mr. Merrow. You wouldn’t object to the technical assistance, 
voting the U. N. so much, if they allocated it by a formula and said, 
“Go ahead and do what you want to do with it’’? 

Mr. Barres. I wouldn’t object so much. I don’t see the value in 
it so much. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you very much. 

(Following is material submitted for the record subsequently by 


Mr. Battles: ) 


The attached two press releases illustrate how FAO is being undermined by & 
system of indirect financing, which the United States initiated and still is sponsor- 
ing. Under this system: 

1. The United States is appropriating to the U. N. for international food and 
agricultural programs more than three times the amount it pays to FAO—despite 
the fact that it is FAO, not U. N., which is authorized by its constitution to work 
in food and agricultural fields. 
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2. FAO gets more money from the U. N. than it does from its 72 member 
countries—but, with the money, must take supervision and control of its technical 
program from the political U. N. 

3. The United States is contributing close to half of the money used by inter- 
national organizations for work in the fields of food and agriculture—in spite of 
the fact that all we have learned in developing American agriculture indicates 
that real success in these fields can be attained only if all of the cooperating part- 
ners have a substantial financial stake in the work. 

To FAO, where the entire program is food and agriculture, the United States 
pays 31.5 preert of the budget, which in 1956 is $6.6 million, $2,079,000. 

To the U. N. Expanded Technical Assistance Program, where the portion of 
the fund to be used for food and agriculture in 1956 is estimated at $8,057,000, 
the United States pays 54 percent, $4,350,780. 

To UNICEF, where the portion of the fund to be used for food and agriculture 
in 1956 is estimated at $3,060,000, the United States pays 70 percent, $2,142,000. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL OFFICE 
Washington, D. C. 


(The following press stories have been received from FAO Rome headquarters, 
and are reissued from the North American Regional Office for reference purposes.) 


FAO Heap Ficuts BupaGsetr Cur 


(Rome, November 12, 1955.) The Director General of FAO said today he was 
prepared to resign his position in the face of a proposal to reduce to $6,400,000 
the $7 million budget he had proposed for each of the Organization’s next 2 years. 

Dr. P. V. Cardon told the Commission of the Whole that he must regard a 
resolution to set the budget at the lower level, proposed by the United States’ 
delegate, as an indication of lack of confidence in his stewardship. The United 


States had been backed strongly by the United Kingdom. The Director General’s 
proposed budget level is an increase of roughly $1 million over that of the previous 
2 years. 

“The United States,’ he said, ‘‘proposed me for this high office, assuming, I 
suppose, that I had some qualifications for it * * *.” Dr. Cardon pointed 
out that his proposals, including new activities in which he recommends that the 
Organization engage, had been arrived at after consultation with heads of FAO’s 
technical divisions, and with the FAO Council, the Coordinating Committee, 
and the Committee on Financial Control. The requested budget level, he said, 
is substantially below initial estimates and had been scaled down progressively 
until it represents the minimum figure for operations fulfilling the Organization’s 
responsibilities. 

The United States resolution, placed before the Commission of the Whole late 
Friday after 2 days of delegation remarks on the proposed program, attempted 
to set a $6,400,000 ceiling on the budget. Detailed discussion of its various com- 
ponents would take place next week in the meetings of the technical committees 
on agriculture, economics, fisheries, forestry and nutrition, and other fields of 
FAO activity. Final decision on the budget figure would come in the Plenary 
Meeting to be held in the conference’s third week, beginning November 21. 

Mr. Ralph Roberts, speaking for the United States after Dr. Cardon’s speech, 
pointed out that there is a congressional limitation of $2 million as the United 
States contribution to FAO. Under the circumstances, he said, it would be 
difficult for any United States delegation to disregard this legislative history. He 
also pointed out that FAO also receives funds under the ETAP Program and that 
these funds will be appreciably increased. He emphasized that there was no 
question of lack of confidence in the Director General who had rendered such 
splendid service both to the Government of the United States and to FAO. 

During the discussion from the floor after the Director General’s speech, the 
Netherlands proposed and India seconded a resolution asking that the Director 
General’s proposals for a $7 million budget level be passed accepted. 

Dr. Cardon, a United States national, said he had been approached by delega- 
tions during the conference and asked if he would go half-way, reducing his pro- 
posals to roughly $6,500,000. 
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“T did not present the budget with any idea of it being a horse-trading docu- 
ment,” he said. After the lengthy and arduous task of preparing the program 
and budget, “it doesn’t seem to me that I should now, within a few hours, come 
and tell you specifically how I would present a different budget.”’ Anv type of 
formal level arrived at now, he said, would serve to circumscribe the discussions 
in the technical committees of work to be done. 

The United States resolution would mean, he said, that FAO would have to 
forego either its planned expansion of projects already under way, or its pursuit 
of such new activities as a global survey of renewable natural resources, liaison 
activity in the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy, increased regional liaison 
with governments and institutions in FAO’s fields, a modest program of fellow- 
ships to stimulate research on technical , and increased cooperation with 
such other international agencies as UNICEF. 

The Director General said he was sure the United States representative had 
reasons for advancing the resolution, but added: 

“In the action taken by the United States here, I feel that my own country 
lacks confidence in me, that they have taken action of which I was not aware 
and for which I was not prepared * * *. When a government advances a man 
for such a high post * * * and he does his best,”’ he said, ‘‘and if that govern- 
ment * * * itself discloses such lack of confidence as is indicated, I raise a serious 
question whether one should continue.”’ 

“T am prepared to withdraw and leave (the Director Generalship) in hands you 
feel are more competent,’’ he concluded. 


FAO Orricrat Forecasts Biacest TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE YEAR 


(Rome, November 14, 1955) The Deputy Director General of FAO said today 
the Organization’s funds for technical assistance to underdeveloped areas in 1956 
will total approximately $8,060,000—the highest figure since the Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program was begun 5 years ago. 

Sir Herbert Broadley, addressing the Commission on Program Trends and 
Policy Questions, reviewed past activities under the ETAP program and dis- 
cussed proposed future policies. The Commission will meet this week on these 
and other policy matters relating to FAO’s work in the field of world food and 
agriculture, and will prepare recommendations on them and on budgetary ques- 
tions to be submitted next week to the Plenary Meetings of the Eighth Session 
of the FAO Conference. 

Sir Herbert called on conference delegates to emphasize, in their own national 
deliberations on technical assistance contributions, the importance of agricultural 
programs in national development plans. 

Reviewing the history of FAO’s technical assistance work, he said funds avail- 
able to the Organization for ETAP activities had shown a steady rise since 1953, 
the second year of ETAP’s existence. Last year’s fund of $7,600,000 had been 
completely expended—the first time that the Organization had been able to make 
its field activities keep complete pace with the availability of funds. Some 450 
experts were expected to be in the field during 1956 as against 224 in 1953, and 
some 300 fellowships would be awarded against 115 in 1953. 

The single-year nature of ETAP planning, necessitated by the year-bv-vear 
funding, has caused some difficulty in recruiting experts, he said. but noted that 
some delegates had gone on record as favoring longer term pledges so that recruit- 
ment contracts could be for more than 1 year. 

Sir Herbert said FAO’s plans for the development of the ETAP program have 
included a longer term viewpoint as well as plans for the next year. Each agency 
working within the framework of UNTAB was preparing a report on the lines 
which, in the light of 5 years’ experience, should be followed in developing the 
program over the next 5 years. He asked the delegates in considering FAO's 
technical aid program, to keep in mind this ‘‘forward look.” 

He said increased emphasis should be placed on the regional approach to tech- 
nical programs, under which regional training centers and projects in some cases 
insure a greater benefit to underdeveloped areas than strictly country activities. 
He noted that UNTAB had increased to 12 from 10 the percentage of FAO’s 
technical aid funds which might be used in this manner. 

The Deputy Director General set the keynote for the discussions which will 
follow by restating the objectives of the ETAP program: ‘Our aim is not to impose 
upon the so-called underdeveloped countries of the world the methods and dis- 
coveries of the so-called developed countries,” he said, “‘but to make those methods 
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and discoveries available as a means of enabling countries everywhere to bring to 
full fruition material and human resources at their disposal, and thereby fulfill 
the realization of their own cultures and environments.” 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Next we have Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative 
director of the Farm Bureau. Mr. Lynn, we are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. In order to save the time of the committee, I would like 
to file our statement for the record and just make 3 or 4 points; then, 
if I may, I will just read over with you the joint resolution which we 
proposed. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Very well. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DiRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN FARM 
BurREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates this opportunity to present 
its views with regard to certain aspects of international organizations and some 
guiding principles we think should be followed. Our testimony today will deal 
primarily with the Food and Agriculture Organization and the expanded technical 
assistance program. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has had a long continuing interest in 
technical assistance and related programs. We recognize full well that there are 
forces at work in the world today that make it necessary for the United States to 
take aggressive action in order that we may maintain our freedom and perpetuate 
and promote the freedoms of other nations. 

The security of America and that of the rest of the free world are inseparable 
and require building up the collective strength of the free nations through mutual 
cooperation. 

Quoted below is our resolution dealing with United Nations and specialized 
agencies: 

“The United Nations is a force for world peace. Though it has failed to solve 
some problems, it has succeeded in solving others. Where there is discussion, 
there is hope. 

“We favor continued financial support of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. However, we insist that these funds be allocated to the specialized 
agencies and that the funds and program be administered on a decentralized 
basis. We oppose centralizing the use and administration of funds for specialized 
agencies in the United Nations.” 

The United Nations and its specialized agencies have been carrying on the 
technical assistance program for several years. We would like to comment briefly 
with regard to the technical assistance program as it relates to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. We know of some of the work 
FAO is doing in the technical assistance field; and dollar for dollar expended, 
FAO is perhaps getting a better job done than is the United States bilateral 
technical assistance program. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has, as you know, a regular budget of 
about $6 million, of which the United States contributes about $1.6 million. The 
authorization for FAO is fixed by Congress at $2 million. We believe considera- 
tion should be given to increasing this authorization. 

In recent years the FAO has been carrying on what is commonly referred to as 
the expanded technical assistance program. The United States contribution to 
this expanded program is about $16 million annually. This represents about 56 
percent of the total program. 

There has been a recent move to centralize the allocation and use of these funds 
in the United Nations. We believe that FAO is more familiar with the needs for 
technical assistance in agriculture and that this program should be directed and 
the funds utilized by FAO with sufficient coordination between agencies to avoid 
duplication of effort. 

_ The United States has contributed dollars, at first on the basis that its contri- 
butions should not exceed 60 percent of the total contributed by all governments 
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and now on the basis that it should not exceed 50 percent of the total. This 
type of contribution arrangement is the same as that used for emergency or 
temporary U. N. programs such as those for relief of Korea or for Palestine 
refugees. It was never contemplated, however, that multilateral technical coop- 
eration programs would be temporary. 

In the light of the experience with the operation of these programs on this basis 
over the past 6 years, it is considered essential that they now be placed on the 
same basis of contribution and operation as are the regular programs of the 
international organizations such as WHO and FAO which have, up to now, been 
operating these programs. The arrangement of voluntary contributions with the 
United States contributing 50 to 60 percent of the total was perhaps useful as a 
means of getting the programs underway and accepted by the other member 
countries, particularly the underdeveloped countries. However, it is clear now 
that these programs have become well accepted that the disadvantages of 
voluntary contributions to a special U. N. account far outweigh whatever the 
initial advantages might have been. The disadvantages of continuing these 
programs on a voluntary basis are: 

1. The fact of the programs being established on a voluntary basis means that 
their continuity and level of operation is at best tenuous. Any government at 
any time may fail to make its annual pledge for the operation of the programs 
and may fail to pay up on its pledge at any time. This makes sound forward 
planning and effective operation of the programs difficult if not impossible. 

2. The fact of contributions being made in nonconvertible currencies or in 
services or materials on the basis of credits in domestic currencies also severely 
limits effective operations and forces the operating organizations into all manner 
of extra and undesirable efforts in order to find ways to utilize these unsatisfactory 
contributions. One of the prime examples of this is the problem presented by 
the contribution over the past 3 years of Russian rubles. Because these are non- 
convertible it means in effect that they can be utilized only for Russian tech- 
nicians, Russian equipment, or for fellowships in Russia. There are similar 
problems with other currencies including blocked Australian pounds and many 
others. 

3. In addition to these financial disadvantages, there are many administrative 
disadvantages which have resulted in large part from the establishment of con- 
tributions to multilateral technical cooperation programs on the basis of a special 
account set up by the Secretary General of the U. N. with allocations from that 
account made to the operating organizations. This is contrary to the regularly 
established arrangements for contributions to the specialized agencies of the 
U. N. system such as FAO and WHO whereby contributions are made by member 
governments directly to these organizations. The establishment of the special 
account set up bv the Secretary General has led to efforts on the part of member 
governments of the U. N. Economie and Social Council and General Assembly 
to have control over the content of the programs and disbursement of the funds 
placed in those bodies rather than in the governing bodies of the operating or- 
ganizations. This has meant friction between these various bodies and has led 
to a warping of the process of program development in order to facilitate the es- 
tablishment of control over these programs by the U. N. bodies. For example, 
under the latest set of procedures established by these U. N. bodies, programs are 
developed by countries receiving technical assistance and are approved by thie 
U. N. bodies without approval of the governing bodies of the operating organiza- 
tions. The disadvantage to this procedure is that the operating organizations 
have the technical competence which should be the determining factor in the 
development of these programs, whereas the representatives of member govern- 
ments on the U. N. bodies represent international political rather than technical 
interests. 

In view of these disadvantages and in order to provide for the continuation 01 
a sound long-term basis of those aspects of the technical cooperation programs 
which have proved worth while in the experience of their 6 years of operation, it 
is necessary that the basis of operation be transferred from that of voluntary 
contributions to a special account to that of contributions on a regular basis. 

The advantages of transferring the administration of these programs to a regular 
basis are that this would overcome each of the disadvantages listed above. Con- 
tributions to international organizations on a regular basis are made by member 
governments to the organizations such as FAO and WHO, which were establis'ed 
to carry on technical programs. These contributions are made on the basis of 4 


scale of contributions which is agreed to in advance by the member governments F 


and are made in currencies which are usable for program purposes or are convert- 
ible to currencies which can be freely used in the operation of the program, Sanc- 
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tions are provided in the financial regulations of these organizations to insure that 
member governments pay their contributions within a reasonable period. This 
system of contribution provides an adequate degree of assurance to the inter- 
national organization to permit it to plan and develop sound programs on a 
continuing basis and it places contributing member governments on a relatively 
equitable footing. This is in contrast to the present voluntary system of contribu- 
tion which puts the United States, for example, at a relative disadvantage in 
regard to governments which are free to contribute any amount they see fit in 
soft currencies or in services or materials. 

The administrative advantages of transferring the operation of these programs 
to a regular program basis are that this would place the determination and control 
of the programs in the hands of the technically competent governing bodies of tie 
operating organizations; it would do away with the necessity of duplicate sets of 
books and other administrative requirements. 

In general, transfer of the present basis of operation of these programs to a 
recular basis of operation would mean sounder, more constructive, and more 
effective programs operated with a greater total efficiency. For programs thus 
established the regular coordination machinery of the U. N. system would be 
adequate to insure integrated operations and at much less cost than the over- 
developed centralized administrative structure which has grown up throughout 
the operation of the present centralized fund. 

We recommend that the Congress indicate clearly its desires in connection 
with the expanded technical assistance program and that the money appropriated 
by the United States for this purpose be distributed to the specialized agencies. 
We believe it is sound policy for the Congress to indicate its desires with regard 
to the expenditure of these funds. 

Over the long period we believe it wise to consider a reduction of funds for the 
so-called expanded technical assistance program in FAO and a gradual increase 
in the regular funds available for FAO. This would give other nations an 
opportunity for further participation in the expanded program and would permit 
better planning and administration. We recommend that Congress give con- 
sideration to this matter. 

We believe that a joint resolution stating the policy of Congress with regard 
to the participation of the United States in multilateral technical cooperation 
programs would be very helpful. We have had meetings with farm organizations 
and other interested groups and believe that a joint resolution, attached to this 
statement, would help clarify the situation. 

(For joint resolution stating the policy of the Congress on the participation of 
the United States in multilateral technical cooperation programs, see p. 210.) 


Mr. Lynn. I think Mr. Battles of the National Grange has done an 
outstanding job in laying this problem before you. I don’t know of 
any point he has made which we are not in complete agreement with 
in regard to this matter. 

I would like to make it clear that we support the United Nations. 
We have supported through testimony and all other means the appro- 
priations for the Expanded Technical Assistance Program. 

We think, however, the Congress should give consideration to 
perhaps increasing the regular appropriation for the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (the FAO’s ceiling is about $2 million) and 
gradually reducing the Expanded Technical Assistance Program. 
We believe that Congress might consider making this technical 
assistance program for FAO a part of the regular budget for FAO. 

The reason for that is simply this: Expanded Technical Assistance 
contributions are voluntary and uncertain, and as considerable 
research is involved in food and agriculture work and as technicians 
we hard to obtain and maintain, some of our money, the $16 million, 
roughly, annually, has not been used to the best advantage. With 
the foregoing uncertainties it has been difficult to plan activities and 
programs. 

We wouldn’t recommend at this time that the total program, that 
8, the regular FAO budget and the Expanded Technical Assistance 
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Programs, the amount of the United States contribution, be decreased. 
But if we can gradually increase the regular budget for the FAO, and 
at the same time, gradually reduce our contribution to the Technica] 
Assistance Program, we believe it will be on a sounder basis. 

We have observed at close range some of the work of FAO. For 
the amount of money they are spending, particularly on their regular 
program, we are getting far more dollars received in benefits than we 
are through our bilateral technical assistance programs. 

As I have said to this committee before over the last 2 or 3 years, 
we have had a great deal of misigiving about the level of appropriations 
for the so-called technical assistance program of the United States. 

We are sure—we feel perfectly sure—that a great deal of this 
money is being used for economic aid rather than technical assistance. 
As you recall, we have recommended consistently that this budget 
should be made very clear; technical assistance is know-how and show- 
how; economic aid is the buying of pumps and fertilizer and all these 
other things, which some of the technical assistance money is now being 
used for. 

We believe that if the bilateral technical assistance program—and 
I know this is not the subject of this hearing—was looked into a little 
closer, we would see an opportunity to save considerable money in 
bilateral programs. 

We are opposed to the allocation of the expanded technical assistance 
money through the TAB, Technical Assistance Board. We believe, 
as Mr. Battles pointed out so clearly, that the agencies, the specialized 
agencies who are to carry on this activity are the most competent to 
judge these activities. This money is supposed to be used for techni- 
cal assistance. We have reason to believe that some of this money 
is being used for political considerations. 

I see no reason why we should doubt that, because if Russia and 
some of her satellites have an opportunity, I don’t think there is any 
question but they might use their influence with TAB to make sure 
that some of this money is used for purposes for which they would like 
to see it used. 

Therefore, we recommend, as does the Grange, that the Congress 
make clear its intention with regard to this. We recognize that there 
may be a necessity for some coordination in the United Nations. We 
believe that a subcommittee of the Economic and Social Council could 
do this without superimposing another agency in the United Nations 
to do it. 

We believe that this joint resolution (see also p. 210), will help 
clarify this situation. We have drawn this up jointly with the Grange 
and the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

There are several Congressmen who will be happy to introduce this 
resolution, but we haven’t asked them to do it because we thought it 
might be appropriate for this committee to do this. 

If I may just read this: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the participation of the United States in multilateral 
technical cooperation programs shall be on the same basis as the participation of 
the United States in the regularly established and budgeted activities of the inter- 
national organizations which operate such programs and of which the United 
States is a member. 
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This will have to be a 3- or 4-year program, since we are contribut- 
ing roughly 50 percent to the technical assistance program, and roughly 
3314 percent to the other. 


Sue. 2. In adopting this joint resolution, it is the sense of the Congress that 
the Government of the United States should use its best efforts to bring about, 
as soon as practicable, and in any case no later than the end of calendar year 
1957, the transfer of operations of multilateral technical cooperation progr:ms 
from the basis of the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 
to the same basis as the regularly established programs of the international 
organizations which have participated in the expanded program, so that con- 
tributions for multilateral technical cooperation from each member government 
will be made to each international organization carrying on such activity in the 
same manner as contributions for regularly budgeted activities of the organiza- 
tions, and so that the programs of multilateral technical cooperation administered 
by these organizations will be reviewed and determined by the representatives 
of their member governments in the same manner as their regularly established 
programs. 

It is further the sense of the Congress that the participation of the United 
States in any multilateral programs of a nonemergency nature for economic 
development or for other purposes, which operate now or which may be proposed 
in the future, shall be on the same basis as its participation in the regularly 
established activities of the international organizations that may be proposed to 
have a part in carrying on such programs. 

Sec. 3. In adopting this joint resolution the Congress does so with the under- 
standing that, in the transfer of operations of multilateral technical cooperation 
programs to the same basis as the regular programs of the international organiza- 
tions operating these programs, the Government of the United States should 
secure the adoption by the governing organ of each such international organiza- 
tion of a precise statement of the purposes, objectives, and methods of these 
programs appropriate to each such international organization to insure that the 
programs will operate in a coordinated and integrated manner and that the 
programs will be susceptible of achieving meaningful progress toward defined 
objectives. 

The Congress also understands that the basie objectives of the programs will be 
stated as being to assist member governments to establish the services necessary 
to enable their people to improve their industrial and agricultural livelihood and 
well-being and their health, education, condition of labor, and general welfare. 


We believe, Mr. Chairman, this resolution will help clarify this 
situation. I believe when we look back 5 or 10 years from now at 
the operation of this program, | feel sure that we will say, “We 
should have done something about this,” because I believe the time 
is coming within the next 3 or 4 years where this whole thing will be 
controlled and dominated from the U. N.in New York. We do not 
support this. 

We think the FAO, and we make particular reference to FAO 
because we know more about that particular specialized agency, is 
very competent to deal with these problems. We don’t see any 
necessity for having superimposed on here another agency with country 
representatives, who, as Mr. Battles said, tend to screen these projects 
before they reach this Board, and in some cases may not be reflecting 
as adequately as otherwise might be the real needs of these countries. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Your section 3 is attempting to handle the program 
of coordinating the activities of the different agencies. And you 
believe it can be written into the agreements between the U. N. and 
the particular agency? 

Mr. Lynn. I think it can. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Sufficiently so that you would eliminate duplica- 
tion and overlapping? 

Mr. Lynn. I doubt if we will ever eliminate it, but I think it could 
be held to the minimum. 
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Mr. Carnauan. Do you think it could be handled as well that way 
as it is being handled at the present time? : 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t know whether it can or not. I think it can. 
At the present time I doubt if we are really getting dollar-for-dollar 
value out of the expanded technical assistance program as it is working 
now. Certainly we are not getting as much value of the $8 million 
that the FAO is spending on the expanded technical assistance program 
as we are with the $5 million plus that we are spending for the regular 
program. That is my own personal opinion. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. There are several questions, Mr. Chairman. I am 
very much interested in what seems to be a new concept on this aid 
business. In the last statement you made, why aren’t we getting full 
value out of the $8 million if it is being spent for projects under the 
supervision of the FAO? 

Mr. Lynn. These projects are worked up in these various countries. 
They come through the United Nations and are then sent to the FAO. 

We believe that if the FAO through its own representatives in 
these countries worked with the member government and the technical 
agencies and developed these programs and perhaps sent them directly 
to Rome to be initiated and put into operation, we would get greater 
value for our investment. 

Mr. Merrow. In the first section of the resolution you say— 

The participation of the United States in multilateral technical cooperation pro- 
grams shall be on the same basis as the participation of the United States in the 
regularly established and budgeted activities of the international organizations 
which operate such programs 

and so forth. 

Then the United States Government would participate, I take it, 
in the multilateral programs to the extent that the FAO is in the 
multilateral business? 

Mr. Lynn. We interpret that to mean, sir, that if we are putting 
up 33 percent for the regular FAO activities, we would like to see the 
same percentage, 33% percent of the expanded technical assistance 
program. 

Mr. Merrow. In the FAO? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Merrow. You don’t think that ETAP then approaches this 
from a truly multilateral sense, since it receives contributions from 
many nations, and then is spent under the direction of ETAP through 
the agencies? 

Mr. Lynn. I can’t say that it doesn’t approach it in a multilatera! 
way. We tbink this is a centralization of authority in the United 
Nations in the spending of United States money which is unwise to do. 

Mr. Merrow. But you centralize your authority in FAO, which 
is a specialized agency of the United Nations? 

Mr. Lynn. To be perfectly frank with you, sir, Russia is not 4 
member of FAO. She may be sometime. We might have the same 
problem then. But we don’t like to see a group of countries sitting 
around a table allocating the $18 million that we contribute annually 
to the expanded technical assistance program possibly for other 
means than for technical assistance. 

Mr. Merrow. I am much interested in these points, because I have 
been trying to get this cleared in my own mind. You say that they 
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are being spent possibly for political purposes, but couldn’t they be 
spent under FAO or any other international agency for political 
purposes? 

Mr. Lynn. Right. We think in FAO the chance is much reduced 
from what it would be in the United Nations, where there are a lot of 
one-worlders, and so on. Many people who are part of the United 
Nations are certainly not willing to do much to help us in promoting 
world peace. You understand what I mean. 

Mr. Mrerrow. We have been able to carry out our point of view 
very well in the U. N. I think that the U. N. system, the U. N. and 
the specialized agencies, which are a part of the U. N. by agreement, 
that the parts may fly off, perhaps the autonomy is too great, that there 
isn’t the coordination that there should be in the entire sy stem. That 
is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Lynn. I think there is plenty of coordination. Any more and 
you would have centralization instead of coordination. I think there 
is sufficient coordination in the U. N. and the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Merrow. Some feel there hasn’t been that coordination in the 
system. 

Mr. Lynn. We feel there is. There always will be some duplica- 
tion where you have these series of agencies. Take UNESCO, for 
example. Itis only perfectly natural, but I think it is being corrected, 
to some extent, for that agency’s activities to overlap some of the FAO. 
But 1 think we can expect that to continue. 

Mr. Merrow. I think all the duplication should be eliminated. 
You did suggest that possibly the Economic and Social Council ought 
to set up a committee to study this whole business? 

Mr. Lynn. I didn’t say to study. 1 said that I thought they could, 
with a subcommittee, do this matter of the degree of coordination 
that is needed to be done with regard to the expanded technical 
assistance program without superimposing the TAB. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel ETAP is a superimposed board? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Merrow. Whatever multilateral aid is given should be given 
to the agencies, and to that extent it would be multilateral but it 
wouldn’t be an overall multilateral setup? 

Mr. Lynn. That is our position. 

Mr. Merrow. You don’t feel with ETAP it would develop that 
you would get larger contributions from other countries as time went 
on and our contributions would be decreased? 

Mr. Lynn. I think’so. If we would indicate through this joint 
resolution that it is the intention of Congress, I think we could expect 
these programs to run at the same level or an expanded level. But 
as long as we are willing to pick up 60 percent of the check, I doubt 
if the other countries are going to come along with the part that they 
should come along with. 

What we would be doing here would be serving notice that it is the 
policy of Congress that the percentage contribution of that expanded 
program will be worked toward the same basis as our contribution to 
the regular agency. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Aren’t you going to run into difficulty with the 
different agencies competing for the funds that are going to be 
available? 
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Mr. Lynn. Maybe so. I don’t believe we would have too much 
difficulty. Maybe this subcommittee of the Economic and Social 
Council could make sure that didn’t happen. 

If you think that the FAO should have $8 million, or $10 million for 
a technical-assistance program, I think the Congress ought to say, 
“That is what we think FAO ought to have,” and if WHO should 
have more, that is what it ought to have. That is subject to change 
yearly. Congress appropriates the money. 

Mr. Carnanan. Wouldn’t there be a tendency on each of the agen- 
cies that carries on the technical assistance program to expand its 
agencies as far as possible? 

Mr. Lynn. That tendency is there now. You find us up here 
lobbying for FAO. Some other people would be up here for WHO and 
ILO will be up soon to give more emphasis to that. I don’t think it 
would make a great deal of difference. It wouldn’t make much 
difference in our activity. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Wouldn’t this strongly lead into a race to see which 
agency would predominate over the other agencies and thus would 
become the one agency that dominates the technical-assistance field? 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t believe that would be true. 

Mr. Mgrrow. There are two things here, Mr. Chairman, that need 
looking into, that have been brought up forcibly. One is the high 
administrative cost of ETAP, and the other is that you feel it is far 
more political to have it in ETAP than it is to have it in these various 
specialized agencies; is that your feeling? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We thank you. We may have an interruption, 
but we are going to attempt to continue anyway. 

We have next Mr. Alex Dickie, Jr., State president of the Texas 
Farmers Union. He has with him Mr. Reuben Johnson, coordinator 
of legislative services, National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. I am Reuben Johnson, coordinator of legislative 
service, National Farmers Union. Mr. Dickie, who is the president 
of the Farmers Texas Union, will make our formal presentation to the 
committee, but before he starts I would like to make a few comments. 

First, I would like to congratulate you, Congressman Carnahan, for 
scheduling hearings in regard to the United Nations and the work of 
the specialized agencies. 

I feel it is a very timely hearing, one which should have been held 
at this time to give consideration to the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

We are very strong supporters of the work of FAO. We have in our 
statement, however, taken a more broad, and more general view of the 
U. N. and its various programs and agencies. 

This has been deliberate. Very frankly, we do not know all about 
the mechanism of the U. N. as applied to the expanded technical assist- 
ance program. We have a general knowledge of it. 

We do have some ideas as to the way this program should be op- 
erated, and we hope that our statement, even though lacking in the 
detail that some previous statements had, will carry out our point. 
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We are particularly interested that it convey the impression that 
we are interested in the total picture, total program of the United 
Nations, in making the U. N. more effective not less effective. 

We are in conflict with the philosophy as expressed here by two 
other groups this afternoon, particularly with regard to the way the 
expanded program of technical assistance should be operated. 

Mr. Chairman, I am now going to ask Mr. Alex Dickie, president 
of the Texas Farmers Union, to give you our statement. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Dickie. 


STATEMENT OF ALEX DICKIE, PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Dickie. Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell you some of my 
background. I am a farmer by profession in Texas. I raise mostly 
beef cattle. I wrote a master’s degree thesis on Communism in China. 
I am very much interested in the world situation, and I think right 
here is where we are going to win or lose in our fight for freedom and 
peace in the world, if we can solve the hunger situation. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Before you get into your statement would you 
care to comment on the proportion of the population of the world 
that is underfed? 

Mr. Dickir. I understand about half, one-half of the world’s 
population goes to bed hungry every night. In 1945 and 1946 I was 
in China in the Marine Corps, where I gathered the material that 
[ later wrote a thesis on, Communism in China. 

I saw those people dead on the streets after cold nights, in the 
snow, strictly from hunger and inadequate food and clothing. It 
wasn’t uncommon to see new born babies pitched out in the snow. 
I think that is where communism thrives, in poverty and hunger in 
the world. 

Mr. Chairman, James G. Patton, president of National Farmers 
Union, served as a United States delegate to all of the early meetings 
leading up to the establishment of the United Nations and of its 
Food and Agriculture Organization. He has served as Umied States 
delegate to many of their meetings. 

National Farmers Union is a member of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers (IFAP), an organization made up of 
national farm organizations of the various countries of the free world. 

Mr. Patton is a member of the executive committee of that organi- 
zation. IFAP, for all of its 10 years, has taken an active interest in 
improving farm life and in increasing consumer purchasing power 
throughout the free world. 

As a result of intimate participation in the United Nations, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, the IFAP, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, the Mutual Security 
Administration, and the Foreign Operations Administration, Mr. 
Patton and National Farmers Union have gained and maintained an 
active and informed interest in both United States and United 
Nations programs, the objective of which is to build up the economies 
of underdeveloped countries through technical assistance and economic 
development. 

The interest of National Farmers Union in such effort, including 
the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization, has been grounded 
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upon the direct and manifest interest on the part of our members and 
farmers generally. 

The title of this statement is the motto of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. The motto, selected by Lord 
John Boyd Orr, who was the first director general, was born out of 
the idea of freedom and want. It is expressive of the search for peace. 
It expresses aspirations as old as. mankind. 

Farmers’ basic interest in foreign affairs, economic and political, 
is grounded upon their deep-seated desire for peace. And farmers have 
supported the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and of the other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations because they have seen that a permanent peace will be 
easier of attainment in a world where living standards are rising, 
where economic growth rather than stagnation gives a basis for hope 
to replace the feeling of hopelessness generated by generations of 
chronic poverty. 

Living close to the soil, farmers everywhere, we believe, feel deeply 
the Biblical injunction, “Love thy neighbor.” The support of such 
organizations as the Food and Agriculture Organization by United 
States farm people stems from their desire to see farmers in other 
lands, and people generally, able to enjoy life and able to earn incomes 
with which to increase standards of living. 

Every utopia man has conceived has been a place where food was 
plentiful and want no longer existed. It is now possible to see ahead 
to the time when food will be plentiful; indeed it is abundant now in 
parts of the world. 

Already in our time we have begun to disassociate the objective 
of enough to eat with a utopia. The conviction has spread that all 
the people of the world can have freedom from hunger and nakedness. 
This is, in fact, one of the convictions most characteristic of the think- 
ing and mood of enlightened men and women today. 

United States farmers, capable of producing abundantly, know that 
the welfare of all farmers will be served better if people here and in 
other nations can earn the income to buy all of the food commodities 
they want and need. They see their interest in terms of establishing 
peace in the world, in winning to our side the peoples of the world who 
are still prime targets of the Communists because of the false promise 
of enough to eat and wear. 

United States farmers also are aware that they themselves can earn 
better livings if we can further programs for increasing the purchasing 
power of people in underdeveloped areas. Farmers in the United 
States are benefited by economic growth in other democratic nations 
as well as in our own. 

For the reasons given, National Farmers Union has strongly sup- 
ported all United States efforts to promote, encourage, and facilitate 
economic development and growth in the lesser developed nations of 
the world which we need on the side of the free and democratic nations 
in the cold war struggle against imperialistic communism. 

In keeping with our support of the United Nations, its specialized 
agencies and other programs and services, National Farmers Union has 
supported the United States contribution each year since its inception. 
We support the appropriation this year to the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies and special programs, and the appropriation for the 
expanded program of technical assistance. 
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It is of interest to note in passing that in 1955, the calendar year, 
the per capita cost to United States citizens for the United States 
contribution to the Food and Agriculture Organization amounted to 
only 1 cent. 

The cost per capita in 1955 for all the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations was only 6 cents. The United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance cost the United States only 9 cents 
per capita during the calendar year of 1955. I am including with 
other material for the record a breakdown of the cost per capita for the 
United States contribution to the United Nations and all of its pro- 
grams and services. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at p. 615.) 

We feel that the largest possible proportion of our technical assist- 
ance and economic development programs should be implemented 
through the agencies of the United Nations. 

Moreover, we are convinced that those parts of these programs 
that cannot under current conditions be best administered through 
the United Nations should be carried out as fully as possible through 
the voluntary private foreign policy organizations such as CARE. 

This has two advantages, we feel: First, it helps overcome the 
appearance, as well as the actuality of economic imperialism. Second, 
we are convinced that we can be more fully assured that the people in 
other nations who need our economic help most will be more likely to 
receive it if such programs are administered through private relief 
organizations than by government- -to-government procedures. 

We should like to invite the attention of the committee members 
to an article in an issue of Harpers magazine last year, entitled ‘Why 
Communism May Fail.” 

The essence of the article is that the Soviet system is most likely to 
break up because it refuses to recognize the facts of life about family 
farming. 

This fact provides a great challenge to America, both domestically 
and in our foreign economic programs. ‘l'’o quote the author of the 
article: 

Perhaps the most dangerous enemy of communism is the stoic, passive peasant 
in Eastern Germany, Poland, the Soviet Union itself, China, and Northern 
Vietnam * * *, The passive figure of the peasant, trapped in totalitarianism is 
joined as a potential mortal enemy of communism by the farmers of the free 
world—notably in the underdeveloped areas and perhaps most notably, at the 
moment, by the awakening of the Indian peasant. 


We must keep in mind the Bandung Conference. There we 
observed the great desire of representatives of Asian nations for 
freedom—freedom of the kind which President Roosevelt spoke about 
on January 6, 1941, when addressing the Congress; I quote as follows: 


We look forward to a world founded upon four essential human freedoms. The 
first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way—every- 
where in the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which translated into world terms, means 
economic understanding which will secure to every nation a healthy, peaceful life 
for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into world terms means a 
worldwide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion 
that no nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 
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Mr. Chairman, these four freedoms, we are convinced, are the kind 
of freedoms sought by many of the nations represented at the Bandung 
Conference. We submit that they are good yardsticks by which to 
measure the importance of the United Nations. 

National Farmers Union has insisted that a central part of United 
States foreign economic programs should be directed toward promot- 
ing agric vultural land reform in all its phases: Secure land tenure, 
adequate farm income programs, development of farmers’ purchasing, 
marketing, and service cooperatives, adequate family farm credit facili- 
ties, organization and growth of free farm organizations, and the like, 

The desire of the agricultural producers ‘of the world to become 
substantial family farmers with secure tenure and decent incomes 
‘an be a strong moving force for expansion of democracy and the basis 
for a secure peace. ' 

We feel that agricultural land reform has never been given the 
important place it deserved in our foreign policy. Further, we feel 
that emphasis upon it has been reduced markedly in the last 3 vears 
or so. We look on this lessening of emphasis upon agricultural land 
reform as an adverse and dangerous development in United States 
foreign economic policy. 

We urge the committee to make a special study of this matter to 
determine the extent to which adequate emphasis is being given to 
the promising avenues of approach to this problem of giving farmers 
a strong stake in their land and their national survival. 

There is another matter we should like to mention, Mr. Chairman. 
It has to do with United Nations specialized agency coordination. 
We are concerned over the apparent disagreement between some of 
the specialized agencies as to the method of allocating funds. 

We think that every possible means should be taken to settle the 
disagreement. From the standpoint of National Farmers Union, 
the objectives of the specialized agencies and the objectives of the 
United Nations come first. 

In other words, we are more interested in effective programs of 
technical assistance and economic development being conducted than 
we are in bookkeeping procedures. We are concerned over the 
disagreement, however, because we think that prolonging the satis- 
factory settlement of disputes such as this will tend to react against 
the United Nations. 

We do not want this to happen. We take the position that the 
United Nations should be strengthened wherever and whenever 
possible. We cannot take the risk of weakening the United Nations 
because it is the only organization through which we can negotiate 
with other nations to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war. We would rather negotiate with other nations around tables 
than to fight other nations on battlefields. 

If there is something wrong with the administrative machinery 
for allocating funds to the spe scialized agencies, the difficulty should 
be corrected. We believe that this approach makes more sense than 
the complete decentralization of the expanded technical assistance 
program to the specialized agencies. 

We feel: 

That any further decentralization of the expanded technical as- 
sistance program would not sufficiently tie the specialized agencies to 
considerations of general United Nations policies. 
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That specialized agencies do not exist in a political vacuum, but 
they are, rather, part and parcel of the political process of inter- 
national relations. 

That the present machinery for coordination of specialized agency 
activity provides for a more realistic appraisal of their work. 

That effective coordination of expanded technical assistance pro- 
grams is difficult, if not impossible under a loose system of coordination 
or administration. 

That when gaps in activities or conflicting policies or overlapping 
are discovered there should be some way to correct this. With the 
present degree of centralization this would be possible, but we do not 
understand how such problems could be solved satisfactorily with the 
specialized os further decentralization. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate having had this opportunity to put 
our views be nate you on the United Nations. I have brought along 
several attachments that express our thinking in greater de tail than 
has been possible in this brief statement. I request your permission 
to insert them at this point in my testimony. 

Mr. Carnauan. They will be inserted as a part of your statement. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 670-684.) 

Mr. Dicxre. I would like to say that I feel that if we are worried 
about the United Nations having control of this, I can’t see that there 
is anything wrong with the U nited Nations havi ing control of it. It is 
a part of the United Nations; it is a part of the world government. 

Mr. Carnawan. You feel that attention should be given to setting 
up the proper machinery to see that the job that we want done is 
accomplished? 

Mr. Dicxte. If it is not being done, let’s do it. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to add to Mr. Dickie’s comment, that 
we think you ought to make a thorough study of this, with a view 
possibly of helping to develop some program where the expanded 
technical assistance money going into the central fund can be allocated 
to the various specialized agencies on a definite percentage basis. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. How do you justify a definite percentage basis? 
Wouldn’t that be a rather long and tedious problem, to determine the 
percentage that ought to be designated for each of the agencies? 

Mr. Jonnson. It would be. We feel this way: We are frankly not 
too unhappy about the way it is being done right now. We feel, 
however, that if there is a definite problem that maybe we should give 
attention to doing it a different way. Rather than make the agree- 
ments between the specialized agencies and the United Nations even 
less formal and more loosely set up than they are now, let’s try to 
correct, if there is anything wrong, the way this money is being 
alloc ated, and leave this central fund and the contribution that we 
make to it as it is now. In other words, let’s continue to have an 
expanded program of technical assistance in the U. N. 

We feel that this is beneficial from a standpoint of providing closer 
coordination. It actually pulls these specialized agencies into the 
U. N. in a more coordinated way and provides for integrating their 
programs. 

We know, for example, that there are several of these specialized 
agencies with technical assistance programs, where there is a possi- 
bility of overlap. An example of that is WHO and FAO. WHO is 
interested in health. When you get into health, you get into nutrition. 
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FAO is interested in agriculture. When you get into agriculture, you 
get into the area of nutrition. 

There are other areas where there might be overlap and duplication. 
It seems to us it is a very intelligent approach to have somebody, and 
I don’t know who it ought to be, I don’t know whether it ought to be 
TAB, to have some groups set up in the United Nations to review 
these programs, to see that we do not have this overlap and duplication 
of effort and to give some coordination to the program carried on under 
the expanded technical assistance work. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. From your observation, do you feel that the actual 
assistance programs, when they are finally implemented in a country, 
are at any particular disadvantage because of the present method of 
allocating their funds? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir, I do not. We take the position that these 
ministers of agriculture, if they are not politicians in some of these 
underdeveloped countries, then they better get to be politicians. As 
long as they are not up to par politically they cannot be effective 
regardless of how funds for technical assistance are provided. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether they are working directly with 
FAO or the money is coming in to the so-called state department in 
some of these underdeveloped countries, they still have to learn the 
arts of political democracy. 

In other words, they have to be politicians, practical politicians, it 
seems to me, however this money comes into the underdeveloped areas 
where a technical assistance program is being carried on. 

We are not too concerned about the political aspect. We don’t 
think that you can take this program completely out of politics—we 
don’t care how you give the money out to FAO, whether it goes through 
the United Nations or goes directly from the United States to FAO. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Then you feel that further decentralization than 
we have now would perhaps be a disadvantage? 

Mr. Jounson. We think it very definitely would be. Our basic 
premise, of course, is based on the fact that we feel that this would 
tend to weaken the total program of the United Nations as well as the 
programs of the other specialized agencies. 

For example, we think it would be just complete folly for all the 
people who contribute now to the expanded technical assistance fund 
to go around and try to divvy out their contribution to each one of the 
specialized agencies. 

The truth of the matter is that we very strongly suspect that the 
specialized agency that has spent the most on public relations and did 
the best job of politicing would get most of the money. 

If you want to inject politics in this thing just start having each of 
these countries that contribute to the expanded technical assistance 
fund divide up their contribution between all of these different special- 
ized agencies. ‘Then you really will have politics injected in it. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Then each specialized agency, in order to obtain 
funds for technical assistance, would need to constantly increase its 
political activities to keep up in the race? 

Mr. Jounson. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Carnawan. Are there further comments? Thanks for your 
appearing before the committee and for your contribution, 
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Mr. CarnaHan. Now we have with us Mr. Wallace J. Campbell, 
director of the Washington office of the Cooperative League of the 
USA. 


We are glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE USA 


Mr. CampBELL. First, I would like to identify myself, and then 
bring my remarks directly to the point which has been at issue most 
here this afternoon. 

My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of the Washing- 
ton office of the Cooperative League of the USA. 

The league includes in its membership more than 2 million members 
of consumer, service, and purchasing cooperatives, in addition to more 
than 3 million members of rural electric cooperatives associated with 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, and 8 million 
members of credit unions associated with the Credit Union National 
Association. 

We don’t add all of these together because there is some duplica- 
tion. But there are about 12 million members in the associations in 
the league. 

I would like, if I may, to interrupt my statement to talk most 
directly to the issue which has been most controversial here this 
afternoon. 

We would not oppose a study by the Congress on this matter of 
appropriations. We feel that any time the Congress studies the 
matter of the United Nations and the specialized agencies that more 
good comes of it. It is a very fine educational process. 

We would object, however, if such a study were used as an excuse 
for delaying appropriations for the specialized agencies or the tech- 
nical assistance program or if it were used as a device to try to under- 
cut the United Nations. However, a study itself is always in order. 

If such a study revealed that there were a ‘‘dire plot” to “‘control and 
dominate” the FAO or any other of the specialized agencies from 
New York headquarters, then certainly something should be done. 

We don’t feel that would be revealed by such a study, but that 
study would reveal problems in coordination and that the present 
program is one of several possible ways to meet this problem of 
coordination. 

Grover Cleveland once said that ‘to understand a problem one must 
understand how it became a problem.” I think that is particularly 
important in this regard. When the technical assistance program 
became a national and international issue, it came out of a speech 
that President Truman made in 1949. The U.N. specialized agencies 
were already in existence. 

Some of them were carrying on programs of technical assistance. 
But it was realized that a great deal more had to be done in technical 
assistance if the job was to be accomplished. 

So, a voluntary fund was created in the United Nations to provide 
an opportunity for the nations that wanted to do more than they 
were doing in the regular programs to make a contribution to the 
expanded technical assistance program. 

{ think the word “expanded” ought to be underlined at this point. 
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If the United States had tried to expand the work cf the specialized 
agencies through very large additional contributions to the existing 
agencies, we might have destroyed the independence of the United 
Nations. There is something very important and precious about 
having the United States contribute only a given percentage to the 
administrative and regular programs of these specialized agencies. 

These mutually agreed upon contributions give them the feeling of 
independence. It gives all the countries a sense of participation, 
It removes any aspect of charity or emergency from the program. 

To preserve that independence, and yet also get an expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance going, a technical assistance fund was 
created in the United Nations with all of the countries that wanted 
to make contributions accordingly. 

This made it possible for the United States to contribute some- 
thing over 60 percent to the technical-assistance program in its 
earliest stage. This could be done without destroying the existing 
relationships in the administrative and regular programs. 

It has been the policy of the United States to cut the percentage of 
this contribution down gradually. It started at a little above 60 
percent. It has been cut down to 50 percent, and I think the stated 
policy of the United States is to cut this amount back to the 33% 
percent which has become our standard contribution. 

To make a direct appropriation to each specialized agency imme- 
diately as proposed this afternoon would mean to cut that back right 
away. I am afraid that a congressional study might be used as a 
device on the part of the economizers to cut out some very fine 
technical assistance programs that ought to be continued. 

The expanded program of technical assistance needs some coordi- 
nation. 

The Cooperative League was of the opinion that the procedures 
used in the first instance were the correct ones. At that stage the 
U. N. Economic and Social Council decided that the FAO should 
receive about 29 percent of the amount that went into technical 
assistance, World Health Organization about 27 percent, ILO about 
23 percent. 

I am recalling these figures from memory, so they may not be 
exact. They indicate about the approximate percentages. 

It became apparent after that procedure had gone on for some time 
that there were certain types of projects coming in from the countries 
that didn’t fit into any one of the categories already worked out in the 
specialized agencies. 

The most important of these came in public administration, not just 
Federal Government operations, but technical assistance on how you 
organize and operate a local community government, or a munici- 
pality. 

Public administration had to fit in some other pocket. So, a sepa- 
rate agency of the United Nations was created to take care of it. 

In that same pocket went the ‘‘country representatives,’ who were 
created to try to bring some coordination, some sort of reporting, 
some intelligence on the basis of which decisions could be made. 

You will find that two of the largest items in this administration 
budget come in those two categories. 

They are legitimate expenditures, important expenditures, and 
aren’t frothy administrative overhead of the kind that people tend to 
fear. There are reasons for them. 
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It is in order for the Congress to have a study made, but I think 
it will reveal that the dire plot to control or dominate the FAO from 
New York is mostly imagination. 

We feel that the country representatives would have to be repro- 
duced in some other form if they weren’t part of technical assistance 
in the U. N. It may be that they ought to be in some other form. 
We don’t know. A study might reveal that. 

We feel, however, that this problem is exaggerated by the fact chat 
two of our great farm organizations are greatly concerned abouts it 
with the result that we might overlook some of the other problems 
that affect FAO. 

I would like to go into some of those others here. Did you have 
any questions on this particular point while we are discussing it? 

Mr. Carnauan. No; I[ think you have very clearly stated your 
position, and we apprec iate your statement. 

Mr. CampBetu. Thank you very much. I would like, if I may, to 
brief some of these points. We feel that we have to come to grips 
with a candid appraisal of the whole technical assistance program. 

The best summary of the specialized agencies of the U. N. which we 
have ever seen was one by Congressman Merrow, who said that the 
expanded technical assistance program falls into four major parts. 
The work of the Food and Agriculture Organization is designed to 
eliminate hunger; the World Health Organization to eliminate disease; 
the International Labor Organization to eliminate poverty; and 
UNESCO for the eradication of ignorance. 

I wish Mr. Merrow had been here because I would be pleased to 
have paid tribute where it belongs, to a man who has this idea in a 
very prec ise form. 

Mr. Carnauan. I am sure Mr. Merrow sincerely appreciates the 
tribute you have made to him 

Mr. CampBELL. The Cooperative League has been a member of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO since it was estab- 
lished and expects to continue its enthusiastic support for that 
program. 

The League and the Cooperative Health Federation of America, 
which is associated with it, have a keen and active interest in the work 
of the World Health Organization. For years we have worked closely 
with the International Labor Organization which includes as a funda- 
mental part of its program the organization of cooperatives to help 
raise standards of living in less deve ‘loped areas. 

Today, however, we would like to concentrate our attention on the 
U. N. Food and Agriculture Organization, not only because of its 
basic character, but also because the illustrations we cite here apply 
with equal importance to the other specialized agencies. 

It is important to keep clear the fact that United States participa- 
tion in the work of the U. N. agencies does not duplicate the technical 
assistance and economic development program which the United 
States is carrying forward bilaterally. 

There is no basic conflict, and there are tremendous supplementary 
features of the various programs which tend to strengthen each other. 
The Cooperative League is on record in continuing support of the 
United States program and feels it needs to be constantly expanded 
as we meet effectively the needs which are presented to us. 

Working through the FAO is particularly constructive because it 
requires, in its nature, the teamwork of the 72 countries which are 

73820—56——16 
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members of it. All of the participating countries contribute to its 
budget, both in its regular program and either directly or indirectly 
to its program of expanded technical assistance, even when they are 
recipients of that assistance. 

This usually comes in local currency, in local materials and local 
technical help. 

There has been the fear on the part of some members of the Congress 
that if and when the Soviet Union becomes a member of FAO it will 
somehow or other dominate or pervert the program and policy of FAO. 

I think that may lie behind the fear of centralization that was 
talked about this afternoon. 

In this connection, it is important to remember that the FAO is not 
and cannot be the tool of anybody’s foreign policy, even our own. It 
is a cooperative undertaking of the governments and is a prime 
example of our own cooperative philosophy applied to international 
self-help. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Then you don’t feel that politics may have much 
to do especially with the allocation of funds for technical assistance? 

Mr. CampBeE.u. No, I don’t, using politics in that sense, believe it 
does. Politics in a good sense is always present. Our Congress is 
made up of people who are elected politically to Congress. 

There is nothing wrong with it. It is part of our life. I don’t feel 
that there is the attempt of a bloc to try to pervert the use of these 
funds at all. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. You don’t feel then there is developing or seems 
to be developing a chance to divert the use of technical assistance 
funds for purposes other than technical assistance? 

Mr. CampsBE.LL. No; I don’t believe there is any such move as that. 

Mr. Carnawan. For the purposes of pure propaganda, for instance? 

Mr. Campse.u. No; I have no fear of that at all. 

Some of the members of this committee may remember that 
Murray D. Lincoln, president of the Cooperative League, was one of 
the United States Government delegates to the Food and Agriculture 
Conference at Hot Springs in 1943 which led to the founding of FAO. 

At that time only 44 nations participated. It was brought forth 
forceably at that time that the new organization was created primarily 
to help eliminate hunger in the world, and at that time two-thirds of 
the world’s people were underfed and ‘undernourished. 

It is interesting to note that most statistics cut that down to half 
the population at this time. 

FAO was set up as a Food and Agriculture Organization, broader 
in scope than just agriculture. Its job was to bridge the gap between 
hunger and abundance. 

I think the major point of difference in our position and that of the 
Farm Bureau and the Grange is that we feel that the word ‘food’ 
in the name ‘‘Food and Agriculture” is the fundamental word in the 
description of the organization. That has to do not only with the 
departments of agriculture around the world but it has to do with 
nutrition and health, with distribution of foodstuffs, and so forth. 

It was realized that so long as the hungry half of the world had 
no money with which to buy food, it must remain hungry unless it 
were provided with the resources of economic development. 

As a matter of fact, the world was faced with two needs: The 
hungry people needed food; the well-to-do countries needed a market. 
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The FAO became a market development device, matching surpluses 
and hunger. It was not just a channel for dispensing aid. It was, 
in fact, a cooperative for pooling efforts to find a permanent solution 
to a problem. 

When people are hungry their capacity to work is destroyed, their 
ability to produce curtailed, and effectiveness as world citizens under- 
mined. Food, therefore, becomes the first element in economic 
development. 

Because the FAO was a cooperative undertaking it directed its 
attention during the first 10 years, first toward getting enough food 
to meet the most rudimentary needs, and then later toward selective 
increases in production, placing emphasis on increases in production 
of foods which were not already in surplus supply in other areas. 

We disagree again with some of the other agricultural organizations 
which would cut back technical assistance for fear there would be too 
much production of foodstuffs. Actually, it is going to be a long 
time before there is too much food produced in the world. 

The FAO’s approach of selective production, increasing production 
of foods that are needed in new areas, is a very important device. 

As the first decade of FAO’s accomplishment was completed, FAO 
consciously turned its attention toward the problem of distribution 
of the foods that could be produced; for in large measure, with sur- 
pluses in some countries and hunger in others, the problem becomes 
one of distribution. 

In the 11th year of FAO’s work, the FAO Conference in Rome of 
November 1955 brought a review of the new programs which are 
being launched at this time. They include these dramatic elements: 

1. A worldwide survey of renewable natural resources to form the 
basis for medium and long-range policies of economic development. 

2. Collection and dissemination of information on peaceful uses 
of atomic energy so that FAO could serve member governments as a 
clearinghouse in this fast-developing field. 

This is not only sources of power for agriculture but also use of 
elements developed in atomic energy for food preservation’ and for 
elimination of disease. 

3. An expansion of regional activities, particularly in the field of 
technical assistance. These include, for example, a conference on 
development of credit unions and cooperatives in the Caribbean area, 
sponsored by the Caribbean Commission and FAO. 

I think your study mission would find, too, that part of the admin- 
istrative expenses at the U. N. go into regional conferences which 
tend to try to bring together this technical work of all the specialized 
agencies. 

4. Increased emphasis on milk and child nutrition jointly with the 
U. N. International Children’s Fund, UNICEF. 

5. A program of fellowships to provide more men of competence, 
experience and background to assist the underdeveloped countries 
in their own development. 

At that same conference in Rome this past fall, Dr. Abdel Razzak 
Sidky, Minister of Agriculture of Egypt and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, outlined six groups of problems with which the 
FAO must grapple in the years ahead. 
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. How to expand consumption, especially by reducing the cost of 
agricultural products to the consumer through greater ‘effici lency in 
produc tion and distribution. 

The need for greater flexibility of production combined with 
seahdlian of prices and security for farmers. 

Measures to overcome the stagnation of international trade ip 
farm products. 

This is really a crucial item. 

4. Measures to raise farm incomes nearer to those in other occupa- 
tions. 

5. Problems of surplus disposal, including the use of surplus prod- 
ucts for assisting economic development. 

6. Methods of ine reasing investment in agricultural development. 

The Food and Agric culture Or ganization included technical assistance 
in its functions even before President Truman dramatized the need 
by calling for a “bold new program’’ in his inaugural address in 1949. 

Unfortunately, the program was not “new” and, as it turned out, 
was not very “‘bold.’”’ But it did mobilize and coordinate greater 
activity in this field than the world had seen before. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CampsBELL. We feel the use of surpluses overseas can be tied 
in very well with economic development. 

We feel that the $8 million program for technical assistance in 
FAO is not out of proportion to the rest of the program, but that as 
we go forward there should some day be a coordination of this program. 

W e feel that the limitation on the books of the Congress, and this is 
the most crucial thing we have to recommend, is that the $2 million 
limitation on the United States contribution to FAO ought to be 
eliminated. It artificially holds down the budget of the FAO in its 
entirety. 

It almost caused an international crisis in the FAO this last time, 
and we think it should be eliminated. That completes the most 
important parts of my testimony. The other points are long range. 
I regret we have this interruption. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We certainly appreciate your coming up and 
supplying us with this information, and your constructive and helpful 
statement. The balance of your prepared statement will be inserted 
in the record, 

(The balance of the statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DirrEcTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, CooPEr- 
ATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U. §. A. 


The FAO, in what is now called its expanded technical assistance program, will 
spend approximately $8 million this coming year, providing some 450 experts in 
agricultural methods, distribution, nutrition, forestry and fisheries, and related 
projects. Some 300 fellowships will be provided, bringing local people from the 
underdeveloped countries for training into those countries more developed. 

The achievements of the technical assistance program to date have been highly 
significant—new methods of agriculture have been introduced in areas of great 
need, better seeds and new commodities, better breeding of livestock, hybrid 
varieties of existing crops, and disease prevention and related programs. 

To date the great emphasis of this technical assistance has been on food pro- 
duction; but in the second decade of the FAO, just as the regular program will 
emphasize distribution, much of the work in technical assistance wil! concern itself 
with marketing methods, organization, distribution techniques and nutritional 
knowledge. 
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Market development has to do also with the tastes, culture, eating habits and 
nutritional standards in an area. Education on better nutrition must supple- 
ment the availability of better products. American surplus dairy products going 
into an area for relief through United States voluntary agencies will someday 
create a market for American milk, cheese and butter. In some countries that 
has already been accomplished. 

From the point of view of our own self-interest, it is important to remember 
that a billion hungry people are, of course, objects of charity. When we think 
in terms of overseas aid these billion empty stomachs are a better storehouse for 
surplus foods than bulging elevators. What we forget is that a billion hungry 
people can someday be a billion potential customers, not only for agricultural 
products, but also for the abundant product of American industry. Our invest- 
ment in aid and economic development overseas can be a tremendous investment 
in America’s future prosperity. 

This: committee has a responsibility to look at the problems as well as the 
accomplishments in the field of international organizations. Here are some of 
the problems that face the FAO. 

First, there is on the statute books a congressional limitation of $2 million as the 
United States’ contrioution to FAO. That was a reasonable limitation a decade 
ago; but the work of the FAO—at our insistence as well as the insistence of its 
other 71 members—has increased substantially. Other countries are willing to 
increase their contributions to FAO, but our statutory limitation tends to fix an 
artificial ceiling on the budget of the FAO itself. 

The budget of the FAO for 1955 was $5,890,000, of which the United States paid 
30 percent, or $1,650,000. At the resent conference in Rome the Director- 
General of FAO, Dr. P. V. Cardor, recommended a budget roughly $1 million over 
that of the previous 2 years. The total recommended was $7 million. The 
United States delgation was forced by the congressional limitation to recommend 
cutting that budget back to $6.4 million. The Director-General offered his resig- 
nation, and an international crisis was precipitated, which fortunately was resolved 
a few days later. Members of the United States delegation with whom I have 
talked are not opposed to increasing the budget of FAO. They realize its tremen- 
dous value to the United States as well as to the other countries, but the congres- 
sional ceiling of $2 miilion is an arbitrary limitation. 

Some of the other specialized agencies of the United Nations do better. We 
contribute $3.15 million to the budget of UNESCO, its total budget being $9.4 
million. We contribute $2.9 million to the $8.9 million budget of the World 
Health Organization. We are not recommending a reduction of any kind in 
these budgets. We cite them as a valid precedent for increasing our participation 
in FAO. This is one of the soundest investments we make. 

A second critical factor hampering the work of FAO is the limitation imposed 
by the annual appropriations which we make. This is particularly critical in 
the technical assistance program which should employ personnel for 2-, 3-, or 5- 
year contracts. Today, what should be long-range planning is artificially cut to 
a l-year pattern by our budgetary requirements. Certainly the Congress can 
find ways, to authorize a continuing program even though actual appropriations 
may Have to be made year by year. 

Third, with FAO now 10 years old, and with the expanded technical assistance 
program 5 years old, there has grown an imbalance of budget within FAO, with 
the technical assistance division outrunning the regular program. Duplication 
of effort, staff and personnel has been kept to a minimum, but is still there. 
Steps should be taken as rapidly as seems feasible to integrate the two programs. 
Although part of this is an administrative problem, the basic cause of it grows 
out of separate appropriations and separate budgeting. 

Fourth, the problem of agricultural surpluses is not uniquely a United States 
problem, but affects all of the major producing countries. The FAO has a stand- 
ing committee working on this problem. Several times during its existence the 
FAO has brought forward recommendations for the creation of a piece of inter- 
national machinery which would make possible an international commodity 
clearinghouse, an international food reserve, a world food bank, or some other 
means. The United States Government has been the prime factor in prevent- 
ing a constructive move forward in this direction. We feel worldwide uses of 
food reserves can best be worked out in the planning stage in such a device which, 
of course, would have adequate protection for the United States and other 
countries. We commend this problem to study by the Congress. 

Fifth, the problem of mobilizing support and understanding for FAO should be 
solved. An excellent example of this kind of backstopping and support is in the 
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legislation by the Congress creating the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. The Commission has made the American peo le and the concerned 
groups in America much more aware of the role of UNESCO in world under. 
standing, and has provided guidance and direction for United States policy 
affecting UNESCO. While it may not be necessary to have as elaborate 4 
structure for FAO, there is reason to believe that the Department of Agriculture 
or the Congress should take steps to create modest machinery for such support, 

Sixth, there is already existing a close and effective working relationship among 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations and close cooperation with United 
States Government agencies interested in the same fields. We are not recom- 
mending integration of all these programs, for such integration might stifle the 
initiative and variety of approaches which have great merit. We are eager to 
commend cooperation among the agencies. An outstanding example of this is 
the joint work of FAO, UNESCO and other agencies in solving the problems of 
the arid areas. Here, for example, too, is one of the places where experience 
outside of the United States can help us in one of America’s critical, but litile- 
publicized, problems. 

The United Nations has a tremendous job cut out for itself in the field of inter- 
national security and peaceful relations. It is important to understand, however, 
that the day-to-day basis for world cooperation lies in the work of the specialized 
agencies which serve the people of all nations. 


Mr. Carnauan. I have a letter from Mr. Homer L. Brinkley, 
executive vice president of the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, in which he submits a statement for the record. The statement 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES ON ExXpanp- 
ING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONCERNING THE Foop AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives has traditionally been in favor 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization and has supported its work in th 
technical assistance field in foreign countries. The program has been partici- 
pated in by member countries on a growing basis and the work has been generally 
acceptable and constructive. 

We are concerned, however, that the expanded technical assistance program 
which has been grafted upon the regular program of FAO, appears to have injected 
some very unhealthy issues into the operation of FAO. We refer particularly to 
the fact that there has been developed two separate sets of criteria, programs, and 
program controls—one for the regular work program of FAO and one for the 
expanded work under control of ECOSOC. Yet both areas of work activity are 
one and the same program. With the expanded program on a basis of voluntary 
contributions, it is difficult to plan continuity and to establish permanent levels 
of operation, which makes effective operation extremely uncertain and dependent 
to an inordinate degree on United States contributions. While ours is the major 
contribution there can be no effective guidance or impact upon the program 
because of the interposition of ECOSOC and the U. N. between our contributions 
and final use. 

The administrative disadvantages of a special account for the expanded pro- 
gram, set up on the basis of control by the Secretary General of the United Nations 
with arbitrary allocations to that account made to operating organizations, clearly 
lays the basis for ultimate controls of their programs and operations by an inter- 
national political organization with no competence in the technical field. FAO 
is a technical organization and should be operated by trained technicians, not 
only as to program decision but their implementation. 

There have already been efforts, we understand, on the part of member govern- 
ments of ECOSOC and the United Nations General Assembly, to secure contro! 
of the programs and disbursement of funds rather than continue them in the 
governing bodies of the operating organizations. This has led to friction within 
these bodies and between them. For example, under the current procedures 
established by these U. N. bodies, countries receiving technical assistance develop 
the prozrams and they are approved by the U. N. bodies without the approval of 
the operating organizations. This injects international political considerations 
rather than those of a technical nature. 
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Further, there is required a very foolish procedure of having to maintain two 
sets of administrative and financial operations as well as two sets of advisory and 
reporting relationships. Yet, these technical bodies carry out one rather than 
two programs, and divisions as mentioned above tend to maintain an entirely 
fictitious and useless basis for operation. 

In view of all these disadvantages, and so that continuity on a sound long-term 
basis of these technical cooperation programs may be provided, we believe it to 
be necessary that the basis of operation be transferred from that of voluntary 
contributions to a special account in the United Nations, to one of participating 
countries making contributions on a regular and foreseeable basis to FAO. This 
would eliminate many of the disadvantages listed and would keep the control of 
technical programs in the hands of technically trained people without dominance 
by international politics, and would permit of sound forward planning. 

Contributions, moreover, should be made in currencies which are usable for 
general purposes or which are convertible and thus freely available in the opera- 
tion of the program. This would eliminate the situation of Russian contribu- 
tions which are made in rubles which are inconvertible and therefore usable only 
for payment to Russian technicians 

Generally, a transfer of the present basis of dual operation to the regular basis 
we propose, would mean far greater efficiency and devotion to practical food and 
agriculture projects. The regular coodinating machinery of the U. N. is regarded 
as adequate to safeguard integrated operations and to avoid duplication. 


Mr. CarNAHAN. The committee will stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 4:17 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1956 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:47 a. m., in room 
G-8, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Carnanan. The committee will come to order. 

We are continuing hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. 

We have as our first witness this morning Mr. Paul Barringer, 
Director, Office of Transport and Communication, Department of 
State. 

Mr. Barringer, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL BARRINGER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TRANS- 
PORT AND COMMUNICATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Barrincer. I do, Mr. Chairman. With your permission, I will 
read that statement, and following its conclusion would be delighted 
to answer questions that you might have. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) was estab- 
lished after World War II to foster the development of international 
civil aviation and to help make it safe, regular, efficient, and eco- 
nomical. 

The work which ICAO has done in the 10 years of its existence 
toward achieving these objectives reflected generally in the great in- 
crease in the volume of international air traffic and mm the decrease in 
accident rates on international air routes. 

ICAO has adopted and, wherever practicable, its 67 member na- 
tions have put into effect through their own national regulations 14 
sets of international standards and recommended practices covering 
all technical fields in which uniformity can improve and assist air nav- 
igation. 

As a result, United States citizens traveling on international air- 
lines can be assured that an acceptable standard of safety is being met 
by the aircraft in which they travel, by the air crews which fly the 
aircraft and by the ground crews which operate the air navigation 
facilities and services upon which these flights depend. 

United States pilots flying along international air routes in almost 
any part of the free world can expect to find uniform rules of the air 
and procedures for air traffic control, aviation meteorology and com- 
munications. 
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ICAO’s worldwide code of technical standards has been developed 
through a series of international conferences and is based on the ex- 
perience and recommendations of the countries participating in the 
conferences. The United States, of course, is a major participant in 
these ICAO conferences. 

Similarly ICAO has adopted international standards calling for 
uniformity and simplification of international border-crossing pro- 
cedures, including customs, immigration, and quarantine regulations, 
These facilitation measures have proven of great importance to the 
economies and public convenience of international air transport. 

ICAO’s North Atlantic ocean stations program, in which 15 coun- 
tries now participate, provides meteorological information, naviga- 
tional aids to aircraft flying the North Atlantic routes, communica- 
tions facilities, and standby search and rescue facilities for aircraft 
and surface vessels in distress. 

In addition, 11 countries whose airlines fly the North Atlantic 
contribute jointly to the cost of maintaining and operating weather 
observation stations, aeronautical communications oor stations— 
I might interpose here that Loran is a type of electronic navigation 
aid which is essential to ocean shipping and is used by the aircraft 
flying over those areas—and other air navigation ae in Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. 

Although the ICAO joint support program is a voluntary one, 
almost all countries flying over the North Atlantic, including the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the newest operator, have recognized 
its value and have agreed to contribute on the basis of their pro- 
portionate share of the civil air traffic. 

I have mentioned only a few of the more important examples of 
international cooperation through ICAO which have contributed to 
the safety, regularity, and efficiency of international flight. 

I understand that Mr. Joseph Blatt, Assistant Administrator, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Commerce, will also 
appear before your committee today and will undoubtedly explain 
in greater detail the importance of the Organization (ICAQ) to 
American-flag carriers in their international operations. 

Although the Department of State is responsible for the admin- 
istrative support oan formal instructions to United States dele- 
gations to ICAO meetings, United States positions on aviation ques- 
tions in ICAO are formulated by the interdepartmental Air Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

The Departments of State, Commerce, Treasury, Post Office, Army, 
Navy and Air Force, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal 
Communications Commission are the voting members of the com- 
mittee. The Bureau of the Budget and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion participate without vote. 

In conclusion, I believe the committee will be interested to know 
that the military departments also support the objectives of the Organ- 
ization as beneficial to all international air navigation. 

The Department of the Air Force has prepared a pamphlet on 
its interest in ICAO which your committee may wish to make a part 
of the record of these hearings. 

T have that, Mr. Chairman, if you would be interested. 

Mr. Carnanan. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 685-91.) 
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Mr. Barrrncer. That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I will be glad to attempt to answer questions. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Barringer, we are glad that you have been with 
us this morning and have given us this prepared statement. 

I am sure that the members of the committee will have some ques- 
tions perhaps that they would like to ask you. 

I wish, if you would, that you would comment on the conditions that 
existed in the field of international aviation prior to the formation 
of ICAO. 

Mr. Barrincer. Mr. Chairman, when the war really started in 1939, 
the carriage of passengers and freight by air, although it was rapidly 
growing in importance at that time, was still only a very relatively 
minor means of international transport, except in those sections of the 
world where surface transport was unavailable. 

The military pressures of World War II appeared to telescope what 
might have otherwise been about a quarter of a century of normal 
peacetime aviation development into those few short years of the war. 

Wartime cooperation solved many international aviation problems. 
But there, of course, were a great number of technical and political 
problems to which solutions had to be found if the wartime expansion 
of international aviation was to redound to the assistance of civil avia- 
tion in the international field. 

Consequently, the Government of the United States conducted ex- 
ploratory discussions with other allied nations during the early months 
of 1944. 

As a result of these talks the United States served as host to the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Conference, which consisted of 52 of the 
allied and neutral nations, held in Chicago in November and December 
of 1944, 

The International Civil Aviation Conference drew up the conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation, which was ratified with the ad- 
vice and consent of our Senate, and which provided for the formation 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization, more commonly 
known as ICAO. 

Mr. Carnanan. I get from your statement that ICAO has a fund 
at its disposal other than its regular budget assigned to it through the 
U.N.; is that true? 

Mr. Barrincer. That is correct. I don’t know the exact amount. I 
will turn to my associate Mr. French for that. But each year the 
United Nations assigns to its specialized agency, ICAO, a certain sum 
to be used for technical assistance in those countries of the world who 
need such assistance for the benefit of all international aviation. Have 
you got that figure, Mr. French ? 

In the calendar year, Mr. Chairman, 1955, the amount assigned by 
the U. N. to ICAO for technical assistance was approximately 
$956,000. 

Mr. CarnaHan. What type of technical assistance program do you 
carry on? Would you give us an example? 

Mr. Barrincer. An example would be the instruction of air traffic 
controllers in ICAO procedures in those countries that have not had 
the experience and need this kind of instruction, instruction in com- 
munications procedures; the operation of advanced electronic air 
navigational devices of one sort and another. So that the benefit 
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accrues to all member nations who may be flying in the territory of 
that nation. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I notice in your statement you say : “ICAO’s North 
Atlantic ocean station program in which 15 countries now participate 
provides different types oeeeeiree 9 

Is that paid for from your regular budget or is that voluntary 
contributions ¢ 

Mr. Barrincer. The United States contributes in kind, that is, by 
operating a certain number of ocean station vessels, based on its pro- 
portionate share of the North Atlantic air traffic. 

Mr. CarnaHan. This organization evidently is an example of in- 
ternational cooperation which brings definite and concrete benefits 
to the United States ? 

Mr. Barrincer. I think that is unquestioned, sir. The industry, 
and I believe Mr. Stuart G. Tipton, who is the president of the Air 
Transport Association, is very desirous of testifying before this com- 
mittee and hopes to be available a little later today, would support 
that statement. 

In addition, as I mentioned in my prepared statement, the military 
departments strongly support the activities and objectives of the 
organization. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any questions at this 
time. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have two questions. Is there any opposition 
to the United States participation in this organization ? 

Mr. Barringer. I know of no opposition. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. How much does the CAA have to do with the 
running of it? Anything? 

Mr. Barrincer. A very great deal, sir. As I mentioned in my pre- 
pared statement, the positions that we take in the ICAO were prepared 
and cleared through the so-called interdepartmental Air Coordinating 
Committee. 

The Department of Commerce, of which the CAA is a part, is a 
voting member of that committee. On all technical matters in civil 
aviation, the committee, of course, and the State Department as a 
part of that committee, looks to the CAA for the basic advice and 
counsel as to what position should be taken. 

In addition, personnel of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
are included in all of our delegations to these conferences. ; 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Are they cooperative and on the ball? It is 
my personal experience with them at a national level that they are 
a pretty miserable organization. 

Mr. Barrincer. I can speak unqualifiedly, sir, from nearly 10 years 
of personal experience in this field, that the organization has been 
very much on the ball insofar as the international work goes, which 
is the only area that I know. 

They have been able representatives of the United States positions 
and objectives abroad. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am glad to hear that because at the national 
level they certainly haven’t. I know of one airport where they have 
had ground-control equipment lying in a hangar for 3 years. They 
haven’t gotten around to installing it yet. They probably won’t until 
somebody gets killed. 
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I travel the international lines a good bit, and I didn’t want to get 
mixed up in that. 

Mr. LeCompte. You didn’t want it any worse than 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think it is good, but I didn’t want the CAA 
to get their fingers in it too deeply. 

Mr. Carnanan. What is the basis for apportioning the expense of 
the Organization and what percentage does the United States con- 
tribute ¢ 

Mr. Barrinerr. The basis for apportioning the expenses of ICAO 
is primarily the country’s relative capacity to pay. 

Another highly important factor that is given weight in allocating 
these expenses is the country’s interest and importance in the civil 
aviation field. 

As to the second part of your question, Mr. Chairman, the United 
States contributes 3314 percent of the ICAO’s assessed budget ; 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you comment for us on the activities of the 
Communist members of the Organization ? 

Mr. Barrincer. The only Communist members of ICAO are Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Poland has never participated in the Organiza- 
tion and has never paid any contributions. 

Czechoslovakia is now seriously in arrears in her contributions. It 
is only recently that Czechoslovakia showed any interest in trying to 
make an arrangement for the settlement of its arrears. It has “not 
been an active participant in the work of the Organization. 

Mr. Carnanan. Then there is no active’ participation on the part 
of any Iron Curtain country ¢ 

Mr. Barrincer. No, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just came in. I am 
sorry to be late. Since I have just arrived, I have no questions. I 

want to say I will read your statement carefully. 

Mr. Zasvockr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t remember if Mr. Barringer 
in his testimony touched upon the binding effect of the decisions 
of ICAO on the United States or any participating member. If not, 
would vou care to comment? 

Mr. Barringer. Mr. Congressman, we have a general obligation as 
a party to the convention to cooperate in the work of the Organization. 

However, the Organization makes recommendations to its member 
States, and those can only be carried out under our own laws and 
regulations. 

There i is, to answer specifically to your question, no bindimg obliga- 
tion on the United States to implement anything that the Organiza- 
tion may recommend. 

Mr. Zasiockr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Does the United States aviation industry concerned 
with international activities have an opportunity to present its views 
when the United States position is being formulated for ICAO con- 
ference items ? 

Mr. Barringer. Very distinctly so, sir. The Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, which I mentioned a moment ago, which is the association 
to which all our international air carriers belong, that is, the scheduled 
international air carriers, and the Aircraft Industries Association, the 
association of the inanufacturers of aircraft and component parts, both 
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participate in this interdepartmental coordinating committee, which 
formulates United States positions for ICAO meetings. 

On many occasions representatives of those organizations are in- 
cluded in the delegation of the United States to the various conferences 
of ICAO. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you feel that the general public in the United 
States knows much about or understands the work of ICAO? 

Mr. Barrincer. When you speak of the general public, Mr. Chair- 
man, I doubt if they do understand or know much about it. 

Certainly the interested segments of the United States public and 
industry are very conscious of its work and, to my knowledge, have 
constantly supported that work. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. But it is an important participation by the United 
States in very essential international agreements ? 

Mr. Barrincer. We feel it is absolutely essential to the safety, reg- 
ularity, and economic operation of our international air transport, 
which of course is of great convenience to the public and is also of 
a national-interest character. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel the public then wouldn’t want to be 
without the services even though they don’t understand in detail what 
they are? 

Mr. Barringer. I am sure they would not, sir. 

Mr. Carnauan. I would like to ask again Mr. Hays’ question: You 
find no opposition to our participation in this international organiza- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Barrincer. We know of no such opposition, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. It is encouraging to know, that there are interna- 
tional organizations in which we participate that are not subjected to 
criticism. 

Are there further questions? If there are no further questions, 
again we thank you for your appearance and for your contribution to 
this study. 

Mr. Barringer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. As our next witness, we have Mr. Joseph D. Blatt, 
Assistant Administrator for Planning, Research, and Development of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Blatt, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH D. BLATT, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR PLANNING, RESEARCH, AND DEVELOPMENT, CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Buatr. I do, sir. I am sorry I do not have sufficient copies for 
distribution. 

Mr. Carnanan. Will you present your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Buarr. Thank you, sir. 

The objectives of United States participation in the work of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization parallel internationally the 
domestic objectives set forth in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 of 
encouraging and fostering the development of civil aeronautics and 
air commerce. All segments of international United States civil avia- 
tion—the international scheduled air carrier, nonscheduled air carrier, 
and business and executive operators—benefit by our participation in 
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Due to the magnitude of our international air operations, the United 
States has a tremendous stake in the activities of ICAO. If we con- 
sider, for example, the fact that in ry calendar year 1954 United 
States flag scheduled air carriers flew 2,800,000 passengers 3,700 mil- 
lion miles, serving almost every country in the free world, we can 
gain some appreciation of our international operations. 

Of all the aircraft operated in the free world by international 
scheduled air carriers, United States and foreign, 84 percent are of 
United States manufacture. Forty-six percent of all the aircraft en- 
gaged in international scheduled air operations are operated by United 
States flag carriers 

United States airlines were responsible for nearly 60 percent of the 
ton-miles offered for sale on scheduled services ; 57 percent of the ton- 
miles sold, and 59 percent of the passengers carried in 1954. 

Of the remaining member states of ICAO, no single one produced 
more than 5 percent. In the North Atlantic service 43 percent of the 
total civil air operations are conducted by United States flag carriers. 
It is quite obvious from these statistics that there can be no question as 
to the fact that the United States plays the dominant role in interna- 
tional air operations. 

The United States, in addition to being the dominant international 
air operator, has been successful in being most influential in effecting 
the development of the international standards and recommended 
practices of ICAO. 

This influential role, backed by United States aviation know-how 
has resulted in the drafting of international rules which he~ + provided 
all international air service with a standard of safety equivalent to 
that reflected in the United States civil air regulations. 

These rules have been most beneficial to the United States flag car- 
riers since the United States has succeeded in injecting into the inter- 
national standards United States domestic practices. 

It is most interesting to note that in the United States Civil Air 
Reculations, part 60, it is noted that an airman who complies fully 
with part 60 of the United States regulations, while over the high seas 
will be in compliance with the standards and recommended practices 
of ICAO. 

This injection of United States domestic practices into the interna- 
tional standard has, in part, been responsible for the ability of the 
United States flag carriers to maintain their dominant role in interna- 

tional air operations. 

Aviation, today, draws on many skills and specialties. It has been 
necessary for ICAO to promulgate international standards and recom- 
mended practices in the following 14 technical areas and 1 nontech- 
nical area. These are: 

1. Personnel licensing. 
2. Rules of the air. 
3. Meteorology and meteorological codes. 
. Aeronautical charts. 
Dimensional units to be used in air/ground communications. 
é. Aircraft nationality and registration marks. 
7. Operation of aircr aft—International commerce air transport. 
8. Airworthiness of aircraft. 
a Facilitation. 
. Aeronautical telecommunications. 
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11. Air traffic services. 

12. Search and rescue. 

13. Aircraft accident inquiry. 

14. Airdromes. 

15. Aeronautical information services. 

Safe, efficient, and reliable international air operations are depend- 
ent upon these published standards. Through a series of meetings 
called by ICAO in various geographical areas of the world, the facili- 
ties and services of the world required to support international air 
navigation have been determined and an integrated network of air 
routes, airports, meteorological, communications, and traffic control 
services now exists. These ICAO air routes are used daily by United 
States flag carriers and the aircraft of other nations. 

One of the more spectacular achievements that can be credited to 
United States participation in the work of ICAO is the establishment 
of English as the international aviation language. Due to need for 
the rapid exchange of information between the air traffic controller 
and the pilot, voice communications is a requirement of aviation 
today. 

We could not tolerate the time loss that would result from a Morse- 
code-type communications system. But language differences created 
what at first was considered an unsurmountable difficulty. 

However, through the diligent work of the United States in ICAO, 
English was finally adopted as the international standard. This per- 
mits the pilots of United States aircraft to communicate directly with 
traffic controllers at foreign locations. Other examples can be cited. 
The international aviation rules of the road are in fact United States 
practices and policies. 

Through its participation in ICAO, United States aviation practices 
and policies have become to a large extent the practices and policies of 
the world. Thus, United States aircraft, wherever they fly, find more 
uniform facilities, services, and practices than would have been possi- 
ble without ICAO. 

Navigational aids are uniform on a worldwide basis, thus aircraft 
are not required to carry different navigational aid equipment for 
flights in the various areas of the world. 

Likewise, practices almost identical with the United States Civil 
Air Regulations, regulations of the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics national standards and United States technical standard 
orders are found throughout the world. The philosophy of air traffic 
control as practiced in the United States is the international standard. 

Our participation in the work of ICAO has been a 10-year endeavor. 
The work is not yet completed. I have mentioned just a few of the 
accomplishments of the Organization. But when you consider that 
the views of 67 member states must be heard and when the complexities 
of the varied technical subjects are analyzed, I believe we must con- 
clude that the United States has gone a long way toward achieving 
its objectives with ICAO at a most reasonable cost. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnauan. Thank you, Mr. Blatt. 

On the international standards that have been adopted or set up 
by ICAO, are there very many aircraft flying about the world that 
do not adhere to these standards? 

Mr. Buarr. Not aircraft flying internationally. 
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Mr. Carnanan. The Iron Curtain countries, if they happen to cross 
the borders? 

Mr. Barr. It is most peculiar, but the Iron Curtain countries are 
very, very much interested in the work of ICAO even though, as Mr. 
Barringer has stated, they do not participate. 

We find that the Iron Curtain countries do send observers to m: ny 
ICAO meetings, and from our information are in effect following 
many ICAO standards and recommended practices, even though they 
are not part of the Organization. 

Mr. Carnanan. I was interested in your comments that the lan- 


guage for communication is English. You mean that with all aircraft 


flying internationally the communication between the aircraft and 
ground stations can be ¢ arried on in English? 

Mr. Buiarr. Yes, sir. The requirement of ICAO is that in other 
than English-speaking countries the controller must be bilingual. He 
must speak the language of the state in which the facility exists, and 
English. 

Mr. Carnanan. Those are the only two languages required ? 

Mr. Buarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Right along with that, before we get off the 
subject, by that you mean the pilot or somebody on the plane must also 
be able to speak English ¢ 

Mr. Buarr. No, sir. The pilot might be a national of the country 
he is coming into and could converse with the controller in that 
language. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I will take a specific case. I heard of a case not 
long ago where a Yugoslav airline plane made a landing at Paris and 
the pilot couldn't speak either French or English. What about that / 

Mr. Biarr. Yugoslavia, of course, is not a member of ICAO and 
is not bound by the convention. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They have an international airline, don’t they / 

Mr. Buarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They come into the traffic pattern where our 
planes are flying and where other planes are flying ¢ 

Mr. Buarr. That is true. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. So, you could have the possibility then that you 
could have a lot of trouble with a situation like that; is that correct 4 

Mr. Buarr. That is correct, sir. That could be a very great source 
of confusion and danger in the air. 

Mr. Carnantan. One further question: Are international pilots also 
required to speak the language of their native country and English ¢ 

Mr. Brarr. They are required to speak English if they are going 
to land or utilize facilities in an English-speaking country. If they 
are going to be operating only between or over countries of their own 
national tongue, there would be no requirement because the traffic 
controllers there would be bilingual. 

Mr. Carnanan. If he were operating into a country where he did 
not speak the language of that country, then English would be re- 
quired 4 

Mr. Buarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. A pilot of a foreign plane coming into New 
York must speak English ? 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir. 


TAR20— 56 17 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Apparently if they are not a signatory of this, 
they don’t have to speak anything but their own language. 

Mr. Zasiocki. A pilot flying to a country other than his own must 
have a knowledge of English ? 

Mr. Buarr. Yes. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. What was your question? Anybody who was a 
signatory of the agreement ? 

“Mr. ZAsiockt. A flyer of a foreign country’s plane that is a signa- 
tory or a participant of ICAO must be bilingu: al; is that right ? 

Mr. Buarr. That is correct. We are using the word ‘ ‘pilot.” One 
of the aircrew must. 

Mr. CaRnaniANn. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I am just interested in that illustra- 
tion of that instance that Congressman Hays was speaking about. 

How did they get in? Did they have someone on the crew that 
knew English or French ? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I heard they just came in. The tower tried to 
contact them in every language that the controller spoke, and all they 
got back from him was Serbian, which only a few people outside of 
Serbia speak. 

They cleared the aircraft out of the vicinity and let him come in 
and land. 

Mr. Merrow. That could be very dangerous. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I thought so. I don’t know if that is a usual 
occurrence. It happened when I was in Paris, and there was a lot of 
conversation about it. 

Mr. Merrow. I didn’t hear all the testimony. How many are there 
in the ICAO? 

Mr. Buarr. Sixty-seven. 

Mr. Merrow. How many are out ? 

Mr. Buartr. I don’t know. Maybe the Department of State could 
give us some information on that. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is there any country with international airlines 
that is not a member? 

Mr. Buarr. There are no countries operating into the United 
States, its Territories, or possessions that are not members. All that 
operate into our area have responsibility. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. But there are countries; for instance, there 1s 
an airline in Moscow and they are not a member ? 

Mr. Buarr. Russia is not a member. Russia does have an inter- 
national air operation. The Soviet-Korean Airline, which also op- 
erates internationally, is not a member. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio, They have one from Finland to Russia I know, 
because I flew in and out on it. 

Mr. Merrow. It would seem, Mr. Chairman, as it has been pointed 
out, that all the countries ought to be a member of this organization. 

And is there anything that can be done to induce them to become 
members for safety’s sake ? 

Mr. Buatr. I am afraid that is outside of my realm of knowledge. 

Mr. Merrow. That is the problem. 

Mr. Buarr. Perhaps Mr. Barringer might be able to speak as to 
what could be done to encourage other countries to become members 
of ICAO. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Would you like to comment? 
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Mr. Barrincer. During the past decade the United States has made 
considerable efforts to get member states into ICAO, particularly in 
those areas into which our airlines have operated. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We might ask further: What constitutes mem- 
bership ? 

Mr. Barrincer. I think, Mr. Chairman, the membership must in- 
volve the signing and ratification of or adherence to the so-called 
Chicago Convention, the Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion, and then, of course, in that Convention is the provision that the 
contracting government becomes a member of the Organization, and, 
of course, it must pay its dues. 

Mr. Carnawan. There is no voting action required on the part of 
ICAO in the acceptance of a member # 

Mr. Barrincer. No; only in the case of countries which were ene- 
mies of the United Nations during World War II. 

Mr. CarnaHan. The Organization is open to membership from all 
countries ? 

Mr. Barringer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. You say the United States made considerable efforts 
to get them in. Why don’t they come in? What are the reasons? 

Mr. Barrtncer. There are very few states in the free world that 
are not in, and those are the ones that have no interest ‘n international 
aviation, the smaller states, the underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Merrow. All the free world is in? 

Mr. Barrtncer. Practically all the free world is in. Take, for in- 
stance, a state like Nepal has no interest in the organization nor do 
we fly to Nepal, so there is no real need for it to join. 

Mr. Merrow. States that aren’t in ought to follow the regulations 
so that situations, such as the Paris incident, wouldn’t exist like that— 
would not occur. 

Mr. Barrtncer. That is really a problem for the French. I know 
the French have been naturally quite disturbed about it and have made 
representations to the Yugoslavs not to have it occur again. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. That was not a regular flight? That was just an 
occasional plane that came in ? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. As I understand it, it was a passenger plane of 
the Yugoslav Airlines. I am only quoting. I wasn’t right at the 
airport when it happened. It Saree just prior to the time we came 
in, an hour or so. All I know about it, actually, is hearsay. So I 
am unable to say from personal knowledge. I understood it was a 
Yugoslav passenger plane on a regular Yugoslav scheduled airline. 

Mr. CarnaHAan. That flies the route day after day ? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I don’t know whether it is daily or weekly or 
triweekly, but something of the kind. 

Mr. CarnauAn. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastockt. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Hays, do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Carnanan. If there are no further questions, we appreciate 
having you here and the contribution you have made to this study. 

Mr. Buarr. Thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Carnanan. Our next witness this morning is Mr. A. C. Mac- 
Intosh, Assistant Chief of Division of Frequency Allocations and 
Treaties of the Federal Communications Commission. We have Mr. 


de Wolf also with us. Do you have any preference as to who makes 
the statement ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS COLT DE WOLF, CHIEF, TELECOMMUNI. 
CATIONS DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. peWotr. I will make the statement, and Mr. MacIntosh will 
assist In answering questions. 

The International Telecommunication Union, the initials of which 
are ITU, is the specialized agency of the United Nations for telecom- 
munications. It was established in 1865. I might say, it is the oldest 
international body. It was established in that year as the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Gnien; changed its name to International Telecom- 
munication Union in 1934, and joined the United Nations family in 
1947. There are 90 countries as full members and 5 territories and 
groups of territories as associate members. 

It operates through correspondence, plenipotentiary and adminis- 
trative conferences, and its permanent constituent bodies, namely, the 
Administrative Council, the International Frequency Registration 
Board (IFRB), the three International Consultative Committees for 
Radio, Telegraph and Telephone, and the Secretariat. The seat of 
the Union is in Geneva. 

If the chairman desires, there can be inserted in the record at this 
point a detailed description of the organization and structure of the 
Union. We have those statements here. 

Mr. Carnanan. They will be included as a part of the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at p. 692.) 

Mr. peWo rr. It is the member countries of the union (assisted by 
private companies) which install equipment and operate both national 
and international telecommunication services. The organization 
itself does not operate any services. It does not have any police or 
regulatory powers, in other words, it is not an international Federal 
Communications Commission. The member countries bind them- 
selves voluntarily in a convention and attached regulations to abide by 
the provisions set forth therein. 

The ITU’s activities are of a continuing nature. Basically, its 
traditional work has consisted of two types: First, securing agreement 
among its members on operating practices, standards and regulations 
to facilitate international communications by telephone, telegraph, 
and radio, and secondly, of improving the techniques of communica- 
tions to provide a more efficient and economical service. 

Agreements on the regulation of the services are usually reached at 
administrative conferences for telegraph, telephone and radio, and the 
results are embodied in the telegraph, telephone and radio regulations, 
which are annexed to the basic convention. The United States Is a 
party to the telegraph and radio regulations, but not the telephone 
regulations, which are mostly concerned with European telephony. 

The techniques, operating practices and standards of communici: 
tions are constantly being improved through the three international! 
consultative committees, known as the International Consultative 
Committees for Radio (CCIR), for telegraph (CCIT), and for tele 
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phone (CCIF). The United States is a member of the CCIR and 
the CCIT. At present, we are greatly concerned with the work of the 
CCIR on radio. 

One of the studies now being undertaken by the CCIR is the estab- 
lishment of international television standards (both black and white, 
and color), so that when the electronics engineers have solved the 
problem of transmitting television programs over long distances, 
every country will be able to send programs abroad, and to receive 
foreign programs, with the same equipment as is used for domestic 
programs. 

The plenipotentiary conference normally meets every 5 years to 
adminster the union, and to revise the convention. The convention 
contains the basic principles governing the conduct of international 
communications. For instance: (1) absolute priority of service for 
messages concerning safety of life, and distress messages; (2) recip- 
rocal exchange of radiocommunications in the mobile service regard- 
less of the radio system used; and (3) the prevention of harmful 
interference. 

The convention currently in force was concluded at Buenos Aires 
in 1952. It is a revision of the Atlantic City Convention of 1947, 
which made sweeping changes in the role and structure of the union, 
changes made necessary by the rapid advance of radio during World 
War ILI. 

The Atlantic City convention set up the International Frequency 
Registration Board (IFRB), composed of 11 highly qualified elec- 
tronic engineers of different nationalities to record the frequency 
assignments made by the different countries in the Master Radio 
Frequency Record and to furnish advice to the members, to the end 
that the radio spectrum may be used to the maximum efficiency pos- 
sible, and with a minimum of interference. 

The United States was chosen to designate 1 of the 11 members 
of the IFRB. The Board is currently engaged in the implementation 
of the Atlantic City radio frequency table, including the establishment 
of a high frequency broadcasting pl: in. 

One of the most important continuing activities is the publication 
by the Secretariat of documents containing information needed in 
the operation of the various communication services, such as the list 
showing to whom frequencies are assigned and the call letters of radio 
stations of all sorts. 

Through the machinery of the ITU, the United States is able to 
notify the frequencies it uses, and to obtain protection for them 
from harmful interference or unauthorized use by other countries. 
In the telegraph and radio regulations, the United States communica- 
tion companies have a set of rules which enable them to conduct their 
international business in an orderly way. The standardization of 
operating procedures, the types of messages, the accounting proce- 
dures, and all the myriad details connected with the conduct of 
their business are set out. 

The United States also derives many benefits from the studies of 
the International Consultative Committees: for example, it can ex- 
plain its progressive ideas to other countries for the improvement of 
their own communication systems, and can learn from the scientists 
of other countries new techniques which they may have developed, 
and adapt them to our use. It can work with the experts of other 
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countries in the solution of technical or scientific problems which may 
be temporary impediments to greater efficiency in radio or use of the 
radio spectrum. 

Finaily, and most important to the people of the United States and 
others, the ITU established procedures which insure that in case of 
disaster on the sea or land, or in the air, a distress call will imme- 
diately be heard, and heeded. The sinking of the Zitanic in 1919 
gave a great impetus to the demand that all countries unreservedly 
observe the rules concer ning distress calls. 

That is the end of my statement, sir. I will be very glad to answer 
questions, and Mr. McIntosh of the Federal Communications ( om- 
mission, who is next to me here. I am a lawyer and he is a radio 
engineer. 

Mr. Carnauan. I notice on page 2, at the bottom of the page, your 
comment regarding the transmission of television programs over long 
distances. Do you anticipate such within the near future? 

Mr. peWoxr. We don’t anticipate it, sir, in the near future between 
the United States and the Continent, of Europe. In Europe itself 
they have already made arrangements for something which is known 
as Eurovision, and which is an agreement among the various western 
countries to exchange programs from time to time, such as the time of 
the coronation of the Queen of England. 

In order to be able to transmit programs from this country to 
{urope, and vice versa, we would need either a coaxial telephone 
‘able susceptible of carrying television programs, and none is envis- 
aged at this time, or a series “of microwave relay systems which would 
go from this country to Europe. It is entirely feasible engineeringly ; 
it is more a question of economics 

Mr. CarnaHan. Of course, that is a question which immediately 
confronts the European countries, because I am sure that in watching 
television in many European countries you will be tuned in on a 
station from a neighboring country. 

Mr. peWotr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in what Mr. deWolf 
had to say just now about this coaxial cable. You say it is feasible 
economically. Are there plans to put one across the ocean? 

Mr. peWorr. Yes, sir, Mr. Congressman. There is at present being 
built between the United States and Europe a coaxial cable, which is 
being financed half by the AT&T and half by the General Post Office 
of Great Britain. 

Next year we will have a submarine cable susceptible of carrying 38 
channel voices without any interruption due to atmospheric conditions 
or anything else. That particular cable is not being built so that it 

can carry television programs. The reason for that, I think, is that 
television programs require very wide band, and it would be uneco- 
nomical for that company to build a cable which would carry television 
programs, but it is entirely feasible technically. 

Mr. Merrow. This cable is carrying telephone messages ? 

Mr. peWorr. This will be entirely telephone conversations for pri- 
vate individuals and government. 

Mr. Merrow. It is being laid at the present time ? 

Mr. peEWo tr. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. They are manufacturing that in New Hampshire. 
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Mr. peWotr. Yes; you are right. Some cable is being manufac- 
tured there; some is being manufactured in England. 

Mr. Merrow. On the other cable, you say it is entirely feasible ? 

Mr. peEWo rr. That iscorrect. Mr. McIntosh. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. McINTOSH, ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEERS IN 
CHARGE OF FREQUENCY ALLOCATION AND TREATY DIVISION, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. McInvosu. It is feasible. The problem is one of band width. 
Our voices here take up a band width of perhaps 2500 cycles, but a 
television signal will take something in the order of 414 million cycles. 

Mr. Merrow. How big a cable is that ? 

Mr. McInrosu. The design of a submarine coaxial cable for tele- 
vision channels, for long distances, is an engineering possibility, but 
it is not at this point an engineering practicality. 

We have made one very decided step forward in terms of trans- 
mitting television progr ams to other countries in that we have author- 
ized the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to have a special 
microwave radio circuit between the southern portion of Florida and 
Cuba. That is a radio circuit, using frequencies in the approximate 
vicinity of 800 megacycles. It is so designed that it can carry 
hundreds of ordinary telephone calls for the public service that we have 
on land line, and it is also designed that it can be used to transmit tele- 
vision programs, so that a program emanating either in Cuba or the 
United States could be transmitted to the other countr y. 

There is no problem on transmitting these television programs over 
great distances where we have land, such as throughout the continental 
United States. We, of course, are all aware of the transcontinental 
programing, and as long as we have land available and we can estab- 
lish conventional microwave radio relay stations about every 30 or 40 
or 50 miles, we can transmit the programs for any distance. It is the 
overwater paths that present the engineering problem for the future. 

Mr. Merrow. As far as can be seen at the moment, then, the coaxial 

cable is the only way to get it over water; is that it? 

Mr. McInvosu. No, sir. Depending on the distances involved, we 
can also do it by microwave. Now, when we lay out a globe, I believe, 
this is purely from memory, that if we want to go up on the northern 
route, say, across the Atlantic and go up through Canada and New- 
foundland and Greenland, Iceland, and so forth, that the greatest 
overwater distances are only in the vicinity of about 300 miles. 

We have techniques on the horizon which we have great hopes for, 
which may in the distant future offer the possibility of transmitting 
band widths as great as those required for television. 

Mr. Merrow. That is over 300 miles. You think that probably it 
will work out instead of a cable? 

Mr. McIntosu. It could be either or both. 

Mr. Merrow. We could have a combination ? 

Mr. Mcinrosn. Yes, sir. There are still other methods that have 
been suggested. I recall General Sarnoff, who is the president of the 

Board of the Radio Corporation of America, addressed a large audi- 
ence in the Library of Congress, I believe a number of Members of 
Congress were present, several years ago, when General Sarnoff sug- 
vested using airplanes at high altitudes, but circulating more or less 
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in a stationary way, at relay points about every 400 miles, and by 
that means they could be relayed. 

Mr. Merrow. If they kept an airplane up there circling, they might 
get into an air problem. 

Mr. McINrosu. I am not promoting any particular method. But 
there are various ways of doing this sort of thing. 

As you might suspect, the real problem is one of economics and 
demand. 

Mr. Merrow. Is there any limit to the simultaneous programs of 
transmissions that may be made at one time ? 

Mr. McInvosn. No practical limit that we need worry about. The 
radio spectrum does have finite limits, and it will carry only so much 
intelligence. But certainly for any number of different programs 
that would be within the practical demand boundaries, why, that could 
easily be handled. 

Mr. Merrow. They could go either way at the same time without 
interference ¢ 

Mr. McIntosu. Yes, sir. I believe we are talking about something, 
though, perhaps for the next generation rather than our own, although 
the radio art does move very fast, and we don’t like to get pinned 
down on predictions because whenever we say that we don’t: think 
this or that can be done, or done within certain time limits, we may find 
that the newspaper on the street has the answer to it already for us. 

Mr. Carnanan. We are getting to where we do the “impossible” 
much quicker than we used to do it. 

Mr. McIntosu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. If we get to where we can read the wave emanations 
from minds, we are going to be in a good fix, aren’t we? 

Mr. p—eWotr. That sounds very dangerous, 

Mr. Merrow. Does the ITU have laboratories where it is doing some 
research ? 

Mr. peWo tr. Only in telephony. That is only for Europe. Be- 
cause in Europe, as you of course realize, there are a number of coun- 
tries and they don’t have any long-lines division of the A. T. & T., as 
we are blessed with. So, the ITU in telephony does have a small place 
where they measure equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Merrow. They are not doing original research ? 

Mr. peWotr. No. That is done ‘through the member countries, and 
then it goes to the committee where they get together and reach con- 
clusions. 

Mr. Merrow. Does the central organization attempt to stimulate re- 
search as such or is it more of an operation for collective data ? 

Mr. pEWo Fr. It is an administrative unit, although the director of 
the CCIR is a very eminent Dutch scientist. 

Weare having, sir, next week in New York a series of color television 
demonstrations for about 100 foreign delegates. That is under the 
aegis of the ITU, and our industry and the Government are partici- 
Pp ating next week in New York and showing the world what we are 
doing i in color television. After that they will go to Paris and London 
and The Hi: ague to see the progress made in those countries in color 
television. Of course, the greatest interest centers here because we 
are way ahead of the other countries in that field. 

Mr. Merrow. Does the Soviet cause you a lot of problems ? 

Mr. peWour. Yes. I might say, sir, that in 1947, that was in At- 
lantic City, we had an international conference which, as I mentioned 
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in our statement, greatly revamped our Union. At that time the So- 
viet Union had been most cooperative. We had been to a conference 
the year before in Moscow, but immediately after the Atlantic City 
conference the situation changed drastically. 

In Geneva, we were trying to implement in the field of radio certain 
of the decisions of the conference e, and there was constant resistance 
by the Soviets. 

On the political ground, of course, we have also encountered diffi- 
culties. The Soviets always try to et Communist China and East 
Germany as members of the Union. They are not. Recently I have 
noticed that they no longer discuss this matter. They make a statement 
for the record. It is put in the minutes and that ends that particular 
discussion. 

The Soviets do cooperate in observing the various regulations we 
have. I was talking with Mr. McIntosh, and I think in that field, they 
do cooperate reasonably well. There is, of course, the question of 
jamming, which is something quite unique. It is not even mentioned 
in our convention. The convention provides that the members shall 
carry on their radio serv'ces without causing interference to the 
other members of the Union. That is one of the basic concepts in our 
convention. Jamming is not even mentioned in the convention, be- 
cause it is unthinkable that anybody should purposely jam the trans- 
missions of another country. However, it is a political question. The 
Soviets only jam the Voice of America and the BBC. That is a ques- 
tion which I believe was taken up at the Summit Conference, where 
Mr. Barringer was, and so far they are still jamming. 

Mr. Merrow. They only jam those two ¢ 

Mr. peWotr. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanuan. Is the ITU attempting to do anything about jam- 
ming ¢ 

Mr. peEWorr. Mr. Chairman, some years ago the State Department 
sent a protest to the Internation: al Telecommunication Union in 
Geneva protesting against the jamming. This was brought to the 
attention of the Soviet sedinnitien with no result whatever. Subse- 
quently, as I recall it, the Department addressed a note directly to the 
Soviet authorities on the same subject with the same negative result. 
It is really a political question that transcends the powers of the Union, 
which has no police power. 

Mr. Carnanuan. Is jamming being sustained? Is it going on as 
vigorously as heretofore ¢ 

Mr. peWoxr. I think it is. 

Mr. McInvrosu. As far as we know it is. 

Mr. Merrow. The Soviets are experts in that field, aren’t they ¢ 

Mr. peWo tr. They seem to be, yes. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. How is the financial contribution of the different 
members determined ? 

Mr. peWotr. Mr. Chairman, as I told you, the Union is a very old 
Union. Our system is quite archaic, but it is a very nice system as far 
as the United States is concerned, because our contribution varies 
between 8 and 10 percent of the budget of the Union. 

It-is done this way: There are 14 classes of contributions, beginning 
with one-half point to 30 points units. Each unit is determined by 
how big the budget is. You just tell the Union what class you want to 
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be in. It is sort of a gentleman’s agreement. The big powers go in 
the higher units and the lower powers in the lower units and the middle 
powers in the middle units. You say, “I will pay a half unit.” The 
result is that we take the highest unit and still pay only 8 to 10 percent 
of the budget. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Thatis purely voluntary ? 

Mr. beWotr. Yes,sir. There has been no attempt to change it. It 
goes for 5-year periods. Every time we draft a new convention this 
system is kept in the convention. , 

Mr. Carnanan. How far are we in the period we are in at the 
moment ¢ 

Mr. pEWotrFr. The last conference, sir, was in 1952. The next con- 
ference will be in 1958. Here is the unit system, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is the United States the largest contributor ? 

Mr. peWoxr. Approximately. I would say we were the largest 
contributor. Great Britain and the U.S. 8S. R. and France come very 
close to us. 

Mr. Carnanan. Then our contribution is close to that of the 
U.S.S. BR. ? 

Mr. peWorr. Yes, sir, it is. Mr. McIntosh was telling me that 
the ITU processes the frequencies, that the frequencies which they 
process as far as the United States is concerned is about 35 percent 
of the total; in other words, that shows the importance of the United 
States in the radio work. So, we give them about 25 percent of the 
work and pay about 8 to 10 percent. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. This is an organization where we probably get that 
percentage of the benefits from the work of the organization or maybe 
more ¢ 

Mr. pEWorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. How about voting? Is that weighted also? 

Mr. peWotr. No, sir. Every member of the union has one vote. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do either of you know of any opposition to the ITU 
in the United States or any place else, for that matter? 

Mr. peWotr. No, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. This is another international organization where 
we are not having criticism ? 

Mr. peWotr. No, sir. 

Mr. McInrosn. On the contrary, it is quite indispensable. We 
could not operate our radio stations in the international service with- 
out some sort of hand holding or ground rules. 

Mr. Carnanuan. This is an example of absolutely essential inter- 
national planning ? 

Mr. peWo tr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that we have a sufficient number of 
employees in the organization ? 

Mr. peWorr. I would say so, sir. We don’t have many. We only 
have six. Two of them hold key positions in the organization. There 
is a reason why we don’t have more. For one reason the salaries don’t 
attract a man very much, and secondly, there is a great dearth, as you 
probably know, of radio engineers in this country. Therefore, they are 
not eee likely to go to Geneva. 


N ? 


r. CARNAHAN. The headquarters of the organization is in Geneva! 


Mr. peWotr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CarNnAHAN. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Merrow / 
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Mr. Merrow. One more thing about that jamming. You say that 
is never discussed. 

Mr. peWotr. I recall it was discussed once at a broadcasing con- 
ference in Mexico City, and the Russians became extremely obstreper- 
ous. I wasn’t there at the moment. They were very disagreeable 
about it. There is not much that the union can do. As I say, it is 
political problem. 

Mr. Merrow. That is true. I wondered if the ITU might tell the 
Soviet sometime what they thought of the procedure. They are at 
least the most uncooperative of any member of the union ¢ 

Mr. peEWotr. You have to balance the advantages and the dis- 
advantages. It is more advantageous to have the Soviets in the union 
than out. Furthermore, we have no way of putting them out. There 
is no way of kicking out a member of the union. 

I think we are, along with the Postal Union, the only agency that 
is comprised of every country in the world. Every country is a mem- 
ber, except Communist China and East Germany, which are not 
recognized. It has to be because radio knows no fr ontiers. It goes all 
over the the world. So, we encourage all countries to be members, and 
they are all members, although it is a closed union. And by a closed 
union I mean that, let’s say, many times East Germany has attempted 
to become a member. And in order to be a member of the union they 
would have to either be a member of the United Nations or get a two- 
thirds vote of all the members. They have always failed to get a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. Merrow. You say there is no way to move one out? 

Mr. peWotr. No. 

Mr. Merrow. Once it is in? 

Mr. pEWo tr. It is a life membership. You can leave yourself of 
your own free will by denouncing the convention, but there is no way 
0 . kicking them out, unless the Plenipotenti: iry Conference could do 

t, but they don’t want to do it. 

Mr. Merrow. The Soviet contribution is negative? 

Mr. peWo tr. It is useful because, as I say, in general they observe 
the regulations. With the exception of jamming, they pay their dues 
and come to the conferences and, in general, observe the regulations. 

Mr. Carnau ot With the exception of jamming ? 

Mr. peWotr. Yes, with the exception of jamming. 

Mr. McInrosu. The intentional jamming, as far as we know, is cun- 
fined to short-wave broadcasting stations, which in turn are confined 
to just certain portions of the “radio spectrum. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Does any of the jamming originate in any of the 
satellite countries ? 

Mr. peWo tr. As far as I know, it is in the U.S. S. R. But I would 
not want to be positive about that. Do you know ? 

Mr. McInrosu. I would not want to be quoted on that without doing 
research. 

Mr. Merrow. You said it was advantageous ? 

Mr. peEWour. Yes, because they observe our regulations. They ob- 
serve the safety provisions, telephone regulations, and so forth. 

If we compl: ained of an interference outside of broadcasting, they 
will try to adjust their transmitter. They observe the regulations 
pretty well. 
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Mr. Carnanan. Do you find that recently they are a little more 
agreeable ? 

Mr. peWotr. A little more agreeable in those political questions. 
They no longer argue about it; they just put it in the minutes. 

Mr. Carnanan. They extend their remarks in the record ? 

Mr. pEWotr. Exactly. 

Mr. Carnanan. I noticed in your closing statement you say: 

Finally, and most important to the people of the United States and others, 
the ITU established procedures which insure that in case of disaster on the sea 
or land, or in the air, a distress call will immediately be heard, and heeded. 

Would you give us just a brief explanation of how that is done? 

Mr. MclInrosu. The distress organization referred to in Mr. 
deWolf’s statement, to which the question is directed, had its start 

sarly in this century, with the sinkings of certain ships. Briefly, the 
procedure is that on the frequency 500 kilocycles, the signal SOS, when 
sent in the international Morse code, will be acted upon in a prescribed 
manner by ships and coastal st: tions throughout the world. 

There is a detailed set of regulations showing exactly the operating 
procedures to be followed in case of distress, appended to this conven- 
tion, about which Mr. deWolf has spoken. So that we have uniform- 
ity and standardization in terms of the telegraph code, the procedural 

signals which the radio operators use, and associated regulations, thus 
insuring a prompt and efficient handling of a distress c: all from a dis- 
abled mobile unit. 

In our own country, the commercial coast stations licensed by the 
Federal Communications Commission stand a watch on that distress 
frequency, and other coast stations operated by the United States Gov- 
ernment, such as those of the United States Coast Guard, also stand 
a watch, so that there are many ears listening 24 hours a day through- 
out the world and on our shores and on the high seas for distress calls 
from mobile units. 

Upon receipt of such a call, this distress organization goes into 
operation and rescues are effected. 

Mr. Carnanan. Who directs the actual rescue work? Is it concen- 
trated or several different 

Mr. McInrosu. There are two aspects to it. One is the control of 
the communications. The mobile unit in distress really controls that, 
although a coast station may come in and take over the direction of 
the communications. The other aspect is the control of the operations. 
That, according to the circumstances of a particular case, might be a 
Coast Guard cutter, or it might be a nearby een ship, ‘and the 
merchant ship might be of any nationality. The operational control 
would depend upon the circumstances as to where the stricken vessel 
was and who was in a position to help them. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. I notice you had in the wording, “a distress call 
will immediately be heard, and heeded.” I suppose you mean it will 
immediately be heeded, also? 

Mr. McInrosu. Yes, sir. That is reinforced by the Safety of Life 
at Sea Convention, which is an entirely different treaty, but which also 
takes cognizance of this problem. That convention, S: vfety of Life at 
Sea, together with the communications procedures that are spelled 
out in the ITU regulations, provide us with what we call the distress 
organization. 
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Mr. Carnanan. There is one other question I had. Does the ITU 
carry on a technical assistance program ? 

Mr. peWotr. Yes, sir; the ITU does. The United Nations allocates 
about $200,000 a year tothe ITU. The activities of the Union in this 
field are somewhat as follows: It is mostly responsible for heeding the 
calls of governments of underdeveloped countries to send technical 
experts. For instance, Pakistan wants to modernize its telephone sys- 
tem. It will ask the United Nations to find some experts. ‘The United 
Nations will go to the ITU in Geneva and say that Pakistan wants 
experts on telephony. Then the Secretariat sends a call ‘to all mem- 
bers of the Union: “Can you place some experts in that position?” 
We then circularize as many people as we know to see if they are 
available engineers. We send the names with their qualifications to 
Geneva, where they are screened to see if they are competent to meet 
the demands of the particular government. After screening, they are 
sent to the United Nations, which then sends them to the government 
concerned. The government finally chooses the expert it wants. That, 
plus the exchange of students on technical telecommunication prob- 
lems. A large number of students travel around the world to learn 
procedures of telephone communications. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is your organization conscious of any trend toward 
centralization of the direction of the specialized agencies, so that 
your technical assistance program is not in position to operate freely ? 
I refer to ETAP or TAB? 

Mr. peWo Fr. I see what you mean. The Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Union, Mr. Gerald C. Gross, who is an American, partici- 
pates every year in the meetings of the Technical Assistance Board. 
It is thanks to his participation that we have the revenues which we 
feel we need to carry on this work. I believe that the amount is ade- 
quate. But we do have a voice in the operations of this program 
through representation in the Technical Assistance Board of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Carnanan. And you do not feel that your technical assistance 
program is being directed in operations that it might not freely enter 
into? 

Mr. peWo tr. No; it is done perfectly freely. We entered an agree- 
ment perfectly freely with the United Nations. It keeps an eye on 
it, and also keeps an eye on the budget. We feel we have continuous 
control on that operation. 

Mr. CarnanHAn. I would like to ask the same question of Mr. Bar- 
ringer, if he would comment so far as ICAO is concerned. 

Mr. Barringer. I did not get the whole question, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Do you feel that there is a tendency toward cen- 
tralization in the U. N. under ETAP or TAB, so that the funds allot- 
ted to your organization for technical assistance may be directed into 
activities that the organization itself might not fully accept? 

Mr. Barrincer. No; I have seen no such trend at all, sir. The types 
of programs that are suggested to the ICAO by the U. N. are all in 
the field of aviation and in the field of its competency. 

Mr, Carnauan. Do you see any particular place of service for 
ETAP or TAB? 

Mr. Barrincer. I am not quite familiar with ETAP. 

Mr. peWo tr. I don’t know what ETAP is. 
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Mr. Carnanan. It is the expanded technical assistance program. 

Mr. Barrincer. Yes. In these technical fields we do feel it performs 
a very useful function and one in which, in the aviation field, the 
United States carriers benefit. 

Mr. Carnauan. You feel there is need of the coordination that is 
thus provided ? 

Mr. Barrincer. Very distinctly so. The most economical way we 
can conceive that any one project can be brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Carnauan. At least at the moment you are not frightened by 
any needless interference that might result ? 

Mr. Barringer. No, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. I take it there is no political interference by ETAP 
in your operations ? 

Mr. peWo gr. No, sir. 

Mr. Carnauan. We certainly are grateful to you gentlemen for 
your appearance, and for the fine statements that you have made. 
Before we close, I have a letter from Mr. 8. G. Tipton, president of 
the Air Transport Association, which I submit for the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1956. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman, Snbcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CARNAHAN: The Air Transport Association of America which repre- 
sents practically all of the United States airlines certificated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to engage in scheduled air transportation, welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to express approval of the continued support by our Government of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. Its work in the past.has been neces 
sary and successful and the continued participation of our Government in that 
organization is essential to the maintenance and growth of American interna 
tional air transportation. 

Our interest in ICAO flows from the fact that before aircraft can operate in 
international commerce it is necessary to obtain the cooperation of many go\ 
ernments with respect to hundreds of technical problems. I would like to 
mention some of these problems and the success with which ICAO has solved 
them. 

When international air transportation became feasible at the close of World 
War II, it was necessary to obtain and establish not only numerous facilities, 
which were in effect “air tracks” around the world, but it was also necessary to 
reach agreement among many nations as to rules of the road, operating proce- 
dures, standards of performance and of equipment. 

The physical equipment which had to be obtained and installed included ai! 
ports, radio transmitters and receivers, stations to collect weather data and trans- 
mit the information to aircraft and to other stations on the ground. The extent 
of this undertaking is indicated by the fact that when the plans were drawn 
up after the war for the location and establishment of the necessary facilities 
and services, they called for 40,000 facilities to be located or services to be 
rendered. Rules of the road and operating procedures had to be agreed upon 
among those States operating airlines and those States through whose airspac 
the airlines wanted to fly. These presented special obstacles because the United 
States alone could not solve them. International cooperation was require 

Another group of requirements was the establishment of safety standards 
consistent with American safety requirements, and also drawn in such a way its 
to permit the continued and expanded use of United States aviation equipment 
In establishing the standards for radio navigation aids, for example, it was de 
sirable to adopt United States principles, designs and equipment to permit not 
only the continued use of American equipment by Americans, but to encour:ge 
the adoption of American equipment by the countries about to enter internationa! 
air transportation. Through ICAO the American Government and industry were 
successful in obtaining the adoption of world standards which permitted the 
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continued and expanded operation of American airlines and use of American 
equipment. 

ICAO also was successful in obtaining agreement among member nations as to 
standards of personnel competence so that pilots licensed by the United States 
could fly aircraft in and through foreign countries without being subjected to 
local licensing requirements. 

We believe that only through a single world intergovernmental agency such 
as ICAO could the necessary uniformity of rules have been achieved. We also 
believe that it is essential to continue United States support of, and participation 
in this agency to maintain the present uniformity of standards and to promote 
the growth of American international air transportation. 

If your committee or its staff has any questions on the work of ICAO, we will 
be pleased to supply any additional information we have on the subject which 
would be helpful. 

Cordially, 


S. G. Tieton, President. 


Mr. CarnaHANn. The committee stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 07 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1956 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:35 p. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding, 

Mr. CarNAHAN. The committee will come to order. 

We are continuing the hearings on the specialized agencies of the 
U.N. 

This afternoon we have with us Hon. Robinson McIlvaine, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. We also have with 
us Dr. Willard E. Givens, who is Chairman of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. 

I believe, if it meets with the approval of the members of the com- 
mittee, we will have the two gentlemen present their prepared state- 
ments, and then our questioning will be directed to either or both of 
them. 

Mr. Mcllvaine, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBINSON McILVAINE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. McIlvaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We in the Department of State were glad to learn that your commit- 
tee was planning to examine the work of 10 specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 

The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs has direct responsibility 
toward only one of these agencies, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. But it seems that this one 
agency has been the least well understood of the 10. At the same time, 
it has come in for more than its share of public attention. Some of 
this attention has been critical. 

Sometimes the criticism of UNESCO has tended to overshadow 
the favorable interest that is shared by a great many people in this 
country. 

My colleagues in the Department of State and the members of the 
National Commission for UNESCO offer our cooperation to the com- 
mittee in its desire to get a full and fair picture of UNESCO and its 
work, 

During the past 3 years while I have worked with the National 
Commission, and carried some responsibility for United States par- 
ticipation in UNESCO, I have been impressed by the extent of the 
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good will toward UNESCO to be found in the country among the 
people who have taken the trouble to inform themselves about the 
agency. 

At the same time I have been concerned about the wide range of 
activity UNESCO attempts to carry out in the fields of education, 
science, the arts and humanities and mass communication. 

It has always seemed to me that the agency attempts too much—that 
with so many projects in so many fields, some things are likely to fail, 
others be ill-conceived or of doubtful value. 

But if UNESCO attempts too much it is because its member states 
are faced with so many problems which better education, more scien- 
tific research, better communication can help them to solve. And the 
member states understandably want to tackle all their problems at 
once. 

In our view it would be better to tackle a very small number of 
these problems at a time, and concentrate larger resources on each 
problem until enough progress is made on it to enable the member 
states themselves to carry the project forward with their own resources 

But as members of this committee know, it is the 74 member states 
themselves which decide UNESCO policies. Thus the program 
adopted at the general conference every other year represents a com- 
promise among the many ideas presented. The policies form the 
basis of action by the Director-General under the supervision of an 
Executive Board of 22 members representing 22 nations. We ure, 
of course, represented on that Board. 

I should like to report to the committee that we in the Department 
of State believe substantial progress has been made during the last 
2 or 3 years in the improvement of UNESCO's program as well 
as in its methods of operation. 

Perhaps the best examples of these changes are those that occurred 
at the 8th session of the General Conference held in Montevideo the 
end of 1954, at which two members of this committee were present. 

At that conference our delegation made a special effort to build on 
the growing sentiment for concentration of UNESCO’s program and 
for improving its administrative procedures. Our delegation also 
found a substantial majority of the other delegations present in 
agreement with the course of action we were advocating. 

As a result, an agreement was reached at that conference to use a 
major part of UN ESCO’s resources on projects to help member states 
meet some of their most pressing problems in educational improvement 
and combating illiteracy and advancing scientific researeh and im- 
proving communications. 

The conference agreed to eliminate a number of its lesser activities 
and concentrate some of its resources on two or more major projects 
to be undertaken at the beginning of 1957. One of these proposed 
major projects will deal with helping Latin American countries get a 
higher percentage of rural children into the schools of these countries. 
It will help them train more teachers and establish better school 
curricula. 

The second major project will deal with research on arid lands. 

In addition to these improvements in the program, the conference 
took an important step to increase the <auhtenes of the world in its 
secretariat. It gave the Director-General powers with regard to the 
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removal of employees, which parallels the powers held by the Secretary 
(reneral of the United Nations. 

One of the criticisms levelled against UNESCO is that this Govern- 
ment has no control over the kind of Americans who work for the 
Secretariat. This is not the case. 

Early in 1953, in pursuance of Executive Order No. 10422, ae 
(Government developed an arrangement with the heads of the U. N. 
and its specialized agencies whereby we would be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the loyalty of American employees and appli- 

cants for positions in the Secretariat. The heads of the agencies 
agreed to consider the findings resulting from these investigations. 

As of now, every American employee of UNESCO has | statisfied 
the standards set forth in 10422. Applicants are expected to meet 
these same standards. 

With these arid other improvements UNESCO becomes a more im- 
portant factor in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

It offers a common meeting ground for the discussion of problems 
of common interest to the people of many countries. In this ex- 
change of information, ideas ak vate that take place in this forum, 
American educators, scientists, and mass media people gain as well 
as give. 

It permits the pooling of technical skills and of money to give 
needed help to member states with problems of too little education 
and ‘alietlaa , too much hunger and disease. On these efforts tested 
American values and techniques are shared with other people and in 
the process democracy is made stronger. 

It provides the means of collecting objective information on the 
state of education, press, radio, television, and film of scientific re- 
search on special problems and of sharing this information widely 
among the people of member states. 

And it offers a ere challenge for the testing of democratic 

values, ideals, methods, against the values, ideas, and methods of 
totalitarian regimes. 

We believe UNESCO should have the strong support of the Ameri- 
can people, and that American leadership in the organization should 
be exerted consistently, with the recognition that the goals we are 
seeking are long range, are vital, and are consistent with our national 
interest. 

We are equally interested in helping to improve UNESCO’s work 
and in securing better understanding of UNESCO in this country. 

The Department has examined very carefully the chief American 
criticisms that have been made of UNESCO. I refer to the kinds of 
criticisms that were also examined by a committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and by a special committee of the 
American Legion under the chairmanship of Mr. Ray Murphy, a 
former National Commander of the Legion. 

We have found much to criticize in UNESCO, but we have found 
that most of the common criticisms are not warranted by the facts. 
I hope this committee will be able to clear up some of the misunder- 
standing that results from a continuous repetition of some of these 
common criticisms, 

\mong the people in this country who have kept abreast of 
UNESCO's work are the members of the United States National 
Commission. The Department has looked to the Commission as its 
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chief source of advice and its chief resource in carrying out the 
responsibilities of this country as a member state of UNESCO. Iam 
pleased that some of the best informed members of the Commission 
are available to appear before your committee. 

I think I sould add parenthetically for the benefit of those who 
don’t know, that the United States Commission is composed of 100 
members, representing leaders in the fields of education, science, and 
culture, as well as a number of people representing organizations in 
the public at large and certain branches of the Federal Government. 
They are all recognized as outstanding in their fields and broadly 
representative of groups in the United States. As a matter of fact, 
I feel that the UNESCO National Commission is probably one of the 
more outstanding examples of how at least a small phase of foreign 
policy gets down into the grassroots. All our actions in the inter- 
national phase of UNESCO come up through this elaborate repre- 
sentative organization, so that the end result, I feel, is probably as 
much an expression of American feeling as anything we do in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

Dr. Givens, the chairman of this Commission, is here with us. I 
would hope that you could hear a few comments from him. 

Mr. Carnanan. We thank you for the statement. As I stated in 
the beginning, we will ask Dr. Givens to proceed with his prepared 
statement, and then we will question the two of you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD E. GIVENS, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


Mr. Givens. Chairman Carnahan and members of the committee, 
I am Willard E. Givens, Chairman of the United States National 
Commission for the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO). I am also the representative on 
this Commission of the National Education Association of the United 
States. The organization which I represent on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO has a demonstrated 36-year rec- 
ord of interest in the international relations field. 

As executive secretary of this organization from 1935 until near 
the end of 1952, I was active in helping to get education and culture 
included as a part of the United Nations organization in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. With the cooperation and good will of the Department 
of State, the National Education Association held a series of con- 
ferences throughout the United States during the school year of 
1942-43 at which we discussed with both professional and lay leaders 
the part that education should play in maintaining peace throughout 
the world. In preparation for these conferences, which covered all 
48 States of the Nation, our association prepared and distributed 
125,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled, “Education and Peace.” 

Our association cooperated in making the findings of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference widely distributed and understood by the 
educators of the United States. 

The National Education Association was one of the 42 national 
organizations invited by the Department of State to send consultants 
to the United States delegation at the San Francisco Conference. 

We had five people in San Francisco during the entire Conference 
of 1945 working with the United States delegation in urging that 
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education and culture be made a part of the United Nations organi- 
zation. 

The proposals were presented to the United States delegation on 
behalf of the group of 42 national organizations at San Francisco, 
by Mr. Phillip Reid, of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
who spoke for business and industry. 

He was supported by brief but strong statements from Mr. James 
Carey, speaking for labor (both the CIO and the AFL); Mr. Allen 
8. Kline, speaking for hs a Vs and representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; and Dr. George Zook, speaking for edu- 
cation and representing the American Council on Education. 

Present at this meeting also were Mr. Robert M. Gaylord, repre- 
senting the National Association of Manufacturers; Mr. Albert S. 
(ross, representing the National Grange; and Mr. Harper Sibley, 
representing the United States Chamber of Commerce. This com- 
mittee represented agriculture, business, labor, and education, and 
was known at the San Francisco Conference as the ABLE Committee. 

When this committee’s presentation was finished, the United States 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference was convinced that edu- 
cation and culture should be included and thereafter worked vigor- 
ously in securing it. 

The United States National Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization has had a sig- 
nificant role in the participation of the United States in UNESCO. 

Just what the National Commission is called upon to do will come 
out more clearly when you have brought out information about what 
the international organization itself is doing. This is so because 
the National Commission exists only as a cooperating body upon 
which the Government can call for advice and help as it carries out 
the responsibilities of a member state. 

Therefore, I should like an opportunity to describe some of our 
work as a national commission when you have heard from some of the 
Ta witnesses. 

I should like to say now, however, that the United States National 
Commission has two kinds of functions: 

First, a national commission advises the Government on matters 
relating to our Government’s membership in UNESCO. This in- 
cludes such things as advice on delegations to the general conferences, 
on the positions our delegates will take at conferences, on education 
about UNESCO in the United States, and on the recruitment of 
personnel for the UNESCO Paris staff and for specialized meetings 
called by UNESCO. 

Second, the National Commission carries out certain activities 
in the United States in response to resolutions of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO. These activities include education about the 
work of the United Nations and its specialized agencies: studies, 
research, and conferences; public discussion of problems of concern 
to UNESCO. 

Each year in these processes, the United States Commission calls 
on several hundred individuals, institutions, and organizations for 
help. For the most part, this helps contributed services add up to 
considerably more in dollar value than the sum appropriated from 
the funds for the Commission’s work. 
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The persons who will testify here represent a few of the man, 
organizations, institutions, and individuals who help carry out this 
task of National Commission cooperation with the Government, with 
UNESCO, and with other peoples in UNESCO’s 74 member state 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion is 1 of 10 specialized international agencies affiliated with the 
United Nations. Its purpose, as stated in its constitution, is: 


* * * to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for human rights and fundaments| 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinction 
of race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations (art. |, 
constitution of UNESCO). 

UNESCO does what its member states want it to do. 

UNESCO helps economic and social development. It is the level 
of education in each nation which determines the plateau for common 
understanding among all nations. Universal people-to-people under- 
st anding—one of the essential preconditions to lasting peace—just w il 
not exist until the economically underdeveloped two-thirds of the 
world succeeds in raising its educational, economic, and social levels. 

Other experts will testify about various phases of the UNESCO 
program but, if the chairman will permit, I would like to speak 
briefly to an objective mistakenly attributed to UNESCO. I have 
reference to allegations that the agency or its instruments seek to 
popularize the concept of politic: al world government. 

I have seen what has been described as the documentation of this 
allegation. I have no doubt but that, here and there, among the many 
hundreds of people who at one time or another have been connected 
with UNESCO in its 10 years of operation, or have been delegates to 
conferences, there are those who support that concept and have said 
so publicly. It would be very unusual if such were not the case. 

I am also certain in a number of instances that references to the 
need for international understanding—to the need of educating people 
to an appreciation of that need—have been misconstrued as advocacy 
of political world government. 

I am further convinced that, in some instances, quotations and state- 
ments have been torn from context maliciously by persons hostile to 
the Organization and its aims in an effort to place the agency in an 
unfavorable light. 

In view of this, I think it essential to get some facts into the record. 
Let me begin by calling attention to one of the more obvious and 
compelling of these facts. UNESCO is governed by 74 individual 
nations. Each of these is as jealous of its sovereignty and as concerne( 
with the preservation of its independence as 1s the United States. 
And I think it could be truthfully said that some of the member states 
who have newly won their independence are even more sensitive to 
threats to their sovereignty than we are. The suggestion that schemes 
for world government ‘could be conceived and make headw ay in su 
circumstances just does not make sense. 

I would like further to cite section 3 of article I of the UNESCO 
constitution, which reads as follows: 

With a view to preserving the independence, integrity, and fruitful diversity 
of the cultures and educational systems of the states members of this organiza 
tion, the organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction. 
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Further, I know of no policy statement of UNESCO that could be 
correctly construed as favoring the concept for political world govern- 
ment. Quite to the contrary, the record shows numerous and unquali- 
fied statements that UNESCO is not working toward that end. 

May I call the attention of the subcommittee to a resolutian of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO which was adopted 
at the 1ith meeting in Washington, October 4, 1952. 

Because statements have recently appeared alleging that the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO is engaged in supporting the concepts of 
one-world government and one-world citizenship, and because such statements 
have no basis in fact, 

This Commission reaffirms support of its program for the education of peoples 
to live as citizens of sovereign states in a community of all mankind, preserving 
the valnes of diverse cultures and the rights and responsibilities of national 
citizenships. 

In that same year, on July 3, Dr. Luther Evans, the Director Gen 
eral of UNESC 0. spoke to the annual conference of the NEA in 
Detroit. He declared: 

The first question is, “Is UNESCO preaching world government and one- 
world citizenship?’ The answer is emphatically, “No; it is not.” 

He continued in some detail on a discussion of the language which 
might have given rise to such an impression. Dr. Evans then con- 


cluded: 


* * & 





I can assure you in complete honesty that there is not one grain of 
truth in the assertion that UNESCO is preaching world government or one- 
world citizenship in the political sense. 

Again in 1955, Dr. Evans had occasion to reaffirm this statement. 
He said last November when in this country for the Fifth National 
Conference of the United States National Commission for UNESCO: 

* * * T can state unequivocally that UNESCO’s objectives in no way involve 
an attempt to establish world government or threaten the sovereignty of any 
of its member nations * * * 

I have by no means covered the pertinent material with regard to 
the allegation on one-worldism. I do not wish to burden the record 
at this time. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to make this brief statement and to let 
you know that I will be available to return to answer such questions 
as May come up during the hearings in the days ahead of us. 

Mr. Carnanan. We thank you, Dr. Givens, for your appearance 
here with us today. 

Now, we will go around with the questions that the members of the 
committee may want you to discuss. I would like to ask this: Are 
there any recent activities or publications of UNESCO which have 
been the subject of public criticism, or are most of those charges that 
we have heard relating to publications or activities of seve1 ral years 
ago 4 

Mr. Givens. The ones that I know about that have been criticized 
are publications coming out quite a few years ago, the one dealing 
with this question, that so many questions have been asked about, the 
one-world and the political governments of the world. There has 
been nothing, so far as I know, in recent publications that could be 
construed as being in that field. 
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Mr. CarnaHan. Were there a series of publications in the early 
days of UNESCO? 

Mr. Givens. There was one, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, that 
was developed by a French citizen, and was twice translated into 
French from two different versions before it got into English, and 
that is the one that has been most quoted, I think, on this question of 
one-world government. 

Mr. Carnauan. What is the name of the publication? What 
designation does it have? 


STATEMENT OF MAX McCULLOUGH, DIRECTOR, UNESCO RELATIONS 
STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. McCutxovuen. The title that Dr. Givens is referring to is in a 
series of publications. The title of the series is, “Toward World 
Understanding.” There were 2 publications out of 11, I believe, in 
that series which drew a particular criticism. These were volume 5 
and volume 6, I believe, one being entitled, “In School With Children 
Under 13 Years of Age.” 

Mr. Carnanan. “In Classroom With Children Under 13”? 

Mr. McCutxouecn. Yes. And the other volume—the title escapes 
me. I don’t remember it at the moment. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you happen to know if they all bear publication 
dates, and, if so, what is the publication date of the last of that series 
of articles? 

Mr. McCutioven. They do bear publication dates. The publica- 
tion date of the last in the series I would be glad to supply for the 

record. This series did stretch out over a period of about 5 years. 
I think the last may have been published as late as 1950 or 1951. 
Ifowever, the recent publications in the series are not the ones that 
have been criticised. 

Mr. Carnanan. I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. McCuusoven. The more recent ones in the series are not 
the ones that have drawn criticism. It is the earlier volumes that were 
published about 1948 that have been subject to criticism. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


TOWARD WorRLD UNDERSTANDING 
DATES OF PUBLICATIONS 


The following volumes of Toward World Understanding series are listed in 
the American Flag Committee’s Newsletter, No. 13: 


1. Some Suggestions on Teaching About the U. N. and Its Specialized 
Agencies. 

The Education and Training of Teachers. 

A Selected Bibliography. 

The U. N. and World Citizenship. 

In the Classroom With Children Under 13 Years of Age. 

The Influence of Home and Community on Children Under 13 Years 
of Age. 

ib Lom Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. 

8. A Teacher’s Guide to the Declaration of Human Rights. 

9. Same Suggestions on the Teaching of World History. 


> Lime Ot 


-_-* 


Booklets 4, 5, and 6 are specifically singled out for criticism in this Newsletter. 
Following is a list of the Toward World Understanding series with dates of 
publication. You will note some changes in titles from those given in the 
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American Flag Committee Newsletter. “World” has been added to the title 
of No. 9. Volumes 10, 11, and 12 are not mentioned in the Newsletter. Volume 
10 replaces volume 7 of the original series. Volume 7 is now completely out 
of print. 
1. Some Suggestions on Teaching About the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies (1949). 
. The Education and Training of Teachers (1949). 
3. Selected Bibliography (1950). 
. The United Nations and World Citizenship (1949). 
. In the Classroom With Children Under 13 Years of Age (1949). 
3. The Influence of Home and Community on Children Under 13 Years of 
Age (1949). 
7. Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography (1950). 
. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights: A Guide for Teachers 
(19538). 
%. Suggestions on the Teaching of History (1953). 
10. A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography (1952). 
11. History Textbooks and International Understanding (1953). 
12. Round the World With a Postage Stamp (1955). 

Mr. Carnanan. I will share the questioning with my colleagues. 

Mr. Givens. Mr. Worth McClure, the executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Administrators, the organization of 
superintendents in the United States, sent out a questionnaire dealing 
with this question some time ago to the superintendents of schools 
in cities having over 100,000 popul: ition. We will have the material 
from that questionnaire to submit to the committee before it is 
finished with the hearings. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. The United States has contributed over $24 million 
for the UNESCO program. Do you feel this is more money than 
was given to the other specialized agencies? Has it brought results? 

Mr. Givens. That would be hard to answer specifically. It has 
been spent on many, many phases of the program. But, basically, 
the UNESCO program is trying to build up a literate world. At the 
present time, in 1956, there are in the world more than half of the 
people who are not literate in any language. So we are trying to, 
thiotagh various programs, remove that illiterac y, and with it some 
poverty and disease and other things that follow illiteracy. 

So I would say that it is being spent to build a foundation without 
which we can never have peace in the world, that we have to build up 
-ome literacy among these people before we can do anything substan- 
tial in the field of peace. 

From that standpoint I would say it has been wisely expended. 

Mr. Gorvon. Where is the bigger share being spent, in the European 
theater or the Latin countries / 

Mr. Givens. There are large amounts being spent, comparatively 
large amounts, in South America, Africa, and Asia at the present 
time, the largest amounts. There is where we have our greatest 
illiteracy, of course. 

Mr. Gorpon. Then we are making progress ? 

Mr. Givens. We are. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to compliment 
vou, Doctor, on the fine statement you have given. I am glad that 
you have discussed this subject of world government. I think you 
set forth the facts in connection with various allegations very clearly. 
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Is it not true that UNESCO can’t go into any country unless it js 
invited in on the project ¢ 

Mr. Givens. That is right. 

Mr. Merrow. In other words, the country must ask if it is to receive 
any help? 

Mr. Givens. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. The UNESCO Conference has no power to legislate ’ 

Mr. Givens. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Merrow. The countries may accept or reject the recommenda 
tions ? 

Mr. Givens. That is right. One good example, Mr. Congressman, 
of that was the Korean situation that we were in. While the United 
States took action in this, no nation sent any troops over there unless 
the nation itself desired to do so, that is, the United Nations had no 
power to order any country to send any troops into Korea. The troops 
that went went by the action of the nations themselves. 

Mr. Merrow. As you pointed out, and for those reasons, UNESCO, 
no more than any other agency, can interfere in any country unless it 
is requested to come in? 

Mr. Givens. It has no sovereign power over any of them. 

Mr. Merrow. You speak of the illiter racy that exists in the world, 
which is true. Would you say that the major work of UNESCO is 
the attempt to make the world literate / 

Mr. Givens. It is working in that direction, that is, I think those 
of us working in UNESCO are aware of the fact that we can’t build a 
very solid foundation until a great part of this illiteracy is removed. 

From one angle or another we are working at that as the one big 
thing that we can remove. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have in mind how many projects are being 
conducted around the world under the aegis of UNESCO? 

Mr. Givens. There are a tremendous number. I couldn’t give you 
the exact number. You would know more than I would on that, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Merrow. I was wondering what has developed in the last few 
years on that, because I think it “has a great impact on the matter of 
literacy 

Has UNESCO done anything recently by the way of setting forth 
the evils of the Communist philosophy ¢ 

Mr. Givens. Max, could you throw a little light on that question ’ 

Mr. McCun.ouGuH. Since the Soviet Union is a member of UNESCO, 
and since UNESCO is not primarily a forum to debate political is- 

sues, UNESCO has not debated in any of its forums, so far as I know, 
the question of various systems of economics and various systems of 
government. 

I would say that the manner in which UNESCO throws light on 
this matter of the Communist threat, Communist menace, is in the 
manner in which it carries out its programs. When it calls, for ex- 
ample, upon a team of educators from a number of countries to help 
a government such as the Government of Afghanistan or the Gov- 
ernment of Korea to develop a set of recommendations to reform the 
educational system of that country, and when that group of ex- 
perts comes up with what we would describe as a plan for a demo- 
cratic education system, and when that country adopts those recom- 
mendations and begins to carry them into effect, perhaps this is the 
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best illustration of the work of the agency in a direction that advances 
what we call democratic values and methods. 

Mr. McItvarne. Could I adda point? I think, Congressman Mer- 
row, the sentence that Dr. Givens read from the constitution of 
UNESCO is one of the most effective things in this field without ac- 
tually saying so. It states: 


To contribute to peace and security by collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language, 
or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations. [ 
You can’t reaffirm those things and promote those things without show- 
ing the difference between black and white. I think this is one of the 
more effective places where communism is challenged without getting 
into a political debate on Communist philosophy. 

Mr. Merrow. I agree that is well stated in the Constitution, but the 
question I raise is: Hasn’t UNESCO been missing the opportunity by 
not reaffirming in a more positive way the statement to which you have 
just referred 4 

Mr. McIuvarne. I don’t offhand know of any instances where they 
have allowed the opposite philosophy to guide their efforts. Is there, 
Max? 

Mr. McCutioven. You could refer to several resolutions of the last 
sessions of the general conference, including the general conference in 
which the Soviet Union took part in Nove mber and December of 1954, 
and find in those resolutions positive affirmations of democratic values. 

They are not affirmations which identify communism and its menace 
and comment on it. But they are affirmations of this kind. I think, 
for example, of the resolution that was adopted there, which we could 
supply for the record, advocating methods of peaceful cooperation. 

Mr. Gorpon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpon. Has Russia made any financial contributions ? 

Mr. McCutxovuen. Russia does contribute to UNESCO. 

Mr. Gorpon. Do you know the amount ? 

Mr. McCutxovuen. I believe it is approximately 14 percent of the 
annual budget. 

Mr. McILvarne They only joined in 1954. 

Mr. Merrow. I haven't had an opportunity to attend the recent con- 
ferences, but it seems to me that the conferences on UNESCO have not 
come to grips on this issue as much as they ought. That is why I am 
asking for clarification of what has been done. It appears to me that 
there are two ways in which UNESCO can be of great value. 

This impact on illiteracy is one thing, but the Organization is ceal- 
ing in the realm of ideas on the other hand. If we are going to create 
i climate in which we can have a peaceful world, it would seem to me 
that the general conference should be more of a forum where these 
issues could beclearly drawn. In other words, the free and democratic 
principles ought to be set forth with a considerable amount of vigor. 
It has ¢ appeared to me for a Jong time that this ought to be done. I feel 
that the Organization hasn’t come to grips with this i issue. 

Mr. McCutLover. Would it be helpful, Mr. Merrow, if we were to 
look at the record of the last session of the general conference, and 
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perhaps the one before, and submit for your examination some ex- 
amples that might relate to the points you are making ? 

Mr. Merrow. The U. N. Assembly has free debates where the posi- 
tion of the free world is constantly set forth against what the Soviets 
are doing and are trying to do. We have been able to sustain prac- 
tically every position we have taken in the U. N. Assembly. I be- 
lieve we could do something similar in the general conference of 
UNESCO in respect to the philosophy of the free world. 

Since we are dealing in the realm of ideas, it strikes me that it 
would be most he Ipful, 1 if the national commission would give a great 
dea] of thought to this and come up with positive recommendations 
in respect to this important issue which goes to the heart of the entire 
business, 

Mr. McItvarne. Mr. Merrow, I think it is an interesting fact that, 
[ believe, so far as the United States is concerned, the conference in 
Montevideo in 1954 sustained every position that we took; is that 
right ? 

Mr. McCutLoucn. On every major question. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that has been the record all along. ‘Chat is 
fine. 

Mr. McCun.ovuen. Mr. Merrow, I could call your attention to a 
meeting that just closed on Saturday in ‘Tokyo, which was a meeting 
of national commissions for UNESCO from the Asia-Pacific region. 
The United States National Commission was represented in that con- 
ference. The ideas of the kind that you are speaking of were debated 
there, as they are often in the general conference of “UNESCO. 

There were 2 proposals there which were advanced, | by the Soviet 
Union, I believe, and 1 by another delegation, 1 dealing with universal 
member ship in the Organization, tending toward securing the early 
admission of Communist China. This was soundly defeated in the 
vote of that group of national commissions. The other was related 
to the prohibition of nuclear weapns. ‘This one was roundly defeated, 
too, because it did not fall into the area of competence of that kind of 
conference. There was a considerable amount of debate on these 
political issues, which inevitably arises in these conferences. 

As Mr. Mellvaine pointed out, in the session of the conference in 
1954, when these political issues arose, the United States delegation 
found itself alined with the majority. 

Mr. Merrow. It goes even deeper than current political issues. It 
gets into a philosophy of living and operation. 

Would you say that UNESCO is taking a more positive attitude on 
this problem than it has in the past, from the background that you have 
just given ? 

Mr, McCutroven. IT would say that as the issue is joined more and 
more clearly, the fact that a majority of the member states share our 
views becomes much more evident. This is clearer now that the Soviet 
Union is there at the meetings and is able to present its own point of 
ylew. 

Mr. Merrow. If we can present our point of view constantly at the 
meetings and carry that position in respect to this type of the phil- 
osophy in which we believe, then we are gaining ground, aren’t we’ 

Mr. McCutioven. I would think so. 

Mr. Merrow. In reference to the national commission, I think ou! 
commission is probably the most vigorous of the national commissions. 
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I want to ask this question, Mr. Chairman: Are the other countries 
constantly developing better national commissions 4 

Mr. Givens. There are 64 out of the 74 nations in UNESCO that 
have national commissions of one kind or another. 

Modesty would probably keep me from: saying that we have the 
best one, but I think we have one of the best commissions in the world 
for UNESCO, and there are 64 of them. 

Some of them, I regret to say, are pretty much paper commissions, 
but they are developing and getting stronger. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have any new ones in the last year, the last 
2 vears, or 5 vears / 

Mr. Givens. Yes. 

Mr. McCutioven. There have been a number established in the last 
2 or 3 years, Mr. Chairman. We would be glad to supply a list of 
the mediber states that do have national commissions for the record. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you will. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 692-695. ) 

Mr. wiih Let me put in one other fact for the literacy and 
illiteracy. UNESCO published in 1954 the first publication that pre- 
sumes to describe education around the world. It has gotten to- 
gether the facts from over 200 countries. In that volume it brings out 
some very interesting facts in connection with education. I want to 
put in that which deals just with literacy and illiteracy. This is from 
UNESCO Basic Facts and Figures of 1954: 

Looking at the whole world, - there are about 2,500 million people at 
the present time, from 45 to 55 percent of those are literate and from 
45 to 55 percent are illiterate. That is worldwide. Then it brings 
it down by continents. 

Europe has from 90 to 95 percent literate; from 5 to 10 percent 
illiterate. North America has from 85 to 90 percent literate; from 
10 to 15 percent illiterate. That takes in, of course, Canada, United 
States, and Mexico. 

South America has from 50 to 60 percent literate; from 40 to 50 per 
cent illiterate. Asia has from 25 to 35 percent literate; from 65 to 
75 percent illiterate. Africa has from 15 to 25 percent literate: from 
75 to 85 percent illiterate. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Suppose we go around. I am not shutting anyone 
off. We are not holding strictly to the 5-minute rule. Let us get 
completely around, and then we will be open to questions from 
anybody. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zanvockt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have but one matter 
that I would like to have clarified. I am sure that Secretary McIlvaine 
and Dr. Givens have already partially answered the question in their 
very excellent statements. Nevertheless, I want to get it more clearly 
into our record. 

Mr. Chairman, you recall that this subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee of the Foreign Affairs C sree had repor ted out legislation 
to provide for acceptance of gifts to UNESCO, such gifts to be ex- 
empt. from the District of ¢ ‘olumbia and Federal taxes. When the 
measure was up before the House of Representatives, a Member of 
Congress had objected on the basis that “testimony was received be 
fore a House Committee less than a year ago which had brought out 
the fact that a consider able amount of dirt was bei ‘ing swept under 


the UNESCO rug.” 
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Could we have some clarification as to what that Member of Con- 
gress was referring to? 

Mr. McItvarnz. I don’t happen to recall; do you, Mr. McCullough ‘ 

Mr. McCutitoucn. The Congressman, as I recall, sir, did not make 
clear just what the color of that dirt was. We, in the absence of 
something more specific, would find it very hard to answer. I would 
say categorically that 1 know of no dirt that has been swept under 
any rug on the part of UNESCO or the Department of State. 

We have each year tried to do the same thing with respect to this 
agency that we do with respect to all the other specialized agencies 
in the U. N., to find out what the facts are in respect to the operations. 

Each time, either the Department of State or an independent group, 
such as the United States Chamber of Commerce, has tried to get 
at these facts, get at this kind of allegation. They have been able 
to find no basis in fact for allegations of that kind. 

Mr. Zas.iockti. I must join the gentleman in saying that I was 
unable to find the color of the dirt the Member of Congress was refer- 
ring to. But later in his remarks he implied reference to United 
States personnel, the employees of UNESCO. He states further 
that— 

UNESCO used to pay homage to people who refused to come under the United 
States Loyalty Board and testify as to their loyalty to the United States. 
According to your testimony all employees of UNESCO have satis- 
fied the standards set forth in 10422? 

Mr. MclIivarne. That is right, Mr. Zablocki. There were seven 
employees who refused to testify before this Board, and as a result 
of that fact they were discharged or their contracts were not picked 
up: In any case, they are there no longer. There were seven sick 
people in the Paris headquarters of American nationality. They were 
there; they are no longer. They haven’t been for over a year. That 
may be what is being referred to. 

Mr. Zasiocki. That may be what is referred to as “the dirt under 
the rug.” 

Mr. McItvarne. It is not under the rug; it is very much in the 
open. 

Mr. Zasiockt. They are no longer there? 

Mr. McItvarne. No. 

Mr. Zastocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Bolton, we are very happy to have you with us. 

Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be perhaps the sole 
representative of the full committee. But it is a very great pleasure 
to sit under your chairmanship and to be with the members of this 
committee. 

It is particularly pleasant to meet with these four gentlemen who 
are doing their best to do their job. I have 1 or 2 questions seemingly 
unrelated. Iam wondering what is the present situation in the matter 
of the California schools. You remember it was brought up some 
years ago, that UNESCO was responsible for a great many of thie 
evils in California schools. I had supposed that some of our people 
here and some of the statements that were made took care of it, that 
the clarification had been an honest one, and that like the seven mem- 
bers, had been done away with. 

Then this year I had some more material sent to me saying that such: 
was not the case, that they were still publishing and putting into the 
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schools much material that should not be there. I wonder if any of 
you know anything about it? Is it sporadic? Is it coming up again? 

Mr. McIuvarne. I think that is what Dr. Givens was trying to deal 
with in these “recurrent accusations,” that it goes back to this world 
government. business. 

Can you, Mr. McCullough, speak specifically to the situation in Los 
Angeles as of now, or Dr. Givens? 

Mr. Givens. I happened to have been just 45 miles out of Los 
Angeles a year ago in a school there. They had a board of education 
election during that period. I regret to say that the candidates for 
the Los Angeles board ran on the slate of: “For UNESCO” and 

“Against UNESCO.” I also regret to state that those who were for 
UNESCO got no newspaper public ity whatever in Los Angeles. The 
publicity was all for those who were opposing UNESC O. That, I 
think, showy you that the attitude of a small minority of people in 
Los Angeles is still quite violent. 

So far as the publications are concerned, and so far as I know, the 
Los Angeles Board of Education originally had gotten out some, I 
thought, very fine publications in this field. But later on, under the 
board that was elec ted, they took out all the publications concerning 
UNESCO that they themselves had published out of their schools. 
None of them were dangerous as far as anything I could see, but they 
took them out, and they are still out of the Los Angeles schools so far 
as I know. 

What is true in Los Angeles is not true throughout the State of 

California generally. It is centered mostly in and around Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Bourton. We have a very interesting situation in my town of 
Cleveland in one of the high schools that we had supposed was the 
finest kind of school. ‘There is no relation to UNESCO that I know of. 
It simply has a relation to the watchfulness of people and the lack of 
watchfulness. 

I saw a man 10 days ago in Cleveland who said that last fall he took 
his boy out of that schooi because he went to a class in civics in govern- 
ment and found it was pure socialism that was being taught there. 
Ile put him in Culver. He hi: : gone up on his own and found every 
Saturday morning they had a very wonderful class on civies and 
government and all the detains were invited. Anybody could come 
there. It was a convocation of fathers. 

I wonder how it all might tie together with some of the things that 
we know the Communists are always doing. If he can’t do it one way 
he does it another. If he can’t find a pleasant way of doing it, he does 
it unpleasantly. 1f that doesn’t work, he goes off on a tangent, as he 
is doing at the moment. 

it would seem to me possibly we should look somewhat to our own 
responsibilities and not be quite so eager to jump down the throats of 
UNESCO. There is such a difference of opinion. There will always 
be some people who will perhaps eventually, a thousand years from 

, be right. We may have a world government. Maybe they are 

sha ad of their time. For myself, I am not keen about it at the moment. 
it would seem to me that whatever we can do to strengthen the 
hands of those people who, with great earnestness of purpose, are 
attempting to protect the fundamentals of America, that we should 
(lo everything we can to work with them rather than to scorn what 
they do and call them fanatics. Maybe they are. To be a fanatic is 
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usually to be a dangerous person, But at the same time we must wash 
our own doorsteps; mustn’t we 4 

Mr. Givens. | agree with that thoroughly. We are so constituted 
in the United States that what happens i in any city in Ohio is left 
entirely to the people in that city. Even the State of Ohio has no say 
about that. 

Mrs. Boiron. At the moment we have a school board that we are 
questioning very much. 

Mr. Givens. They are usually put in by election and there is a way 
to get them out. 

Mrs. Boiron. May I go to the illiteracy? I happened to have been 
314 months in Africa. Some years ago, in 1953, when Dr. Tornes- 
Bodet was in UNESCO—— 

Mr. Givens. Yes; from Mexico 

Mrs. Boiron. I sat in on some most interesting meetings of the 
actual mechanics of how they were going to teach illiterates. It was 
pe rfectly fascinating material. I have always been interested in basic 

Knglish as a possible means of world communication. 

I wondered if Dr. Torres Bodet’s work has been carried on at all, or 
whether like so many things in our effervescent way of doing, has been 
lost ¢ 

Mr. Givens. This program is being quite widely carried on, and 
throughout at least two great parts of “the world, that area, and parts 
of Asia and Africa, both, it is being carried out. 

Mrs. Bouron. There is no question, we must have literacy if we are 
to understand each other. We must have a great deal more of teach- 
ing each other’s languages. 

Mr. Givens. There is one fundamental education center for train- 
ing teachers that has been going under UNESCO supervision in Mex- 
ico and one in Kgypt which serves the Arab States. So, it is going 
ahead in a very fine way. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow, I don't believe that you indicated you 
were through awhile ago when we went on around. We are happy to 
get back to you now. 

Mr. Merrow. I think I was about through, Mr. Chairman. | 
might ask one more question in connection with the basic point that 
I raised. At the last meeting of the National Commission of 
UNESCO was this matter of difference in philosophy discussed and 
any position taken by the National Commission / 

Mr. McCunsoveu. I will say, Mr. Merrow that in the 8th session 
of the General Conference of UNESCO it entered almost daily into 
the debate in some way and positions taken or declarations made. 
Certainly in the opening statement made by the chairman of the 
United States delegation some affirmative statements were made that 
set clear where this Nation and its representatives stand. In a debate 
in which Mr. Kotschnig participated, these differences of ideology 
were pretty clearly stated. I would not be able to quote offhand 
from these, but I could supply you with some references that I think 
might be very interesting from that standpoint. 

Mr. Merrow. Just one more thing in connection with it. It seems 
to me the National Commission ought to give increasing attention 
to the matter, and in some way make recommendations on this basic 
principle to the delegations that are sent by the United States to 
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the UNESCO conferences. I wonder if it has been done as clearly 
as it should. I raise the question. I think it ought to be. 

Mr. McCur.oven. I would say perhaps it hasn’t been as clearly 
set out as it might be, Mr. Merrow. That is a suggestion that I think 
the National Commission would gladly entertain. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

Mr. ree AHAN. Does UNESCO publish any textbooks? 

Mr. Givens. None that I know about. 

Mr. McCunioucnu. It does publish textbooks, of a kind. 

Mr. Carnanan. What is the nature of those textbooks? 

Mr. McCunxouen. In the fundamental education center in Mexico 
and in the fundamental education center in Egypt, they do publish 
textbooks. These textbooks are being published for newly literate 
adults. ‘These are very simple mater ials relating to the improvement 
of living conditions, health, nutrition, agriculture, recreation, and 
so on. 

These are what we would call primers for people who have just 
learned to read and write and who need to improve their living condi- 
tions. ‘These materials are available to those countries in Latin Amer- 
ica or in the Arab world, in the case of the Egyptian center, which 
wish to use them or which wish to adapt them for their own particular 
purposes. 

I do not know of any textbooks that UNESCO has published for 
use in the more developed states, such as in Western Europe or the 
United States. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there any UNESCO textbooks in any schools 
in the United States that you know of ? 

Mr. McCutioven. [ have heard of none, Mr. Chairman. I believe 
some specialists in education will be before your committee perhaps 
later in the week, and I think they would be able to give you perhaps 
greater assurance on that point. 

Mr. Givens. I think Mr. MecCullough’s definition of a textbook and 
mine are a little different. Having been in education all my life, 
I look upon a textbook as a book that is published to teach some sub- 
ject, like history or English. The material that Mr. McCullough is 
talking about was gotten out and is being used primarily to teach the 
illiterates to read. In other words, they are not trying to teach them 
any basic material other than their own language and to read their 
own language. 

A textbook, in my opinion, gets into subject matter, dealing with 
subject matter as w ell as with language. 

Mr. Gorvon. Mostly on illustrations ? 

Mr. Givens. It is taking the adults in these two areas of the world 
and helping them to learn their own language. If that is a textbook, 
yes. those are textbooks. 

Mrs. Bouron. JT think Mr. McCullough made it clear that they are 
subjects of education, and so on, so the at is subject matter. 

Mr. Givens. In order to teach them to read, if you are doing good 
instruction, teaching them about some of the things that they “re 
basically s eeaeai in, that would be health and food, but using that 
asa base to teach them to read. 

Mrs. Botron. It ties the two things together ? 

Mr. Givens. Yes. 


73820—56——-19 
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Mr. CarnaHAN. Who compiles these textbooks, if we are to call them 
that, in the South American countries ? 

Mr. Givens. They are worked out in the South American center, and 
the same in Egypt. 

Mr. McCu..oucu.There are representatives of about 19 countries 
at the fundamental education center in Patzcuaro, Mexico. They are 
students with a great deal of experience in teaching and have come 
to Patzcuaro for advance training in fundamental education methods 
These people prepare the materials themselves, They experiment in 
the Indian villages with the use of that material to see what kinds 
of materials are most useful in imparting knowledge about agricul- 
tural improvement, and things of that kind. 

Mr Carnanan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I haven’t any questions now. I started over here five 
times and every time I had interruptions. I apologize for being late. 

Mr. Merrow. I wonder if you could tell us who runs the funda- 
mental education school in Mexico and what nationalities are repre- 
sented in the UNESCO’s personnel helping to run it ? 

Mr. McCut.tovuun. We would be glad to supply that for the record 
The person who is in charge is a Mexican national, and his deputy 
is an American national. We could supply that for the record. | 
can’t recall the names of all of these people at the moment. 

Mr. Carnauan. Would you supply it for the record. Also supply 
a statement on just what you mean when you say, “fundamental edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. McCut.oveu. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEFINITION OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


“Fundamental education” is the term used by UNESCO to cover a wide range 
of educational activities with a common purpose. It has been defined by UNESCO, 
the United Nations, and the other specialized agencies concerned, as iollows: 

“Fundamental education is that kind of minimum and general education which 
aims to help children and adults who do not have the advantages of formal edu- 
cation to understand the problems of their immediate environment and their 
rights and duties as citizens and individuals, and to participate more effectively 
iu tne economic and social progress of their community. 

“It is ‘fundamental’ in the same sense that it gives the minimum knowledge 
and skills which are an essential condition for attaining an adequate standard 
of living. It is a prerequisite to the full effectiveness of work in health, agri- 
culture, and similar skilled services. 

“It is general in the sense that this knowledge and these skills are not imparted 
for their own sake only. It uses active methods, it focuses interest on practical 
problems in the environment, and in this way it seeks to develop both individual 
and social life. 

“It is concerned with children for whom there is no adequate system of pri- 
mary schooling and with adults deprived of educational opportunities ; it utilizes 
all suitable media for their development through individual effort and through 
community life. 

“Fun ‘amental education must awaken a consciousness of human dignity and 
develop a sense of the cultural and moral solidarity of mankind.” 


Mr. McCuttoven. Would you like this list of employees, UNESCO 
employees, at the fundamental education center? 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Yes. That is what Mr. Merrow asked for. 

Mrs. Botton. Names and nationalities. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ret ee ts od be cw ht ' 
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UNESCO officer personnel at the Patzcuaro Fundamental Education Center 














! 
Name Country Category 
| 


Prof. Lucas Ortiz Benitez-_..................- Mexico y 
Div. Td Ps nn x Sk io de cecesntlRIlié: United States__...| Deputy director. 

Mr. Leopoldo Monzon Azpeitia_................| Mexico_............| Administrator. 

Mr. Richard K. Jones..-.....-...---...-.-.----.| United States.._.._| Edu ational films specialist. 
Miss Marie Rapp ee 423. ....| Librarian. 

DERE, DE HEE 6. bas 6 nin de eradeenaieensacen «0. ; Assistant librarian. 

Mr. Westin Pare 36.0.6 6s Sie 3 Audio-visual expert. 

Mr. Horace S. Ogden.-._-.......--........-.....| United States.....| Textbook specialist. 

Profra. Filomena Martinez M--.-..-....-.......- Chile : Fundamental education expert. 


Director. 


In addition, there are 32 employees from Mexico of a professional and clerical 
capacity. 


Mr. Merrow. If this is the proper place to ask it, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to get an evaluation of the help that UNESCO receives 
from the technical assistance program of the U. N. 

Mr. McCutitovucnH. UNESCO shares in the expanded program of 
technical assistance along with the other agencies, Mr. Merrow. Did 
you wish to know the percentage of the technical-assistance funds 
UNESCO receives? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. McCutiovuen. I would have to supply that for the record, be- 
cause it varies from year to year. 

Mr. Merrow. That is worked out with the Board at the U. N? 

Mr. McCutxiovau. It is worked out with the Technical Assistance 
Board; yes, sir. There is a member of the Department’s staff here 
who may know. Miss Laise, do you know about that? 


STATEMENT OF MISS CAROL LAISE, INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Miss Latse. It is about 14 percent of the funds which go to 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Merrow. Have you been close enough to that to evaluate the 
situation in reference to the value of the assistance? Is it a good 
working program ? 

Mr. McCutxouen. Not from on-the-spot observation of UNESCO’s 
projects in the several countries, Mr. Chairman. The United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. Lodge, has just recently vis- 
ited one of the areas where some of the most important technical- 
assistance projects are being carried out—Libya. 

I would hope we could have from him when he gets back here his 
firsthand impression of what UNESCO and the other specialized 
agencies are doing there. I cannot speak from firsthand observation 
of these projects. We believe from the reports we receive from Amer- 
icans who have visited them, and from the attitude of the member 
states toward the projects being carried out in their borders, that 
these projects have provided much needed assistance. 

_ Mr. Merrow. You wouldn’t know whether there has been any undue 
interference on the part of the U. N. with UNESCO itself in carry- 
ing out these projects ? 

Mr. McCutioucn. Mr. Chairman, no problem of that kind has been 
drawn to my attention. I should say that there is a man here who 
is available for testifying later, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Obourn, who is an 
American natural science teacher who for 30 years was in the schools 
of St. Louis, and who went on one of these UNESCO missions to 
Thailand. This mission was financed out of the technical-assistance 
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funds. He went as a specialist for UNESCO. I hope you will have 
an opportunity to hear his firsthand report. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We have him scheduled for an appearance. We 
hope to hear him. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Dr. Givens, I want to be sure I understand what 
you said about the material that was placed in the Los Angeles schools. 
That was material you said that was prepared by the people of Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Givens. That is right. All the criticism that I have read was 
on that material, put in by the Board in Los Angeles and then taken 
out. 

Mr. Carnanan. Did anyone connected with UNESCO have any- 
thing 2 do with the compiling of these books ? 

Mr. Givens. The superintendent of the Los Angeles schools at that 
time was a member of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, A. J. Stoddard. He helped, I think, with a corps of his 
teachers, in preparing it. But all the criticism that I have seen has 
been centering around their own publications which they put in them- 
selves and then later took out. 

Mr. Carnanan. He was a member—— 

Mr. Givens. He was a member of the United States National Com- 
mission. He was on the National Commission for 6 years. He has 
retired as the superintendent of schools in Los Angeles. He and a 
group of his teachers prepared the material that was put into the Los 
Angeles schools. It was done locally. 

Mr. Carnanan. Was there any particular name of this series? 

Mr. Givens. No. It was just one publication. It has a name, but I 

can't give it to you. I can get it for you. It was put in asa part of 
their course of study and later taken out. 

Mr. Carnauan. Did it have any connection with the “E” in 

"NESCO? 

Mr. McCuttouen. That is the title of our publication “The E in 
UNESCO.” Another was called “The S in UNESCO.” The “S” in 
UNESCO stands for science, and the “E” in UNESCO stands for 
education. 

Mr. Gorpon. State financed ? 

Mr. Givens. No, Los Angeles. Put out by the board of education 
itself. 

Mr. Carnanan. There were no funds from UNESCO used in the 
preparation ? 

Mr. McCuttovuer. No funds from UNESCO or from the National 
Commission. 

Mr. Givens. It was purely Los Angeles. 

Mr. Carnanan. Does UNESCO itself in the United States put out 
any type of publication ? 

Mr. McCut.oven. UNESCO publishes a great deal of material in 
Paris, Mr. Chairman, and makes this material available to all of its 
member states through sales agents in those member states. ‘The sales 
agent in the United States is the Columbia University Press. All of 
these publications are available for purchase at the Columbia Uni- 

versity Press. 

Further, there are some of these materials that are not for sale, such 
as catalogs, bibliographies, and that kind of thing. The National 
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(Commission receives copies of those publications and uses them 
for the purpose of informing people about UNESCO’s work. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow, do you have a further question ? 

Mr. Merrow. I think of 1 or 2 matters. When we were studying 
the international organizations in Europe, we were struck by the fact 

that the secretariat of UNESCO was the largest secretariat of the 
-pecialized agencies. Is it still the largest ? 

Mr. McCu.toucnH. Miss Laise, are you able to answer that ques- 
tion 4 

Miss Laise. It is one of the largest. 

Mr. Givens. Congressman, I can answer how many are on the staff. 
There are 976 people (excluding technical assistance experts) at the 
present time on the entire UN ESCO staff. 

Mr. Merrow. Are you convinced that it is a fairly good staff? 

Mr. Givens. I don’t have sufficient background ‘to answer that ac- 
curately. I have been in and out of the building 2 or 3 times, but I 
don’t know the staff. 

Mr. Merrow. We felt at the time that possibly some more detailed 
study should be made of the staff. I wondered if it is in the compe- 
tency of the National Commission to get more information about it, 
so that any criticism or any questions in connection with it could be 
answered ¢ 

Mr. McCutitoveH. We would be glad to try to get any information 
the committee wished, Mr, Chairman. 

! would like to say that since your committee visited UNESCO 
House there have been a number of changes in personnel. We believe 
that some of these changes have substantially strengthened the secre- 
tariat. I would mention, for example, the appointment of the Director 
of Mass Communications, Mr. Tor cere m a Norwegian national who 
was for a number of years at the United Nations, in the Department of 
Public Information; and a distinguished American scientist has just 
joined the staff, Mr. Raymond Zwemer, who used to be with the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National Academy of Science in Wash- 
ington, and later was in charge of the science program for the Library 
of Congress. He just went over there at the end of December. 

There have been a number of appointments in the last year or so 
that seems to us to have considerably strengthened the staff. I men- 
tioned only these two. 

Mr. Merrow. From your close contact with it over the years, do 
you think that a secretariat that large is needed ? 

Mr. McCut.ovenr. Mr. C hairman, this is a problem that has been 
widely debated, whether you should have that size central staff or 
whether the activity of the organization should be decentralized and 
have some of the st ff in some other part of the world. 

My own view, from my contact with the organization over the past 6 
or ¢ years, is that the size of the program that UNESCO is carrying 
out requires a staif of this size. 

Whether all of that staff can best be located in Paris or some should 
be located elsewhere is a question that needs to be carefully studied. 

We have generally taken the position that we we would not like 
to see administrative decentralization of that staff because it would 
provably take more people rather than fewer, if there were several 
offices, 
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Mr. Merrow. That leads to another point which has been made 
here this afternoon: Are the emengies of UNESCO spread too thinly 
and do they undertake too much? Should there be a pretty careful 
review of the activities to see if more concentration wouldn’t result 
in better performance or better results? 

Mr. MclItvarne. That is exactly our position, Mr. Congressman. 
We have made progress in getting a tightening and focusing of 
the program. 

I am unable to say now whether that should bring a reduction in 
the staff or not. I do feel, in answer to your original question, that 
pena has been made in improving the caliber of it; at least, we 

ave been conscious in the last year or so of the need to get a little 
better response for calls for Americans on the staff. 

We have been a little bit desultory in going around and trying to 
persuade and nominate topflight Americans to take a year or two 
assignment. 

The question as to whether there are too many or not enough is the 
old bureaucratic question. I am afraid I don’t know the answer. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that is fine, but you believe there has been an 
improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have all the information we can 
get on this secretariat. I believe it is very important. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Here is a report entitled “United States Contribu- 
tions to International Organizations.” This is House Document 337. 

This document points out that since the beginning of the United 
Nations the United States has contributed $24,443,772 to UNESCO. 
That is the largest contribution to any of the specialized agencies. 

The question of course would arise: Is the work of UNESCO of 
such importance to justify the largest contribution to the specialized 
agencies? Or it might suggest a question, as has been suggested: 
Perhaps the programs of UNESCO mav be spread too widely. 

Mr. McCutioucnu. Mr. Chairman, I think if there is anything that 
has too wide a spread it is the agency itself which determines the kind 
of program it will have. 

Is you all know, in the early days there was an effort that was 
spearheaded in the United States to set up an international organiza- 
tion in the field of education. It wasn’t contemplated at that time 
that this would be an organization dealing with education, natural and 
social science, the humanities, the arts, and mass communications. 

So what we really have here is an organization that is about three 
organizations in one. When you compare it with a specialized organi- 
zation such as the World Health Organization, which has a highly 
specialized function, one limited to the field of health improvement 
and education, it is very difficult to make a fair comparison as to 
budgets and needs. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing more: Have any 
international agreements emanated from UNESCO which have been 
ratified by the United States? 

Mr. McCutxouen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you give us those for the record ? 

Mr. McCuttoucn. The International Copyright Agreement, which 
was ratified by the United States in 1954, I believe, is the only one 
that has been ratified; is that correct, Miss Laise? 

Miss Latse. I don’t remember. 
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Mr. McCutxoveu. I think that is correct. 

I should add this is an agreement that the United States had a great 
deal to do with developing. It met a need for protection of copy- 
rightable products, works of authors and composers, as well as the out- 
put of manufacturers, which was not protected under the Bern conven- 
tion. 

It is the view of the many Americans in the publishing field and 
labor organizations and in the creative arts that this international 
copyright agreement was something that had long been needed in the 
international field and for this country. 

Mr. Carnanan. I hope we may have time to explore fully these 
different phases of the work of UNESCO. As you have pointed out, 
there are several: education, the natural sciences, social sciences, cul- 
tural activities and mass communication. 

Perhaps we might continue for a time yet, if there are questions 
on any of these divisions. Education, for instance. We could explore 
that a little further. Would you care to summarize again for us just 
what are the main lines of UNESCO’s work in the field of education ? 

Mr. McCu.t.toven. Mr. Chairman, I believe that there will be a 
witness that your committee has requested to appear who will be able 
to provide a good deal of information on that point, Dr. Brownell. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We shall be happy to ask Dr. Brownell that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCutsovuen. If you wish to bring that out this afternoon, 
Dr. Givens and I will try to bring out some of the information. 

Mr. CarnAHAN. All right. 

Mr. McCut.ovuen. On the other hand, in the field of natural science; 
we now have the specialist in that field. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Yes, who we are going to hear. 

Mr. Merrow. In the field of education, I suppose it is very difficult 
to evaluate, but I wish we could get an evaluation of the impact of 
UNESCO on the reduction of illiteracy. 

I don’t know whether it would be possible to get an evaluation of 
that or not, but such an evaluation would be helpful. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. You are asking if that could be supplied for the 
record ? 

Mr. Givens. We can get some information on that, but a 10-year 
period is hard to measure in a field as broad as that. 

(The material requested appears in the appendix at p. 723.) 

Mr. Carnauan. Are there further questions at this time? 

Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, discussing the headquarters staff, I pre- 
sume there is in the record somewhere a report which enables us to 
determine the percentage of UNESCO’s total budget that goes for 
administration, isn’t there? Has that been brought up this afternoon ? 

Mr. McCuttoven. I believe that was supplied at the opening of the 
hearings by Mr. Wilcox. 

Mr. McItvarne. If it wasn’t, we will be glad to get it. 

Mr. Carnanan. You don’t have the figure offhand? 

Mr. McCutxoveu. I don’t believe I do, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. There is a value in having it right in connection with 
this discussion. 
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Mr. McCunxovear. I have here the budget for the calendar years 
1955 and 1956, which is broken down in several parts. Would you like 
to examine that and see if that meets your question ? 

Mr. Jupp. If it gives us the percentage of your budget that goes for 
administration, I would like to have you read it into the record. 

Mr. McCutsoven. Iam sorry. This isn’t broken down in that w ay. 

Mr. Jupp. I wish you would submit it. 

Mr. McCutioveu. We will be glad to supply that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


UNESCO’s SHARE OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BUDGET 

UNESCO’s share of the total expanded technical assistance program funds 

obligated by the participating organizations is as follows: 
Year 


Percent 
BOIOL: a au eee 2 A rt Cast bee i Bo ee te ree 17. 3 
en a ee ho stunt 
NE iia nti ihea dade ak poe eaee their Sic eee een cts i eee 32.7 
NN Ne a ae ae er eT oe Re eerie 12.7 
Ph red Seb ied had hhh coh i) hha ncsteh weeded abossende later teh bach bhi boat d de tid 13.8 


For 1956 UNESCO was allocated 16.6 percent of total allocations. 

The original expanded technical assistance program established fixed percent- 
ages which were later modified. UNESCO’s original share was 14 percent. 

Mr. Jupp. I presume Secretary Wilcox also did the same for the 
other agencies, so we shall have a chance to determine whether a higher 
percenta age is going for administration, a substantially higher percent- 
age in one agency than in another and why? 

“Mr. McCuttovan. We will be glad to see that that is supplied. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions? If not, we will let 
another one of our witnesses we have with us add his statement, and 
then we may have further questions of the entire group, if you can 
remain with us. 

Our next witness is Mr. Wallace Walter Atwood, Jr., member of the 
staff of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. Atwood, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE W. ATWOOD, JR., NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES, MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COM- 
MISSION FOR UNESCO 


Mr. Atrwoop. I do. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. this is my first 
opportunity to appear before a congressional committee. I am look- 
ing forward to the experience. 

Mr. Carnaran. We are happy to have you, and we are glad that 
your first experience is before our committee. 

Mr. Jupp. And we hope you will be able to look back on it without 
too much regret. 

Mr. Atwoon. I have listened with interest to the remarks, questions 
and answers, during this first part of the afternoon. On several occa- 
sions I have felt inclined to join the discussion, but I have refrained at 
that stage. 

Mr. Chairman, I am, as you have indicated, Director of the Office 
of International Relations of the National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council, a position which I have held for the past 
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js years. My office is located in the Academy, Research Council Build- 
ing at 2101 C onstitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Prior to my present employment, T was a civilian member of the 
scientific staff of the Research and Development Board, Department 
of Defense. During the war I was an officer in the Army of the United 
States and before that, for a period of 12 years, I was professor of 
geology and geography at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

My first acquaintance with UNESCO affairs dates back to 1950 
when I joined the staff of the National Academy of Sciences and found 
there a committee on science in UNESCO. 

It was a very active committee composed of nationally known scien- 
tists deeply interested in international affairs. It was formed by the 

\cademy in 1946 when UNESCO was established and ever since that 
a has served as an advisory committee to the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO on all aspects of the UNESCO natural 
sciences program. It still serves in this capacity today. 

I have brought along a few ¢ opies, of a bulletin which this committee 
puts out entitled, “Science in UNESCO.” The purpose of this bulletin 
is to inform people throughout the country of what is going on in the 
science program of UNESCO. 

As Director of the Office of International Relations, it is my duty to 
cuide the activities of the Academy’s committee on science in UNESCO 
and, consequently, it is my responsibility to know as much as possible 
about the natural sciences program of UNESCO. 

Anyone who attempts this task knows some of the difficulties in- 
volved. He must read endless quantities of mimeographed material, 
puzzle over budget documents, try to guess what is meant by a resolu- 
tion passed in French but subsequently translated into English, and at 
the same time strive to defend the program before a continuous stream 
of doubters. 

In addition to my work with the Academy’s committee on science 
in UNESCO, I have served for the past 3 years as a member of the 
International Advisory Committee on Research in the Natural 
Sciences Program of UNESCO. 

As many of you know, this committee was established in 195: 
to advise the Director-General on research and related matters in the natural 
sciences program of UNESCO and on the promotion of international coopera- 
tion in scientific and technological research. 

Membership of the committee consists of one scientist from each of 
\2 member countries of UNESCO and one representative of each of 
the 3 independent councils cooperating with UNESCO. These coun- 
cils cover the fields of science, engineering, and medicine. 

Members of this advisory committee have a deep and sincere interest 
in the natural sciences program and are conscientiously trying to help 
the UNESCO Secretariat to implement wisely the program resolu- 
tioits adopted by the biennial general conferences of UNESCO. 

I would like to emphasize that throughout the discussions of the 
international advisory committee there has been a determination to 
advise only on how to implement a program already established by 

resolutions of the General Conference. 

[t was not a committee to decide what UNESCO should do, but 
mainly to find out how it should do the job it had been asked to do by 
the general conferences. 
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In many, but not all cases, the recommendations of this committee 
are followed by the Secretariat. It is my personal opinion that the 
future of the “S” in UNESCO will depend in large measure upon the 
ability of this committee, composed of mature scientists and experi- 
enced science administrators, to provide sound guidance to UNESCO, 
— the willingness of the UNESCO Secretariat to accept this 

uidance. 
, Thus far, Mr. Chairman, I have spoken chiefly of my own relations 
with the UNESCO science program. Shortly, I shall review the sig- 
nificant elements of that program, but first I wish to make a few 
general comments. 

In my opinion, the objectives of UNESCO are in keeping with the 
ideals and aspirations of all loyal American citizens. The task which 
UNESCO is asked to do is a very large one and it will take many years 
before significant results will be achieved. This should not discourage 
us, but instead should cause us to redouble our efforts to the end that 
the objectives of UNESCO may be realized as rapidly as possible. 

I should like to interpose a comment suggested by the preceding 
discussion of the UNESCO budget and the size of the UNESCO 
Secretariat. The budget of UNESCO is entirely too small, in my 
opinion, and the Secretariat is too large. I may return to this subject 
at a later point. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Atwood, would you object if the members 
happened to have a question as you go along? 

Mr. Atrwoop. No; not a bit. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. We will feel free to ask questions at any time, then. 

Mr. Atwoop. The science program of UNESCO is not yet what it 
should be. This is apparent from the friction which exists between 
UNESCO and many of the international nongovernmental organiza- 
tions concerned with science. 

The source of this friction stems primarily from UNESCO’s failure 
to fully recognize and accept the simple fact that scientists work best 
when they are free to plan and direct their own research activities. 
Too often UNESCO advocates action by governments as the way to 
achieve international cooperation in science and tends to minimize 
the role of voluntary organizations. 

As I will attempt to bring out later, there is not an acceptable 
method to the scientists of the free countries in the world. 

The current United States member of the executive board of 
UNESCO is a scientist, Dr. Athelstan F. Spilhaus, dean of the In- 
stitute of Technology at the University of Minnesota. 

He, perhaps better than anyone else in the United States, senses the 
problems which UNESCO faces in the area of the sciences. At the 
Fifth National Conference in Cincinnati sponsored by the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO he stated : 


UNESCO should strive to incorporate and secure the cooperation of voluntary 
international organizations in all the fundamental disciplines with which it is 
concerned. Cooperation is by nature voluntary, intergovernmental organizations 
can only supplement and assist the spontaneous working together of scientists 
of varions nations and in different fields. 

In this way, by working with existing bodies voluntarily organized, or by 
helping them to become active where such bodies do not yet exist, UNESCO 
would be reaching more directly the scientists, natural and social, educators and 
others who are independent contributors in their respective fields. 

Science cannot be organized from the top; research cannot be directed ; and 
in the whole history of scientific activity between nations our experience is 
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that it is generated in the minds of scientists and grows best through their 
joint spontaneous action. 

UNESCO should not attempt to provide ideas to scientiests or to overorganize 
them, but should seek ways to strengthen and build existing international non- 
governmental scientific organizations to the point where their independent con- 
tinuance is insured. 

Mr. Carnanan. To accomplish this, it will have to be done by in- 
ternational agreements, is that true? : 

Mr. Atwoop. Mr. Chairman, I believe that cooperation in the 
sciences is seldom achieved through intergovernmental agreements. 
It is very doubtful in my mind whether this method is necessary, or 
is the best way to achieve cooperation in the sciences. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. You say: 

UNESCO should seek ways to strengthen and build existing international non- 
governmental scientific organizations to the point where their independent con- 


tinuance is insured. 

Mr. Atwoop. That is true, but they would still be nongovernmental 
organizations. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Then you think UNESCO should encourage the 
nongovernmental international organizations to agree? It would 
still take agreements between the groups if you strengthened inter- 
national groups. ; 

Mr. Arwoop. Are you distinguishing between groups and organi- 
zations ? 

Mr. CarNAHAN. You say: 


But should seek ways to strengthen and build existing international non- 
governmental! scientific organizations, 


If you build any type of an international organization, it would 
have to be done of course by agreement; is that not true? It would 
have to be negotiated, in other words? 

Mr. Atwoop. That is true, but not necessarily through governments. 

Mr. Carnauan. Then I am asking: You think one of the big works 
of UNESCO should be to encourage the nongovernmental groups, 
nongovernmental international groups? 

Mr. Atwoop. Yes, I certainly do. I think that the objectives which 
UNESCO is seeking in the sciences can be best achieved through using 
the international nongovernmental groups in science to the fullest 
extent possible. 

If they do not exist in certain areas, perhaps UNESCO can hel 
the scientists to create them. This would be better than to establis 
new intergovernment organizations to achieve UNESCO’s ends. 

This is what has caused some of the friction between the scientists 
and UNESCO. The scientists do not wish to have their activities 
directed by governmental bodies. 

This is the point which I wish to make, and which I feel sure Dr. 
Spilhaus had in mind. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel that a scientist, then, negotiating with 
other nationals, could do a better job if he were representing non- 
governmental organizations than that scientist wal do if he were 
representing government organizations ? 

Mr. Arwoop. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that necessarily follows. 
I can give you a good example of a nongovernmental organization 


which obtains agreements in harmony with the views of national 
governments. 
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Last summer a United States delegation, appointed by the Depart- 
ment of State, went to the Oslo General Assembly of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. This is a nongovernmental international 
scientific body. 

bye delegates were fully briefed, not only by the Academy Re- 

earch Guiana but by the Department of State and by several ‘other 
agencies of our Government regarding matters which would come 
before that meeting. 

These scientists went as official representatives of this Government 
to a nongovernmental meeting, where they dealt with problems from 
a national point of view. 

It was a very successful meeting. It is typical of nongovernmental 
meetings at which participants represent nations as well as the scien- 
tists associated with private organizations. It is the national point 
of view which is given on such occasions. 

Mr. Carnanan. I will not pursue the matter further at this time. 

Mr. Arwoop. I will just complete this quotation from Dr. Spilhaus: 

UNESCO’s role is as a trigger mechanism, a catalyst which sets off the great 
forces of voluntary national and individual effort and self-help. In science 
UNESCO should not do research; it should not attempt to provide ideas—it 
should devote itself to helping others to use their magnificent ideas and research 
more widely on the international scene. 

I am sure that the concept of UNESCO’s role in science, expressed 
so well by Dr. Spilhaus, is shared by the scientists of the United States 
and of free countries everywhere. It is good, and for that reason it 
will be accepted, in time. 

Having made these general comments, I shall turn now to a brief 
review of UNESCO’s program in the natural sciences. 

Mr. Jupp. Before you go on with that, in the upper part of the pre- 
ceding page 3, there is a sentence that bri ings up a point that I puzzle 
about a good deal: 

The source of this friction stems primarily from UNESCO’s failure to fully 
recognize and accept the simple fact that scientists work best when they are free 
to plan and direct their own research activities. 


You assert that as a simple fact. All my educational and profes- 
sional training has been in scientific fields, and I have always accepted 
that asa fact. But there are some other facts today which challenge 
that supposed fact. 

There is the fact that the Soviet Union scientists who are not free to 
plan or direct their own research activities, they are completely regi- 
mented, are still making phenomenal progress. 

That is disturbing tome. We have just assumed that for scientists 
to work well they had to have freedom of inquiry, academic freedom ; 
and yet here is the most tyrannical hierarchy in history and its scien- 
tists are turning out super ‘b scientific results. 

It is disturbing to me, because I am not sure that what we have been 
calling a fact because unchallenged is in reality a fact. Maybe it is 
merely a condition that we are familiar with, and we therefore assume 
it to be a fact. 

I am not making an argument here today. But our assumption 
is now challenged by another fact ; the performance of people who have 
enslaved minds—I mean enslaved in the sense of controlled minds, 
regimented minds. 
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I sometimes wonder if there isn’t another element we have over- 
looked. Maybe scientific productivity depends not so much on free- 
dom as on enthusiasm. 

The Communists have an enthusiasm for their ends. They have a 
dedication. Bulganin said in his speech 2 weeks ago before the Com- 
munist congress : 

People ask why the Communist movement has made such tremendous progress 
in these 40 years. The answer is that millions of people are working for 
communism. 

I think that may be it. They have a dedication. Their scientific 
work is fora larger goal. There isatarget upahead. They are going 
to build a whole new world. 

We haven’t so much of that motivation in America today. Where 
are the great incentives here? They lie in producing, say, transistors 
for television sets, or all kinds of gadgets for men’s convenience and 
comfort. That is where the rewards are in America. That is where 
the enthusiasm is. 

Well, I am just speculating out loud here. If you have any com- 
ments to make on it, | would appreciate your views. Iam profoundly 
concerned about one of our alleged facts, which I hope is true, but 
which is challenged. 

Mr. Arwoop. I can well understand your concern, because it does 
appear as though the method employed in Communist countries has 
some advantages in accomplishing certain tasks more quickly. 

However, I am firmly convinced that in the long run those methods 
will not prove to be the best. Certainly not in science. 

What you refer to is really the Communist ideology. 

I understand that there are some 7 million Communists in the Soviet 
Union. They are dedicated to an ideology and they are working for 
what. they consider is a desirable objective. We have no such ideology. 

Personally, I think we need to find something which offers a greater 
appeal to the people than communism. I think we will find it, but 
we haven't it at the moment. I believe that some of the criticism that 
we are too materialistic, is true. We need something that means more 
to us; something that can appeal more to the inner soul of each of us, 
something that is far better than communism. 

We know we have something that is better, but it isn’t an ideology. 
It isa different sort of thing. 

I think we are moving in the right direction as we place more and 
more strength, emphasis on religion. Here is perhaps our best chance 
to find something that we can fight for, and that is better than anything 
tiered through the Communist ideology. 

Mr. Jupp. One thing that you said goes along with what I said. 
In our free society the scientists tend to work for this discovery, or 
that application of knowledge as ends in themselves. That gives a 
certain amount of drive. But under the Communists there is a double 
motivation, to make a discovery, to make an application of knowl- 
edge, not just for itself, but in order to help achieve a great political 
or social or military objective. 

I mean, it isn’t just for the gadget; it is for what the gadget can 
do toward promoting an end involving the whole world. 

I wonder maybe if that could be the quality that we haven’t quite 
mobilized yet in our country. We aren’t working for a big enough 
cause. Many are disturbed by the fact that lots of American young- 
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sters in high school today don’t take science, or other hard, tough 
courses that were the number 1 challenge in my day, 40 years ago. 

I think most Americans sort of take what we have for granted, 
assuming that nothing will happen to it. So, all we need to do is 
apply ourselves to make a good living for ourselves, instead of applying 
ourselves to build a new world. 

Our main concern is not to conquer the world, or transform the 
world, or change the world, or liberate the world. Rather, we are 
saying, “Please take other peoples’ territory or almost anything else 
you want, if only you will leave us alone in peace to enjoy what 
we have.” 

I wonder if that is an adequate motivation against forces that 
are on the offensive. Pardon me for interrupting you. But when 
you said, “The simple fact,” that simple fact is challenged today for 
the first time in our lifetime, to my knowledge. 

You don’t need to comment further unless you wish to. 

Mr. Atrwoop. I think I won’t at this time. I will only add that in 
recent years I have come to know more and more about the Moral 
Rearmament Movement. Many people feel that this movement con- 
tains the ideology which we have been looking for; one which is better 
than communism and can defeat communism. It is something worth 
thinking about. 

Mr. Jupp. The people who give themselves to communism have sort 
of a release of power. One can’t deny it. Communism gives purpose 
to people’s lives. When a man becomes a Communist he has a domi- 
nating motivation. Usually communism gathers up the fellows who 
for some reason or other are misfits and gives them purpose and 
away they go. 

Our forefathers had such purpose when they were in bondage and 
wanted to be free. But when you have freedom, it seems enough just 
to defend it. But it isnot enough. When man becomes free, he wants 
also to be a part of something bigger than himself, to belong to, to be 
a participant in a movement. 

There is this dual urge of man, to be apart and to be together. The 
Communists have concentrated on the release of the creative effort 
that comes from being part of an army on the march: we have con- 
— on the creative release that comes from being completely 

ree. 

Maybe it is not one or the other, but that it is the judicious com- 
bination of both. The Communists have gone too far to one extreme 
and we may have gone too far to the other extreme. 

I do not want to get into a philosophical discussion today. We are 
going to have to find the answer to these questions, and get a little 
more drive in the West. For the thing that is in motion, historically, 
has generally prevailed over the static. 

Mr. Givens. May I make just one comment? Is it not true that the 
Communist who gets up some morning and does not have that en- 
thusiasm is apt to get up the next morning with no head? 

Mr. Jupp: It is true. There is the carrot and also the stick. I sus- 
pect those enlisted in their early years are motivated more by the car- 
rot than by the stick. Maybe the stick comes later when we become a 
little tired. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would not there be some strength also in the fact 
that it is quite difficult to attain the ultimate in recognition under com 
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munism and that most people have to spend their lifetime attempting 
to attain the recognition which they never get? 

Over in our society we are all recognized, and we have that which 
is pretty good, and we are not striving to set up a new order but one 
that has been tried and proved through the years? 

Mr. Jupp. We are enjoying the order that other people built rather 
than building an order of our own. 

Mr. CarnAuHAN. Would you care to proceed, Mr. Atwood ? 

Mr. Atwoop. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Viewed in broad outline, the natural sciences program of UNESCO 
breaks down into 3 categories, namely : General activities (subventions 
to scientific organizations, meetings and contracts) ; special activities 
(major projects and special problems) ; and field operations (aid to 
member states, traveling exhibits, and field science cooperation oflices ). 
For our purposes today, I shall group my remarks under these 3 pro- 
gram categories: 

General activities: The largest item in this category, measured in 
dollars and in actual impact on international science, is the support, 
by subventions, of the several international nongovernmental organi- 
zations which assist UNESCO in achieving its objectives in the area 
of scientific research. 

Other items include support of meetings of international advisory 
committees and the award of contracts for specific projects such as 
the establishment of scientific documentation centers and standardiza- 
tion of scientific terminology. The total annual support of all 
activities in this category, exclusive of staff and maintenance costs 
is approximately $250,000. 

From many points of view the subventions to international non- 
governmental organizations are the most valuable contributions made 
by UNESCO to the furtherance of international cooperation in 
science. Scientists of all countries, including the United States, 
approve of this support and recognize it as one of the most appre- 
priate ways in which UNESCO can strengthen science internationally. 

Among the many projects which are furthered through these sub 
ventions are those which are planned and directed by the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions, commonly referred to as ICSU. 

I shall say more about this Council a little later, but for the present 
I shall restrict my remarks to a few of the important international 
activities sponsored by this highly respected international organiza- 
tion. 

Perhaps the best known of these activities is the International 
Geophysical Year which is bringing together the scientists of 44 
countries in the largest cooperative undertaking in the history of 
science. 

Never before have so many scientists from so many countries joined 
hands in search for the truth. The experiences gained during this 
worldwide exercise should contribute significantly to world under- 
standing and help to break down the barriers of ignorance and dis- 
trust which keep the peoples of the world apart. 

It is this activity which has given birth to the earth satellite pro- 
gram and the extensive scientific explorations of the Arctic, Antarctic 
and equatorial regions to be carried out in 1957-58. 

At this point I should like to express my personal strong feeling 
that this sort of activity which has been generated in the minds of 
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scientists, and which has gained the support of national governments, 
is going to have a terrific impact. It is going to help accomplish the 
very things that UNESCO is trying to ‘achieve. It is doing it ina 
somewhat specialized area. 

Last September I sat around a conference table in Brussels with a 
group of some 30 scientists including several Russians. There was 
a wonderful exchange of ideas, and there was a sincere effort to find 
ways to achieve common objectives during the geophysical year. 
The various meetings which are being held in connection with this 
program alone have done a tremendous amount to stimulate inter- 
national cooper ation. 

UNESCO support of this multimillion dollar effort is modest; to 
date its contribution amounts to less than $25,000. It may eventually 
reach $100,000. This help is important to all of us because it supple- 
ments assistance given 4 governments and private groups, and 
facilitates coordination of the national programs of participating 
countries. Also it is important because it identifies UNESCO with 
a major international scientific program. 

Another activity supported with funds from UNESCO is the ICSU 
Abstracting Board. This Board was established by ICSU in 1952 
upon the recommendation of 2» UNESCO advisory committee. 

In the few years of its existence the Board has achieved a high de- 
gree of coordination and cooperation in abstracting of artic ‘Jes in 
physics and chemistry. 

Plans are underway to extend this service to the field of biology. 
Few international services are more highly regarded than those of this 
Board; it is a successful venture, stimulated and supported by 
UNESCO. . 

The two activities which I have described, important as they are, 
receive only a small fraction of the funds provided annually to inter- 
national nongovernmental organizi itions. 

The balance is used for a variety of purposes including publication 
of reports, travel of participants in scientific symposia, partial sup- 
port of international laboratories and for the operation of permanen 
services such as the International Latitude Service, International 
Time Bureau, International Service for the Study of Floods, Quar- 
terly Bulletin of Solar Activity, and so forth. 

The advisory committees and contracts to which I referred earlier as 
being part of the general activities, represent relatively small invest- 
ments and I will not discuss them. 

Special activities: Under the category of “Special Activities” we find 
such projects as research on arid zone problems, atomic energy, marine 
sciences, humid tropics and cell biology. According to the tentative 
budget for 1957-58 these activities will be supported to the tune of 
approximately $200,000 a year. I shall make some general comments 
on these activities and express my personal views concerning each of 
them. 

The arid zone program undoubtedly is one of the best efforts un- 
dertaken by UNESCO. There is a real need for some international 
organization to direct attention to the solution of arid zone prob- 
lems. 

Furthermore, many countries are confronted with the problem of 
how to best utilize arid lands. Because of this sincere interest in the 
problem, scientists throughout the world have cooperated and signifi- 
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cant progress has been achieved. I am glad that UNESCO is plan- 
ning to give major project status to studies of the arid zones; much of 
value should result from these increased efforts. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Have the nongovernmental agencies been giving 
any attention to this ty pe of work ¢ 

Mr. Atwoov. Yes. They have been cooperating with the Interna- 
tional Advisory Committee on the Arid Zones that UNESCO estab- 
lished. The International Geographical Union has a commission on 
arid lands. 

Perhaps this is not the time to discuss potential difficulties inherent 
in UNESCO’s method of handling the arid zone problem. Maybe I 
should come back to this point later. However, your question, Mr. 
Chairman, prompts me to comment briefly on the wisdom of this 
method. 

In my opinion it might have been better if this program on the arid 
zones had been carried on to 2 greater extent through the nongovern- 
mental groups rather than to have had UNESCO set up separate ma- 
chinery for the purpose. 

One of the reasons why UNESCO has such a large Secretariat, and 
why it is bound to increase in size, is because it is operating. It wishes 
to do.the jobs instead of finding other groups which will do them for 
it 

The only way to whittle down that secretariat is to get it out of the 
field of operations. In the area of science, UNESCO is moving more 
and more into operations, even though there are wonderful oppor- 
tunities to have these operations handled elsewhere. 

Mr. McCciioven. | know Mr. Atwood wants to have the record 
quite clear on this point. Is he suggesting that UNESCO is doing 
research on arid zones or is coordin: ating that research or trying to 
cuide it? Iam not aware that UNESCO is carrying out any research 
on arid zones; is that true? 

Mr. Arwoop, It is supporting a certain amount of research. But 
actually what the UNESCO secretariat is doing is to support an ad- 
visory committee and to provide the secretariat for that committee. 

Mr. McCutioven. The research is done by the member states and 
institutions in the member states ? 

Mr. Arwoop. That is true. Only a modest amount of support for re- 
search is provided by UNESCO. 

Mr. Carnauan. Would you say, then, the function of UNESCO is 
in the negotiating of the agreements under which the be will be 
lone 4 

Mr. Arwoop. If agreements need to be negotiated, I would say that 
UNESCO is in a very good position to do that. In the field of the 
sciences, however, these governmental agreements seldom are essential 
to the progress of researc ch. Sometimes they are. 

Mr. Carnanan. There must be some type of agreement, surely, if 3 
or 4 or 5 nations, or any number of nations, or if 2 nations are work 
ing together on a program there must be an agreement as a basis for 
the work. Whether it should be between private agencies or whether 
it should be directed through governmental agencies, of course, is a 
debatable matter. 

Mr. Arwoop. Very often, Mr. Chairman, there are no formal agree- 
ments. The scientists of various countries will sit down around a 
conference table and agree that a particular job needs to be done, and 
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they will decide how it should be done. They will plan the program 
and find the support needed to carry it out. They don’t need to go 
through the process of agreements in the usual sense. Formal agree- 
ments among nations normally are not required in order to proceed 
with the work. I am not saying that formal agreements between gov- 
ernments are never needed. However, probably 90 percent of the 
work in international science does not require formal governmental 
agreements. 

I shall now return to my review of the natural sciences program 
and say a few words about UNESCO’s role in the atomic energy field. 
There is widespread interest in this field because of the future potential 
that utilization of atomic energy may have for countries which lack 
fuel or waterpower resources; also, because of the great importance of 
the byproducts of nuclear fission as research tools in medicine, agri- 
culture, and the pure and applied sciences. 

On the other hand, research in the atomic energy field is expensive 
and UNESCO with limited funds is unprepared to make any signifi- 
cant contribution in this area. For this reason, the Academy’s Com- 
mittee on Science in UNESCO and the International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research in the Natural Sciences have recommended that 
UNESCO give primary attention to collection and dissemination of 
information related to the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the train- 
ing of personnel in the methods and techniques of utilizing atomic 
energy resources and the support of symposia on important aspects of 
atomic energy research to be planned and conducted by appropriate 
national and international scientific organizations. If UNESCO is 
satisfied to restrict its efforts to these activities, a useful contribution 
may be anticipated. 

The marine sciences, which include studies of the ocean waters, 
ocean bottoms, and marine life, as well as problems of underwater 
sound transmission, have recently come under the purview of 
UNESCO. 

I am sure that I need not emphasize the importance of these studies 
to science and to the welfare of people throughout the world. It is 
desirable that UNESCO call attention to the need for research in the 
marine sciences, but, in my book, it does not follow that UNESCO 
should sponsor this research or assume responsibility for organizing 
the scientists to perform this research. 

Instead, it is my personal and strong conviction that UNESCO 
should stimulate activities of this nature but should call upon the 
existing international organizations, both governmental and nongov- 
ernmental, to carry out the required studies. When necessary, 
UNESCO should be prepared to assist financially those nongovern- 
mental organizations qualified and willing to do the job. In this 
manner, UNESCO can strengthen existing international organizations 
and achieve its own objectives with the minimum expenditure of funds. 
Experience shows that each dollar provided to one of these interna- 
tional nongovernmental organizations normally attracts $8 to $10 in 
support of a project assigned to it. 

Mr. Carnanan. Of course, the only funds that UNESCO has to use 
are funds that are raised internationally through an organization of 
different national groups. If they are going to allot funds to a non- 
governmental organization, they are still going to have to negotiate 
somewhere what organization gets how much. : 
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Mr. Arwoop. Mr. Chairman, when UNESCO sees certain tasks 
which need to be performed, it can always call upon the scientists, 
the engineers, or the medical people for assistance. UNESCO can 
say, “We would like to see these things done. We will help you to 
do them. We can perhaps give you a few thousand dollars to get an 
appropriate group together to plan the work.” That is what 
UNESCO can always do, and does do on some occasions. 

Too often, however, UNESCO has sought to establish a new inter- 
national organization under supervision of its own secretariat to do 
the job. This is the thing which has caused the difficulty. 

Mr. McIuvarne. I think all he is trying to say is, why set up another 
bureaucratic organization if there is something already competent to 
handle the job; in other words, to farm it out to this organization, for 
example, the International Council of Scientific Unions, instead of 
setting up another group in the secretariat; isn’t that the point 4 

Mr. Atwoop. That is absolutely right. There are about 50 inter- 
national nongovernmental organizations, and some of them have 
been in existence for more than 50 years. The scientists know how 
to work together, and it is not necessary for UNESCO to set up new 
bodies to do the things which these organizations are capable of 
doing. The only thing that has prevented these groups from doing 
all that might be desired, has been lack of funds. 

Mr. CarnAHANn. I don’t want to be misunderstood here. I am not 
arguing for any group to carry on this scientific work. My point is 
this: If funds which are raised through governmental, international 
groups are going to be allotted to scientific research, there is going 
to have to be an agreement on who is going to allot those and who they 
are going to allot to, and that can’t be avoided. 

If nongovernmental groups are going to use money from different 
nations, that agreement will still have to be reached by some group. 

Mr. Atwoop. I think I see now, Mr. Chairman, what you are driving 
at; I didn’t see it before. Agreements do exist, for example, UNESC 
has an agreement with the International Council of Scientific Unions. 

There is a general agreement to cooperate; each organization agrees 
to help the other. The International Council of Scientific Unions 
deals directly with UNESCO. A budget is established and agreed 
upon, and a subvention is made by UNESCO to the International 
Council to carry out certain specific tasks which UNESCO feels are 
desirable and which will further UNESCO’s objectives. 

I thought you were speaking of agreements in the establishment 
of international scientific organizations, such as one of the interna- 
tional scientific unions. 

Mr. CarnanHAn. There must be many organizations that are inter- 
ested in scientific research, representing many countries. The coor- 
dination of those people in any concerted effort is going to require 
agreements as to what they are going to do. 

So far as I am personally concerned, that would be a function of 
UNESCO, if it can coordinate any of those things that need to be 
done; and so far as I am concerned, that is as far as it needs to go, 
is In the coordination and the selection of projects that are worth 
while. Of course, the research work should be carried on by groups 
that are capable of doing the research work. 

Mr. Atwoop. I agree. 
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[ am convinced that there are many important functions to be per- 
formed by UNESCO, but these do not include the organization and 
direction of scientific activities which can be performed more appro- 
priately and more efficiently by existing organizations. 

The two remaining items under special activities, included in the 
1957-58 tentative program, are research on problems of the humid 
tropics, and research in cell biology or cell growth, which, as you know, 
is cancer. 

Here again, we run into the same problems of procedure. To what 
extent should UNESCO assume the leadership in organizing and 
directing research in these fields? 

A study group on cell growth, convened at the request of UNESCO 
by the Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences, 
met in Paris last December. At this meeting several recommenda- 
tions were drafted. Unfortunately. in my opinion, most of these 
recommendations request that UNESCO consider the “creation” or 
the “establishment” or the “setting up” of commissions, steering com- 
mittees or centers for the furtherance of research on cell growth. 

To what extent these recommendations reflect the specific wishes of 
the scientists and to what extent they reflect the views of the UNESCO 
secretariat, I am unable to say. The basic objectives of the recom- 
mendations are excellent but the proposed methods of implementation 
are, in my opinion, wrong. 

I shall now comment very briefly on field operations, the third 
program category. 

As noted earher, field operations, include aid to member states, 
traveling exhibits and field science cooperation offices. Broadly speak- 
ing, all these activities, involving an expenditure of a little less than 
$200,000 annually, are designed to strengthen science in countries 
where the number of scientists is small and where scientific institu- 
tions are relatively new. 

Some of the projects are designed to improve science teaching while 
others are directed toward training scientific personnel. 

The Science Cooperation Offices serve as centers for dissemination 
of scientific information and for providing assistance to scientists and 
scientific groups in the regions served by the centers. I believe that 
these field operations have been worthwhile and that UNESCO 
should be commended for its efforts and achievements in this phase 
of its program. 

Throughout the first portion of this statement I referred frequently 
to international nongovernmental organizations and specifically to the 
International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU). Perhaps it 
would be helpful as well as appropriate for me to give a brief deserip- 
tion of this international body which receives annually a substantial 
subvention from UNESCO. For this purpose I have prepared a 
simple organization chart which I shall leave with you. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. It will be made part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Arwoop. The next portion of my statement deals with the 
International Council of Scientific Unions. ICSU is not a large 
organization. It is essentially an administrative body composed of 
representatives of 13 unions and 40 member nations. The governing 
body is the General Assembly which meets every 3 years. Between 
assemblies business is carried on by the Executive Board and the Bu- 
reau. At the extreme left is the list of member countries (national 
members) and at the right are the member unions (scientific mem- 
bers). In the center, under the Executive Board are the joint com- 
missions and the special committees. 

The 13 unions which constitute the scientific membership of ISCU 
are autonomous organizations, each of which has several sections or 
associations dealing with special fields of science. For example, the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics is composed of 7 
autonomous international associations, the. International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry is composed of 6 sections, and the Inter- 
national Union of Biological Sciences has 12 sections grouped under 3 
divisions. The other unions have similar patterns of organization. 
Activities of these unons include the holding of international con- 
gresses, publication of scientific papers, and the organization of sym- 
posia at which specialized scientists get together to discuss specific 
and exciting subjects. These symposia are vital to the progress of 
science. 

Although ICSU has a very important coordination function it has 
no control over the unions. In fact, it exists at the wish of the unions 
and of the member nations which sponsor national membership in the 
unions. Perhaps the most important point to remember is that na- 
tional adherence to ICSU as well as to all of its member unions is 
almost always accomplished through the leading academy of science 
or national research council in the country concerned. In the United 
States it is the Academy—Research Council which adheres to ICSU on 
behalf of the scientists and the Government. This adherence goes 
back to 1918 when the National Academy of Sciences joined with 
other academies of science in forming the International Research 
Council later to become the International Council of Scientific Unions. 
Since that time 13 scientific unions have become members of ICSU. 

In order that the United States may participate effectively in the 
international scientific unions the laine | -Maneaeh Council forms 
United States of America national committees for each of the unions 
to which it adheres. Membership of these committees include repre- 
sentatives of national scientific societies, educational institutions, in- 
dustry and Government. The principal functions of these committees 
are to keep their scientific colleagues informed concerning programs 
sponsored by their respective unions, to arrange for adequate represen- 
tation at international meetings, and to implement United States par- 
ticipation in union activities. This is done through the cooperative 
efforts of the Academy—Research Council, the Department of State, 
and the National Science Foundation. 

In my opinion, ICSU is performing a very valuable service by 
coordinating international scientific activities and by stimulating im- 
portant research. To accomplish these objectives it has worked not 
only through its member unions but it has established relations with 
the governments of the adhering countries. These relations have been 
arranged through the academies and research councils. In this man- 
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ner ICSU has obtained the assistance of governments in the further- 
ance of scientific investigations. 

It has been my good fortune to serve on the United States delega- 
tion to the last two general assemblies of ICSU and I can confidently 
state that it recognizes its important responsibilities to international 
science and is shouldering them. Scientists of the United States are 
honored that ICSU has chosen to hold its next general assembly in 
Washington, D. C., in 1958, and that it has selected one of the coun- 
try’s leading scientists, Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, to serve as its president 
for the next 3 years. 

The purpose of my digression to describe the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions and our method of adherence may appear 
more meaningful if we examine these two charts prepared recently 
for a talk which I gave before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATIONS 
(NATURAL SCIENCES ONLY) 
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NO. OF PER GENT 
ORGANIZATIONS OF TOTAL 
Through Academy-Research Council 25 45.5% 
(organized) 
Through Academy-Research Council 15 27.5 % 
(not organized) 
Outside Academy-Research Council 3 5.5% 
(organized) 
ned Outside Academy-Research Council 6 11 % 
(not organized) 
= Through United States Gov't. 4 7% 
[ _] No United States participation ‘e 3.5% 
55 100% 


Mr. Arwoop. The first chart reveals that there are 55 international! 
scientific organizations concerned with the natural sciences. Of this 
umber, 40 are nongovernmental and are affiliated with ICSU or with 
unions which are members of ICSU. Only 5 of the organizations are 
governmental. The second chart shows that the United States par- 
ticipates in 40 of these 55 organizations through the Academy-Re- 
search Council and only 4 through the United States Government. 

To the scientist this situation is entirely understandable. The 
explanation is found in the simple face that with very few exceptions 
international scientific organizations have grown from the joint spon- 
taneous needs and efforts of working scientists and groups of scien- 
tists. This is the way it should be if significant areas of science are 
to receive the genuine support of those who are in its vanguard. 
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I hope that this brief analysis of the organization of international! 
science will help to explain some of the difficulties which have arise 
as a result of UNESC( )’s entrance into the field of scientific research. 
Quite frankly, I believe there has been a minor clash of philosophies 
Scientists wish to organize and direct their own research and any 
attempt to introduce governmental direction or control is firmly re 
sisted. For this reason ICSU and the other international scientific 
organizations which owe their strength and existence to voluntar 
participation of scientists and nations are watching carefully the de 
velopments in UNESCO. 

In concluding my remarks, I wish to say that I believe UNESCO 
has a very important and vital service to perform. 1 am confident 
that it can make an effective contribution to the furtherance of scien 
tific research, which in turn will lead to the improvement of living 
conditions of mankind. However, to accomplish these ends it must 
strengthen existing international scientific organizations; it must en 
courage and support broadly desired scie ntifie undertakings, and it 
must call upon appropriate international scientific groups to organize 
and direct spec ific research activities on UNESCO’s behalf. By so 
doing, UNESCO will earn the confidence of the scientists, so essential! 
to the conduct of its program, and it will be able to achieve mors 
readily and more economically those objectives for which it was 
established. 


Key to abbreviations on chart on the role of national academies and rese 
councils in furthering national participation in international science 


Intergovernmental organizations 


WHO World Health Organization 
WMO World Meteorological Organization 
FAO Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 


UNESCO United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi 
zation 


International councils (nongovernmental) 


UATI Union des Associations Techniques Internationales (Union of 
International Engineering Organizations) 

CIOMS Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences 

ICSU International Council of Scientific Unions 

ISSC International Social Science Council 

CIPSH Conseil International de Philosophie et des Sciences Humuaines 


(International Council for Philosophy and Hunianisti 
Studies) 


International scientific unions (nongovernmental) 


IMU International Mathematical Union 

IAU International Astronomical Union 

TUCr International Union of Crystallography 

IUPAP International Union of Pure and Applied Physics 

IUPAC International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry 

IUTA M Inte rnational Union of Theoretical and App ied Mechanics 

URSI Union Radio-Scientifique Internationale (Internation Si 
tific Radio Union) 

[GU International Geographical Union 

IUBS International Union of Biological Sciences 


LUGG International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 
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In the interest of economy of time, I have not discussed this after- 
noon the much larger problem of the organization of international 
science. This is a subject of concern to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the Department of State, and the National Science Founda- 
tion, and one which has aroused considerable interest in recent years 
due primarily to the increased activities of UNESCO. For the in- 
formation of this committee, I shall be glad to leave with you a copy 
of a chart which attempts to show this organization in broadest out- 
line and indicates the role of national academies and research councils 
in furthering national participation in international science. 

(The chart referred to is herewith inserted at p. 303.) 

Mr. Arwoop. It seems to me in considering the role of UNESCO in 
science we must also consider the role of the many other international 
bodies that are concerned with science and have been thus concerned 
for many years. There is an area here where effective cooperation can 
be achieved, where the assistance which UNESCO can give will bring 
great returns. 

I have touched on some of the problems which I believe have pre- 
vented the fullest cooperation and which have prevented maximum 
accomplishments. I think they can be solved. I am sure they can. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to be here. I 
will be glad to answer any further questions, if I can, regarding this. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Atwood, we certainly appreciate your coming. 
I think we have questioned you rather extensively as you were going 
along. I have no further questions to ask at this time. Is there any 
comment from any of the other witnesses we have had this afternoon ? 

Mr. McCuttoven. I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee will note that Mr. Atwood’s analysis of the science program 
of UNESCO has not been wholly favorable and complimentary. In 
fact, he has been quite critical of many things. The Department of 
State is glad to see brought out by competent witnesses these criticisms. 
They may not always agree with the views that are held elsewhere, but 
it is this kind of criticism that we believe is constructive and useful. 
If we can focus the attention of people who are interested on criticisms 
of this kind, we believe that we may get further improvement in the 
Organization. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I would just say further, Mr. Atwood, I think your 
presentation this afternoon has directed our attention to some of the 
problems as are seen by the scientists. We are certainly glad to have 
this presentation, and we are glad to have this point of view. 

Mr. Arwoop. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. If there are no further comments, the committee 
will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 57 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 


Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:12 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. The committee will come to order. We are con- 
tinuing hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. J. Addington Wagner, na- 
tional commander of the American Legion. 

We are certainly glad to have a representative of this great organ- 
ization of ex-servicemen with us. We are sure the organization is 
devoted to the protection and the perpetuation of our free way of 
life, as we know it and love it here in the United States. 

Commander Wagner has with him Miles Kennedy, legislative direc- 
tor of the American Legion, who is seated at the table, and A. Wayne 
Murphy, research specialist. He also has with him George Kelly, 
public relations director, and William Hauck, director of the Wash- 
ington office. We are glad to have you all with us. 

Commander Wagner, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, NATIONAL COMMANDER 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Waener. Yes, sir, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. You may present your prepared statement. I 
will ask that we withhold any questioning until the commander has 
completed his statement. 

Mr. Waener. Thank you, sir. Chairman Carnahan and members 
of the subcommittee, as has been indicated, my name is J. Addington 
Wagner. Iam the national commander of the American Legion, and 
1 appreciate, through my appearance here today, the opportunity to 
carry out the mandate of the October 1955 National Convention of 
the American Legion relative to UNESCO. 

I would like to add that I particularly appreciate, Mr. Chairman, 
your scheduling my appearance for rm because it is one of the 
few days that I could be in Washington. 

Mr. Carnauan. We are happy to accommodate you. 


Mr. Waener. The pertinent clauses of this resolution are as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the American Legion urges Congress to repeal the laws creating 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO and its Secretariat; and 
that Congress deliver mandates to all administrative departments of the United 
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States Government to desist from further dissemination of UNESCO and 
United States National Commission for UNESCO materials, reports, and pro- 
grams within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

That Congress be urged to make a complete current investigation of the opera- 
tions of UNESCO to determine whether or not that agency has complied and is 
complying with the terms and conditions of Resolution 215 of the House of 
Representatives and Resolution 122 of the United States Senate, 79th Congress, 
said resolutions being the basis of the United States participation in UNESCO: 
Provided further, That investigation be especially made to ascertain explicity 
whether there has been violation of the provision of the final portion: “Provided, 
however, That such agency shall not interfere with educational systems or pro- 
crams within the several nations, or their administration.” And if, upon in- 
vestigation, it be determined that UNESCO has violated any of the conditions 
us set forth in the resolutions, that Congress be urged to take appropriate action 
to enforce compliance therewith. 

The American Legion’s convention mandate on UNESCO climaxed 
the most extensive study, debate, and discussion ever given to any 
subject by Legionnaires. | ; 

Aside from the 2 days of discussion and debate given the subject by 
the members of the joint foreign relations-Americanizatign conven- 
tion committee and by witnesses who appeared before it, UNESCO 
was considered by delegates to many of our department conventions 
this past year. As a matter of fact, 10 department conventions 
adopted resolutions on the subject. All 10 supported existing Ameri- 
can Legion policy in opposition to UNESCO. 

This subject has also been thoroughly studied and discussed by 
the national executive committee of the American Legion. , 

The opposition of the American Legion starts with those who origi- 
nated UNESCO. The official publication of the Department of 
State, entitled “Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation—1939-45,” on 
page 216 states that Alger Hiss was appointed special assistant to 
the Director of the Office of Special Affairs in April 1944. 

Alger Hiss was later sentenced to prison for perjury in connection 
with his Communist Party affiliations. Subordinate to and reporting 
to the Office of Special Political Affairs was the Division of Interna- 
tional Security and Organization. Employed in the Division were: 
Mrs. Esther C. Brunauer, who was later suspended from her employ- 
ment in the State Department as a security risk, and Dr. Quincy 
Wright, who has been identified by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee as having “actively participated in the work of the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations.” The Institute of Pacific 
Relations was identified by the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
in 1952 as an “instrument of Communist policy, propaganda, and mili- 
tary intelligence.” 

On March 25, 1944, it was announced that the United States Gov- 
ernment would send a delegation to the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education in London. The American delegation included Archi- 
bald MacLeish, who was reported by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to have been affiliated with 10 organizations cited 
as subversive by the United States Attorney General or the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The Conference of the Ministers of Education of the Allied Gov- 
ernments, meeting April 5-29, 1944, drew up a tentative draft agree- 
ment for a United Nations organization for educational and cultura! 
reconstruction. 

In the United States Department of State, through the collaborative 
efforts of the Division of Cultural Cooperation, the Division of In- 
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ternational Organization Affairs and the Office of Special Political 
Affairs, a new proposal was formulated which looked to the establish- 
ment of a permanent organization for educational and cultural coop- 
eration—almost simultaneously with the general international organ- 
ization—and shifted the emphasis from reconstruction to longer- 
range objectives. 

This new proposal was approved in principle by the staff com- 
mittees on February 2, 1945, at which time Alger Hiss was Acting 
Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs. On April 17, 
1945, when the final draft of the proposal was made available by the 
State Department to the Conference of Allied Ministers in London, 
Alger Hiss was Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs. 

ln ity January 3, 1955, report, the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee concluded ° 

1. Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and their confederates in the Communist 
underground had power to exercise profound influence on American foreign pol- 
icy and the policies of international organizations during World War II and the 
years immediately. thereafter. 

2. They had power to exercise profound influence on the creation and operation 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

3. This power was not limited to their officially designated authority. It was 
inherent in their access to and influence over higher officials and the opportunities 
they had to present or withhold information on which the policies of their su- 
periors might be based. 

4. Hiss, White, and a considerable number of their colleagues who helped make 
American foreign policy and the policies of international organizations during 
crucial years have been exposed as secret Communist agents. 

In its Second Report on Activities of United States Citizens Em- 
pioved by the United Nations. the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee further concluded that : 

Harry Dexter White was the Treasury's representative at the United Nations 
San Francisco Conference, where he gave particular attention to the establish- 
ment of UNESCO. 

The United States Department of State publication No. 2457, en- 
titled “The Defense of Peace, Documents Relating to UNESCO,” lists 
among the United States delegation to the Preparatory Education: - 
Scientific, and Cultural Commission in 1946 the following: Esther C. 
Brunauer. Archibald MaclLeish, Alexander Meiklejohn, H: ax 
Shapley. and Mark Starr. In addition to the records of Esther C. 
Brunauer and Archibald MacLeish which have been listed above, the 
records of the House Committee on Un-American Activities and the 
Special Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations indicate 
that. Alexander Meiklejohn has been affiliated with at least 4 organiza- 
tions designated as Communist or subversive by the U nited States 
Attorney General or by the House Un-American Activities Committee : 
Shi apley with 17; and Mark Starr with 4 

Subsequent to its formation, a number of the United States delegates 
to the General Conference of UNESCO have been individuals posses- 
sing records of affiliation with subversive organizations. Among them 
were: Esther C. Brunauer, whom I have previously mentioned ; Law- 
rence Duggan, who was identified by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in 1952 as one who “collaborated with agents of the 
Soviet intelligence apparatus” ; Charles S. Johnson, whom the records 
of the House C ommittee on Un-American ik tivities and the California 
Un-American Activities Committee indicate has been affiliated with 
at least 4 organizations designated by the House Commitee on Un- 
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American Activities or the United States Attorney General as sub- 
versive; Archibald MacLeish, who has been previously mentioned; 
and Reinhold Niebuhr, whom the records of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities indicate had been affiliated with 12 organiza- 
tions cited by the House Committee on Un-American Activities or the 
United States Attorney General as subversive. 

Certain individuals who, likewise, had records of affiliation with sub- 
versive groups have participated in various UNESCO activities. 
Lawrence Duggan, who was mentioned above, was listed as the United 
States Representative to the Preparatory Conference of Representa- 
tives of Universities which was convened at Utrecht, August 2-13, 
1948, by UNESCO in collaboration with the Netherlands Government. 

Mme. Myrdal was listed as Director of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of UNESCO. Concerning her, the Special Committee To Study 
Tax-Exempt Foundations reported in 1954 that— : 

Mme. Myrdal, wife of Gunnar Myrdal * * *, is an extreme leftist who was at 
one time denied a visa by our State Department. That a person of Mme. Myrdal’s 
persuasion should be Director of the Social Science Department of UNESCO is 
rather forbidding. 


John Grierson— 


resigned as head of the National Film Board of Canada at the time of the 
Canadian atomic spy revelations. Denied a visa to this country, he came in 
through UNESCO and thereafter headed the film section of that organization. 

Of the American employees of UNESCO both past and present, 
Mrs. Kathryn Bernstein, Peter Duberg, Ruth Froma, David Leff, 
Mrs. Kathryn Pankey, Helen Van Gelder, and Annette Wilcox have 
been separated because of loyalty investigations. Jerome Oberwager 


and Benjamin Wermiel were both 5th amendment witnesses, while 
Frank Malina is identified as a Communist Party leader. Haakon M. 
Chevalier, Otto Klineberg, Gardner Murphy, and Quincy Wright all 
are reported in the finding of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as having had numerous affiliations with groups designated 
as subversive by the House Committee on Un-American Activities or 
the United States Attorney General. 

The American Legion by convention resolution is unalterably op- 
posed to the creation of any form of world government. UNESCO, 
in its own publications, appears to us to advocate world government. 

The most clear-cut examples of this type of propaganda are to be 
found in the series of pamphlets, entitled “Toward World Under- 
standing.” While attempts have been made to disclaim the responsi- 
bility of UNESCO in the publication and distribution of these pam- 
phlets, nevertheless, they appear to have been published by UNESCO 
and are being sold and distributed through UNESCO outlets as of 
today. Asa matter of fact, as late as November 1955, we find them 
advertised in the report of the 5th National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, page 6. Page 60 of 
volume 5 of this series states: 

Education for worldmindedness at present encounters obstacles outside the 
school. The principal one certainly is nationalism. If the feeling of belonging 
to the human community develops normally by an extension of the feeling of 
belonging to the national community, it cannot possibly develop from that carica- 
ture of patriotism which is extreme nationalism. If the integration of the 
child in the national group takes place in the atmosphere of pride and contempt 


characteristic of this attitude, the efforts of the teachers, no matter how judi- 
ciously concerted they may be, will in most cases remain barren. Education for 
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worldmindedness is not a problem that the school can solve within its own walis 
or with its own means. It is a political problem even more than an educational 
one, and the present position of teachers does not, in general, permit them to 
intervene in the field of politics with the requisite authority. 

Volume IV of this series, entitled, “The United Nations and World 
Citizenship,” states on page 6: 

Worldwide organization for the conduct of hu ‘an affairs is therefore essential. 
No teacher with a sense of realism and even an elementary knowledge of world 
affairs will ignore this basic need or be indifferent to its consequences for educa- 
tion. World machinery is required; and human beings with the right outlook 
are required to utilize it or to insist that it be utilized. The educator thus has 
a double task; to teach about the machinery of worid cooperation and to foster 
the growth of the spirit that will make it function. Education has, in short, the 
urgent duty to develop informed and competent world citizens. 

The UNESCO Report to the United Nations in 1952 stated on 
page 61 under the caption, “Education for International Under- 
standing” : 

In this field, UNESCO, often reaching far beyond the boundaries of the school, 
is endeavoring to encourage the new attitude of mind which alone can foster the 
development of a sense of world citizenship. 

UNESCO has published or assisted in publishing many books and 
pamphlets which have received wide distribution throughout the 
United States. Many of these books and publications are written by 
people with extensive records of leftwing affiliation. 

Included in this group, by way of example, would be books, such as: 
Are There Too Many People, coauthored by Mme. Alva Myrdal, 
whose record has been previously mentioned; Human Rights—A 
Symposium Edited by UNESCO, which included the writings of 
Quincy Wright, whose record has also been previously mentioned ; 
Contemporary Political Science, which lists among its contributors, 
Frederick L. Schuman, whom the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities reports to have been affiliated with 28 organizations desig- 
nated as subversive by the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities or the United States Attorney General; Artist in Modern So- 
ciety, which includes the writings of Mare Connelly, whom the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities reports to have been affiliated 
with six organizations designated as subversive by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or the United States Attorney 

General. 

Also, Cultural Patterns and Technological Change, which includes 
the writings of Otto Klineberg, w hose record has been previously 
mentioned; Democracy in a World of Tension—A Symposium Pre- 

pared by UNESCO, included the contribution of Quincy Wright, 
whose record has been previously mentioned, and John Dewey, whose 
record as reported by the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities includes affiliation with 11 organizations designated as subversive 
by the House Committee on Un-: “American Activities or the United 
States Attor ney General; Race and Biology, by L. C. Dunn, whose 
record as reported by House Committee on Un-American Activities 
includes nine affiliations with organizations designated as subversive 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities or the United 
States Attorney General; Race and Psychology, by Otto Klineberg, 
whose record has been previously mentioned. 

Also, The Race Concept, whose contributors included L. C. Dunn, 
previously mentioned, and M. F. Ashley-Montagu, whose record as 
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reported by the House Committee on Un-American Activities includes 
four affiliations with organizations designated as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities or the United States 
Attorney General; The Technique of International Conferences, the 
list of consultants for which included Gustavo Duran, who was iden- 
tified in the State Department Loyalty Investigation of 1950 as a 
former lieutenant colonel in the Communist International Brigade in 
Spain during the Spanish Civil War, together with Otto Klineberg 
and Gardner Murphy. whose records have been previously mentioned. 

Also, The University Teaching of Political Science and The Teach- 
ing of the Social Sciences in the United States, both of which included 
contributions from Marshall E. Dimock, who has been reported by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities to be associated with 
at least four organizations cited as subversive by the United States 
Attorney General or the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties; How To Print Posters, by Jerome Oberwager, who has been 
previously mentioned as a fifth-amendment witness and former em- 
ployee of UNESCO. 

UNESCO has also published a book, entitled, The Entertainment 
Film for Juvenile Audiences, by Henri Storck. Listed in this book 
are a considerable number of films produced by the Czechoslovak State 
Film Enterprise and by the Soviet Union. Inasmuch as films pro- 
duced in a Communist state have as their major mission the diffusion 
of propaganda, the publication of this book would appear to be but 
an extension of Communist propaganda. 

The American Legion is of the opinion that UNESCO, through 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, is endeayoring 
to influence the educational system of the United States. We submit 
that this is in violatnon of the terms and conditions expressed in 
Resolution 215, House of Representatives, and Resolution 122, United 
States Senate, 79th Congress. 

In November 1949, a pamphlet, entitled, “UNESCO Today” was 
published as State Department publication No. 3694 for the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, which reported that : 

Largely as a result of Commission activities, at least a dozen universities and 
colleges now have UNESCO courses on international understanding. Scores of 
grade-school teachers interested in the UNESCO movement have brought it to 
the attention of their classes; international themes have been stressed in 
pageants, plays, and music; and national scholastic newspapers and magazines, 
as well as those published by schools, have stressed UNESCO along with the 
U. N. and other specialized agencies. 

In May 1950, a booklet entitled, “The UNESCO Story” was pub- 
lished as State Department publication No. 3931. Page 26 of this 
booklet is entitled “UNESCO in the Schools.” Activities which have 
been carried on in the schools of the United States in behalf of 
UNESCO are listed on approximately 50 pages of this publication. 

In November 1951, a bulletin entitled, “A Junior High School Looks 
at UNESCO” was published as State Department publication No. 
4589 for the United States National Commission for UNESCO. This 
entire publication is devoted to showing how the UNESCO program 
was carried out in the Alice Deal Junior High School in Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

In September 1952, a bulletin entitled, “Teaching About the United 
Nations in the Schools and Colleges of the United States in 1950 and 
1951” was printed as State Department publication No. 4649 for the 
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United States National Commission for UNESCO. This publica- 
tion indicates how students are being indoctrinated with the UNESCO 
concept of world citizenship from. the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity and in adult life. As late as November 195 > the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO published a bulletin entitled, 
“The Development of International U slinelandice through Primary 
and Secondary Schools” which was distributed at ‘the F ifth National 
Conference of the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
on November 3-5, 1955. 

Examination of the foregoing publications, in our judgment, pro- 
duces one inescapable cone Jusion, that is, that UNESCO has, from its 
inception, and is continuing today, to interfere in all aspects of the 
American educational sy stem. 

Some measure of the impact of UNESCO on educational recon- 
struction is indicated in a statement that this intergovernmental or- 
ganization whose total annual budget is no more than $8 million, was 
able to stimulate contributions from voluntary agencies in the United 
States, totaling over $200 million in 2 years. This statement was t: aken 
out of a publication entitled, “Youth and UNESCO,” which was 
written by Hall Lee Dean, Robert S. Smith, and Donald F. Sullivan, 
the latter two who served. as members of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO from 1947-49. These three individuals 
obtained material for this publication while on a trip to Europe in 
1949, which was sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for Infern: ‘l- 
tional Peace. At that time, Alger Hiss was the president of the Car- 
negie Endowment for Intern: tional Peace. 

The American Legion urges Congress to repeal the laws creating the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO and its Secre- 
tariat. While we recognize that many fine Americans have been and 
are members of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
we feel that this Commission has been influenced in the past by in- 
dividuals with known records of Communist-front affiliation.  In- 
cluded in this latter category of influence are the following individ 
uals: 

Esther Caukin Brunauer, whose record has been previously men- 
tioned; Mark Connelly, who was previously mentioned; J. Frank 
Dobie, who was reported by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to have been affiliated with four organizations cited as 
subversive by the United States Attorney Gener: i] or the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities: B. W. Huebsch, who was reported 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities to have been 
affiliated with 9 or ganizations cited as subversive by the United States 
Attorney General or the House Committee on Un-American <Activi- 
ties; Archibald MacLeish and Reinhold Niebuhr, who have been 
previously mentioned; Harlow Shapley, whose record previously has 
been quoted ; Harold C. Urey, who was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to have been affiliated with at least 
14 organizations designated as subversive by the United States At- 
torney General and the House Committee on Un-American Activi' ies, 
and who has also served on the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO; and J. Robert Oppenheimer, who was denied security 
clearance and access to classified secur ity information by the Atomic 
Ene rgy C ommission in June 1954. The United States Atomic E nergy 
Commission’s Special Personnel Security Board in denying Oppen- 
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heimer’s security clearance reinstatement, stated that the following 
considerations were the controlling factors in leading to the security 
clearance denial: 

1. We find that Dr. Oppenheimer’s continuing conduct and associa- 
tions have reflected a serious disregard for the requirements of the 
security system. 

2. We have found a susceptibility to influence which could have 
serious implications for the security interests of the country. 

3. We find his conduct in the hydrogen bomb program sufficiently 
disturbing as to raise a doubt as to whether his future participation, 
if characterized by the same attitudes in a Government program rela- 
ting to the national defense, would be clearly consistent with the best 
interests of security. 

4. We have regretfully concluded that Dr. Oppenheimer has been 
less than candid in several instances in his testimony before this board. 

Congressman George A. Dondero, of Michigan, was reported in the 
Congressional Record of March 17, 1952, page 2423, as follows: 

On March 25, 1949, I brought to the attention of the House, an organization 
called Artists Equity Association, in whose lists may be found practically all of 
the notorious Red artists in the country. I propose to show that Artists Equity 
Association is the latest link in a chain of red-instigated artists’ organizations 
designed to control art and artists of this Republic. 

It is astounding to find that this leftwing artists’ organization is ready to 
dominate the Visual Arts Panel of the United States National Committee of 
UNESCO wih 6 of its 18 panel members, all connected with the above Artists 
Equity Association. They are: Hudson D. Walker, director of AEA; Russell 
M. Cowles; Stanley Hayter; Abraham Rattner; William Zorach; and Theodore 


Brensen, the chairman of Artists Equity’s Committee of International Cultural 
Relations. 

The United States is going to participate in the UNESCO International Con- 
ference in September of this year and the president of AEA, Henry Billings, 
radical leftwing artist, has been made a member of the UNESCO Advisory 
Committee. 


Is it not time that the State Department ceased in its attempts to promote 
communistie art that is distorted, perverted, and actually the sabotage weapon 
of international communism? 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO has pub- 
lished a list of recommended film which includes some which were 
either written or produced by individuals with records of Commu- 
nist or Communist-front affiliations. Included in that category are: 

Americans All, produced by Julian Bryan, who was reported by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities to have been affiliated 
with at least 4 organizations which have been cited as subversive by 
the United States Attorney General; Brotherhood of Man, which is 
based on a script written by Ring Lardner, who has been identified 
before the House Committee on Un-American Activities as a member 
of the Communist Party, the Cummington Story, written by Waldo 
Salt, who was identified before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as a member of the Communist Party, was produced by 
Irving Lerner, who was reported by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to have been affiliated with 6 organizations cited 
as subversive by the House Committee on Un-American Activities or 
the California Committee on Un-American Activities, and music by 
Aaron Copland, who was reported by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to have had 21 affiliations with organizations 
cited as subversive by the United States Attorney General, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and the California Un-Ameri- 
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can Activities Committee; Picture in Your Mind, produced by Julian 
Bryan, whose record is quoted above; A Place to Live, written by 
Muriel Rukeyeser, who was reported by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to have been affiliated with 17 organizations cited 
as subversive by the United States Attorney General and the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, was directed by Irving Lerner, 
whose record is quoted above. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO has advo- 
cated a series of 13 recorded radio programs dealing with the problems 
of Human Rights which were produced by the Institute for Demo- 
cratic Education. 

The 1948 report of the California Senate Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities stated with reference to the Institute for Democratic 
Education: 

The organization has been in existence for about 8 years. It is financed by 
private contributions from interested individuals and organizations * * * 

The leading figure in the institute is one Harold Franklin. In 1935 the Com- 
munist Party held a conference in Washington, D.C. The gathering was known 
as the National Emergency Conference Against the Government Wage Program. 
Harold Franklin was a member of the resolutions committee of this conference. 
All the leaders of the conference were well-known Communist Party members. 
Today Harold Franklin is program director of the Institute for Democratic 
Education * * * 

The director of the institute is Howard M. LeSourd. LeSourd was a sponsor 
of the Communist-front organization known as the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, whose leaders were recently convicted for contempt of Congress. 

Many of the members of the board of governors of the institute, as well as 
actors who have made the organization’s transcriptions, have long records of 
affiliation with Communist fronts. 

So extensive are the Communist-front affiliations of the personnel of the Insti- 
tute for Democratic Education, as evidenced by the documents in this dossier, 
there can be no doubt that this organization is one of the insidious ways in which 
the leftwing has penetrated radio broadcasting * * * 

The radio transcriptions of the Institute follow the line of the Communist 
Party with the strictest fidelity * * * 

Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker, former Chairman of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, stated at the 5th National Con- 
ference of that group on November 3, 1955, that: 

The Legion condemned UNESCO without a hearing. UNESCO was not tried 
and found wanting by the Legion convention. It was tried in a star chamber 
proceeding, so to speak, without a jury, and, just as any such trial never repre- 
sents the will of more thoughtful members of a community, I do not believe that 
this action reflected the judgment nor the will of all Legionnaires. 

Certainly Major General Baker was badly informed or misinformed 
when he told the Commission’s recent 5th National Conference that 
“the Legion condemned UNESCO without a hearing.” 

Apparently General Baker made no effort to find out how the 
UNESCO resolution was actually handled. He could have learned 
the truth from any number of sources, including a representative of 
the UNESCO Relations Staff of the State Department. The Assist- 
ant Director of that State Department office participated in the meet- 
ing of the Convention Joint Committee considering the UNESCO 
resolution. 

Anyone who chooses to misrepresent our actions is certainly free to 
doso. We resent it, but we cannot prevent it. The American Legion 
has never been a rubber stamp for any official or quasi-official agency 
of the Government. We will continue to be independent and to fight 
for the things we believe to be right. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have summarized in capsule form information re- 
lating to U NESCO operations in this country which is a matter of 
public record. On the basis of these facts, the American Legion sub- 
mits that UNESCO has been a haven for many individuals whose 
loyalty to the United States is severely compromised, if not submer ged, 
by a demonstrated sympathy for Communist objectives and the prin- 
ciples of one-world government. The activities of these people, as car- 
ried on through the instrumentality of the United States National 
Commission for UNE SCO, have been subsidized by American tax- 
payers. 

We object most vigorously to the continuance of an American-fi- 
nanced propaganda campaign which, in our belief, is contrary to the 
spirit and the laws of the United States of America. We believe 
that the intended effect of such a campaign can only be the destruction 
of public appreciation of American values and confusion and division 
among our people. 

We of the American Legion have the utmost respect for the judg- 
ment of the Congress in this as in all other matters. The issue 1s the 
security and strength of our entire Nation. There is great public 
concern about the problem ; therefore, we earnestly ask that the Con- 
gress undertake a complete and thorough investigation of the activities 
of UNESCO and the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. Such an investigation, we feel, would clearly and au- 
thoritatively show the need for repealing the law creating the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, and the necessity for 
taking appropriate action to enforce compliance with Resolution 215 
and Resolution 122, which authorized United States participation in 
UNESCO. 

Gentlemen, if I may add to my statement, I understand Mr. Ray 
Murphy, a distinguished Past National ( ‘ommander of the American 
Legion, is se heduled to appear and testify before your committee. 

I would like to make this statement, that Mr. Murphy served as 
chairman of an American Legion committee which investigated 
UNESCO over a period of months. The committee recommended a 
change in American Legion policy regarding UNESCO. 

The recommendation was widely circulated and debated among 
Legionnaires throughout the country during May through Oc tober 
of last year. 

The committee recommendation was rejected at our national con- 
vention at Miami where delegates representing our entire member- 
ship overwhelmingly approved a continued policy of opposition to 
UNESCO. 

Obviously, there was a difference of opinion. The committee 
headed by Mr. Murphy recommended one policy ; the majority of the 
American Legion recommended another policy. The majority pre- 

vailed in the American Legion, as in other affairs in American life. 

I will say this: Mr. Ray Murphy is certainly entitled to speak as an 
individual American Legionnaire and entitled to express his con- 
clusions on this matter. But it should be remembered that he speaks 
as an individual American Legionnaire. 

I think the simple fact is this, that in this instance his viewpoint. 
after careful scrutiny on the part of many other Legionnaires, was 
not accepted and did not prevail. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Carnanwan. Thank you, Commander Wagner. It is the custom 
of the committee to give the members of the committee a chance to 
question a witness, and then members of the full committee. 

We are glad to have with us this afternoon members of the full 
committee. 

Would it be fair, Commander, to say that your testimony has prob- 
ably fallen into three major objections to UNESCO? One is that 
vou object to the circumstances surrounding its formation ? 

' Mr. Waener. We state that in the statement. 

Mr. Carnawan. And then you object to the publications which you 
attribute to UNESCO? 

Mr. Wacner. I would say we certainly object to the publications 
and also object to their distribution and promotion into our school 
systems. 

Mr. Carnanan. And then the third one is that you charge that 
UNESCO is attempting to wield an influence over American education 
that you object to? 

Mr. Waener. Yes, sir. In substance, we feel that UNESCO is vio- 
lating the provision of the Senate and the House resolutions which 
authorize our participation in it. 

Mr. CarnaHan. That is, that they should not interfere with the 
internal affairs—— 

Mr. Waener. Either with our educational system, the programs of 
the several nations, or their administrations. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I refer, Commander, to page 9 of your state- 
ment starting with the paragraph that begins, “Some measure of the 
impact of UNESCO.” You mention in that paragraph Hall Lee 
Dean, Robert S. Smith, and Donald F. Sullivan. None of those 
names is familiar to me. 

Do you intend to convey there that there was some doubt about 
their patriotism or judgment because the trip they were on was spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation ? 

Mr. WaGner. We did not state that, Mr. Hays. We merely point 
out the circumstances which prevailed. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You then put in that at that time Alger Hiss 
was President of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Mr. Waener. That is correct. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. He was recommended to that job by the now 
Secretary of State. I never held that against Mr. Dulles. It is con- 
ceivable to me that these men could have gone over there under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation without any particular reflection 
on them because of Alger Hiss then being president. They may not 
have known that he was a perjurer or traitor. 

Mr. WaeNer. That is conceivable, Mr. Hays. I would like to point 
this out, that we have not said anything about these men, because we 
in the American Legion don’t conceive ourselves as an organization 
to be a factfinding group. 

That is why we specifically ask the Congress to conduct this in- 
vestigation. It is not our job, as we see it, to determine any man’s 
loyalty or disloyalty. We feel that is the job for our lawfully 
appointed governmental agencies, and that is precisely why we ask 
the Congress to conduct this investigation. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think you have made a fair statement. I 
wasn’t trying to impute anything to your motives except I have seen 
many times the name of Alger Hiss run in with very little apparent 
connection. 

I just wondered if it was put in because of the circumstances or 
exactly why. 

There is one other question. Back on page 6, it starts with volume 
LV of this series, entitled “The United Nations and World Citizen- 
ship” and then you quote a paragraph from that. 

I would gather from the tenure of your remarks that world- 
a is something that you don’t think too much of; is that 
right? 

Mr. Wacner. World-mindedness as it has been promoted by 
UNESCO, and by many of those who have been affiliated with 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Would you agree, then, and my position is some- 
thing like this: In the world we live in today world-mindedness, 
especially knowledge of the world and what is going on in it and what 
its problems are is pretty essential ? 

Mr. Wacner. We in the American Legion have never argued with 
that position, Mr. Hays. In fact, we have supported many of the 
programs of our Government which have developed this type of 
thing. Better relationships between nations, particularly nations 
which have shown their friendship to America and to the cause of 
freedom. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. To restate your position, you are not against 
world-mindedness as such but only as it is promulgated by UNESCO; 
does that approximate your position ? 

Mr. Waener. I don’t think that would be quite right. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You state it, then. 

Mr. Waener. I would say that we are opposed to world-mindedness 
as it has been promoted by many people in UNESCO, because we are 
of the opinion that they intend to lead indirectly into world govern- 
ment, which the American Legion is opposed to, and the great major- 
ity of Americans are opposed to world government. 

We are very much in sympathy with the feeling that we are a part 
of the world, and that we must have friendly relations with those 
who have shown their desire and their ability to resist communism. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you. I have just one other question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I wasn’t here, I am sorry, for the first 2 or 3 pages of your pre- 
pared statement. As I went through it rather rapidly I only noticed 
1 or possibly 2 instances where you mention a date later than 1953 
that UNESCO has done something of which you don’t approve. 

However, I did find, a little late, that you mention 1955. In other 
words, what I am getting at is, do you think there is any particular 
series of years that it was worse than it was at other times, or do you 
think it has consistently been bad ? 

Mr. Wacner. Mr. Hays, in reply to your question on dates, I would 
like to say that here is the Fifth National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, UNESCO the First 9 
Years, an American Appraisal and Forecast. 

On the front page it says, “The development of international 
understanding through primary and secondary schools.” That is 
November 3, 4, and 5, 1955. That is recent. 
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I also purchased from the United Nations Bookshop, United Na- 
tions, New York, on March 2, 1956, for the cost of $4.20, these booklets, 
in a series Tow ard World Understanding, A Handbook of Sugges- 
tions and the Teaching of Geography, Suggestions on the Teaching of 
History, the Education and ‘lraining of Te achers, the Influence of 
Home and Community and C oe ‘Under 13 Years of Age, In the 
Classroom With Children Under 13 Years of Age, History ‘Textbooks 
and International Understanding by J. A. Lowries, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, a Guide for Teachers. 

These are the booklets which UNESCO says are not available. 
These were purchased by us on March 2. There is the sales slip. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Do those books carry publication dates? What 
we are driving at is the publication date of ‘the last one, the latest one 
in the series. We have asked that question before in the testimony, 
and I don’t think we got the date of the last 

Mr. Waener. I think it is 1949 and 1950, Mr. Chairman. It seems 
to me the important part is that regardless of when they were written, 
they are still being distributed and available. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I thought I was through, but you raise another 
point there that interests me. You say that UNESCO said they 
weren't available but you were able to purchase them. 

Mr. Waener. Other people have said that these books were not 
available. UNESCO attempts to disclaim them. But they are still 
distributed 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Who, for instance, said they are not available? 

Mr. Waaner. There have been those conneeted with the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think that is perhaps the most serious indict- 
ment you have made so far, that UNESCO has disclaimed these books 
and says they aren’t available but they are peddled more or less on 
the side. 

Mr. Waener. Suggestions on the Teaching of History, by C. E. Hill, 
published in 1953, published by the U NESCO. Second impression, 
March 1954. Printed in Paris. 

Influence of Home and Community on Children Under 13 Years of 
Age. Second impression, September 1952. First published in 1949 
by the United Nations Educational and Scientific Organization. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Commander, I realize you and no one else could 
carry around in your head the names of people who have disseminated 
these. Could you furnish to this committee some documentary evi- 
dence of who have disclaimed these and who says they are not avail- 
able? Tam willing to accept your word that you bought them. 

Mr. Waener. Mr. Murphy, who is our research analyst, states that 
he believes there is an official State Department publication which con- 
tains that disclaimer. I would have to check it and submit it at a later 
date, 

(The information requested appears in the appendix at pp. 705-725.) 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Commander, we are very 
glad to have you with us. We are very much interested in the state- 
ment you have presented. 

[ am interested in the recommendation that you have made that there 

be a thorough study of UNESCO, and that the law providing for the 
United States participation in UNESCO be repealed. 
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Mr. Wacner. Mr. Merrow, may I correct that? We have asked 
that the law creating the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO be repealed, and that steps be taken, if conclusions are found 
by the Congress, which agree with our beliefs in the American Legion, 
that the provision in the resolution which authorized our participation 
prohibiting them from interfering with the educational systems or 
programs within the several missions or their administration be en- 
forced. 

We have not said that we should withdraw from UNESCO. 

Mr. Merrow. You have not said that anywhere? Excuse me, Com- 
mander. I was going to say that I introduced the bill which was 
finally passed that provided for our participation. Ll was at the con- 
ference that wrote the constitution for UNESCO and attended one 
UNESCO general conference, plus serving on the National Conimis- 
sion for a period of 6 years. 

Then in 1953, in company with Congressman Bentley, who is here 
this afternoon, and Congressman Morano, we made a study of the 
international organizations in Europe and our report was published 
in 1954. To make our position clear in reference to a very important 
part of this subject, I just want to call attention to one of the recom- 
mendations we made. 

In the first place, we quoted the preamble of the constitution, which 
declares— 
that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed. 


We also stated: 


The provisions of the UNESCO constitution cannot by themselves be effective. 
They must be implemented. On the basis of evidence presented to the study mis- 
sion, UNESCO does not have a dynamic and realistic program for implementing 
the very principles which the UNESCO constitution itself proclaims, 

We said: 

UNESCO's deficiences and confusion are particularly apparent when considered 
in the light of rapidly moving events. The forces of freedom are engaged in a 
great struggle with those who are constantly seeking to destroy that freedom. In 
this struggle UNESCO could and should do far more to publicize and set forth the 
values of the ideas and ideals which form the foundation of the free world and to 
denounce the Communist ideology which seeks to destroy those ideas and ideals. 

Our mission was very clear on that general issue. 

In your first page you said that such agencies shall not interfere 
with the educational system or programs within the several nations or 
their administration. 

As I understand it, in order for UNESCO to do anything by the way 
- help in any country, the country must ask U NESCO to come in. 

), it is hard to see, and I want to get a little more expansion on this, if 
adie, how it can interfere when it is up to the country to ask 
UNESCO for suggestions or recommendations in reference to any 
programs that may be pursued in the given country. 

And in connection with this, I would like to ask, and perhaps you 
haven’t the documentary evidence at hand, if the Legion is opposed to 
the constitution of UNESCO as such ¢ 

Mr. Waanrr. First of all, in answer to the first part of your ques- 
tion, how can it interfere if it has to be asked: I think my statement 
deals with that very subject, in pointing out instances where it has 
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endeavored to interfere with our education systems by promoting 
propaganda which leads toward the belief in world government. _ 

I wouldn’t at this time care to say whether the American Legion 
agrees with or is opposed to the constitution of UNESCO, because | 
have not been through it recently, and I wouldn’t consider myself 
fully enough informed on it to make a statement at this time. 

Mr. Merrow. I hope that sometime you may give us the benefit of 
your views on this. If there were a clearing of the things which you 
have mentioned here as objectionable, I would like to know whether 
you would be Oi to the constitution and the objectives of the 
organization as suc 

Mr. Waener. Mr. Pisin. as you have stated, it can only be carried 
out by implementation. ‘That impleme ntation is by individuals. 

We have had many instances in this country where people have come 
in and endeavored to interfere not only with our educational institu- 
tions but with our form of government without being asked. 

Some of these people that I have listed in here, certainly they 
haven't had to be asked in the past. I don’t think they will stand on 
an invitation in the future. 

Mr. Merrow. Perhaps that should be taken care of by the local 
boards of education in the States. I am thinking now of the funda- 
mental principles of an organization of this type. 

Then on page 5 you state: 

The American Legion by resolution is unalterably opposed to having any 
form of world government. 

I am unalterably opposed to that, too. We all are. In reference to 
UNESCO, or any other specialized agency of the U. N. itself, it 
doesn’t have the power to pass a law. It doesn’t have the power to 
tax. It doesn’t have the power to do those things that are done by 
sorereinane We don’t want any agency to have these powers. 

Now, I don’t quite see how UNESCO could be moving in the 
direction of world government when it is an organization of sovereign 
states and as such has none of the powers that are connected with 
governments. 

Mr. Waener. Mr. Merrow, I would answer that in this way. In 
the very fertile field of the minds of our children, the “Influence of 
Home and Community on Children Under 13 Years of Age,” “In 
the Classroom with Children Under 13 Years of Age,” two pamphlets 
from the series of UNESCO’s “Toward World Understanding” 

Mr. Merrow. If all these publications that are objectionable, and 
certainly they are, but if these publications were ended and there 
was no more of this type of thing, I am just wondering if we couldn’t 
have an organization of this type that could be of terrific value in the 
struggle for freedom. 

tr. Wagner. That would be a speculative projection, rt Merrow, 
and one that I don’t feel qualified to make. I do feel, in further 
answering your question before that, that in dealing nh the very 
fertile minds of our children you reap exactly what is sown into 
their minds, 

If you plant Americanism, if you plant a belief and a love for the 
heritage which is America, that 1s the type of product that you reap, 
that is the type of adult; if you plant the feeling that nationalism 
is a poison, then you don’t reap that type of American citizen. 
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Mr. Merrow. I agree with you. Wherever it is done, it must be 
stopped. But it does seem as thong there is a place for an organiza- 
tion of this type, if we are going to create a climate in the minds of 
men that will help us produce peace. 

We have all been very strong in our position, as is evidenced by 
the report that we made here, that UNESCO should take a very 
definite stand in reference to promulgating the ideas and ideals of 
the free way of life. 

It has been my hope that this sort of thing could be developed, and, 
therefore, we would construct the type of organization that would 
make a valuable contribution. That was the reason I was asking 
about your feeling in reference to the Constitution. 

Mr. Wacner. With regard to any projection, Mr. Merrow, I would 
only say this: The American Legion is very firmly dedicated and 
devoted to the cause of peace. Our members have served in the war. 
Anything that will contribute to a just and lasting peace, to provide 
opportunities and freedom to people anywhere in the world, the 
American Legion is in favor of providing to see that the security of 
America is preserved. 

Mr. Merrow. If this whole situation could be gone over, and the 
objectionable features that you have listed could be cared for, and 
the organization would take the proper line in promulgating these 
ideas and ideals, then it would be worth something? 

Mr. Waener. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that has been very helpful. 

Mr. Waener. That is precisely, Mr. Merrow, why we ask the Con- 
gress. We have, as I stated here, confidence and faith in the Congress 
of the United States. We realize also that you have at your disposal 
the means to elicit more information probably than we have been 
able to. Certainly from that, we have asked that you take whatever 
steps you feel are necessary on a result of your findings to enforce 
that provision of the resolution which authorized our participation. 

Mr. Merrow. In your very last sentence you say, “Such an investi- 
gation, we feel, would clearly and authoritatively show the need for 
repealing the law creating the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO.” 

There, again, it is my hope that if the Commission isn’t functioning 

roperly now, it could be made to function properly : and the necessity 
ae taking appropriate action to enforce compliance with section 215— 
I am heartily in accord that compliance with section 215 should be 
enforced. I hope that we will be able to get all the facts in this situ- 
ation and have it cleared up. 

Mr. Waener. I understood your question as to the speculative pro- 
jection referred to UNESCO and not the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. We can see no need of any United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Merrow. Of any kind? 

Mr. Wacner. We are only dealing with UNESCO today, Mr. Mer- 
row. I wouldn’t want to make a statement as broad as to say that I 
can see no need for any national commission. I can see no need for 
a United States National Commission for UNESCO. ' 

Mr. Mrrrow. To pursue this a bit further, the idea of the national 
commission is that it be a liaison commission between the UNESCO 
organization and the United States. It should inform the country 
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about the activities of UNESCO and give advice to the delegation 
representing the United States at UNESCO conferences. 

It would seem in principle, I realize the criticisms that you have 
made here, but it would seem to me in principle such a type of a com- 
mission or committee between the specialized agency and the country 
would be of some value. You don’t feel that any type of a commis- 
sion would be? 

Mr. Waener. I don’t see the necessity. I don’t know that we have 
any United States National Commission for the United Nations. 

Mr. Merrow. We don’t. That is true. 

Mr. Wacner. We are part of that. We operate as a member of it. 
The American Legion has endorsed the United Nations and supported 
it. It was one of the first organizations to do that. We can see no 
more need for a United States National Commission for UNESCO 
than for a commission for the United Nations. 

Mr. Merrow. There are many national commissions for UNESCO. 
The total figure was given here the other day, but at the moment it 
slips my mind. I believe it was about 60 throughout the world. 

I was interested in that point. You don’t think that we need a 
committee or commission for the ILO or any of these other agencies? 

Mr. Waener. I think it is an expense that the taxpayer of America 
could very well be saved. 

Mr. Carnanan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Commander, it seems to me that when a private organi- 
zation of citizens of our country of the magnitude of the American 
Legion asks the Congress to carry out an investigation, it is under 
obligation to do so. It is part of the right of petition under our 
Constitution. And it applies especially when it involves an agency 
about which there has been such controversy. 

If the attacks on UNESCO are wrong, then they ought to be cleared 
up; if they are right, then action ought to be taken accordingly. 

I would like to register my view right now, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Congress ought to carry out a sober, careful, dispassionate study 
of this so that the anxieties that are held by those who are fearful of 
UNESCO and the resentments on the other side against organizations 
like the American Legion for the charges made can be confirmed or 
dispelled. The evidence should be weighed and the Congress come 
up with something that will reassure or alert, as the case may be, the 
American people. 

I would like to ask a question—— 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Just there, then you feel that the investigation that 
we are carrying on now is not sufficient ? 

Mr. Jupp. I question it, Mr. Chairman. His testimony is a bill of 
particulars, in a sense, against the Organization. I think we have to 
demonstrate their truth or falsity, rather than have a general investi- 
gation, hearing testimony for and against, as we have been doing. 

Maybe our subcommittee should get together and expand its Tier 
tions with the approval of our full committee. I don’t know. I, my- 
self, think this is too serious to have just general hearings such as 
we are holding and let it drop with that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am inclined, Mr. Chairman, to agree with 
Dr. Judd that this is definitely a bill of particulars. It is some- 
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thing we haven’t had heretofore, at least, in any of the sessions I 
have attended against any of the other specialized agencies. 

Mr. CarnawAan. We have already been in session several days and 
have heard several witnesses. We have a still longer list of witnesses 
to hear. I expected the hearings to be rather extensive and am glad 
we are doing a job for which there is a demand. The question of 
committee jurisdiction is not a matter for me or the subcommittee to 
decide. Adequacy of the hearings is our responsibility. 

Mr. Jupp. I think that is something for our subcommittee to work 
out in our executive meetings. Probably the subcommittee to do this 
ought to be given a somewhat different mandate than the one under 
which we are oe 

Let me ask this question, Commander: You bring out these points 
about the origin of the Organization and the affiliations or associations 
of some of the key people in it. You don’t condemn the Organization 
ad infinitum simply because of that, I presume. One reason I say that 
is because you said you were one of the first organizations that ap- 
proved the United Nations, and it was even more the brainchild of 
Alger Hiss, conceived and ushered into existence by him, than was 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Waener. The reasons that we have taken the position that we 
have, Dr. Judd, I have tried to relate here. The information on the 
origin of UNESCO I felt in preparing this statement would be helpful 
as a matter of background. 

Mr. Jupp. It is one factor. But that in itself does not conclusively 
condemn it, because a lot of things have been started under uncertain 
or unsavory circumstances that afterward became very useful and, 
shall I say, very respectable. It doesn’t necessarily happen that they 
do, but it can. 

Then, a second thing. Are you contending that all who have been 
associated or affiliated with organizations that have been ruled by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee or by the Attorney General 
to be subversive are themselves subversive or disloyal ? 

Mr. Waaner. We have not said that. 

Mr. Jupp. I want to make that clear. 

Mr. Waaner. We are merely repeating what a committee of the 
Congress has said. 

Mr. Jupp. And it is known, of course, that in the early days a lot of 
good people were taken in and were associated with some of these 
organizations, because the Communists’ strategy always is, as they 
proclaim on occasion, to get innocent people to peddle their papers for 
them. 

Mr. Waener. It is a well-known technique, Doctor, as you well 
know. 

Mr. Jupp. I sometimes think, however, that while we are not going 
to condemn all persons as subversive who have been associated with 
these organizations at one time or another, but it is one strike against 
them as to their judgment. 

Mr. Wacner. We feel also where an individual has a series, in many 
of these instances, a long series of affiliation, it gets beyond the casual 
association. 

Mr. Jupp. I can’t agree more with you. I too have had plenty of 
opportunity to get into some of these front organizations, and even 
a demd cluck like myself could smell a rat and keep out of them. It 
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is like the testimony of the woman over in the Senate, who had be- 
longed to 37 Commie fronts but insisted she never suspected anything, 
If she had said, “The first 20 times I was seduced I didn’t realize its 
real nature, but the next 10 I began to be suspicious,” it would have 
been more plausible. I think judgment in many cases is more suspect 
than actual loyalty. But, again, it requires investigation to make 
sure. 

On the United Nations Commission for UNESCO 

Mr. Waener. You mean, the United States Commission ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. Is it your suggestion that it has been influenced 
more by the UNESCO and in a sense has been an instrument of 
UNESCO, rather than its being a public agency to bring American 
pressures, shall I say, or views to bear upon U NESCO? Do you feel 
UNESCO has influenced the Commission more than the Commission 
has influenced UNESCO, in other words? 

Mr. Waener. Yes, sir. I would like to preface that statement with a 
reiteration that we are very well aware of the fact that there are very 
many fine Americans who have been and are members of the United 
States Commission of UNESCO. We do feel that the influences have 
been brought to bear upon that Commission, which have caused these 
areas of involvement within our school system, to which we object. 

Mr. Jupp. You mention a half dozen, m: aybe : a dozen names of un- 
suitable persons who have been members of this Commission at one 
time or another, but, as I recall it, it has 100 members. They rotate; 
isn’t that right , 

Mr. Wacner. I believe it has 61 now. 

Mr. Jupp. If the roster is filled, I think it is supposed to have 100. 
That means considerable rotation. So, over a period of time, say, 10 
years now, there doubtless have been several hundreds of Americans 
who have been members. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I wonder if we are not talking about the 60 organi- 
zations represented on the Commission rather than 60 members of the 
Commission. There are 100 people on the Commission. They are 
selected by different groups, different independent groups within the 
country. 

Mr. Jupp. That is my point. Over this decade there have been lit- 
erally several hundred Americans appointed by their respective organi- 
zations to serve on this Commission. If we have been able to find only 
a half dozen or a dozen who were suspect as against several hundred 
— were chosen by American organizations, I “think that part of the 

balancing story or picture ought to be before us today. 

I don’t mean to say that one rotten apple cannot influence a whole 
barrel disastrously, because we have seen plenty of illustrations where 
it has. 

But my own feeling generally in such cases is not to withdraw and 
abandon an organization to the w orst elements, but to move more good 
people in and ‘take it over. Thi at is the way the Commies do. Why 
don’t we be smart enough to do as they do? They move in and take 
over a good organization. Why don’t we move in and take over a pos- 
sibly bad organization and make it as good as our original concept 
intended it to be? 

Mr. Waener. Doctor, I do think my information is correct, that 
there have been 100 individuals on it in the past. But at the present 
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time there are 60 or 61 individuals on the United States Commission 
for UNESCO. 

Again, I think this is true, that we as individuals many times lend 
our names to different organizations and then become too busy to exert 
our thinking or our influence upon what is done. I think you will 
agree, too, sir, that we could move much faster in this fight against 
communism if we really knew how they are able to bring the influence 
to bear that they can with relatively small numbers and accomplish 
the results that they do. 

Again, I can see no need for the United States Commission for 
UNESCO. I do think that it is an expense the taxpayers could be 
saved. 

Mr. Jupp. I couldn’t agree with you more on that. I wrote a letter 
to the House Un-American Activities Committee in March of 1947, 
as I recall, urging it to investigate the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
It was the perfect example of a lot of wonderful people put up as 
chairmen and members of the board of directors, while the whole 
thing was handled by a staff which almost exclusively, obviously and 
undeniably, was Communist controlled. Yet, I couldi’t get our own 
Un-American Activities Committee to pay any attention to it. It 
was too respectable an organization. They didn’t move into it at 
all until after Alger Hiss had been called on the carpet a year and 
a half later. By that time the horse had been stolen in China and 
some of the areas in Asia where the Institute of Pacific Relations was 
guiding American thinking and policy. 

Commander, I would like to ask this question about page 12 of your 
statement, just as a matter of information. In the middle of the page 
say, “The United States National Commission for UNESCO 

1as advocated a series of 13 recorded radio programs,” and so forth. 
Do you know the date on which they advocated those programs? 
What you report there is the most disturbing thing in your statement. 
if UNESCO is still advocating recorded radio programs produced 
under those particular leftist auspices, that is practically incredible. 

Mr. Waaner. Here is an undated release, Dr. Judd, bearing the 
heading, “United States National Commission for UNESCO, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, a Film 
List of Human Rights.” 

Mr. Jupp. It endorses this series of 13 recorded radio programs 
and recommends that schools or various other organizations use them? 

Mr. Waener. On the last page, at the top, it states, “The New 
Frontier, a series of 13 recorded radio programs dealing with the 

roblems of human rights in the United States has been produced 
y the Institute for Democratic Education, 2121 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10.” 

Mr. Jupp. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Waener. It doesn’t say. 

Mr. Jupp. Again, one person might have got such a thing through. 
But if that became an organizational policy, and they still adhere to 
it, it is extremely serious. 

Mr. Waener. We will do our best to get the date and file it with 
the committee. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 725- 


Mr. Jupp. Films for youth are almost the most effective medium 
for impressing them. Take the subject of the films. They are all 
dealing with the issue of human rights, a field where the Communists 
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seek constantly to discredit the United States. I think that ought 
to be examined with the greatest seriousness. 

One more question, if : may, Mr. Chairman. On the next page you 
say, When you are referring to Major General Baker, in the lower 
half of the page: 

Apparently General Baker made no effort to find out how the UNESCO resolu- 
tion was actually handled. 

Your statement doesn’t say how it was handled. Would you mind 
telling us ? 

Mr. Waaener. Yes, sir. The matter of UNESCO was handled at 
cur convention in Miami in this manner: Normally it would be re- 
ferred to one convention committee. A convention committee in 
the American Legion is composed of 1 representative from each of 
our departments, that is, all 48 States, 1 department in Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, so that there is 1 
representative from each of the departments on a convention 
committee. 

In this instance we thought it was so important that it was re- 
ferred to joint meetings of two committees, the Americanism conven- 
tion committee and the foreign relations convention committee. They 
met in session for 2 full days, and they heard both opponents of 
UNESCO and proponents for UNESCO speak in behalf of their re- 
spective positions for the committee. 

Then they resolved themselves into a subcommittee of 10 members, 
[ believe, 5 from each of the convention committees, and considered 
the arguments for and against which had been given before the full 
joint committee. They brought back to the full joint committee a 
proposed resolution for presentation to the convention. It was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote before the joint convention com- 
mittees. Then it was presented on the floor of the convention. 

On the floor of the convention there was opportunity for any dele- 
gate there to ask for debate, discussion, to iene it if he desired or 
discuss it if he desired, even those on the Murphy committee had that 
opportunity, to call for a rolleall vote if they desired. Apparentiy 
they came to the conclusion that the great overwhelming sentiment 
in the convention was in favor of the resolution as reported out. it 
was adopted on a voice vote. 

The Department of lowa requested its vote be recorded in opposition. 
It was seactded. | in the recorded minutes of the proceeding 1n opposi- 

tion. 

Mr. Jupp. That is a very good statement. I think that ought to 
be in the record. This committee was headed by former commander 
Kay Murphy, that brought in a favorable report on UNESCO, was 
it composed entirely of Legionnaires ? 

Mr. Wacner. There were Legionnaires and members of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary on that committee. That was never adopted 
by the American Legion. 

Mr. Jupp. Its report was never adopted ? 

Mr. Waener. That is correct. It was merely a recommendation 
of that committee. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you recall roughly how many there were on that 
special committee? And I presume they were appointed by probably 
your predecessor ? 
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Mr. Waener. One of my predecessors. I believe it was about » 
years ago the appointment was made. There were 6. 

Mr. Jupp. Was it a unanimous report, do you recall ? 

Mr. Waener. I believe it was. ; 

Mr. Jupp. And the committee had perhaps a year to study the issue 
before it reported ? ; : 

Mr. Waener. I believe that they refer in the report—they do—for 
some 18 months. I think this is also of interest, that in reporting to 
the national executive committee of the American Legion, I don’t have 
the minutes of that meeting before me at this time, to the best of my 
recollection Mr. Murphy said that the committee, the entire committee, 
had been together on 2 occasions for 2 days each, and on 2 other 
occasions, smaller groups of that committee met, on 2 occasions for 
1 day each, which to me boils down to about 6 days. 

It has just been called to my attention that William G. McKinley, 
who is the national committeeman from the State of New Jersey, was 
« member of the special committee and also a member of 1 or 2 of 
the convention committees which considered this resolution, and also 
« member of the subcommittee which prepared the proposed resolution 
which was adopted. 

Mr. Jupp. Did the committee have a staff that worked between 
these meetings, do you know? Did it really make an investigation? 
That is all I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Waener. I would say this, knowing Mr. Murphy, I feel quite 
certain that he went at it in his usual very conscientious manner. 

Mr. CarnanHan. I would like to make this statement for the record. 
The staff has supplied me with this information: As of today, there 
are 75 members on the United States Commission for UNESCO; 42 
organizations now have official representations; 18 others are in the 
process of designating representatives; and 100 is the statutory ceiling 
of the Commission’s membership. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I may say I tried a couple of years ago 
as hard as I could to get some good people on the Commission. But 
my people were apparently of the wrong persuasion. Mine never got 
on. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. How long ago. 

Mr. Jupp. Two or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockt. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Commander, I am sure 
all members of the committee are grateful for your presence and are 
flattered that you are taking the time to come here with us. 

Of course, I can only commend our good chairman for getting into 
this subject. If I understand your statement as you gave it, cor- 
rectly, the American Legion at the national convention in Miami 
adopted this resolution specifically asking for repeal of the law that 
created UNESCO 

Mr. Wacner. No, sir. We asked that the law creating the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO be repealed. We also 
asked that the Government issue a directive to all administrative de- 
partments to desist from further dissemination of UNESCO and 
United States National Commission for UNESCO materials, reports 
and programs. Thirdly, that the Congress conduct an investigation 
to determine whether or not UNESCO is violating the provision 
which authorized our participation. 
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Mr. LeCompte. I am glad you set me right on that, because I 
thought they were slightly in conflict. That clarifies it in my mind 
immensely. 

Mr. Wacener. If you desire a full copy of the resolution, we will 
furnish it to you. There was confusiou as to what action we did 
take at Miami. 

(The resolution referred to appears in the appendix at p. 729.) 

Mr. LeCompte. I had read the newspaper accounts. 

Mr. Wacner. It was reported that we urged the withdrawal of the 
United States from UNESCO. We did not. It was said we urged 
the withdrawal from the United Nations. We did not. 

Mr. LeCompte. We are all so fond of the American Legion. It has 
often been said that the American Legion asks nothing for itself, 
which is true. I think “ are entirely on solid ground asking for a 
thorough investigation. I don’t know whether our good chairman 
has plans to go c lear to the bottom of it with our committee or not, or 
whether a special committee with a special statf ought to be set up. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I appreciate your attitude, Mr. LeCompte, and 
I assure you it is my desire to « ‘ompletely explore charges against the 
United States Commission for UNESCO and UNESCO itself. 

Mr. LeComere. With ~~ statement from you, and the resolutions 
of the American Legion, it does seem to me that the Congress can 
hardly afford to over rake 4 going into the subject thoroughly. 

Mr. CarnantAn. I am sure it is the desire and intention of all mem- 
bers of the committee that we make a full investigation. 

Mr. Wacner. We would leave the mechanics in your good judg- 
ment. We do request such an investigation. 

Mr. LeCompre. I thank you, Mr. Commander. I don’t have any 
questions. I am glad you did straighten me out, because I had seen 
newspaper accounts, and then I glance ed at this rather hurriedly and 
I wasn’t quite sure that there wasn’t a slight conflict. 

Mr. Wagner. There has been a lot of “confusion about the action 
we took. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apatrr. Mr. Commander, I am not a member of this subcom- 
mittee, but I have enjoyed very much being here today and listening 
io what you have to say. I have no questions, but just an observa- 
tion or two. Knowing you, and knowing a number of the men who are 
with you here today, and who work with you, this is the sort of re- 
strained objective statement which I would expect you to make. I am 
proud of you and of the Legion for making it. 

Mr. Jupp. And also Hillsdale? 

Mr. Apair. Yes, and also of Hillsdale College, which both he and 
I attended; he, as you observed, some years after I did. 

Mr. CarNnaHan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benriey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Commander, I have 
certainly enjoyed your presentation here today, and am actu: ally very 
proud and happy to welcome you as a fellow Michigander. I have 
before me the text of House Resolution 215 in which it states : 

That such agency shall not interfere with educational systems or programs 
within the several nations, or their administration. 

That is what the Legion claims has been violated ? 


Mr. WaGner. Yes. 
73820—56——22 
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Mr. Bentiey. I have before me the text of the constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
itself. In article 1, subparagraph 3, I see this quotation: 

With a view to preserving the independence, integrity and fruitful diversity 
of the cultures and educational systems of the states members of this organiza- 
tion, the organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are essen- 
tially within their domestic jurisdiction. 

Would you say that UNESCO has actually violated its own con- 
stitution ¢ 

Mr. Waener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bentiey. I think you have the same publication I have. A 
little farther up, under subhead 2 (b), it states: 

The organization will give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread 
of culture by collaborating with members at their request in the development 
of educational activities. 

I wonder if you could tell me to the best of your knowledge has 
UNESCO ever had a request from this Government to develop educa- 
tional activities in this country ¢ 

Mr. Wacner. ‘To my knowledge, I know of no such request. How- 
ever, it does seem to me that the formation of the United States Com- 
mission for UNESCO could be interpreted by some to constitute such 
a request. 

Mr. Bentitey. Would you say that UNESCO would attempt to 
justify its activities in this country by the formation of a national com- 
mission in accordance with this particular part of its constitution ? 

Mr. Waener. [ think it is conceivable. 

Mr. Bent ey. I was rather interested, I have been looking over this 
constitution here, and I was trying to find out how UNESCO itself 
could justify the activities which your statement laid at their door- 
step with respect to the question of education in this country. What 
we have been quoting from is the only possible justification they might 
conceivably use ? 

Mr. Waener. I know of no such request, Congressman. But it 
appears to me to be conceivable, that the establishment of such Com- 
= could be interpreted as a request, interest—term it what you 
will. 

Mr. Bentiey. Now, I want to take a moment and ask you about a 
particular part of the so-called Murphy report, which I also have. 
If you will look at the foreword you will find that the special com- 
mittee, the Murphy committee, found three points. The first point 
is that UNESCO is not favorable toward world government; the 
second point, that UNESCO is not favorable to atheism; that 
UNESCO is not in any degree communistic. I wonder if the con- 
vention dealt with those three points in rejecting the report, or did 
you deal pretty much upon the first aspect ? 

Mr. Wacner. I was not a part of the joint committee, Congressman 
Bentley. I would ask Mr. Murphy if they dealt with all three. 


STATEMENT OF A. WAYNE MURPHY, RESEARCH SPECIALIST, 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Murreny. It is my opinion they dealt very thoroughly with all 
three. 

Mr. Wacner. That would be my assumption. However, I wasn’t 
there. I believe Mr. Murphy was. Apparently they did deal with 
all three. 
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Mr. Bentiey. I am wondering if they accepted any of the three 
points, or whether the report was rejected on the grounds that the 
convention disagreed with all three findings. 

Mr. Murpuy. They disagreed with all portions of it. 

Mr. Bentiey. World government, atheism, and communism ? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes. 

Mr. Benttey. I would like to say again, like many of my colleagues, 
that I think the request of the Legion is well taken, and I personally, 
although not a member of the subcommittee, would strongly urge that 
a thorough investigation be carried out. 

I, myself, would be happy to see the investigation go into other 
specialized agencies other than UNESCO, but as long as your specific 
request is confined to UNESCO, I think that should be the first order 
of business. 

I want to commend the Legion for making that urgent request to 
Congress, which I hope Congress will give favorable consideration to. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have one further question, Commander, that 
has occurred to me as a result of some of the other questioning here. 
These pamphlets to which you refer that you purchased, has UNESCO 
given any of those out free or do they just sell them ? 

Mr. Murreny. They sell most of them. I have been given copies. 

Mr. Wacner. Mr. Murphy advises me that he has been given copies. 
Apparently they are. But most of the copies are sold. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The fact that they offer these copies for sale, do 
you consider that act itself to be interfering with the educational 
system of the country? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, I do; when they promote the type of philosophy 
that they promote in these pamphlets. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Are there further questions, Mr. Merrow ? 

Mr. Merrow. I just wanted to commend the national commander 
for bringing us this very detailed statement on this matter. I would 
like to say in reference to the committee studying this, that in the last 
Congress, or when the Republicans were in control, I was chairman 
of this subcommittee, and we had extensive hearings on the subject now 
under discussion. Many of the facts in reference to the pamphlets, 
the activities of UNESCO were brought out over many pages of hear- 
ing. Iam glad we are going into this again. 

I think it is within the competency of this subcommittee to do the 
task that the American Legion has asked and the task that should be 
done. I hope we get to the bottom of the entire subject. 

Mr. LeCompte. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Judd, do you have further questions ? 

Mr. Jupp. No, thank you. I thank the Commander. I think he 
made an excellent, sober, not inflammatory statement; the kind that 
commands respect. I for one am going to do my best to follow 
through on these things. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Commander, I might ask this: Has the American 
Legion shown any particular interest in any of the other specialized 
agencies of the U.N.? There are 10 of them. 

Mr. Wacner. I don’t believe we have dealt with those. 
Mr. Carnanan. Of course, you are not opposed to the United States 


particination in international organizations ? 
Mr. Waener. Such as? 
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Mr. CarNAHAN. Just in general. 

Mr. Waaner. Well, sir, that is a rather broad question. I would say 
that the American Legion would not be opposed to our par ticipation 
in international organizations which would lead toward a lasting and 
enduring peace, providing the security of America is preserved and 
maintained at the same time. 

Mr. Carnanan. And you would want to apply that criteria, with 
which we all agree, to any international organization in which the 
United States participates! 

Mr. Waaner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. You will give us a statement on the constitution, 
won’t you? 

Mr. Waener. Yes,sir. MayIask this? May I have an exact copy 
of your question, Congressman Merrow, so that I will know just ex- 
actly what it is you w ant ¢ 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

(The information requested appears in the appendix, p. 725.) 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions or comments? I want 
to myself thank you for appearing. I am sure I speak in behalf of 
all the other members of the subcommittee. We are glad to have had 
you here. 

As I stated in the beginning of these hearings, we hope to go as ex- 
haustively into these matters as possible. I made announcements to 
the press and on the floor of the House that these hearings would be 
held. Anyone who wants to make a presentation was and is still en- 
couraged to do so. It is my hope, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
that we will be able to hear enough witnesses and get enough informa- 
tion to clear up any misunderstanding one way or the other. 

If charges are true, they should be established. If they are not, J 
think that should be est: ablished. Of course, it is impossible to arrive 
at complete agreement in a free, democratic country like ours. There 
are always going to be differences of opinion. The job of the subcom- 
mittee is to find and present the facts to our people. They will as 
always form their own opinions. 

Mr. Waener. That is the great part about America. We can have 
honest differences. 

I, Mr. Chairman, would like to express my sincere appreciation to 
you and all the members of the subcommittee, and those who are also 
here in attendance today, for affording me this opportunity to present 
our views. 

Mr. CarnaHuan. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 53 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1956 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:03 p. m., In room 

1-3, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. ¢ ‘arnahan (chairman of the 
rubooiainittgo) presiding. 

Mr. CarnanAn. The committee will come to order. We are con- 
tinuing the hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Dr. Robert C. Angell, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Michigan. Dr. Angell, you may 
proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. ANGELL, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Ancenti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was told I should put 
on the record something of my background. I am, as indicated, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Michigan. I am the president of 
the International Sociological Association. 1 was a member of the 
UNESCO Secretariat, head of the Social Science Department, from 

1949 to 1950. I have been 5 years on the National Commission for 
UNESCO. If it is of any importance, and I think perhaps it is in this 
connection, I have served twice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, once as an aviation cadet in World War I, once as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Air Forces in World War LI. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, do you want me to make a short résumé of my 
opinion of the work of the Social Science Department ¢ 

Mr. CarnaHan. Yes; if you prefer to do it that way. Just-what- 
ever way you want to do it. 

Mr. Ancetn. I take it this is my chief function here, so I will go 
ahead. I believe that the committee can best understand the work in 
social sciences if I consider it under four headings. The first one, 
historically, was what is known as the “tensions project.” At the time 
UNESCO was founded in 1946, you will recall, the atmosphere, the 
climate among the nations of the world was rather pacific. It was 
thought we were entering an era of peace. Those who founded 
UNESCO thought it would be good to bring social sciences to bear to 
help in the processes of peace. Therefore, “this tensions project was 
origimated. It was hoped that social sciences could contribute to the 
lessening of tensions in the world. 
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As time has changed, and as the cold war rose, this particular orien- 
tation, I think, has become less valid, because of the obvious political 
difficulties. It has had less emphasis in the program of UNESCO as 
time has gone on. However, there have been quite a few achievements 
under this general head. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this illustrates a general propo- 
sition about UNESCO, that is, that it has to proceed more or less on 
a trial and error basis, that you can’t always foresee what programs 
will succeed and what will not. The Social Science Department is like 
other departments in having tried some things that have not, we will 
say, accomplished a great deal, but they were tried in good faith. I 
think at the time they were wise decisions, but world events have 
caught up with them. 

So that now the tensions project is a relatively minor part of the 
work of UNESCO. I can just cite a few of the things that were done 
under this head. At the beginning there was a ee series on Ways 
of Life contemplated, a series of monographs on various countries 
and their ways of life which were to be published in an International 
Library, so that one country could learn more about pecples of other 
countries. This has actually come to pass. There are about 8 or 9 
volumes that have been published, although I think the other ones will 
never be published. The study of so-called stereotypes, the percep- 
tions that one nation has of another, were also investigated by social 
psychologists, with a notion of trying to find out what the distortions 
were, in order that one could lay plans to correct those distortions. 

One very interesting thing which has just now been published is a 
study of fascism, because it was thought that fascism had been a great 
danger to the world and that the lessons should be learned, so that if 
fascism began to raise its head again in the world, people would recog- 
nize it and would know what to do about it. This three-volume work 
is coming out, one of the volumes being edited by a New York lawyer, 
Mr. Freed. 

When I was there in 1949 and 1950, we started the study of German 
youth. This was done with the help of the American occupation in 
Germany. And there was another study of Japanese youth done by 
a French sociologist. I happen to have the French volume here. It 
is called, Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword, which is a 

lay on a book which was written before the war, which was called, 
ith the Chrysanthemum and the Sword. Like the German study, 
it is very informative about the current thinking and attitudes of the 
zoune. peaple in a country that was important in causing World 
ar IT. 

Then, on the governmental side, there have been studies under the 
tensions project. There have been conferences on the processes of 
mediation, trying to bring together all the knowledge that we have 
about mediation, not only in the governmental area but in the private 
area of economic relations, so that these can be made available to those 
who are performing mediation services internationally. 

Another study was made of international conferences and the tech- 
niques of conducting them, to see if they couldn’t be made more efti- 
cient. This also is an interesting thing. I could name other studies 
but I shall not. , 

The tensions project, as I say, is now of diminished importance, 
although there is a study going on at the moment by psychologists on 
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the improvement of information between nations. I frankly don’t 
know much about this one. I haven’t been let in on exactly what the 
plan of itis. It is just now starting. 

Mr. CarnanHan. Would you preter that we ask questions and inter- 
rupt as we go along or wait until you complete your statement? 

Mr. ANGELL. Please interrupt. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. On the so-called tensions project, ordinarily did 
the project culminate in the publication of the conference findings? 

Mr. Ancett. Yes. I think everything I have mentioned has been 
published except the mediation technique roundtable. -I haven’t seen 
any result of that roundtable. 

The second main head is one that was started about 1947. This is 
a very important one, I think perhaps now the most important thing 
that UNESCO is doing in this area. That is the development of the 
social sciences around the world. I don’t know whether you people 
here know that the social sciences really are not very well developed 
except in Western Europe and this country, and perhaps Japan. They 
are unlike the natural sciences in that respect. There isn’t anything 
like the evenness of coverage in the social science field. In most of 
the countries of the world, law and history are about as near as they 
come to what we now think of as social science. I am not depreciating 
law and history, but I am merely saying that these do not represent 
the empirical investigations of contemporary problems that political 
science, and so forth, do. 

The development of social science around the world and in the 
countries where they have little or none, I think, is a very important 
thing to do. That has been done in about four ways. One is by as- 
sistance to international organizations. UNESCO has helped to 
found international organizations in the social sciences. I happen to 
be the president of one of them right now. The International Eco- 
nomic Association and the International Political Science Association 
are other illustrations. These normally meet every 2 or 3 years in 
international congresses. We are to have ours this year in Amsterdam. 
These organizations have proved, I think, to be a very good thing. 
They not only bring together the social scientists from the countries 
where social science now exists, but they stimulate other countries to 
realize they are missing something. These countries try to send people 
who at least can help to develop the social sciences at home. 

Our conference this year will be on problems of change in the 
modern world, which is of great interest to underdeveloped countries, 
and we expect to have many representatives from the underdeveloped 
countries. 

These international organizations, incidentally, also offer a certain 
opportunity for the United States, at least, to participate in UNESCO 
inarather large way. We have more social scientists than any other 
country in the world. When UNESCO wants experts in the field of 
social science, they often look to this country for them, and a great 
many of our people have gone abroad in one connection or another. 

I got this morning a news sheet from UNESCO. Here are four 
positions that are open in missions and other projects, and they are 
being sent around to the United States National Commission. This 
is one way in which the United States National Commission serves 
UNESCO, and I think serves the United States at the same time. 
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Mr. Carnanan. Are the international organizations nongovern- 
mental organizations ? 

Mr. Ancet. Yes, they are all nongovernmental organizations, 
They receive a small subsidy from UNESCO every year in their in- 
fancy period. It is hoped, and I think it will be true, that this subsidy 
will gradually diminish until it fades away. 

Mr. Carnanan. When you say that you assist international organi- 
vations, you mean your assistance is financial assistance? 

Mr. Ance_t. You mean, UNESCO? 

Mr. CarnanHan. Yes. 

Mr. Ange. I meant that UNESCO created these organizations. 
It stimulated their creation, let us say that. Then having got them 
into being, it frequently collaborates ‘with them. For instance, this 
study on the positive contribution of immigrants. It was asked for 
by UNESCO, and it was produced by the International Economic 

Association and the International Sociological Association. The ex- 
perts are there in these organizations. U NESCO frequently turns to 
these organizations and asks them to do something, usually giving 
them a small sum to get the work done. They also do give them a 
general subsidy just for their expenses. 

The next way in which the development of social sciences around 
the world is helped i is by documents of one kind or another. The In- 
ternational Social Science bulletin is published bimonthly. There are 
bibliographies. I was reading one coming down on the airplane this 
morning. It covers the literature of the whole world in the sociologi- 
cal field. They do translations occasionally, and in other ways try 
to give social scientists the service they need. 

In this countr y, of course, most of us are pretty well supplied with 
documentation, although there is no other bibliography as good as 
the UNESCO one. But in the less developed countries who are just be- 
— to develop social science, this is where the service itself is 

really great. 

Another thing we are trying to do is improve the teaching of the 
social sciences. They do this by three methods. First, they hold 
roundtables. They have had two in Latin America now. One in the 
Middle Kast. One in South Asia. They get together people from 
the rhode area to discuss, mostly with western people, usually a 
United States man is present, as well as a F renchman and English- 
man, to discuss the way we do the teaching of social science here and 
how it can be adapted to their conditions there. These roundtables 
have all resulted in publications. There have been other publications 
written by people from the Western world, describing how social 
science is taught. Second, there are also missions sent to specific 
places that asked for them, such as Pakistan, Iran, or any other coun- 
try that feels it wants to develop its teaching of the social sciences. 
They will send 2 or 3 experts, perhaps 1 from ‘this countr y, perhaps a 
Swede, perhaps an Italian, and they will go together and give advice 
on how to develop social sciences there. 

A minor matter is the regional cooperation offices, which I think 
probably you have heard about from the natural scientist. There 
ure social scientists in 2 or 3 of these regional cooperation offices, and 
they try to carry out the same sort of work. This is a minor matter. 

aastly, under this head I would speak of the International Social 
Science Council. This is to stimulate research. It more or less is 
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modeled after our own Science Research Council. Donald Young of 
the Russell Sage Foundation is the president of the International 
Social Science Council. They have . ‘en quite instrumental, espe- 
cially in trying to bring social science to bear on the problems of eco- 
nomic development i in underdev eloped countries. Actually, they have 
fostered an offshoot which is an office on the Human Implications 
of Technological Change, which is pursuing several studies in this 
area. 

This is all I have to say about the second matter, Mr. Chairman, if 
there are any questions. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Are there any questions? I would like to ask you 
to explain to us in detail how you go about setting up one of these 
helping-teaching projects. 

Mr, ANGELL. The mission is the easiest one to explain, that is to say, 
toacountry like Pakistan. I happen to know there was a mission there 
and that is why I mentioned it. The nation inquires of Paris if they 

can have some help with the development of their social sciences. 
The Director-General then looks at the situation. If he thinks it is 
a wise move—in this case they ask for a particular university, the 
University of Dacca in East P Sakist an—he approves the project. It 
was put up to the Technical Assistance Board, I think, because this 
was a technical assistance operation. It was approved, and then an 
international staff was recruited. In this case it happened to be a 
Dutchman, a Swede or Norwegian, and an American. They went 
out there and resided the whole academic year—about 8 months. 
They taught in the University of Dacca, and they tried while they 
were there to advise them how to carry on after they left. That is 
how a mission works. 

One of these publications was farmed out to our organization, the 
International Sociological Association, and what we did was to get 
people in about 8 Western countries to write about how they taught 
the various social sciences in their countries, what courses were given, 
at what levels, what ee of texts, and what kinds of assignments, 
what kinds of research, training, and the like. This was all written 
up in a volume, and you will find little volumes on the teaching of 
sociology, teaching of economics, teaching of political science, ‘and 
so on. 

Mr. Carnanan. The assistance in teaching was largely through 
publications ? 

Mr. Anereti. Mostly, yes, and these roundtables. This also has 
been helpful. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you explain to us just what would happen, 
or how you would set up one of the roundtable discussions on teaching ? 

Mr. Ancetu. I have read the report, so I think I can tell you. “A 
group will come usually from the more developed countries w here there 
is more social science teaching, per hape 5 or 6 such men. They will 
be met there by perhaps a group of 25 or 30 from the area, perhaps 
South Asia. Then they come with a working paper already prepared 
by one of the westerners, who will outline what he thinks the main 
things to discuss are, such as the preparation of the teachers themselves, 
what kind of tr aining they need, about the level at which you should 
begin social science teac hing, and how the subjects should be broken up. 

In some of these underdeveloped countries they do not subscribe to 
breaking them up as much as we do because, after all, at the beginning 
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it may be well not to have them so differentiated. But, at any rate, 
this will be discussed. Then they will go on to the teaching of par- 
ticular subjects, as to whether it is wise to do this by the lecture 
method or discussion method, or whether there should be training in 
research connected with this kind of course. They go into great de- 
tail in such questions as these. 

The third general area has to do with the contribution of the social 
sciences to the realization of human rights. Here I come back to the 
American experience. The constitution of UNESCO, as you well 
know, is very close to our own Bill of Rights in many ways, and 
therefore most of the things that have been done by UNESCO would 
have the hearty assent of Americans. 

I think I have 5 or 6 areas here I can mention. Race and race rela- 
tions was the first one undertaken. This started out actually in 1949. 
I was there when the first meeting was held. In this area most of the 
work has been through pamphlets that have been produced, many of 
them by Americans; many of them by other people, too. These deal 
with all kinds of aspects of the race problem. The first ones produced 
were on the scientific findings about race itself, like race and biology, 
race and psychology, and then they have gone off into other directions 
such as the subject of race and various religious creeds. I think there 
are three pamphlets on the Catholic attitude toward race, the Protes- 
tant attitude toward race, and the Jewish attitude toward race. These 
race pamphlets have been quite a success. They have been one of the 
best sellers of UNESCO, actually. Many people think they have 
done good. Frankly, I personally am not convinced that just writing 
things about this matter does an awful lot of good. I don’t think 
mass communication in this area changes many peoples’ attitudes. I 
am not the only one who thinks this, but many people think I am 
wrong and many people feel this has been a good thing to do. 

Incidentally, this is one of the main reasons that South Africa has 
now withdrawn from UNESCO, because of these race pamphlets. 

Mr. Jupp. It disputes the alleged scientific facts? 

Mr. Anceti. Yes. The political role of women is another one, much 
more recent, that I had nothing to do with. Madame Myrdal was pri- 
marily interested in this, being an ardent proponent of women’s rights. 
There is a study by a Frenchman, Du Verger, which has been put out 
in this field. At the moment I believe there is rather an active project 
in Indonesia and Burma, trying to have them foresee the problems that 
are going to come with the emancipation of women and trying to ad- 
vise them on the political side. Just how this is being done, I am not 
very clear. I think a mission has gone out there to talk these problems 
over. 

The third area is the cultural assimilation of immigrants. I think 
IT mentioned the contribution of immigrants which I read on the way 
down on the airplane this morning. Oscar Handlin of Harvard was 
one of the chief authors of this. His interpretation of the American 
experience with immigrants is very good, very impartial, very factual. 

This is another one, Flight and Resettlement, in which the problem 
of the Baltic refugees is discussed at length. I will say sometimes it 
is rather unfavorable so far as the Soviet Union is concerned. I could 
quote passages from this which indicate a certain amount of criticism 
of the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Could I interrupt there? Doctor, if it wouldn’t 
be asking too much, I wonder if you could abstract some quotes from 
that for the record, because we have had testimony here against 
UNESCO which has been full of extracted paragraphs, pointing out 
how bad it is and how favorable to communism it is. 

Mr. Ancetu. I have a quote here. I was foresighted enough to 
realize that you might ask this. Let me say this before I read. I 
think this is a very factual account. I think the criticism is a very 
factual criticism. I think, in other words, UNESCO is doing a com- 
pletely impartial job. It might be that some day they would do an 
:mpartial job on the United States, too. If they did, I would expect 
you to be equally tolerant. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Iam sure I personally would. 

Mr. ANGELL (reading) : 

First of all, there was lack of communication with those who remained in the 
homeland. As time passed even optimists began to realize that for those behind 
the Iron Curtain it was dangerous to receive a letter from abroad—they became 
suspected of being collaborators with capitalist countries and they disappeared. 
Some letters from the homeland first hinted at the position, and then unmistakable 
warnings were sent through German prisoners of war returning from the Baltic 
countries. Refugees were asked to write only to deceased or at least very old 
persons. Then, as communication by letter with those arrested or deported was 
quite impossible, the fate of such relatives and friends became a constant pre- 
occupation. The result of these conditions is probably described best in a recent 
novel by the Estonian author, August Gailit, where a soldier whose parents were 
deported says— 
and then there is a long quote from the soldier. I think you can imagine 
what he says. 

Although this is fiction, the writer has heard actual comments on similar lines. 
For instance, a personal communication states: “It is as if the mind of my 
father (behind the Iron Curtain) were ‘off the air’ in about the same manner 
as a radio station is off the air. True, I have not had any clear ideas or messages 
transmitted since long ago, there has only been a feeling like one has when 
the radio station puts power into its antennae in the early morning before the 


program comes onto the air. Perhaps my father has become so weak that no 
clear and forceful ideas can be sent by his mind.” 


Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask Dr. Angell how those books are written? Does 
some man on his own make a, study, perhaps a Ph. D. thesis, and 
UNESCO comes across it and says, “This is worthy of wider circula- 
tion. We will sponsor it and reprint it”? Or does UNESCO de- 
termine that a study ought to be made in a given field and assign some 
scholar to it? 

Mr. Ancety. The latter. This is under the auspices of the World 
Federation of Mental Health, and was done under contract. 

Mr. Jupp. The initiation for these comes not from individual schol- 
ars here and there but from the Organization ? 

Mr. Anecett. They do a very careful job of planning. They plan 
the program a year or two in advance. This is all pretty well taken 
care of. 

_I was still speaking about social science contribution to the realiza- 
tion of human rights. Another area they have just begun to go into 
is land reform. Here they are not doing a projective study but subse- 
quentive studies. I believe Mexico is the place where they have chiefly 
done them. They are trying to see what are the results of land reform, 
whether in fact land reform accomplishes what people hope it will 
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accomplish. Three international organizations are participating in 
these studies. 

Mr. Jupp. May I inquire, why don’t they go to Formosa and Japan, 
the two most successful land reform projects in the world ? 

Mr. AnGeti. I can’t answer your question, Mr. Judd. I think it is 
a good idea. 

Mr. Jupp. Because your point is right, land reform in Asia in many 
places was a political slogan rather than a sound solution to the prob- 
lem. In reality it was agricultural vandalism. It should have been 
called that but it was called land reform. 

Mr. Anceuu. I like the fact that they are doing it subsequently. 

The next head I have called Internal Tensions. This really came 
out of the tensions project, but it developed because countries wanted 
to have their own internal tensions studied. India was the first 
one. They asked for it while 1 was over there. We sent Gardiner 
Murphy from this country. He is now with the Menninger Clinic. 
He was formerly with CCNY. He spent a year in India and went 
around to different groups of Indian social scientists and stimulated 
them to do research on Indian tensions. 

He published a volume called, In the Minds of Men about this 
work, although most of the research was not then completed. It 
showed the sort of thing they were trying to do. India was very 
grateful for this. Since then Israel has asked for the same thing. 
‘A man by the name of Broderson, who is a Norwegian, but who re- 
sides in this country, has been in charge of the studies in Israel. 

Lastly, under this head is, “Relating Governments to International 
Institutions.” These are mostly political science studies, and they 
have to do with the fact that there are many new countries in the 
world like Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan, and the like, and that these 
countries are for the first time facing the problem of how to gear into 
international organizations. UNESCO for about 6 years has been 
trying to help them. The Institute for Administrative Studies in 
Brussels, I think is the name of it, has worked under contract with 
UNESCO on this. They have sent missions to Laos and the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia—at least I know of those three. This is all I 
have to say about the third of my four heads, Mr. Chairman. 

Fourth, social science and technical assistance. You all know about 

the technical assistance program of the United Nations, I am sure. 
This program is to have social science gear into it. This idea was 
actually started before the United Nations technical assistance got 
going, that is to say, began under the tensions project. There were 
studies called, Studies in Tensions and Technology. Two or three 
volumes were issued. One on Education in a Tee hnological So- 
ciety, which was done in connection with the Education Department 
of UNESCO; one on The Community Factor in Modern Teehnol- 
ogy, Which stresses the great importance of not just bringing in the 
technology but seeing the whole social setting that is going to be 
created and planning for it. Another one is by Margaret Mead, the 
well-known anthropologist, called, Cultural Patterns and Technica! 
Change. 

All of these were done before technical assistance got going. Since 
then the UNESCO Social Science Department has collaborated with 
the Technical Assistance Department of UNESCO, has sent out ex- 
perts occasionally on missions with other experts. In 1954, there was 
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« big meeting in Africa on the whole problem of technical assistance, 
andl “especially the cultural side of it: How do we adjust modern 
western technology to the problems of native cultures and the like. 

There is now a Technical Assistance Board publication called, 
Criteria and Techniques of Technical Assistance Projects, which 
was done in collaboration with the Social Science Department. Mor- 
ris Opler of Cornell University has also written under contract with 
UNESCO a little pamphlet called, Social Aspects of Technical As- 
sistance in Operation. He has been out on several missions and 
knows more about it than most Americans do. 

Lastly, in this area is the South Asia Research Center which is now 
being set up. ‘This was the center that was suggested by the Interna- 
tional Social Science Council that I spoke of ear rlier. It is an attempt 
to set up an on-going research project or projects right along with 
the technical assistance projects that are going on in India. That is 
to say, they want to study as they go, see ‘if they can figure out what 
are the strong points and what are the weak points of “these various 
technical assistance ventures, how they could be made to gear into 
the local community and the culture better. It was felt that an actual 
field operation was the only thing. So, they are now setting up this 
South Asia research center. 

I am not going to mention, sir, the statistics section of the Social 
Science Department because it is a purely internal job of a very rou- 
tine sort, and I don’t think it raises any issues that you would be inter- 
ested in. That is all I have to say, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. What is your reaction to the expanded technical 
assistance program of the U. N.? Do you feel that there is any re- 
straint, or interference because funds have been channeled through the 
expanded technical assistance program ? 

Mr. ANGELL. Restraint or interference by whom / 

Mr. Carnanan. By the Technical Assistance Board or by people 
in the U. N.?@ 

Mr. Anoey. I think I should be quite honest with the committee. 
Technical assistance was just starting the year I left UNESCO. 1 
have not had any first-hand opportunity to view their operations. 
My understanding has been from people I have talked to, that they 
thought that the Technical Assistance Board was very careful in its 
attempts to meet the needs of underdeveloped countries and to allo- 
cate the sort of help they needed, and to cooperate closely with the 
various U, N. agencies. I must say this on my part is largely hearsay. 

Mr. Carnanan. We will go around with our questioning. Mr. 
Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Who is the present head of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of the U. N.? 

Mr. Anceti. The U. N.? 

Mr. Merrow. UNESCO. 

Mr. Ancei. A man by the name of Marshall of the London School 
of Economics has just been appointed. 

Mr. Merrow. Who preceded him ? 

Mr. AnGeLL. Madame Myrdal. She is now the Ambassador to In- 
dia from Sweden. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you care to make any comment on that change 
_ Mr. Aneet. No, sir. I hadn’t thought there were any particular 
impheations to it. I think she regards it as a promotion. 
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Mr. Merrow. She regards it as a promotion; but how do you regard 
the work she did there when she was head of it? 

Mr. Ance.u. I feel that she did a pretty good job. I think any 
director of a department of UNESCO was up against a very difficult 
job. I was up against it once myself, in the sense that there are all 
kinds of pulls and pushes from all kinds of countries, and you can’t 
always do what you think yourself might be the best thing to do. 

I won't say i‘ is log rolling exactly, but there are desires on the part 
of underdeveloped countries for things in social science that some of 
us in the developed countries perhaps think won’t be very rewarding; 
shall we say that? 

Mr. Merrow. That is true. With regard to the materials prepared 
under Mrs. Myrdal’s direction, you have gone over much of this | 
suppose ? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you regard them as inimical to our ideals and ideas 
and in general to the free way of life ? 

Mr. Anceiu. No, sir. I don’t think I remember any instance where 
I would so regard them. I think they have been very factual. I think 
they have been quite in tune with the constitution of UNESCO. I 
don’t recall that there is anything which would raise any question in 
my mind. I don’t think they have been always very effective, but that 
is another question. 

Mr. Merrow. Why I was asking those questions, I thought you 
had been close to it, and there have been some criticisms offered in 
the hearings of the Social Science Department under the direction 
of Mrs. Myrdal. I wanted to get your opinion and what you think 
of the material that was put out. 

Mr. Anorit. My honest opinion is that in the 5 years or so that 
she was head of it I never saw anything that an American could take 
strong exception to. In fact, I don’t remember anything that I took 
any exception to. But I won’t claim I have read every word that 
has come out of it. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We had a statement made yesterday, Doctor, 
before this subcommittee by the commander of the American Legion, 
and I quote: 

The American Legion is of the opinion that UNESCO through the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO is endeavoring to influence the educa- 
tional system in the United States. 

Later in the hearing I asked the commander this specific question 
in regard to some pamphlets or booklets that he had purchased and 
brought here, UNESCO publications, and I quote: 


The fact that they offer these copies for sale, do you consider that act itself 
to be interfering with the educational system of the country? 


And his answer was: 


Yes, I do, when they promote the type of philosophy that they promote in 
these pamphlets. 

Would you care to give us your opinion as to whether or not the 
offering for sale of certain pamphlets would be interfering with the 
educational system of the country ? 

Mr. Anortt. [ do not think it is, to answer your question. I would 
like to go a little further, because I think I know the pamphlets re- 
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ferred to. It is an even weaker case when you find that UNESCO 
itself was not representing the views that are objected to as its views. 
These were views in a roundtable discussion by somebody from an- 
other country, and it is clearly so stated. 

It seems to me that this is another reason why the sale of these 
pamphlets in this country cannot be regarded as propaganda. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I wanted to be sure you and the commander are 
talking about the same pamphlets. 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes, Toward World Understanding, I believe. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I believe that is the series. Somewhere in here 
he names them one at a time. 

Mr. Ance.L. I know the whole series. I know the ones that have 
been criticised. 

To answer your question pointblank, I do not think the sale of the 
pamphlets is propagandizing, and I would add the other point, they 
don’t even represent the views of UNESCO. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Are the pamphlets just the minutes, so to speak, not 
conclusions but just the discussions in roundtables ? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Just like a volume of our hearings would be? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. In which everybody has his say ? 

Mr. AnGetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. And no conclusions or underlining by UNESCO itself? 
Mr. ANGELL. No, it is flatly stated on the flyleaf: 


These do not represent the views of UNESCO. 
Mr. Hays of Ohio. You are right. This series is, “Toward World 


Understanding, a handbook of successes on the teaching of geog- 
raphy.” Those are the ones that you are talking about? 

Mr. AnGeEtL. Yes, I know the whole series. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is all I have at the moment. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I have no questions. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is the second day in 
succession that I have the pleasure to welcome a Michiganite to the 
committee. 

You spoke about a study that had been made with regard to nazism ? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. Has any similar study been made so far as commu- 
nism is concerned ? 

Mr. ANGELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Bentiey. Following along the line that Mr. Hays was asking 
you about a moment ago, ‘T think the thing that has disturbed some 
of us has been the lack of position that UNESCO has taken with 
regard to the whole problem of world communism. 

T would like to quote a paragraph from a report of a study mission 
which I and Congressman Merrow, who headed the study mission, 
made in 1953, and the quotation goes something like this: 

UNESCO’s deficiency and confusion is particularly apparent when considered 


in the light of rapidly moving events. The forces of freedom are engaged in a 
great struggle with those who are constantly seeking to destroy that freedom. 
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In this struggle UNESCO could and should do far more to publicize and set 
forth the values of the ideas and ideals which form the foundation of the free 
world and to denounce the Communist ideology which seeks to destroy those 
ideas and ideals. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Ancety. Yes. I believe that the policy that the people who 
have been running UNESCO, the Executive Board, I think, to be 
specific, has been following, i is the following: That they believe the 
constitution of UNESCO adequately represents the sort of freedom 
that you and I believe in, that they should therefore hew to that line 
as hard as they can, they should be positive about it, but they have 
not felt that they should be denunciatory of nations that might be 
members of the United Nations. 

This is a matter of policy, I suppose, about which men can disagree. 
This is certainly the line they have taken. They have taken the 
positive but not the negative side of the question. Since Russia has 
now come into UNESCO for the last year and a half, it would seem 
to me that Russia is going to feel pretty uncomfort able in U NESCO, 
because the emphasis is so largely on free mass communication, ab- 
sence of censorship, and all that sort of thing. UNESCO has stood 
for that right from the start. Russia, I think, will feel very much out 
of place there. 

But whether UNESCO will turn right around and denounce one 
of its member states, this, I honestly think is very doubtful. 

Mr. Bentiey. Don’t you believe that the Soviets joined UNESCO 
because they assumed there was some advantage to be gained thereby ? 

Mr. Ancet.. I presume that is a fair assumption. 

Mr. Bentiey. Referring specifically to this paragraph, would you 
say this was not quite a justified criticism, or would you say it is a criti- 
cism but it is something that UNESCO policy is—well, let’s say put 
aside for the time being ? 

Mr. Ancexy. I think the latter is correct. I think the directors of 
UNESCO have tried very hard to make it what they call a universal 
organization; that means to cut across the Iron Curtain. In their 
desire to do that, because they think in the long run that is good for 
the world, to have people of different nations participating ; they 
probably have leaned over backward not to denounce a member state. 

Now. in the case of South Africa, they practically did. It comes 
pretty close to it, and South Africa has withdrawn on that account. 

Mr. Bentiry. Dr. Angell, in the United Nations itself we have 
heard denunciations of the Soviet Union and communism by our own 
representatives. Have there been such things in UNESCO? 

Mr. AncetiL. By our own representatives ? 

Mr. Benttey. Yes. 

Mr. Ancett. Yes, I think so. I don’t want to say yes without being 
sure of my ground. We certainly have heard very strong pronounce- 
ments in favor of the American principles of free discussion and lack 
of coercion, and all that sort of thing. Whether they have been pin- 
pointed at the Soviet Union, I can’t say. But certainly the prin- 
ciples—— 

Mr. Bentiery. I am disturbed, and I think others share the feeling 
of concern, that whether it is UNESCO or whether our own people 
in UNESCO, that there has not been a strong enough stand against 
communism, which in itself seeks to subvert the verv ideals upon 
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which UNESCO was founded. That is why our study mission made 
this criticism in its report 2 years ago. 

Mr. AnGewu. [ can only say I presume those who have been in 
charge of UNESCO policy thought the better long-run strategy was 
the one they have followed. I think they have been sy mpathetic to 
your point of view. I was there when the Korean war broke out. 
T can remember the heated discussion that took place at that time. 
UNESCO decided to go along with the U. N., support the U. N. and 
propagandize the U. N. side of the war. They did do that. You 
may not think they did it very vigorously. They got out charts and 
maps and things and tried to show that the U. N. was operating here 
against an enemy. 

Mr. Bentiey. You have explained UNESCO policy in this respect. 
Would you care to add any of your personal opinion ? 

Mr. Anceti. Yes, I will. It is a very difficult thing you are asking 
me. I am of the opinion that the world needs forums for discussion. 
| think that we need to have the opportunity to educate the Russians 
and the other satellite countries. I feel, therefore, that you ought to 
keep this side of the point where they will withdraw from the organ- 
zation. If you can figure out what the degree of denunciation is 

Mr. Bentiey. You mean, we should stay on the brink? 

Mr. Anceww. I didn’t say that. At least, I feel it is very desirable 
to keep them in there, keep them talking. I can illustrate this. 

At Montevideo I was on the American delegation. A resolution 
came up from the Indians about coexistence. The Indian resolution 

wasn’t very good. We didn’t like it very well. But we decided we 
might talk about it a little. At any rate, before we did anything about 
it the Czechs amended it in a very distasteful way to us, using all kinds 
of propagandizing slogans about capitalism, and one thing or another 
We then got in our own amendments and this was debated on the floor, 
the three propositions, for hours. 

At about 12: 30 one night, New Zealand or someone got up and said 
that they thought this was fruitless, and they suggested that the three 
delegations get together and bring in an agreed text. This was voted 
almost unanimously. I was the man on the American delegation to 
sit down with the Czech and with the Indian and come up with 
an agreed text. This was a very interesting, educational experience. 
We had 3 meetings in 24 hours. We finally managed, by negotiation 
and by being pretty hard about it, saying that we wouldn't vote for the 
resolution at all unless they took out certain words, to get an agreed 
text. We finally got it in shape acceptable to the United States. The 
Czech wasn’t happy about it, but the Indian finally voted with me and 
it was a majority report and was passed. 

This kind of intimate discussion with the people from across the 
Iron Curtain, I think, was very educational to me and I think was 
quite educational to the Czech. I think the more of this goes on prob- 
ably the better. Perhaps he went back a better man than when he 
came. I don’t know. This is why I would like to see UNESCO main- 
tained for this purpose. 

I agree with you that we ought to hammer at the fundamental 
principles of UNESCO, which are actually the same as the funda- 
mental principles of the United States, just as much as we can. But 
if it comes to denouncing individual countries in such a way that they 
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will then withdraw, this perhaps is a matter of opinion as to whether 
it is a good idea. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Doctor, I think most of us will agree it would 
be very fine from our point of view as well as UNESCO if the 
United Nations would condemn communism. But, bearing in mind 
that there are many nations members of both organizations, it seems 
to me rather unlikely we are going to get either one to vote to do that; 
isn’t that the position you are making on it? 

Mr. AwGetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. While we might like to see it, while this is an 
international forum, UNESCO as well as the United Nations, it is 
not likely to happen, at least in the immediate future ? 

Mr. Anceti. Not unless there is some overt act which antagonizes 
all the other states of the world. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Just one other question: We have asked’ it of 
other witnesses about others of the specialized agencies. Some peo- 
ple have advocated that because the Communists win a propaganda 
victory now and then we should get out. Some of us take the position 
that we should stay in and, I think Dr. Judd used the words, take 
them over for ourselves instead of letting the Communists take them, 
or at least get our point across; do you agree with that? 

Mr. Ancetu. I certainly do. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I put it this way: That you can’t win a marble 
game by picking up your marbles and going home. 

Mr. AnoeELL. I agree. 

Mr. Jupp. But you can’t win a marble game by continuing to play 
with people whose marbles you know are loaded. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Let’s get our analogies right. It isn’t exactly 
a loaded marble game, but whose rules—— 

Mr. Jupp. They are loaded to go off to the side instead of straight. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I will go along with you, that you can’t play 
if the rules are against you. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I am always puzzled by the discussion 
we hear in so many quarters, that these organizations must be uni- 
versal in membership. They say discussions in the organization should 
be restrained in order to promote the fundamental principles, the 
ideas and ideals that are set forth in the Constitution. Then they go 
right ahead and say it must also be universal. It seems to me it can 
be one or the other but not both. If the purpose is to promote and to 
help people see the fundamental principles that lead to a free life, 
how can we promote those principles unless we also expose the forces 
that are fanatically dedicated to the destruction of those principles? 
How can one get health without exposing and eliminating disease’ 

Mr. Anoetu. I would answer, that one should certainly try to 
expose these principles in a positive way, and that it may well be 
that people who do not agree with these principles will feel out of 

place. As a matter of fact, you have no ability to fire them. They 
are in, and you have to live with them. They are just going to have to 
feel uncomfortable. I do not object at all to emphasizing the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution in everything that UNESCO does. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you think it makes them really feel uncomfortable? 
They don’t admit that Communists ever do anything that is not com- 


pletely in line with the principles. We grant them the cloak of 
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respectability. We don’t isolate them at all as if there was anything 
wrong with them. We pretend that it is as proper for them to pour 
out their poisonous lies and distortions as it would be to pour typhoid 
bacilli into our drinking water. 

Mr. Ancetn. There is nothing to prevent the American delegates 
from doing all the denouncing that they might want to do. The 
organization itself cannot firethem. So what do youdo? 

Mr. Jupp. I still go back to your answer to Mr. Bentley, that the 
powers that be had decided they shouldn’t say anything denunciatory 
about communism because it might offend the people who believe in it. 
Well, if we think communism is compatible with these fine ideals, I 
don’t see why we don’t accept communism. If we think it is incom- 
patible, I haven’t been able to find a way to escape the conclusion that 
we must oppose it vigorously and constantly. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Judd, you know as well as I do—you know better 
than I—I believe you were in China, were you not ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. ANGELL. You know better than I that there is totalitarian com- 
munism and there may be a philosophic communism that might be 
even religious in character. 

Mr. Jupp. But it doesn’t have charge of any governments. 

Mr. Ancetu. That is right. ‘To denounce communism as a philoso- 
phic idea might offend some religious people. 

Mr. Jupp. We don’t need to call it communism. They don’t call it 
communism. They call it Leninism, Stalinism, Maoism. Do you be- 
lieve that those people who feel we should have the Communists in 
UNESCO would have welcomed Hitler, Mussolini and Goebbels? 
There was a man who knew how to use words to promote ideas. 

You said UNESCO has prepared a document against fascism. Why 
not take the fascists in, Hitler, Mussolini, Goebbels? Maybe we could 
bring Goering along also. 

Mr. Ance. It is a hypothetical question. I doubt that they would 
have been taken in. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t see why not if we are to admit Communists. 
Those fellows were amateurs compared to the Commies, although they 
were getting pretty good when it came to destroying human rights, 
but not nearly as good as the professionals that are running the Soviet 
Union and China now. 

Mr. ANGELL. I don’t dissent from what you say. 

Mr. Jupp. I still think there is confusion. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. On that hypothetical question as to who we 
would take in. In my opinion, looking at past history, if you can 
project your mind back to the period just immediately preceding 
Hitler’s attack on Poland, I think he would have been taken in. I 
don’t think there would have been too much objection in this country 
to taking him into a United Nations. 

Mr. Jupp. I think that may be true. But it would have been a mis- 
= Just as I think it is a mistake now to take these Reds in, or at 
east 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. There is no difference between the two ide- 
ologies which the Russians call communism and the Nazis in Hitler’s 
time called nazism. Nevertheless, we are confronted with the fact 
that they are already in. If it were a proposition of taking them 
in, I would say, “Sure, let’s not take them in.” 
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Mr. Jupp. I am not imagining that we can get them out. But I 
still think it is an exercise in self-deception to go around kidding 
ourselves that we are promoting all these fine ideals, and so on, at 
the same time that we fraternize with and by our very association, 
give respectability to the forces that are dedicated to the destruction 
of the things we say we are doing our level best to support. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think you have a very valid argument there. 
I don’t know exactly how we are going to get around it at the mo- 
ment. It comes down to the fact that they are not going to pull out 
and we can if we want to. I don’t believe we would win that way. 
I do believe, based on my cursory knowledge of them, that they are 
afraid of ideas and that is why they have the Iron Curtain up. They 
don’t want their people to know too much about us or our way of 
life. As a matter of fact, the few of them that I had contact with 
last fall knew very little about the true facts of America. They really 
believe that thousands of people are starving to death every month 
in the United States. 

Mr. Jupp. The ones that come to the UNESCO meetings or other 
such meetings are the converted hardened people. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. But they still don’t want their people to know 
the truth. 

Mr. Jupp. UNESCO doesn’t get to their people. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think that is true. 

Mr. Jupp. They get access to all the minds of the West through 
what they say at UNESCO, but the free world doesn’t get to the 
minds of their folks at home. This is our dilemma: how to break 
through. But when the tyrants come and are accepted, and pictures 
go back and show them fraternizing with the leaders of the West, 
doesn’t it make it a great deal harder for those people who are shut off 
from the West to find anything wrong with their leaders? How can 
they oe Khrushchev if we accept him or almost embrace him?! 
I don’t know the answer. 


Mr. Hays of Ohio. I was going to ask you what the answer was. 
I agree with your argument. I didn’t have the answer; I wondered 
if you did. 

As for accepting or embracing Khrushchev, when you say that 
we embrace him, please leave me out. 

Mr. Jupp. I join eg I want to keep him out, too. 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Dr. Angell, I am very glad that our colleague, Con- 
gressman Bentley, read into the record the recommendation which 
we made on our study mission. I think Mr. Bentley will agree with 
me that we consider it to be the most important recommendation 
which we made. We were unanimous 100 percent in making it. 

It seems to me that we put our hand on the weakness of the Organ- 
ization, namely, that it es not vigorously set forth, as it should, 
the ideas and the ideals of democracy and at the same time denounce 
the Communist ideology. 

In the U. N. debates the ideology and the principles of communism 
are denounced much more vigorously than—I believe the record will 
show this—they have been in UNESCO. The Soviet Union hasn't 
withdrawn from the U.N. I doubt very much if they will; but if they 
do, that is something else again. I don’t see why we should not set 
forth the values of our philosophy in vigorous terms in UNESCO 
and, if the Soviets ee A, sy let them withdraw. At least we will 
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have a forum where we can set forth the fundamental principles of 
the free world. 

I remember after we returned from that mission to oa we talked 
with members of the National Commission at some lengt We em- 
phasized this point | again and again. As I recall, we suggested that 
the National Commission ought to do something along this line in ad- 
vising our delegations to take the le: adership in the conferences of 
UNE ‘SCO, and with that leadership get the other free nations to go 
along with us and make an issue on this particular point. 

It is my opinion that if UNESCO would do this, the organization 
would be strengthened greatly. We say in the preamble of the Con- 
stitution that, since wars begin in the minds of men, the defenses of 
peace must be erected in the ‘minds of men. I think UNESCO is not 
doing its duty when it does not set forth the principles of the Con- 
stitution and these ideals in a more vigorous manner in an attempt to 
influence world opinion as it is being influenced in the General As- 
sembly of the U.N. 

Mr. Ancetu. I agree with you that the American delegation cer- 
tainly has a duty to carry the organization as far as it can in this 
direction. Of course, it is not the whole organization, and if 
the rest of them don’t want to go along there is not much one can do 
about it. 

Mr. Merrow. We haven’t had much trouble in getting the rest of the 
Ww — to go along with us on any crucial issue in 1 the U.N. Assembly. 

I doubt if we have too much difficulty in this field if we make a 
start. Failure to vigorously advocate the ideals and ideas of the 
free world and to denounce the Communist ideology is, in my opinion, 
the fundamental weakness of UNESCO. 

Mr. Jupp. I think, Mr. Chairman, our colleague from New Hamp- 
shire has brought up the key point. He has pointed out a possible 
answer to the problem that was raised by Dr. Angell; namely, that 
these Communist countries are already in and we can’t do anything 
about putting them out. But maybe if we told the truth about them 
they would get out. We are so careful not to offend them, lest they 
pull out. But why? Let them eliminate themselves and then the 
organization could get at the business of promoting the principles 
that it declares in its constitution, and without hurting any remaining 
member’s feelings. 

Mr. Ancete. | presume, if I may just interject one more word, the 
reason they have been less vigorous than you presume they should be is 
because they think of themselves as an educational organization. | 
realize that you gentlemen don’t believe that they can educate the 
Russians, and perh: aps they can’t. At least, this is certainly the phil- 
osophy behind keeping talking. 

Mr. Merrow. Potentially, “the Or ganization, in my opinion, has 
the greatest opportunity of any speci: alized agency of building a proper 
climate throughout the world as against this Communist tyranny 
and getting the people to go along with the ideas and pr inciples of 
freedom ; certainly the majority of ‘them favor the ideas and the ideals 
of the free world. 

Just one more thing, Mr. Chairman. In the testimony by the na- 
tional commander of the American Legion, which has been referred 
to today, are these words in reference to y Mrs. Myrdal: 


Madame Myrdal was listed as Director of the Social Science Department of 
UNESCO. Concerning her, the Special Committee to Study Tax E xempt Founda- 
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tions reported in 1954 that Madame Myrdal, wife of Gunnar Myrdal, is an ex- 
treme leftist who was at one time denied a visa by our State Department. 
That a person of Madame Myrdal’s persuasion should be Director of the Social 
Science Department of UNESCO is rather forbidding. 

That is why I asked the question about the person who had suc- 
ceeded her. 

Mr. Ancetu. I know nothing about the evidence which may have 
led to the denial of her passport. All I can speak to is what was 
actually done in the Social Science Department under her respon- 
sibility. 

As I said, I found nothing to object to. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Let me comment right there on the source of 
that allegation. I don’t know if she was denied a passport or not. 

Mr. Jupp. I understand it was held up for a couple of weeks and 
then granted. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I happened to have been a member of the com- 
mittee that was referred to, and the report was written by the staff, 
which was composed of 5 or 6 of the finest crackpots you could have 
assembled in any place in the world. 

I was talking to one member of the committee, and I won’t em- 
barrass him by mentioning his name, not later than 2 weeks ago, and 
he said, “You know, someday I will have to read that report I signed.” 

That report was just full of allegations against people that had 
no bearing or connection anywhere near the truth. I ran several 
hundred pages. It was presented to the members of the committee 
after it was written. Ireadit. It was, I might say, the most arduous 
and boring task that I had. I didn’t sign it. As a matter of fact, 
it was signed by 2 members, and a minority report was written by 
2 other members and a dissenting report to both reports by the fifth 
one. I don’t know exactly what the report of the special committee 
is worth, but I wanted to get in the record exactly how it came about. 

Mr. Cannauan. Are there any other questions! If not, Dr. Angell, 
we express our appreciation to you for the contribution you have 
made. 

Mr. Ancetz. Thank you for your generous treatment, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Could I just put in, too, that one of the fellows 
who wrote this report was at one time a member of the Nazi Party. I 
finally had him fired from the committee. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that adds considerable light to this subject. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I don’t know anything about Mrs. Myrdal. I 
am not defending her in any way at all. She may have been denied a 
visa. Dr. Judd says she wasn’t. 

Mr. Jupp. It was only held up. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Our next witness is Dr. Samuel Brownell, Commis- 
sioner of Education. Dr. Brownell, we are glad to have you. Do you 
have a prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Brownetu. Yes. I have furnished copies, I believe, to the staff 
so they could be provided to each member of the subcommittee. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed to read this 
statement, and then I will be very glad to answer any questions I can. 


SSAA isan Duan, va beiebeees SADT AS 
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Mr. Carnanan. Would you prefer that we withhold questioning 
until you complete your statement? It is all right if you do it that 
way. 

Mr. Browne tt. I think it may save some time. 

Mr. Carnauan. We will withhold our questioning until the doctor 
has completed his statement. 

Mr. Browne. Gentlemen, I have come before you today at the 
invitation of your committee to answer such questions as you may wish 
to ask me on the work and purposes of UNESCO in the field of 
education. 

I am here neither to sell nor to defend the organization. My know]l- 
edge of UNESCO stems from a twofold association with it, for I am 
presently serving as a Government representative on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, and I was appointed to serve as 
a member of the United States delegation to the UNESCO General 
Conference in Montevideo, Uruguay, in November and December of 
1954. 

These two experiences have given me an opportunity to assess the 
work of the organization as it touches the interests of my own country 
and of the many other countries who are its members. 

As a member of the National Commission I have witnessed the dis- 
cussion and examination of UNESCO’s prince iples, program, services, 
and materials by representatives of educational, scientific, cultural, 
and government: al organizations. 

At the Montevideo conference I was able to see essentially the same 
thing done on the international scale, and to participate in the legisla- 
tive actions as a delegate representing the United States Government. 
These have been interesting and valuable educational experiences for 
me. I trust that in some measure my activities have been of service 
to the Nation. 

The purpose of UNESCO, as I understand it, is to carry on a pro- 
gram which will advance the improvement of the lot of peoples 
throughout the world through better education, the spread of scien- 
tific knowledge, and the lessening of hostilities through greater under- 
standing of the cultural values held by various peoples and nations. 

As I worked on the United States delegation in Montevideo, [ came 
to understand better than had been possible earlier that when the 
representatives of 70 or more countries get together, each with his ideas 
of what UNESCO can do to advance international understanding and 
cultural cooperation, many propos als are made. Some countries want 
help in developing campaigns for reducing illiteracy and in preparing 
reading material for new literates because these are their great nee ds. 

Others want information on methods found effective in enfore ing 
compulsory school attendance; still others want UNESCO to prepare 
materials which will help in developing vocational and technical edu- 

cation. The hopes of many countries are pinned on UNESCO, for 
securing information, consultation, and financial aid in order to extend 
and improve their educational and cultural programs. 

This variety of desires, coming from many nations, each with voice 
and vote on budget and program, brought about in the early days of 
the organization, the approval of a very heterogeneous program. 

I found out that representatives from the United States and from 
several other countries had been striving to have a program approved 
that would be less scattered, and that would be directed on a few proj- 
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ects where more significant resuits might be expected. The idea of 
concentration was approved at the Montevideo conference. 

I might say this was to a very considerable extent because of the 
effective work of the representatives from the United States. 

Two problems chosen for special attention were to aid efforts to 
speed progress toward free and compulsory education for children in 
Latin America, at least through the primary grades, and aid toward 
the advancement of arid-land research with a view to retrieving for 
use vast areas of the world now unproductive. 

High priority was also given to nations desiring help in the prepara- 
tion of reading material for newly literate adults. and activities which ‘ 
would contribute to the i improvement of understanding between Exst i 
and West. e 

The budget for the entire UNESCO program amounts to a little 
more than $10 million yearly. Toward this the United States sup- 
plies approximately one-third. The sum contributed by each member 
state is arrived at on the basis of a fixed formula agreed upon by all. 

I perhaps should note that the United States delegation was success- 
ful in securing approval of a formula which reduced the percentage i 
paid by the United States. 4 

The first of these areas of concentration—extension of free and : 
( ees y education—is of special interest to us in the United States, 
for UNESCO has worked out an agreement with the Organization of 

American States to focus their joint efforts on assisting the South 
American Republics. 

In April, in Peru, will be held a regional meeting of UNESCO, and 
immediately following, under the auspices of OAS, the second meeting 
of ministers of education. Both will concentrate on the development, 
country by country, of effective plans for free universal compulsory 
primary education throughout the Americas. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the details of UNESCO's arid- 
zone research program to comment extensively. Suffice it to say that 7 
life itself for many persons, and certainly the comforts and amenities . 
of life for countless others, depend on basic research and the training q 
of personnel to build anew the agriculture and other economic enter- 
prises in vast territories of the world. UNESCO assists in this 
research. 

What are some of the effects of the UNESCO program? I wish 
that. I could present to you well-documented evidence, but IT am not 
sufficiently involved in the program to do so. T can, however, make a 
few observations resulting from the contacts I have had. 

(1) I was impressed at Montevideo by the strong national loyalties 
of the representatives of the 70 or so nations represented. There was JF 
no indication that any of them wanted intrusion by UNESCO that 4 
would lessen or interfere with their national interests. 

(2) A strong, almost explosive desire for securing aid to develon 
the educational, scientific, and cultural resources of their countries 
in order to improve the lot of their peoples, was dominant on the part 
of the representatives of all nations we consider underdeveloped. As 
two corollaries: F 3 

(a) IT was impressed by the general desire to seek the technical [7 
assistance for this development from what we call the Western World = 7 
if possible, but there was an indication that the desire was not to be 
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turned aside. Assistance would be accepted wherever it could be 
secured, if not available from the Western World. 

(4) There were continual indications that the countries seeking 
aid to improve their lot through improving education and science 
were anxious to share their c ulture, and were proud of it. They were 
anxious to give what they could in order to get what they needed. 

I felt that one of the most valuable features of the work of 
UNESCO was its provision for contacts among leaders in the fields of 
education, science, and culture from many parts of the world. 

The exchange of views on common problems which takes place at 
international conferences facilitates the solution of these problems. 
In this we gain fully as much as any nation. 

The United States is a nation which has long understood the fruit- 
fulness of organizations within the Nation through which re 
interests may be stimulated, answers to questions may be debated, and 
action may be consolidated for the achievement of specific ends. 

The number and variety of organizations in this country are 
evidence of this conviction. 

When a group of persons direct their attention to the examination 
of any subject, each individual who participates in the sharing of 
views 1s enriched by the thinking and experience of all the others. 

This principle holds good on the international scale just as truly 
as on the local or national one. 1 might note that one such meeting- 
an international conference on educational research—was recently 
held in Atlantic City as the result of a small subvention from 
UNESCO to the American Educational Research Association, which 
sponsored the meeting. 

The benefits which result to the United States through such inter- 
national discussion and debate as UNESCO makes possible are not 
easy to define, and are of an indirect sort, but they are benefits 
nonetheless. 

They are educational to the individuals who take part in them and 
to their nations through these individuals. Like all educational 
processes, they become assessable only after a period of time when they 
have been given an opportunity to mature and adapt themselves to 
particular needs and ina way consonant with the mores of a particular 
country. 

UNESCO's subsidies are small in amount, but important in sig- 
nificance to such organizations as the International Bureau of Eduea 
tion, whose annual public education conference and reports on na- 
tional education systems as well as other studies on educational 
subjects are of interest to educators in many lands. 

The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, also a recipient of funds from UNESCO, is helped to exert 
its influence for the improvement of teaching methods and the train- 
ing of teachers, to defend the rights and the material and moral inter- 
ests of the teaching profession while fosteri ing the promotion of inter 
national understanding and good will. 

Still another beneficiary of UNESCO is the International Associa- 
tion of Universities which aims to provide a center of « ‘ooperation at 
the international level among institutions of higher education, and 
organizations in the higher education field. 

There are only three of almost a dozen international education as- 
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sociations whose aims are closely related to those of UNESCO, and 
whose work UNESCO is helping to support. 

Another educational activity of UNESCO lies in the field of pub- 
lication. The Unesco Courier, an attractive illustrated monthly pub- 
lication, appeals to the general public and is sometimes used in second- 
ary schools to give young people an idea of some of the interesting 
projects in which the organization is presently engaged. It is also 
a medium for describing various national customs and traditions. 

Another periodical, Fundamental and Adult Education, informs 
specialists of progress against illiteracy and in the solution of related 
problems. 

The Education Abstracts brought out by UNESCO’s Education 
Clearing House provide scholars and bibliographers with information 
on recent publications in many countries on a variety of topics. 

In addition, UNESCO has made a practice of publishing art books 
of distinction to acquaint people with masterpieces of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture from many parts of the world. 

Through all these and a number of other publications, UNESCO 
adds to making the nations of the world more conscious of the accom- 
plishments of men of widely differing cultures, and points out the 
universalities and the special qualities of their respective nations and 
races. 

By acquainting people more and more with one another, it hopes 
to break down the sort of hostility or suspicion which ignorance fre- 
quently fosters. It works for free communication of educational, 
scientific, and cultural information as one way toward improved world 
understanding. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the activities of UNESCO, 
and the United States Commission, has given a vehicle and interest 
to many teachers and students in learning more about other parts of 
the world. The extent of its effectiveness I have no means of esti- 
mating, but certainly we all recognize the necessity of having education 
about other parts of the world. 

As a member of the United Nations, the United States is committed 
to do its part to further the purpose of the United Nations: to work 
toward a peaceful world. 

Education has an important role to play in bringing this purpose 
closer to realization, and UNESCO is the international agency set up 
to work toward this goal through education. 

As a member of UNESCO, the United States has an opportunity to 
make the organization more effective in its work throughout the world. 
As a Nation we are expending large sums of money to help improve 
the economic and social conditions of many countries. 

Technical assistance is of worldwide concern, and many of the 
efforts of UNESCO in the field of education are designed to help 
people in such a way that they may be better able to help themselves. 

The more quickly and effectively native leaders can be equipped 
through education and training to carry out programs of self-help, 
the shorter the period of need will be for large expenditures of United 
States funds to improve the lot of underdeveloped areas. I became 
convinced that certainly at this time support of UNESCO in its work 
is of decided interest to the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I present these brief comments and 
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will be glad to answer such questions as I can about the UNESCO 
education program. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Commissioner, we appreciate your statement. 
We will go the rounds for questioning. 

If you would, would you comment just a little further on this 
project in Latin America? How far along is the project ? 

Mr. Browne . I regret to say, Mr. Chairman, I am not sufficiently 
closely in touch with the project to give any re port on its progress. 

I simply know that that is one of the areas that has been agreed 
upon as one of the important projects. 1 might say it this way: I 
have been so busy with the activities of education in the United States 
that I haven’t been able to follow through on that one. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Do you feel that the activities of UNESCO are 
interfering with the educational system of the United States? 

Mr. Brownetu. No. I would say, in no way are they interfering. 
I went to the conference at Montevideo with, I might say, a very 
open mind, because I had perhaps insufficient background to go as 
a representative. 

The thing that impressed me there, as I have indicated in this state- 
ment, was the fact that there weren’t any of the nations that wanted 
to have the UNESCO interfere with what they are doing. 

The nationalistic concern and pride of each country in its own 
national interests I think would convince me, or certainly impressed 
me, with the great difficulty that UNESCO or any other interna- 
tional organization would have in taking over even if it had an 
a in doing it. 

I didn’t find any interest on the part of UNESCO in doing it. 
Maybe I can give you an illustration which will support what I 
mean. 

When we were discussing the program and budget in the field of 
education, and I was serving as a representative in that committee 
for the United States delegation, one of the resolutions that was 
presented was a resolution that the nations cause to be taught in their 
countries the Charter of Human Rights. 

Well, I think it is a fairly easy ‘thing to see what the intent was. 
The intent on the part of those sponsor ing the resolution was to see 
that the ideas embodied in the Charter of Human Rights are ex- 
tended to many nations where they may not be fully understood. 

Most countries operate their education through a centralized min- 
istry of education. So, when that resolution was presented at the 
meeting with various nations, to “Cause to be taught the Charter of 
Human Rights,” it was a very natural thing on the part of those 
people to think that that is the w ay to have ‘things done. 

When it came the turn for the United States delegation to vote, 
I voted against it. Many of our friends, I remember the representa- 
tive from Uruguay, the representative from Egypt, and the repre- 
sentative from India and other delegations, were very much startled 
and very much disturbed. 

When we had finished voting, I asked for an opportunity to explain 
the vote of the United States delegation. I said the United States 
delegation can never vote for any thing that says that the Government 
shall cause anything to be taught, because we believe in the United 
States that it is up to the local school districts to determine what shail 
be taught. 
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We do not believe that any organization should operate in a way 
to a to tell countries what should be taught or how it should be 
taught. 

We thought that that was one thing to which the UNESCO ought 
to be very much alert. 

Well, immediately there were requests on the part of delegates from 
various countries to say that they supported the United States, and 
when they voted for that resolution they had exactly the same thought 
in mind. 

The Director General of the UNESCO and the Education Director 
6f UNESCO both made short statements indicating the position of 
UNESCO as being fully in accord with that principle. 

I use that as an illustration to point out how anyone could have 
been misled who had read that resolution, if it had passed in the 
original form. They changed the resolution to conform to our sug- 
gestions, and it was voted through, I think, unanimously; I don't 
believe there were any votes against it. They were thinking in terms 
of the way in which education is set up in their country and not the 
way it is set up here. 

There could have been very easily a misunderstanding of the intent 
of UNESCO to move in to try to tell countries how to run their edu- 
cation, when it was very evident from the discussion about that resolu- 
tion that there was no such intent upon the part of the UNESCO or 
cn the part of the nations making up UNESCO. 

I have gone on at some length, but I think it illustrates the point 
that you had in mind, perhaps. 

Mr. Carnanan. I am glad you did because it certainly points up 
the fact that our delegates to the international conventions do rather 
forcefully tell and present the democratic concept. 

Another question. Does UNESCO in any way discourage national 
patriotism or promote world government, and especially in ‘the schools 
of the United States ? 

Mr. Browne.h. Well, as to part No. 1. I saw no evidence at the 
meeting in Montevideo of any Saudia on the part of UNESCO to 
promote world government in almost the month I was there. 

I have never seen any evidence in the education in this country 
that UNESCO was attempting to promote world government in the 
United States. 

Mr. Carnanan. Has UNESCO made any effort to put their mate- 
rials, UNESCO materials, in the public schools of this country that 
you know of ¢ 
’ Mr. BrowNe.e. 1 would say that if they did they would have to do 
it through working with about 60,000 se hool boards. In other words, 
they couldn’t do it through the U nited States Office of Education. 

They couldn't do it through the State departments of education, 
because the determination of the materials is in the hands of the local 
school board. So, it would be very difficult for them to do it unless 
the people in the local community wanted to have those materials. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Commissioner, in the resolution that was adopted 
by the American Legion, the first sentence reads: 


Resolved, That the American Legion urges Congress to repeal the laws creat- 
ing the United States National Commission for UNESCO and its Secretariat. 
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If Congress should do that, what do you think would be the result 
or the damage to UNESCO? 

Mr. Browne wu. I assume that resolution means not withdrawal 
from membership in UNESCO but simply-——— 

Mr. Merrow. No. 

Mr. BrowNeELL. Simply the abolition of the United States Commis- 
sion and the Secretariat. 

1 would feel this way, that the National Commission on UNESCO 
is an advisory committee, really, made up of representatives from a 
great many organizations in this country, and as a result provides a 
chance for what you might call grassroots consideration of the 
UNESCO program as advisory to the w ay in which the United States 
operates in the UNESCO organization. 

I am a great believer in utilizing grassroots thinking and under- 
standing on any problem in which the Government is involved. | 
think it would be a bad move, in other words. I think part of the 
safeguard of the UNESCO operating in the way we would like to 
have it operate is to have a large number of our citizens who are 
thinking about the problems of our international relationships close 
enough to what is going on to know and advise and be able to speak 
up when they feel that operations are not what they ought to be. 

Mr. Merrow. On page 3 you state: 

Two problems chosen for special attention were to aid efforts to speed progress 
toward free and compulsory education for children in Latin America, at least 
through the primary grades. and aid toward the advancement of arid land re- 
search with a view to retrieving for use vast areas of the world now unproductive. 

1 want to ask, Is there overlapping with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization ¢ 

Mr. Browne. [ am not close enough to that part of it to give you 
a really firm answer on it. My judgment is from what I saw and the 

talking I did with Dr. Spilhaus, who is dean of the technical institute 
at the U niversity of Minnesota, and is our representative on the 
executive committee, as a scientist. I judged that there was very close 
cooperation and relationship between the work that was going on im 
UNESCO and the other scientitie work to avoid just that kind 
duplication that you have suggested might occur. 

Mr. Merrow. There would be an effort all the time to avoid dupli- 
cation ? 

Mr. Brownetu. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Commissioner, what I am about to say is 
said in a very friendly manner. The only point I would have to dis- 
agree with your statement on would be your definition of the word 
“sell,” that you are not here to sell or defend this organization but it 
seems to me you made a mighty good presentation of some of the things 
that are worth while about it, in your opinion. 

[ think it has been beneficial to the committee to have that, after 
some of the testimony we have had. Whatever you choose to call your 
presentation is all right with me. I think you have done a pretty good 
job of salesmanship, : at least on this member of the committee, whether 
you are selling or not. 

I have nothing to ask you. I had in mind when I came over to ask 
you if you thought the United States should stay in UNESCO and if 
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the work was beneficial to us, and you have answered that in your 
statement. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, following the example of my colleague 
from Michigan in paying tribute to those who came from his native 
State, I have to express my gratitude at having before us a distin- 
guished alumnus of my alma mater. I think I got through school 1 
year ahead of him. We used to run the college YMCA and various 
other things together, including campus politics, to the best of our 
ability. He is just as wise and sound and forthright now as he used 
to be years ago. 

You said, sir, in answer to the question of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, that you had seen no attempts by UNESCO to interfere 
or influence unduly our American educational system or the content 

of material being taught, and so on. 

hag you found UNESCO’s work helpful in any way, and, if so, 
what ¢ 

Mr. Brownetu. Dr. Judd, I would have to say this: That I have not 
examined extensively the materials put out by UNESCO in relation- 
ship to their use in the schools. 

do think, however, that one of the great needs in this country is 
for materials that will help young people coming through school to get 
a better understanding of the other parts of the world. To the extent 
that UNESCO materials have provided information about what is 
going on in other parts of the world, it can’t help but be one of the 
resources which are of use. Obviously, if that material were slanted 
in such a way that it tended to give a bias that would be unfavorable 
to the United States or favorable to the Iron Curtain countries, things 
of that sort, it could be detrimental. But I have no evidence that that is 
characteristic at all of the United Nation’s materials. And to that 
extent, then, I would say they have been a very considerable service 
to teachers and pupils who are looking for information to give them 
ideas of what is going on in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Jupp. Your office hasn’t received complaints—maybe they 
wouldn’t come to you anyway, but I think they would—from school 
boards or educators in this or that State about literature that had 
come in under the imprint or aegis of UNESCO? 

Mr. Browne. If any such complaints have come in, they haven't 
come to my attention. 

Mr. Jupp. One more question. Referring to the testimony here 
yesterday of the national commander of the American Legion, in 
which he reported the resolution of the Legion recommending the 
United States abandon or abolish the United States Commission for 
UNESCO in our own country, you said that you had understood the 
Commission’s purpose was to reflect grassroots sentiment in the coun- 
try to the UNESCO organization. 

As I got it, the Legion’s complaint was that it felt UNESCO was 
using the United States Commission to UNESCO unduly to influence 
thinking and school boards and educational policies and processes 
here in the United States. That is, whereas it was set up with the 
idea of grassroots thinking influencing UNESCO, he felt it was 
working the other way, that UNESCO was using this Commission as 
a means of getting 100 American citizens to join—prominent, up- 
standing citizens—then indoctrinating them, so to speak, and sending 
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them back to influence educational processes in the direction of world 
government. ‘That was one of the things he mentioned. 

Mr. Browne Lt. I have attended several meetings of the UNESCO 
Commission since I was appointed. I have never heard them say 
anything about world government. 

Judging from the people who are on that Commission, I would say 
that any organization would have an awfully hard time to use them 
as tools for propaganda. I think they are pretty independent think- 
ers. The discussions that have been held, at least in which I have 
participated, have been what I would call two-way type discussions, 
of those people wanting to find out about UNESCO and its activities 
and expressing themselves favorably or unfavorably as the case may 
be. And I think without any question that many of the people who 
are on that Commission are in the same sort of situation that I am: 
They haven’t known too much about UNESCO and about what is 
going on, and as they get information they can’t help but pass on that 
information to other people, and usually I think they are rather fa- 
vorably impressed with the idea and ideals of the organization, 
although they may be disgusted, as I was, and have been, at the cum- 
bersome operations. 

I would say it took me at least 2 or 3 weeks down at Montevideo to 
realize that if you get 70 nations who are together and trying to 
arrive at some kind of decisions on questions that are important to 
some or all of them, each one wants to say his piece about any proposal 
that comes up, it just takes time. It is a tremendously cumbersome 
operation. 

When I began to realize the process that you have to go through, 


I began to get a little more patient. But I will admit I was very im- 
patient with the organization the first couple of weeks I was down 
there. I think any of us who are anxious to move ahead with all the 
problems that there are in the world have to go through that process 
of being impatient and discouraged about the length of time it takes 


to get business done in our international relationships, 

Mr. Jupp. Maybe that is part of the educational process that people 
need to know, if they are to have progress toward world under- 
standing. 

Mr. Browne t. I suspect that is true. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, I enjoyed your 
statement. I was particularly interested in the way in which you spoke 
of how the member states of UNESCO are rather jealous of their 
own nationality, which I don’t think is a point that has been brought 
out too much. 


_I want to read a sentence from article I of the UNESCO Constitu- 
tion: 


To realize this purpose the Organization will: (b) Give fresh impulse to 
popular education and to the spread of culture by collaborating with members, 
at their request, in the development of educational activities. 


Would you say, sir, there has been such collaboration between 
UNESCO and the United States in the development of educational 
activities? 

Mr. Brownett. I don’t think that we have had too much assistance 
from UNESCO in that respect. I don’t think we should. 
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Mr. Jupp. You haven’t requested it? 
Mr. Browne. It would have to be, in the first place, at our re- 
quest. Secondly, when we look at the problems in the United States, 
which are pretty big and complex, and then look at the problems of 
education in most of these underdeveloped countries, they can’t under- 
stand why we are so disturbed about our problems, because to them we 
are so far ahead. How could we be disturbed about our problems, 
because they are just beginning on problems that we worked out a 
generation or two ago. 

The big requests that come to UNESCO are from these under- 
developed countries for assistance on these problems., That part of 
the UNESCO prograin, of helping, at the request of governments, 
the development of part of their education, I don’t imagine would be 
likely to be a part of the program that we would try to utilize. I don’t 
think we should, frankly. 

Mr. Bentiey. The reason I asked the question, my friend from 
Minnesota sort of anticipated my second question, was that it was 
brought up yesterday in the testimony that Commander Wagner of 
the Legion believes that the establishment of the National Commis- 
sion in itself was a form of a request. I take it that if a request was 
made it would have to be on a governmental level, and an action by 
the Congress in establishing the National Commission itself couldn't 
he considered as a request for this form of collaboration ? 

Mr. Browne i. I wouldn’t interpret it in that way. I interpret 
the Commission as an advisory committee. I might say one of the im- 
portant things that was done at Montevideo was to have approved 
something that the United States delegation has been working on for 
a number of sessions, and that is to make the Executive Committee 
officially to represent the governments of the various countries. 

I might say that the United States delegation, not myself, but the 
other members of the team, were extremely effective in getting the 
cooperation of enough of the countries to have that adopted as a policy 
at this last time. I think that will do a number of things of value to 
the UNESCO as an organization. In the first place, it will eliminate 
what you might call irresponsibles from the Executive Committee, 
the people on it will have to be official representatives of their country. 

We found among the delegates from the countries there were some 
individuals who had been selected as representatives but because of 
changes in government they just didn’t officially represent the country 
atall. Therefore, they were relatively ineffective as far as UNESCO 
in their own country. 

Second, it places the Government in a position where if it is going 
to have its official representatives, it has to be enough concerned about 
what goes on to see that the UNESCO as an organization really does 
represent the country. I feel that is a step forward that ought to 
make UNESCO as an organization more effective than it may have 
been in the past. 

Mr. Bentiry. That is a very interesting development, Commis- 
sioner. Just to make certain that I understand, vou believe that a 
request such as mentioned here in the constitution, could only come 
properly from the Government of the United States, not from any 
semiofiicial organization such as the National Commission, for 
example? 

Mr. Brownetyt. I would assume it would have to come through the 
UNESCO staff, the official staff of the Government. It would prob- 
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ably have to be initiated by advice from the UNESCO Commission 
to the UNESCO staff for such assistance as might 

Mr. Bent ey. The request would actually have to come from this 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Browne.t. When you say, “this Government,” it would not 
probably come from the Congress, but it would be a request that would 
come through the Government representatives, which would be the 
UNESCO staff that has been established by the Government. 

They are the official agencies of the Government to carry on our 
UNESCO operations in this country. : 

Mr. Bentiey. That is the way- 

Mr. BrowneEt. That is a part of the State Department. 

Mr. Bentixy. That is the way the requests have come in the past 
from some underdeveloped countries, shall we say, on such a level as 
that 

Mr. Browne i. I think so. I am not familiar enough to say how 
those requests have always been handled. I have assumed it is the 
official representative of the government who must make the repre- 
sentation to the UNESCO staff, and the UNESCO staff could only act 
upon them if they were bona fide and official requests from the country. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jupp. In the countries that have a minister of education, where 
all education is centralized in a government agency, the requests would 
probably come from that minister of education. But your office, the 
Commissioner of Education, does not have such authority in this 
country. I gather that you are saying that the official agent for our 
Government is the National Commission / 

Mr. Browneti. The UNESCO relations staff, which is in the 
State Department, so that the State Department is the official agency 
of this Government. 

Mr. Jupp. That is, that branch of the State Department which ap- 
points our delegations to UNESCO, World Health, ILO, and so on 
and has a staff to service those delegations / 

Mr. Browneti. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Bentiey. The request would emanate from the State Depart 
ment, not from the National Commission ¢ 

Mr. Browne tu. It probably would be recommended by the 
UNESCO Commission, but the State Department has a determination 
of whether that should be honored, because that is an advisory com- 
mission and not a final determining body. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I was very much interested, Mr. Commissioner, 
in what you said about the problems of some of these other countries 
compared to our own. You perhaps remember at lunch the other day 
Mrs. Roosevelt made the statement that only 5 out of 10 of the children 
in the world have a chance to get any education, even a day in school, 
and only 1 out of 10 have any chance for any secondary education. 

I think that points up what you have been saying about the other 
countries’ problem. 

One other thing I would like to ask you. I hardly know how to 
go about it. This world-mindedness, I don’t know how else to describe 
it, unless to call it an awareness, but I think you know what I am get- 
ting at. The question is, Do you think it is perfectly possible to teach 
children an awareness, world-mindedness, or give them a mental out 
look to realize the world we are living in without in any way effecting 
a diminution of their national patriotism / 
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Mr. Browne.t. Certainly. Just the same as I think it is perfectly 
possible for us to develop in children as they grow up an appreciation 
of the problems of the United States without lessening their interest 
and concern in the State in which they grow up. 

Mr. Judd and [I still have some fond recollections of our times when 
we were in the State of Nebraska. But I still think I am just as good 
a citizen of the United States. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Carnanan. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 54 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1956 


Houser or REpresENTATIVES 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreicn AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MovEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:37 a. m. in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, the Honorable A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. The committee will come to order. We are con- 
tinuing the hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. 

This morning we have with us Mr. Ray Murphy, chairman of the 
Special Committee on Covenant of Human Rights and United Nations 
of the American Legion. Mr. Murphy, do you have a prepared state- 
ment ? 


STATEMENT OF RAY MURPHY, CHAIRMAN OF THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON COVENANT OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND UNITED NATIONS, 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Mourpuy. I do, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHan. If you have remarks you care to make previous 
to presenting your statement, we will ask you to do so, and then your 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Mvurpuy. I think, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will 
start right in on my statement. 

Mr. CarnaHan. All right. 

Mr. Murrny. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it 
is a privilege to accept the invitation of the chairman to appear before 
your subcommittee at this time, in relation to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

In doing so, I am aware of the painstaking and intensive study and 
investigation of UNESCO which your subcommittee has conducted 
at other times, as revealed in extensive reports. I am aware of the 
fact that a special study mission of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in October and November 1953 undertook in Western Europe a study 
of UNESCO and other international organizations and duly reported 
on such study, and that the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on February 25, 1954, filed the report “as background infor- 
mation” for the House. 

I have read these reports, as have all the members of a special com- 
mittee of the American Legion studying UNESCO, with which 
committee I have served. 
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One such report of particular interest and containing a wealth of 
material is the 511-page report of hearings before the Subcommittee 
on International Organizations and Movements of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 83d Congress, 2d en 

These hearings were held on February 2, March 1, 4, 11, 17, 22, 

31, May 5, and July 9, 1954. At these hearings several ee 
org nizations (and many others) presented their views on UNESCO 
by. appearance before the subcommittee or by filing of statements for 
the record, including the Defenders of the American Constitution, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, American Coalition, Sons of 
the American Revolution, The Wheel of Progress, American Veter- 
ans’ Committee, The Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The national legislative director of the American Legion, by letter 
dated May 19, 1954, submitted for the record a report of the special 
committee of human rights and United Nations to the national 
executive committee earlier in May 1954, and invited attention of 
your committee to the section of the special committee’s first report 
presenting the views of the special committee on UNESCO. 

Clearly, major patriotic organizations of the country were in- 
formed of the pendency of your hearings and clearly many expressed 
their views thereat and filed statements for the record. 

I mention the foregoing as indicative of the careful attention which 
for several years back the Committee on Foreign Affairs and its sub- 
committees have given to the subject of UNESCO. ‘The information 
which your bodies have compiled is voluminous and appears in sev- 
eral reports. It has been rather widely available to the public, but 
unfortunately not many persons avail themselves. of opportunities to 
obtain such documents, and a far fewer number take the time to study 
them. If they did, there would be far less confusion concerning 
UNESCO than seemingly exists in some minds today. 

I have assumed that I have been invited here today because I have 
been one of a special committee of the American Legion which has also 
conducted a study of UNESCO. 

In appearing, I must say that such special committee is no longer in 
being, and that I appear today solely in my individual capacity, and 
not as a representative either of that committee or of the American 
Legion. 

I can, however, safely acknowledge on behalf of the individual 
members of the special committee, of which I was chairman, their 
indebtedness and thanks to your subcommittee and its parent com- 
mittee, and to the special study mission, for the abundant wealth of 
material pertaining to UNESCO which, through the House com- 
mittee and subcommittee, has been made available to the American 
Legion special committee, as well as to the public. He who cares to 
dio so may read this source material and he would be well advised to 
do so who assumes to speak on the subject of UNESCO. 

The American Legion special committee was appointed some years 
ago, and reappointed from year to year by succeeding national com- 
manders, It was appointed to make a special study and report on 
various phases of the United Nations, the work of ‘the Commission 
on Human Rights being a first and major concern, and at intervals 
the special committee reported to the American Legion national execu- 
tive committee. 
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In the fall of 1953, in accordance with National Convention action, 
the special committee began a study of UNESCO, and in May 1954 
repre on UNESCO to the national executive committee. In May 
1953 the national executive committee had adopted a resolution per- 
taining to UNESCO deploring— 


the use of materials furnished by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization for the use in our public schools 


and calling upon— 


all American educational institutions and upon boards of education through- 
out the United States to cease and desist from the use of educational materials 
of UNESCO propounding world citizenship and adherence to a nebulous world 
governnient as a criteria of education of American citizens 

and further, calling— 

upon the representatives of the United States to UNESCO to take appro- 
priate measures to cause UNESCO to cease and desist from disseminating such 
subversive educational materials. 

The resolving clauses of this resolution were prec eded by some nine 
whereas clauses which in essence charged that “determined plotters” 
seeking “to destroy our way of life, « capture our wealth, and enslave 
our people” were “using UNESCO to corrupt the minds of our chil- 
dren” so as to prepare them “for citizenship in a worid society.” 
The official digest of the minutes of the meeting do not. reveal that 
the resolution was debated or discussed on the floor. 

The first special committee report on UNESCO was heard by the 
national executive committee without a single voice raised against 
it by any member of the National Executive Committee despite the 
fact that the report had stated conclusions sharply at variance with 
the anti-UNESCO resolution, adopted by the national executive 
committee in May 1953. 

The report made no recommendations and called for no action, 
and did not ask for a reversal of Legion position, and the special 
committee considered its work done insofar as UNESCO was con- 
cerned. 

However, in October 1954 the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion by resolution directed the special committee to continue 
the study of UNESCO, and this was done. 

In May 1955 the special committee made its second report on 
UNESCO to the national executive committee. That committee 
received the 214-hour presentation with a rising ovation despite the 
fact that, again, the report was sharply at variance with the anti- 
UNESCO resolution adopted by the same body in May 1953. 

It is principally to the second report that, by your leave, I shall 
now address myself. First, I would like to give the names and some 
of the American Legion background of the members of the special 
committee, as follows: 

Jacob Ark, lawyer, Rochester, N. Y., past department commander, New York. 

Paul M. Herbert, lawyer, past department commander and past national 
executive committeeman, Ohio (and former legislator and four times Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of that State). 

Rev. Gordon L. Kidd, minister, past department chaplain, New York, pastor, 

St. James’ Episcopal Church, Hyde Park, N. ¥ 
William G. McKinley, presently national executive committeeman (New Jer- 

sey) and second senior member of the national executive committee. 
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Mrs. Harold 8. Burdett, New York Legionnaire, past national president, Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, vice chairman. 
Ray Murphy, past national commander, American Legion (Iowa), chairman. 

It is this special committee which recently has been termed “an 
obscure committee,” notwithstanding its several reports to the na- 
tional executive committee which were published in the record of 
proceedings of the latter committee, distributed in every State and 
Territory, and despite the long and well-known record of service 
of the members to the American Legion, despite nationwide publicity 
given to phases of its reports in the press and in American Legion 
publications over a long period, despite its appearance, through its 
chairman, at the request of the national commander, before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to present the 
views of the American Legion on the issue of treaty amendment. 

I assure you the special committee could have wished many times 
that it were far more obscure than in fact it was, for of course it 
found itself in time the focal point of a violent attack by UNESCO- 
phobes from within and without the American Legion. 

I should say to you that at no time did the special committee urge 
or ask for the adoption of its reports on UNESCO, nor recommend 
a change in American Legion policy with respect to UNESCO. 

The special committee considered itself purely as a study commit- 
tee, and it approached and performed its duties as such, without 
prejudice, and if I may say so, without fear or favor. 

If the members of our committee had any bias as it undertook its 
task it could only have been a bias against UNESCO naturally aris- 
ing from the passage of an anti-UNESCO resolution in May 1953 
by the national executive committee. 

As I believe, that resolution, passed as it was without a word of 
debate on its merits, was indeed passed with very little knowledge as of 
that time of the subject matter involved. 

In its study the special committee became aware that other groups 
had previously studied and reported on UNESCO, among them the 
studies of your own committees which our special committee care- 
fully read and weighed. 

We had the benefit of an appraisal of UNESCO made by three 
distinguished Americans appointed by President Eisenhower to rep- 
resent the United States at the Second Extraordinary Session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO, held in Paris, July 1 to July 4, 
1953. 

They were, Mr. Irving Salomon, of California, chairman; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Heffelfinger, of Minnesota (I believe presently Republican 
national committeewoman from that State), and Mr. John A. Per- 
kins, president of the University of Delaware. 

These good Americans carefully screened the claims made for, and 
the charges made against, UNESCO. Their findings were duly re- 
ported to the President, and are fully of record in the 1954 hearings 
of the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
pages 355-373. 

Each and all of the members of that committee appeared before 
your subcommittee as witnesses at the hearings before-mentioned. 

Their appraisal refuted the charges commonly made against 
UNESCO, for which it has been termed by some persons of anti- 
UNESCO view as a “whitewash”; this would appear to be a reckless 
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and irresponsible dismissal of a conscientious and patriotic group of 
outstanding Americans, and an unjustified slur not only upon that 
group but upon the President who appointed them. This may in 
truth be said to be typical of certain critics. 

In our study our own special committee carefully considered a 
report on UNESCO by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. ‘That report had been adopted by the chamber after most 
thorough research and processing through the organization channels 
necessary to the adoption of any stated policy by the chamber, a 
process with which I am familiar, through a screening process in ac- 
cordance with usual chamber procedure. 

On July 9, 1954, spokesmen for the chamber appeared before your 
subcommittee, and discussed at length the study it had made of 
UNESCO, and the conclusions reached by the chamber. These con- 
clusions were in accord with the conclusions reached in the report 
made by President Eisenhower’s appointees. 

Our special committee sought the independent views of approxi- 
mately 60 other informed American organizations respecting 
UNESCO. Though none of them had formalized its studies and 
observations to the same extent as, for example, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, their informed spokesmen and state- 
ments were quite in accord with the views of the chamber. 

Their letters and statements are in the files of the special committee. 
These organizations are among the “blue chip” organizations of this 
country, and they speak most definitely from an informed and an 
American viewpoint. 

Our special committee inquired concerning individuals connected 
with the United States National Commission for UNESCO, and 
found them as a class to be outstanding Americans, preeminent in 
the varied fields of education, science and culture. 

Practically every member was listed in Who’s Who in America 
and identified with many activities and achievements of greatest im- 
portance and benefit to our Nation. 

Our special committee has made a thorough study of the principal 
charges made against UNESCO. They are the same charges which 
have been considered in the report of the President’s representatives, 
in the report of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
in the statements of representatives of some 60 other American organi- 
zations acquainted with UNESCO. 

We have sought and obtained the individual views of many eminent 
Americans throughout the Nation. We were, I feel sure, fully advised 
as to the charges and criticisms against UNESCO. 

As a result of our special committee study and our evaluation of the 
charges against UNESCO, we found the basic charges to be that: 

(1) UNESCO is favorable and tends toward world government by 
reason of its programs and functions. 

(2) UNESCO is atheistic. 

(3) UNESCO is “communistic” and/or subversive. 

In our appraisal we found it necessary to pursue almost innumer- 
able variants and to consider many phases of these basic charges. In 
our last report we dealt with some 23 of these variants and facets which 
we found common, in whole or in part, to the statements and writings 
of anti- UNESCO critics wherever located in our country. 
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It is clear beyond question that the beginning source of principal 
charges against UNESCO was the American Flag Committee, of 
Philadelphia, a one-man organization, virtual successor to the Na- 
tionalist Action League which was designated by the Attorney General 
of the United States as Fascist. 

This “flag committee” has been linked with the neo-Fascist and hate 
groups of this country in a document released December 17, 1954, by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities, entitled ‘Prelimi- 
nary Report on Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups.” 

May I say parenthetically, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, since its 
organization many years ago I have been a member of the American 
Bar Association committee on the study of Communist strategies and 
objectives. I think that committee has made a reasonably careful 
study of the problems assigned to it. 

I have found in that study, and in study concerning UNESCO, 
certain other alarming developments that have not been, I take it, 
as [ interpret it, noted carefully enough by the Congress of the United 
States and the people of this country. 

UNESCO has been investigated and may be said to be under the 
constant scrutiny of the Congress, as the records of the committee will 
reveal. No matter what the result of any new investigation of 
UNESCO, the baying of the hounds will nonetheless persist, for 
some of the critics of UNESCO find its bugaboo provides a living. 
For some it has become hardly more than an occupational disease. 

What is very badly needed is a thorough-going investigation of the 
operations of the hatemongers and the hate groups in America, of the 
interlocking directorates of these groups and other groups and the 
relationships of certain individuals with these groups and with each 
other. 

It seems clear that behind them will be found some interesting char- 
acters, and not a little money. Radio time and full page ads are not 
cheaply come by. The sameness and consistency of their party lines 
are hardly the result of mere coincidence. 

Resuming my statement, let me make as clear as I possibly can that 
I do not charge and never have charged and I shall never charge that 
anti-UNESCANS are necessarily identified with, or in the slightest 
degree sympathetic with, or in any degree knowingly influenced by 
the neo-Fascists and hate groups in their opposition to UNESCO. 

It is tragically true, however, that much of the anti- UNESCO 
propaganda, emanating from respectable and worthy American or- 
ganizations, is of the same identical pattern as that released nationwide 
by the un-American neo-Fascist and hate groups. 

I want to make it clear that I do not charge unworthy motives to 
the many good Americans who oppose UNESCO. It could be wished 
that all of them were as charitable toward the many good Americans 
who favor UNESCO. I cannot, however, in this phase of my discus- 
sion, fail to point out that the most violent racists and the most ir- 
reconcilable isolationist groups in America today find themselves as 
one in their bitter denunciations of all things UNESCO. 

Nor, on the other hand, should I fail to point out that a tremendous 
preponderance of the churchmen of America, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew, who have been in position to know UNESCO, perhaps to work 


with it, favor UNESCO. 
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And if anyone cares to examine the files of our special committee, 
I am re asonably sure he will find that the acknowledged spokesmen 
for the civic, governmental, scientific, cultural and educ ational groups, 
and the lay and secular organizations of this country generally, who 
know UNESCO, favor UNESCO. 

Our special committee report (with foreword and exhibits) con- 
sists of 46 printed pages. Time does not permit of any extended pre- 
sentation or discussion of it here and now. May I commend it to 
you for your examination and criticism, as the wor k of one small group 
of Americans who approached the study of UNESCO perhaps slightly 
suspicious of the organization and perh: ips prepared to find it bad. 

Certainly none of our special committee is a Communist. I believe 
that each of us has contributed a fair share to the knowledge and 
awareness of communism so completely essential to meeting its threats 
and angers whether obvious or hidden. None of us is an atheist. 

Each of us is identified with a religious belief founded on an unalter- 
able faith in God. None of us is a believer in a world government, 
however firmly believing that international cooperation is completely 
essential to the survival of the free world and in fact inescapable. 

Personally, I have opposed world government, not as an ideal, but 
as a present utter impossibility, the pressures for which at this time 
can, 1t seems to me, but detract from our major effort, which is to 
maintain our liberties and way of life in a free world. 

We deal now with conditions, not theory, and time is of the essence 
if this Nation under God is to survive. When and only when the 
minds and hearts of men are prepared for it, the possibility of a world 
federation may assume some tangible form. I do not forget that in 
April 1951 Pope Pius XII held out this possibility when he said: 

* * * nothing is more in conformity with the traditional doctrine of the 
church, nor better adapted to her teaching concerning legitimate and illegitimate 
war, especially in the present circumstances. It is necessary, therefore, to arrive 
at an organization of this kind, if for no other reason than to put an end to the 
armament race in which, for decades past, the people have been ruining them- 
selves. 

Certainly nothing the Pope thus said connotes any juridical world 
government in which the sovereignty and independence of nations 
shall be merged. 

[ just noted in looking at the paper the words put into the mouth 
of Julius Caesar in the pl: iy Caesar and Cleopatra, and he says: 

And so to the end of history muriler shall breed murder, always in the name 
of right and honor and peace, until the gods are tired of blood and create a race 
that can understand. 

When that time comes, gentlemen, 1 think we will have world 
government. 

Quite frankly, I cannot but question either the motives or the intelli- 
gence, and cert: ainly the sources and soundness of information of those 
who maintain that UNESCO is a front for juridical world govern- 
ment. 

When we consider today the seething unrest in great and populous 
areas of the world, the rising tide of nationalism on every continent, 
the fear of establishment of world government becomes at least 
faintly ridiculous. Ten thousand, ten times ten thousand years from 
now—just maybe. 
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Recall the doubts and the bitter debates within our own Colonies 
over the adoption of our own Constitution, even though the Colonies 
had but as yesterday fought side by side in a sanguinary struggle for 
independence, in heroic common effort that veritably tried men’s 
souls, in which the lives, the fortunes and the sacred honor of the 
colonists were at stake, and try to imagine how world government can 
be achieved in the world we live in. 

To the frightened who profess actually to fear world government, 
I say, “Put away your fears; they have no substance.” Let us rather 
consider UNESCO on its merits, its achievements, its failures and its 
shortcomings. 

Briefly, our ees committee report on UNESCO in its first few 
pages outlines the organizational aspects and functions and purposes 
of UNESCO and the purposes of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

The next few pages deal with the controversy involving the Los 
Angeles schools and their curricular programs relating to UNESCO. 
Then for several pages we deal item by item with some 23 typical 
charges made against UNESCO by one of UNESCO’s most violent 
and prolific critics. 

We then deal with the origins of organized attack on UNESCO, 
including a discussion of the Neo-Fascist and hate groups in America. 
We spend some time in a discussion of volume V of the UNESCO 
publication series “Toward World Understanding,” a subject with 
which in the past year your chairman has likewise dealt, fully and ad- 
mirably. 

It is this fuzzy little pamphlet (No. V) now out of print, and I 
understand gathering dust on the shelves, about 60 copies in the 2 
bookstores in New York which sell them, on which opponents of 
UNESCO mainly rely to substantiate their charges that UNESCO 
favors (as opponents term it) a nebulous—nebulous, indeed—world 
government. 

It is a slender reed on which to lean, as Congressman Carnahan has 
adequately shown, but to vary the metaphor, anti-UNESCANS have 
got a lot of mileage out of it. 

As our report states: 

If a single American schoolchild has ever seen a copy of the pamphlets com- 
plained of, acceptable evidence is wholly lacking. * * * If a single American 
schoolchild has been subverted from his national loyalties, the subversion 
must have been done by an American schoolteacher, under a complaisant prin- 
cipal, under an unalerted superintendent, and a misfeasant board of education. 
They and they alone are responsible for the books that are used and the things 
that are taught. Are we expected to believe this subversion has happened? 

UNESCO and the National Commission has never provided these 
books to these people who may be using them, and frankly we found 
no evidence that they were being used anywhere in any school in the 
United States. 

At Los Angeles, whipped up by Gerald L. K. Smith and others, 
the outcry against UNESCO reached the stage of hysteria, with 
charges violently made that use in the public schools of the alleged 
UNESCO publication, The E in UNESCO, and volume V, particu- 
larly, of the series Toward World Understanding had poisoned and 
subverted the minds of the pupils, so as to subvert their national 
loyalties. 
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In fact, The E in UNESCO was publication No. 498 of the curricu- 
lum division of the Los Angeles school system—not a UNESCO 
publication. In fact, the series Toward World Understanding was 
never used by teachers in the Los Angeles schools. 

And in fact, after controversy bitter and long drawn out, the presi- 
den of the Board of Education of Los Angeles in an open letter 
declared (January 21, 1954) that: 


It is clear that teaching about the U. N. and UNESCO in Los Angeles has 
never promoted world government or diminished enthusiastic teaching of 
patriotism and love of country. 

And last May 31—I happened to be in the city of Los Angeles 
on the date, although I wasn’t permitted to vote—the writer of that 
statement was reelected to the-school board with no more than token 
opposition. 

The pamphlets seriously criticized were no more and no less than 
unsupervised summaries of seminar discussions, and represented at 
most a consensus of purely personal opinions. They were published 
for what they were, with a built-in disclaimer. 

They are not textbooks; they are not designed for classroom use, 
and our special committee, anaes it inquired widely, has never been 
able to find, nor has anyone ever shown us that they were ever used 
by any teacher in any classroom in this country. All things consid- 
ered, it would seem that these booklets, old, unofiicial, and now out of 
pr int, must at long last be dismissed as quite irrelevant in any present 
ap ypraisal of the worth or lack of worth of UNESCO as an organiza- 
tion, and of the United States National Commission as an advisory 
body created by the Congress itself. 

Our report deals with highlights of the General Conference of 
UNESCO, at Montevideo, Uruguay, November 12—December 10, 1954, 

It was at this conference that Russia’s proposal for admission of 
Red China to UNESCO was defeated 41 to 6; and Russia’s move to 
admit to membership Rumania and Bulgaria was likewise blocked at 
this conference. The informal report of the United States delegation 
to the conference states: 

* * * it was clear that each nation in subscribing to membership in UNESCG 
reserved fully its national sovereignty and the prerogatives of that sovereignty. 
There was no indication in any conference debate that any of the delegations 
conceived of UNESCO as a substitute for national governments or as a pro- 
ponent of any kind of world government. 

At this conference the “greater stability and responsibility of repre- 
sentatives” on the executive board of UNESCO was insured by mak- 
ing the board “officially representative of governments.’ 

It is notable that at this conference, Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, dean 
of the Institute of Technology at the University of Minnesota, one of 
the world’s leading scientists and chairman of a Scientific Advisory 
Committee to the United States Secretary of Defense, was elected as 
the first official representative of our Government to UNESCO. You 
may have noted that at a regional conference of UNESCO, now being 
held in Japan, Dr. Spilhaus led in the successful fight against another 
proposal by Russia to admit Red China. 

Let me also mention that at the Montevideo conference late in the 
fall of 1954, among the United States delegation were your colleagues 
Congressman Hugh Scott (may I say formerly chairman, of the “Re- 
publican National Committee) and Congressman Prince H. Preston, 
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both war veterans and members of the American Legion. Our report 


contains lengthy letters from them to our special committee. In his 
informative “letter, Congressman Scott, among other things, said: 

As it is to most people, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization was a rather distant and unfamiliar subject for me until | 
had an opportunity in October and November of last year (1954) to serve as 
a member of the United States delegation to the eighth session of the UNESCO 
General Conference in Montevideo. 

From my intimate contacts with the Organization and the representatives of 
other states during this rather grueling month-long meeting, I came back with 
a conviction that this Organization is of tremendous importance to the world 
and to the best interests of our own Government. I am looking forward to an 
opportunity to help interpret UNESCO to my associates on the Hill and intend 
to advocate continued participation of the United States in its programs. 

In his letter, Legionnaire Congressman Preston said, among other 
things: 

Your report of last year cites many of the false charges that were fabricated 
against UNESCO. My observations coincide with your findings that most of 
these charges were irresponsible and many of them groundless. 


In passing, may I say that heading the list of new appointees to 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, I have noted 
the names of United States Senators John J. Sparkman and Leverett 
Saltonstall. 

I am reasonably sure that these distinguished gentlemen are not 
lending their great names to any group that by any stretch of rational 
imagination can be atheistic, communistic, or committed to world 
government and subversive of national loyalties. 

In its conclusions, our special committee report found: 

1. That UNESCO is not favorable toward world government : 
that the programs and functions of UNESCO are not such as to 
tend toward world government; that the United States National 
Commission individually and as a group are strongly opposed to 
world government: 

2. That UNESCO is not atheistic; and 

3. That UNESCO is in no sense or no degree communistic. 

These conclusions were reached firmly and unanimously by the spe- 
cial committee, not on any cursory basis, but only after the most thor- 
ough, exhaustiv e, time-consuming research, in which the committee, 
starting from scratch, sought information from any and every avail- 
able source, pro and con UNESCO. 

Its labors are reflected in the several packing cases of information, 
correspondence, answers to questionnaires, documents, reports, and so 
forth, which the committtee accumulated, which every member saw, 
examined, and studied, and as to which over a period of many months 
the members corresponded and met in an exchange of views. 

I can say to your committee that it has been my job for nearly 20 
years to work closely with industry committees, and common in my 
experience all my life to deal with committees. In many instances 
this resulted in my appearance before many legislative bodies, includ 
ing committees of the House and Senate. 

Never in my experience has any committee done more painstak- 
ingly, conse ient iously, and honestly the task assigned than the special 
committee of which T have had the honor to serve as chairman. 

This has been an arduous and a necessary labor in order that a fully 
adequate and wholly independent study might be made of an impor- 
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int public issue and so that the facts might finally emerge from an 
cine overwhelming mass of material not easily susceptible of eval- 
uation. As we stated in our report 

The special committee has made an honest endeavor to obtain from all sources 
and to summarize the charges made against UNESCO. The chore has been diffi- 
cult, almost as difficult as recapturing one by one a bag of feathers loosed in a 
caie. 

Some pretended replies to the special committee report have ap- 
peared from a few sources, and at least one has appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record. I can say to you that such as I have seen range 
from the scurrilous to the ridiculous, and have been put together 
under a false front of alleged documentation that is in essence odor- 
ously fraudulent. 

In brief, let me say that our committee found that mastery of the 
subject matter of UNESCO is not easily earned, nor any honest 
treatise thereon lightly thrown together. 

The pseudo authorities on UNESCO laid end to end would and 
do reach from Florida to California via Philadelphia, Chicago, Dal- 
las, and Houston. After all, tons and tons of anti-UNESC O pam- 

phlets are peddled throughout the Nation today at a modest profit 
W sabe ‘+h at a price is alw: wer available. 

The usual attacks on UNESCO are in essence attacks on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, immediately past and present, the Secre- 
tary of State and a bipartisan foreign policy. They are as well at- 
tacks on the educators and school sy ‘stems of Americ: , reflecting not 
alone on the fortunately few—very few—C ommunist and fellow 
traveler teachers, but on the entire body of teachers and the entire 
school system. 

They stem not alone from the ignorant but as well from the highly 
np who know exactly what they are doing and want to do; 
by them, UNESCO is assumed to be the weakest link in the chain they 
wish to break. It is not that they hate UNESCO so much as that 

they hate any form of international cooperation. 

As to the position of the American Legion respecting UNESCO, 
i can but say that a great patriotic organization has been tragically 
musled. 

[ respectfully suggest that its position be considered in understand- 
ing sorrow rather than in unforgiving anger. The Chairman of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO last year is a 
Legionnaire, a noted American, a leading Vnecoeatinn layman, and 
a distinguished soldier, Gen. Milton G. Baker. 

I have already pointed out the position of informed Legionnaires, 
Congressmen Scott and Preston, concerning UNESCO, and that 
Legionn: ire Senator Saltonstall and his distinguished colleague, 
Senator Sparkman, are members of the United States National Com 
mission, that Dean Spilhaus, at the very heart of the national defense 
of our country, is our Government’ s official re presenti itive to 
UNESCO. 

Study will reveal that the approximately 100 members of the Com 
mission are among the greatest Americans in our Nation, preeminent 
in the educational, scientific, and cultural activities of the United 
States and the world. 

A glance will show that the organizations which have nominated 
representatives to the Commission are, too, preeminent among the 
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great voluntary organizations which with others serve to keep the 
social and economic forces of the Nation workable and sound within 
the democratic processes. 

This being true, as I am sure it is, a certain wonderment is per- 
mitted at the arrogance of the attack on good Americans and great 
American organizations that is implicit in the bitter attacks on 
UNESCO and the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

It is always permissible and usually desirable that our international 
commitments be examined and reexamined from time to time to deter- 
mine whether they serve the Nation well. 

That does not warrant character assassination and baseless charges 
of disloyalty and subversion against men and women who have been 
called to the performance of a public duty—not self-chosen—because 
of the high character of service they had already in other ways given 
to their communities, States, and Nation. 

By careful innuendo, with one eye on the law of libel, they reflect 
on the loyalty of a handful of men formerly or allegedly identified 
in some way with UNESCO, or its projects or programs, failing 
to say that they are relatively, comparatively, but a handful com- 
pared to the hundreds of outstanding loyal Americans who have 
served UNESCO. 

For good measure, and as the kiss of death, they toss in the alle- 
gations or insinuations that Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White were 
identified with UNESCO—a thoroughly discredited “big lie.” 

I am quite definitely of the opinion that if the attackers could 
be compelled to state their case in a judicial atmosphere in a court 
of law, that case would be revealed, and quickly, for the preposterous 
fraud it is. 

I realize that this statement should be reaching its end. May I 
ask respectfully, and busy as you are, hopefully, that the subcom- 
mittee study carefully the special committee report on UNESCO? 
You, better than almost anyone else, can determine whether its con- 
clusions and the reasons and reasoning on which such conclusions 
are based, are sound. With your permission, I shall leave with you 
for the record a copy of the report. 

Since the report was submitted in May 1955, and since the 1955 
American Legion National Convention, the report has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of comment in newspapers and magazines through- 
out the country. I believe it is pertinent to submit to your committee 
and for the record a clipping bureau summary of this comment, and 
data relating thereto. A capsule résumé is as follows: 

1. Prior to the 1955 American Legion National Convention, 112 
publications published editorials and articles which favored the special 
committee report; these 112 publications had a circulation of 23,736,- 
702; 8 publications printed material unfavorable to the report; 
these 8 publications had a circulation of 671,117; 15 publications 
printed material pertaining to the report without taking a position 
pro or con; these 15 publications had a circulation of 928,362. 

2. Following the national convention action on UNESCO, October 
1955, 187 publications—217 clippings—were in disagreement with 
the Legion resolution; these publications had a circulation of 
29,083,066; 43 publications were in agreement with the Legion reso- 
lution; these 43 publications had a circulation of 7,204,414; 12 pub- 
lications, with a circulation of 1,503,217 printed material, but took no 
position. 
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(The information referred to is in the appendix at pp. 794-802.) 

No papers favorable to or neutral toward the report prior to the 
convention shifted position in favor of the Legion resolution. No 
papers favorable to the report prior to the convention shifted to a 
neutral position after the convention. 

Three papers neutral prior to the convention shifted to disagree- 
ment with the Legion resolution. Full data, including names of 
publications, circulation, titles and dates of editorials, and so forth, 
are contained in the summaries which, with your permission, I shall 
leave for the record. 

They reveal an overwhelming weight of newspaper and magazine 
opinion in favor of the special committee report. If in arriving at 
its report, the special committee swam against the current of then 
prevailing Legion opinion, certainly now it swims with the strong 
running tide of press and editorial opinion. 

I have spoken of several reports pertaining to UNESCO. After 
our special committee report had been submitted, I learned quite by 
chance of “An Analysis of Representative Ideological Criticism of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion in the United States, 1946-54,” made by Prof. Harold Stanley 
Thames, then of the department of political science, Duke University, 
now a professor of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. In 
a letter of July 27, 1955, Dr. Thames said : 


If I may make a personal observation, I found it very disturbing to see how 
unintelligent and gullible some of the national patriotic organizations were in 
their reactions to UNESCO and the charges made by MacFarland and others. 
Hence, it is gratifying to see a report of the caliber of that of your committee 
being made to the American Legion. I agree with your own conclusions that 
your report is exhaustive and objective, and it is also accurate. 


Dr. Thames’ analysis was prepared and submitted in support of 
his candidacy for a Ph. D. degree at Duke University, and earned that 
distinction for him. It is interesting that in wholly independent in- 
vestigations and research, and each without knowledge of the other’s 
study, the impartial and scholarly study by Dr. Thames reaches 
conclusions also arrived at by the special committee. 

I would, with your permission, like to have in the record a letter 
from another member of the American Legion, the Honorable Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Ambassador and Representative of the United States 
. America to the United Nations, dated August 26, 1955, reading as 

ollows: 


The report of the special committee of the American Legion on the personnel 
and policies of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation has just come to my attention. 

I know that you are a member of the special committee and I therefore write 
to say that I believe that you and the committee should be highly commended 
for the findings you have made, for the effort you have expended, and for the 
dignified and factual tone of the report. 

As I think you know, UNESCO is outside of my jurisdiction. But it is no 
secret that I have in the past found fault with it and have expressed my 
criticism publicly. Under no stretch of the imagination, however, could this 
organization as a whole be considered atheistic, pro-Communist, or committed 
to promote world government. 

Thank you for your painstaking research in this connection and for the 
conclusions you have so eloquently drawn. 

With kind personal regards. 


While I do not presume to speak for the Ambassador, I believe 
his criticisms of UNESCO were directed to loyalty cases involving 
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United States citizens in the UNESCO secretariat. As formerly in 
the United Nations itself, these problems have troubled UNESCO. 

Seven United States citizens, employees of UNESCO, refused on 
notice to appear before the International Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board (July 1953) following investigation by the Interna- 
tional Organizations Employees Loyalty Board of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 

The Director General of UNESCO at the time announced his lack 
of confidence in the integrity of these employees, but until the 
UNESCO general conference met in 1955, felt he Jacked power to dis- 
miss them. At the general conference he obtained power, and shortly 
the seven employees were dismissed. 

All seven individuals appealed to the International Labor Organiza- 
tions Tribunal, which held against the Director-General, in that it 
awarded four of the employees 1 year’s salary plus a second year’s 
salary as punitive damages. These four had contracts terminating 
at a date certain. 

The other three, whose contracts were indefinite as to termuation, 
were awarded damages. UNESCO’s Executive Board authorized 
appeal as to the four, which has been taken and will be argued this 
spring, but has paid the indemnities awarded to the three who had 
indeterminate contracts. It should be said, I think: 

i. All employees whose loyalty was questioned have been dismissed, 

2. UNESCO has sought the only legal remedy available to it, appeal 
to the International Court of Justice on the point of award of dam- 
ages only—the question of employment has been decided as stated. 

3. All United States citizens now hired by UNESCO must first be 
cleared under Executive Order 10422. 

The way seems clear for future handling of loyalty tests for United 
States citizen employees of UNESCO on a safe and sound basis, which 
loyal Americans will approve. 

Be that as it may, let me repeat Ambassador Lodge’s words: 

Under no stretch of the imagination, however, could this organization as a 
whole be considered atheistic, pro-Communist, or committed to promote world 
government. 

With your permission, I shall include for the record a copy of a 
letter, dated February 13, 1956, written by Mr. Floyd L. Haight, Dear- 
born, Mich., to the National Commander, American Legion. Mr. 
Haight has served as education chairman, American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, and in many important Legion positions in his post, 
county, and State organizations. He is head of the veterans’ council 
in his area at this time. 

I appreciated receiving your good letter of December 2. I have delayed answer 
ing, as I attempted to gather information, so I could feel I had a more thorough 
analysis of the problem before us. 

It is not my purpose to enter a drawn-out controversy with you as L realize 
your time is very much occupied. Therefore, I expect this letter to be miy last 
im regard to UNESCO. 

You can also feel assured that I have no quarrel with you as Add Wagner. I! 
respect, as I always have, your integrity. 

And I may add, I respect the commander’s integrity. 

I realize that you cannot do otherwise than make every effort to follow the 
mandates given at a national convention. 

However, after studying the Murphy report, reading your speech and the 
Legion magazine, and so forth, I cannot help but feel the Legion bas made a 
terrible mistake in regard to UNESCO. 
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1 have not always agreed 100 percent with UNESCO, but every organization 
has its imperfections. Nor do I believe that it has accomplished all its enthusi- 
asts claim. Honest records show it has done much good and many very patriotic 
American citizens believe that it will still contribute a great service. 

True, the national convention did not vote in favor of the United States with- 
drawing from UNESCO. They did vote, according to the December Legion 
magazine, page 34, column 3, lines 9-11, that “The United States abolish the U. 8. 
National Commission for UNESCO.” 

In my opinion, they might as well have voted in favor of the United States 
withdrawal from UNESCO. The implications put forth in their resolution 
would damage it (10 matter how good it was) to the extent that its effectiveness 
would be severely harmed. 

Perhaps Life magazine underestimated the number of delegates who had read 
the Murphy report, but the evidence seems to show that Life made an honest 
attempt, at least, by canvass of the convention floor, to get an estimate of the 
portion of delegates who had read it. 

We can all be sure that most honest polls do vary a small percent, but they 
always do show an interesting trend. You and I have attended many Legion 
conventions. I am sure you realize how difficult it is to get many delegates to 
read reports, no matter how short they are. The 45-page length and nature of 
the Murphy report is such that it would scarcely enlist sufficient interest for a 
group of busy, happy delegates to read and study carefully at a big national 
convention. So reporters and others, knowing the attitudes at the convention, 
probably did not “miss the boat” too far in assuming that the delegates at the 
National Legion Convention formed their opinion from hearsay and emotional 
reaction. 

I am afraid the leaders of the Legion have again gone off base, as they did in 
recent years when they so unwarrantedly attacked public education, the National 
Edueation Association, and certain of our clergy. 

All of that lost the Legion many friends who had admired it for the good work 
it had done. Now comes the action regarding UNESCO, where, I feel, the 
Legion has been badly hurt in the quiet minds of many thousands of people who 
are not disposed to take public issue with the Legion, but who are deeply disap- 
pointed with it. \ 

I, as a Legionnaire, would like to see the Legion stop these random, unwar- 
ranted charges and get back to the ideals which made the Legion great. I see 
this was also recommended by Comrade Duggan, chairman of the Legion’s Legis- 
lative Commission in November 1955, who said: 

“Our greatest problem before Congress is the advocation of legislation, in keep- 
ing with resolutions adopted at national conventions and meetings of the national 
executive committee, which have absolutely nothing to do with the objectives of a 
veterans’ organization. Time and again good friends of ours who are Legion- 
naires and who have been Members of Congress for many years remind us that 
We are wearing out our welcome in requesting the passage of legislation that has 
nothing to do with veterans or veterans’ organizations. I cannot impress this too 
strongly upon you.” 

I resent the serious irresponsibility of the American Legion in casting implica- 
tions of “unpatriotic” upon those many loyal and great Americans who have 
favored UNESCO. It is interesting to know that practically every member of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO was, last year, included in 
Who’s Who in America. 

I am convinced that the present comparatively low state of influence of the 
Legion is very largely due to its inclination for name calling and for its unwar- 
ranted attacks on good American citizens and good American organizations. 

You have the proof that I have always been willing to work for the interest 
of the Legion. About one-sixth of the pamphlet, Know Your America, was writ- 
ten by me. The Evaluation of Instructional Materials for the Legion was the 
work of my committee. So well did the public receive this work of the Legion 
that Henry Holt & Co. printed 80,000 copies and distributed them throughout 
the United States. 

It was copied and referred to again and again by many magazines and 
Speakers throughout the country. I was told that during my last year as 
department education chairman I was called on to make more talks on com- 
pulsory military training than any other officer of the department except the 
commander. 

I am still willing to work for the Legion, but I cannot throw my efforts into 
a course that I feel is detrimental to my country and the boys and girls in 
whom I am so interested. 


73820—56 25 
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Owing to my active participation in the American Legion, I feel it is impera- 
tive that I make my stand clear so that the people of the community in which 
I live will have no misconceptions as to my feelings in regard to UNESCO. 

I shall watch your year’s administration with a great deal of interest. 

I have thought it appropriate to include Mr. Haight’s letter in 
this statement for the reason that he is an active, loyal, and distin- 
guished working Legionnaire who, in his letter, expresses views that 
I know to be typical of the views of many good Legionnaires through- 
out the land, for I have heard from scores by telephone, by letter, 
and personally, from men who are dedicated in their service and 
loyalty to the American Legion, their country, and their God. I 
know it from the hundreds upon hundreds of requests I have received 
and continue to receive to this very day for copies of the special 
committee report. 

Last November, at the request of the editor of the magazine Amer- 
ica, I wrote an article entitled “American Legion and UNESCO,” 
which appeared in the November 26, 1955 issue of that magazine. 
‘With your permission I shall submit it for the record as a part of 
this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I should like, 
but I know time will not permit to touch upon many phases of the 
UNESCO issue which I have not mentioned, but I am definitely 
bringing this discussion to a close. 

In closing, may I say that I am in no sense and no degree beholden 
to UNESCO, the United States National Commission, nor any one 
connected with UNESCO in any way. 

If it had not fallen to my lot as a member of an obscure committee 
directed to make a study of purposes and performance of UNESCO, 
I am sure I should have continued to share in the scarcity of accurate 
knowledge pertaining to UNESCO, common to our people, and, I 
suppose, to share in the abundance of misconception and misinforma- 
tion of UNESCO’s purpose and performance, equally common to our 
people. As it is, I hope that I fave acquired some measure of con- 
ception of what UNESCO actually is and actually does. 

happen to believe that we are engaged in a global war in which, as 
the President has said : 

The forces of freedom and the forces of tyranny are met in a struggle in which 
the battlefields are indeed the minds and the souls of men. 

I happen to believe that UNESCO can play an important part in 
this, perhaps the last globe-engirdling struggle for the minds and 
souls of men, for UNESCO deals in multiple media with “the spoken 
word and the expressed idea,” and it has been said that: 

The most deadly weapons in this age of the undropped bomb and the unfired 
gun are the spoken word and the expressed idea. 

Let us abandon no single weapon and no single inch of the battle- 
field to the enemy. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Murphy, we certainly appreciate this very de- 
tailed and comprehensive report. 

I would like to refer to your conclusions that you gave on page 10. 
It seems at the moment that one of the major charges against 
UNESCO is that American schools are being used by UNESCO to 
advance these communistic and unpatriotic and world government 
ideas. You touched upon it in your report rather thoroughly, but 
would you summarize for us again your reaction to that charge? 
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Mr. Murrny. Mr. Chairman, if there is disloyalty, subversion, and 
a perversion of our national loy: alties in the schools of this country 
it is not because UNESCO has placed any teachers there, because it 
has not, nor has UNESCO placed any materials there which are sub- 
versive, or any materials whatsoever. Materials, of course, have been 
provided by many organizations in the United States interested in 
UNESCO, the Association for the United Nations, and, I think, a 
great many others. But I think it is not only a baseless ‘charge, but 
I think an extremely dangerous and irresponsible one to create the idea 
in the minds of our people that the schools of this country are tending 
toward, and strongly tending toward, according to some charges, a 
subversion of national loy alties. 

The whole thing is, frankly, completely and utterly ridiculous. 
Everyone knows the schools in his neighborhood. Has one of us taken 
upon ourselves to charge that in those areas and those schools there is 
this disloyalty, this subversion of national ideals? I think not. I 
think not for the simple reason that you don’t believe it exists. 

This is, to use the word ‘ ‘nebulous,” a nebulous charge which is not 
susceptible of proof, which is, in my opinion, a serious ; and somewhat 
dishonest reflection on American loyalty on the teachers of this coun- 
try, the school boards, the educators of this country generally. 

We must place our confidence in the clergy of this country, and we 
must place our confidence in the schoolteachers and in the educational 
system of this country, or else we have nothing on which to rely. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Would you summarize for us again briefly the time 
that your committee put in in this study ¢ 

Mr. Mureny. Mr. Chairman, our 2 studies almost continuously 
occupied a period of about 18 months. We had several meetings of the 
committee over 2-day periods during that time, and we had innumer- 
able meetings of Sabitamrniite at least 100, T would say. We ex- 
changed correspondence. We exchanged documents. It is to be noted 
that I alw: ays requested enough copies of all documents which we re- 
ceived through the Congress and its committees for distribution to 
the members of our committee. They were thus received and distrib- 
uted and were read by the members of the committee. Then we ex- 
changed views. 

As I said, we have several packing cases full of that correspondence 
and that material. They are large packing cases. I suppose there are 
7 or 8 of them. 

Again, I say that we put in a tremendous amount of time, just simply 
a tremendous amount of time. I must say, as far as I am concerned, it 
took practically all of my weekends and most of my nights over a 
period of at least 8 months. 

Mr. Carnanan. Of course, at the time you were chairman of the 
committee and your committee was working, you were working under 
the direction of the American Legion ? 

Mr. Murrny. Certainly. We were working by the authority and 
direction of the national convention of the American Legion. 

Mr. CarnaHan. To what group in the American Legion did you 
submit your report ? 

Mr. Mureuy. The national executive committee. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. How much consideration was given to your report 
by that committee # 
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Mr. Murpnuy. The first report on UNESCO was received by them 
and the usual procedural action was taken. I forget, Mr. Chairman, 
whether that is an acceptance or a filing or what it is. It is not an 
action on the report itself. There was not a single comment on 
that first report pro or con. 

The second report was submitted in a 21% hour presentation. And, 
as I have said, the speaker, to his utter surprise, because he had 
figured he was before an audience which was against him, received 
a standing, rising ovation that lasted for several minutes. There 
was some little very favorable comment, and no unfavorable comment. 
The report, of course, contained no recommendation for change in 
policy. 

Our committee, as you have noted, I think, was composed of very 
active Legionnaires who know the Legion, I think, rather thoroughly. 
If we had been disposed to try to change the Legion policy, we would 
have of course made some recommendations. Frankly, it was not 
our disposition to do it. Our disposition was to make an honest 
report, a studied report, a report which was not biased and as to which 
the members need not become advocates. 

When the last report was received, it was received in the manner I 
have stated, and then I think properly referred to the foreign rela- 
tions commission, which is a standing body, a permanent commission 
of the Legion, and as to which informally our committee had been 
assigned for administrative purposes; although we were an autono- 
mous committee, for administrative purposes we were assigned to that 
commission, and I always kept the chairman of that commission in 
complete knowledge of what we were doing from time to time. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. What did the foreign relations commission do with 
the report ? 

Mr. Mureny. Frankly, I don’t know. They did nothing, so far 
as I know, for a long period. I heard rumors. I tried to find out. I 
telephoned several times to the national headquarters as to what was 
being done about the report. 

I had heard, and I think correctly, that at first a subcommittee of 
that commission had been designated to study the report. I saw some 
evidence of that at Miami several months later from the statements 
made by a man that I had heard was a member of that committee. [n 
fact, he told me that the committee had refused to receive a recom- 
mendation; whatever their recommendation was, I don’t know. 

Then what took place was this: The opponents of UNESCO within 
the American Legion and opponents of UNESCO, a great many of 
them not in the American Legion, contributed, propagandized every 
department of the American Legion prior to the 1955 convention 
against our report. Again, I say we took no part in that. We did 
not attempt any propaganda of any kind in favor of our report, unless 
it can be said that in answering specific inquiries, letters, and so forth, 
we expressed an opinion. 

We were like being in the ring, as it were, with a champion. We 
had nothing but a prayer ourselves. We went down to the conven- 
tion at Miami, none of us with the faintest idea that we were going 
to challenge a policy. But simply we were going to carry out our 
duty, which was to present our report to the best degree possible in 
the time and circumstances permitted to us. 
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For the first time in the history of the American Legion a unique 
procedure was adopted. A subcommittee of the Americanism com- 
mittee of the convention, and a subcommittee of the foreign relations 
committee of the convention was appointed to consider UNESCO, to 
consider our report and any other matters pertaining to UNESCO 
that it would care to consider. 

That committee, I may say, was heavily weighted, if I may use 
that term, in the choice of its membership. There was, and I think the 
committee would be the first to admit it, no chance whatsoever for a 
favorable report on UNESCO, no matter by whom it had been written 
or made, out of that particular subcommittee. I make that state- 
ment without any reservation. 

We went through the motions of a presentation. We had 114 hours 
to do so before that subcommittee. Gentlemen, it was a complete 
repetition in a sense of a star chamber session, in the sense that the 
jury was packed against us. There isn’t any question about that. 
A good many Legionnaires who were responsible for that have boasted 
about it, of course. 

But, again, understand, we were not presenting our report with 
the idea of trying to change the Legion’s position at all. All we were 
doing was defending the integrity of our report. That is what we 
did in the 114 hours that we had before that committee. There was in 
addition a question period allowed. I can’t recall exactly how long 
that was. Ithink1 hour. That was the sum total of our opportunity 
to present the matter to the committee. 

In view of the fact that it had taken the chairman of the special 
committee 214 hours to present the matter to the national executive 
committee, in view of the fact that he even then skimmed over the 
report, it was quite apparent there was no real opportunity to present 
an adequate case for the report. 

Again, as I say, coupled with the fact that we were not trying to 
change the Legion’s position. We would have been very glad indeed 
if they had changed the position. 

Mr. Carnanuan. Did the joint committee of foreign relations and 
the Americanism committee take any action one way or the other on 
your report ¢ 

Mr. Murpuy. No; not on the report itself. It was among the items 
which they mentioned in their resolution as having been considered 
by them. 

Mr. Carnauan. Was your report presented to the general con- 
vention ? 

Mr. Murruy. No. 

Mr. Carnanan. The foreign relations committee and the Ameri- 
canism committee—— 

Mr. Murreny. The joint committee made a report to the national 
convention. 

Mr. Carnanan. And presented their-—— 

Mr. Murrnuy. Presented simply the resolution which was adopted. 

Mr. CarNnAHAN. There was a statement made that when the resolu- 
tion was presented on the floor of the convention that it was open for 
debate, and that no one spoke in support of the Murphy report. 

Mr. Mureny. Technically, that is true. I suspect what happened 
was this, and in saying this I am not being ial on the contrary, I 
think I have an understanding of the situation. Iam very sure that 
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the national commander wanted to dispose of the matter just as 
rapidly as possible without any debate, because I am absolutely cer- 
tain that the national commander had been informed of what had 
been said in the presentation of the report to the joint committee, and 
in the discussion that followed. 

Things were said there, some of which I refer to in my article (see 
appendix, p. 731), which I have included with my statement, which 
should not have been repeated on the floor of the convention; said in 
the heat of stress and emotion, and it was a very emotional issue and 
a very explosive issue. I am certain that the national commander 
wanted to dispose of it just as rapidly as possible. 

I was there, prepared to debate the matter if there was debate. I 
didn’t know what form the action was going to take. As it turned 
out, the report was made and immediately another member of the com- 
mittee moved its adoption and immediately the question was put. 
Possibly if one had been strategically placed, he might have inter- 
rupted that very fast action. 

Again, let me say I don’t charge the national commander with any 

bad faith. On the contrary, I think he exercised good judgment. It 
is certainly true that no matter what the debate—and remember the 
debate would have been limited to 5 minutes to each person, no matter 
what the debate—I haven’t the slightest doubt but what the subcom- 
mittee’s report would have been accepted. 

However, there was a much stronger body of opinion against the 
committee report, that is, the convention committee report, than ap- 
peared on the surface. For example, my own department, of Iowa, 
unanimously was against the report, and the commander asked the 
national commander to record our 109 delegates unanimously 
against the subcommittee report. 

“But, all things considered, I think it was probably a good thing that 
it was handled as it was. I am not complaining. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Murphy, I want to 
compliment you upon a very excellent and eloquent statement. I 
compliment you upon the analysis you have made and the objective 
way you have approached the question. 

I also want to express appreciation for your kind words at the 
beginning of your statement in reference to the hearings which we 
held previously, and to the report of the specialized study mission 
that was made in 1953. I think you have done a splendid piece of 
work. 

In the resolution that was adopted by the American Legion, the 
last part states: 

Provided further, That investigation be especially made to ascertain explicitly 
whether there has been violation of the provision of the final portion— 
which is this—that such agency shall not interfere with educational 
systems or programs within the several nations, or their adminis- 
tration. 

* * * And, if, upon investigation, it be determined that UNESCO has violated 


any of the conditions as set forth in the resolutions, that Congress be urged to 
take appropriate action to enforce compliance therewith. 
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You have answered that, I think, in your remarks. But in your 
st tudy you found no evidence that UNESCO has not complied with the 
law : 

Mr. Murpny. None whatever. It is simply incredible how those 
charges have been made without a single element of proof. 

Mr. Mrrrow. I am very much interested in this because I intro- 
duced the bill for United States participation in UNESCO back in 
1946. Then, of course, the resolution asked for the abolition of the 
United States National Commission. Would you comment again on 
the service which you think the United States National Commission is 
rendering and its value? 

Mr. Mureny. Mr. Merrow, I think that the procedure established 
when the Congress passed the resolution creating the U nited States 
National Commission is an exercise of democratic processes which 
could well be emulated in many other ways with respect particularly 
to our own international organizations. 

in other words, I think the advices of competent people throughout 
the United States, available as they are through this Commission to 
the President and to the Secretary of State, and to our representative 
on UNESCO, are invaluable, particularly in a field such as the sciences 
and education and culture, one which is foreign to most of us who are 
not active in those particular fields. 

I think it has been a wonderful thing that such organizations as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of America, with its 11 million members, the CIO, and the American 
Federation of Labor and other typical organizations of difierent 
character throughout the United States have been willing to have a 
representative and spokesman for their organization serve with the 
Commission and help to shape the policies of UNESCO insofar as our 
own representation at the conferences is concerned. 

! think the participation of the Members of Congress, as has been 
referred to in my statement, is excellent. I think the objects of the 
United States National Commission are admirable: 

To advise the Government of the United States in matters relating to UNESCO 
and to all matters referred to the Commission by the Secretary of State; to act 
ina consultative capacity with regard to the United States delegate to the general 
conference of UNESCO; to advise with the delegates to the general conference of 
UNESCO with regard toward activities of the latter; to serve as an agency of 
liaison with organizations, institutions and individuals in the United States 
which are interested in matters relating to the activities of UNESCO or which 
are cooperating in these activities; to promote an understanding of the general 
activities of UNESCO on the part of the people of the United States. 

It seems to me, particularly for an organization of this type, that 
such a commission is highly essential. It seems tome my only criticism 
of them is that they have not been aggressive enough and particularly 
not aggressive enough in their own defense. Fr ankly, gentlemen of 
this committee, if I were a member of the United States National Com- 
mission, I would not take lying down the implications and the direct 
charges that have been made regarding members of that Commission, 
particularly those made by implication 

[ say people with one eye on the law of libel are making charges 
that are simply scandalous against these great Americans. It is true 
that in the early days of UNESCO, as in the early days of all our 
international commitments following World War II and as a result 
of World War TI, Communists, pinks, fellow travelers, and so forth, 
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have been mixed up in various phases of international effort at vari- 
ous times. If we applied the same test to the United States State 
Department and to the Agriculture Department and almost any de- 
partment of our Government, we would have to abolish all of them; 
would we not? Because they were far more infiltrated, I assure you, 
than UNESCO was, because UNESCO, after all, is not the kind of 
organization that makes it worth while for Communists to spend much 
time in infiltrating, as an organization. 

True, if they could control the battle for the minds of men, that is 
what they would like to do, and that is what Russia is trying to do, 
that is something else. 

As for communism, of course, to me that seems to be one of the 
utterly ridiculous charges, because Poland, Czechoslovakia, and one 
of the other satellite nations about 3 years ago resigned from 
UNESCO with the most bitter denunciation of the United States and 
UNESCO because they said the United States controlled it; these 
Communist nations so charged. Russia a little later saw that here 
was indeed an arena in the battle for the minds of men that they had 
been neglecting. So they moved in, because they had a right to do 
so as members of the United Nations, without any further action. 
Now they are in there fighting, and they are using exactly the same 
kind of tactics that they did in the early days of the United Nations. 
They will continue to do so for their own purposes. So, I say it 
would be folly and suicide for us to abandon the field to them. There 
are over 1 billion people in the world who cannot read or write their 
own language, nd: they are in the areas into which Russia is infiltrat- 


ing at this very moment. I say, let’s not leave the field to Russia. 


Mr. Merrow. I am glad you emphasized that because it seems to me 
here is an opportunity to meet the Soviets head-on. We can set forth 
our ideas, our ideals, and the philosophy of the free world. 

Mr. Murrpny, The situation seems to be taking shape now so that 
we can meet Russia more directly head-on. They were not members 
of UNESCO; now they are. I think already the very great ma- 
jority of the governing body and the delegates to the conferences 
an shown that they are not going to let Russia push them around, 
and that they are quite aware of what Russia is trying to do. 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad to hear you say, if I understood correctly, 
that the other specialized agencies could emulate UNESCO in having 
a committee or commission of some kind. 

Mr. Murpny. I couldn’t help thinking of that when I read the re- 
port of the Special Study Commission and observed that you had 
reported on some 60 or 61 international organizations in which the 
United States participated other than the United Nations, some of 
them going back for perhaps 100 years, of some of which I had never 
read. But as I read your synopsis, I formed the opinion that they 
were important. 

I think it would be a wonderful thing if through some kind of 
program of adult education, through a system such as UNESCO 
has, our people could be better informed about our international com- 
mitments. 

As I said in my statement, I think those international commit- 
ments should be studied from time to time. Like any other organi- 
zation, they may go to seed if you don’t watch them. 
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Mr. Merrow. Did your committee have an opportunity to read 
most of the literature and reports put out by UNESCO? Did you go 
over the material ? 

Mr. Murpuy. We certainly did. I failed to follow one recom- 
mendation. One gentleman who was of different persuasion about this 
matter than I gave me for reading, or rather referred to me for read- 
ing, the documents submitted by the various countries at one of the 

conferences. One compilation of the documents was of 8 million 
words and the other was of 18 million words, and I have never had 
time to read those. I don’t think he did either. 

Mr. Merrow. As you said, you found nothing in what you have 
read that indicates that UNESCO is propagandizing for world gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Mureny. Quite the contrary. I communicated with every 
member of the United States National Commission, our committee 
did, I should say, in a questionnaire, I think very bluntly, and I had 
to apologize to them for the abruptness and the fact that we were not 
an official body, that we were not an antisubversive committee, but we 
did want to know what their position was and why. We received an- 
swers from all but one. One gentleman was away for many months 
and didn’t get around to answering. 

I don’t credit those people with lyi ing, knowing the kind of Ameri- 

‘ans they are and knowing some of them personally. I think they 
told the truth. I might say I would be glad to make those letters 
available to anyone who wants to see them, definitely showing that 
= are not for world government but that they are very definitely 

gainst it, very largely on the basis of what I outlined in my state- 
aaa 

Mr. Merrow. Since this organization is an organization dealing 
with ideas, do you agree that possibly it has greater potentiality than 
some of the other organizations, since it can create that climate in 
which we can build world peace, if we are aggressive enough about it ? 

Mr. Mourrny. I think it has more potentiality i in that respect than 
any other international organization of which I know. I think that 
in our progress in this Nation, and in our absorption with our own 
tremendous activities, we have lost sight of the fact that the Founding 
Fathers conceived that our ideas and ideals were to spread to the rest 
of the world. They did for a while. But that has long since passed 
away. 

The result is that we find in the world today a great ignorance of 
America and a great misconception as to what our purposes are. I 
think it is regr ettable that we have to be disturbed by these interna- 
tional organizations and commitments. I wish I could go back to 
1898, but we can’t do it. I think UNESCO is one means, and a nec- 
essary means, that we must employ by one method or another to get our 
story to the peoples of the world and to prevent Russia from ‘taking 
over. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that is well said. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Murphy, I certainly want to join with my col- 
leagues in thanking you for your impartial and lengthy report that 
you have made before this committee. It is very valuable to us. I 
am glad you went into the matter of withdrawing from UNESCO. 
Iam glad to get your statement. 
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In this igs did you state that you did go personally 
into the matter of the UNESCO Secretariat as to their communistic 
members or employees ? 

Mr. Murruy. No, not personally on that. Our committee had to 
rely, of course, on what we could read, and then follow our inquiries 
from that basis. Insofar as we knew, the only place we could go was 
to the Director General himself and to the United States National 
Secretariat for the Commission, which we did, that is, by correspond- 
ence. 

In addition to that, we conferred with a group from the Commis- 
sion for one-half day here in Washington on that and other points. 
We did obtain, I think, the necessary data, part of which I have re- 
ferred to in my statement today. We had no facilities for going in 
personally and no expert facilities for evaluating what we might 
find if we did. I think there has been altogether too much of that in 
America in the last few years. I don’t believe that individuals or 
groups should set themselves up as antisubversive organizations. I 
think that is for the FBI and the duly constituted authorities of this 
country. 

S a Gorpon. I am glad to get that also, Mr. Murphy. Mr. Za- 
ocki. 

Mr. Zasiock!. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very sorry that 
I was unable to be here earlier and in time to hear your entire state- 
ment, Mr. Murphy. At the earliest opportunity I shall read your 
testimon yas well as the article that you had published in “America.” 

Mr. Murphy, you mentioned on page 21 of your statement, that a 
great patriotic organization has been tragically misled. Do you 
think there is a possibility that the American Legion, which is a 
respected organization, will review its policy and position on UNES- 
CO and other international organizations in the future? 

Mr. Murpny. Of course, Mr. Zablocki, I cannot speak for the 
American Legion. I have been a devoted member of the American 
Legion since June 1919, and expect to be such for some time, I hope 
for a long time to come. But [ cannot speak with any authority as 
to whether there is probability of the change in policy. I would say, 
not likely. The American Legion doesn’t readily change policy. I 
don’t remember that specifically it has ever changed its policy once 
announced. But it has over the years varied from its policy, and es- 

ecially in the field of foreign relations, in which in the Legion I think 
t may have been said to have specialized to some extent. 

The vagaries of the American Legion with respect to foreign re- 
lations beginning with 1919 were something to behold for quite some 
years, and I was part of the vagaries. I was right in there with them. 
Then we began to take, and I think understandably so, a more adult 
consideration and to adopt to some extent the study technique in 
respect to foreign relations, in 1939, when there was before the Con- 
gress the question of the lifting of the embargo. That was the first 
real consideration that the American Legion had given to the field 
of foreign relations for a long, long time. 

But to get back to your question, with respect to those matters and 
other matters on which the Legion has made a pronouncement, they 
don’t usually change, and I must say I would agree with them. I 
think they have generally been right. I assure you that it is no bar- 
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gain for me to be at odds with my lifelong frien.'s in the American 
Legion. 

Mr. Zasiockr. Mr. Murphy, certainly the American Legion does 
not proclaim for itself infallibility ; to make a mistake and to correct 
it is a sign of greatness. I certainly hope the American Legion, if 
it should have any doubt as to whether it may have been in error 
will at its future conventions take another look into the matter. 

Mr. Morey. I don’t think they claim the same degree of infalli- 
bility that the Pope does with respect to matters of faith and morals. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gorpon. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Following up the state- 
ment, Mr. Murphy, of my colleague from Wisconsin, and your esti- 
mate that the Legion would not be likely to pursue the thing far 
enough to reverse its position, do you not feel that this committee, 
or at least the Congress has an obligation in an issue of such moment, 
regarding which such diametrically opposite positions are held 
by two portions of the same organization, the American Legion, do 
you not feel that this committee or the Congress has a responsibility 
not just to listen to witnesses but to do on its own the same sort of 
careful examination that your committee did, so that it can make 
an independent judgment that will help our people decide whether 
the Legion as a whole or this special committee of the Legion under 
your chairmanship is the one to be given the greater credence? 

Mr. Murrny. I wish, if you don’t mind, Mr. Congressman, you had 
left me out of that. I have had it. I hope there will never be any 
lines drawn in the future between me and the American Legion in 
relation to UNESCO or our report. But, on the other hand, to the 
essence of your question, I would think it was highly desirable for 
your committee to continue its studies. I was impressed, and will 
continue to be impressed by the studies that you had already made, 
and which I found to be a veritable gold mine of information per- 
taining to UNESCO, both pro and con. I was amazed at how few 
people had penetrated to those studies which you people had made 
or the reports of your hearings. 

But, yes, I think, and I hope that your committee, which would 
seem to me to be the proper one to do so, will continue its studies 
very thoroughly. And if you can find the existence of these matters 
about which complaint is made, I think without any question you 
should expose them. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Will you yield for just one observation? Mr. 
Murphy, I hope we have the courage and statesmanship when we 
make our report on this matter that you have shown in your report 
when you made it to the American Legion. 

Mr. Mureuy. Some people are just foolish. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I am sure some of us will be very happy to be 
numbered among the foolish, then. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Would you yield to me for a question in line 
with your question? TI don’t want to take your questioning time. 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly, I took half of yours the other day. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What do you think would be the position of 
the Legion if this committee did make an investigation and should 
appen to decide that the Legion’s position was not tenable? 
Mr. Murpny. Well, then, I think the matter would have to die. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not making any prognostication of what 
we will find. 

Mr. Murreuy. I know youare not. I am certainly not assuming that 
T have any idea of what you may find. I must confess before God and 
man I will be extremely surprised if you find any substantial basis for 
the charges made. You will find this lunatic fringe and this “Commie” 
fringe back in the early days, sure. If you don’t want to stop there, you 
can certainly go to any department of our Government and any other 
organization in which we participate and you will find the same thing, 
only in greater degree. 

Mr. Jupp. Isn’t this an opportunity for the democratic process to 
operate at its best? That is, here are sincere individuals who have 
taken an opposite position. Each has come before the Congress and 
stated its position. Isn’t it a duty of the Congress, the representatives 
of the people, to help clarify the situation so that the people may have 
some help—I won’t say “guidance” because someone might accuse us 
of being subversive—in coming to sound conclusion ? 

Mr. Murruy. May I welcome you to the lodge. Certainly I agree 
with you, Dr. Judd. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Mr. Jupp. Isn’t almost the plainest fact of life in our time that the 
leftists and the “Commies” try to infiltrate every organization which 
is or may be influential ¢ 

Mr. Mureny. Right. 

Mr. Jupp. And second, that they will especially try the ones that 
won't be suspect ? 

Mr. Mourruy. Right. 

Mr. Jupp. Such as the church and college or anything else. If they 
can get into something where nobody is looking for them, that is the 
ideal place to infiltrate. 

Mr. Murreny. Any organization that appears to be for the public 
good, they, of course, are infiltrating at every opportunity. 

Mr. Jupp. And isn’t it undeniable that they did succeed in infiltrat- 
ing a lot of rather careful organizations, including the United States 
Government, the Canadian Government, the British Government, in- 
cluding its sacrosanct foreign office? And they did succeed in infiltrat- 
ing the supercautious atomic energy bodies in our country and those of 
our allies. So wouldn’t it be strange indeed if they didn’t succeed in 
getting a few agents into an organization like UNESCO in the begin- 
ning, as you said ? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, it certainly would be. 

Mr. Jupp. That is nothing to be surprised at; it would be a miracle 
if it didn’t happen. 

Mr. Murruy. The miracle is that it is so small. 

Mr. Jupp. There is no reason for people to be alarmed that some got 
in. The important thing is what happened after they got in. I remem- 
ber once when a home missionary came down from the sandhills of 
Nebraska and stayed overnight in our house when he talked at the 
church. He left us with some visitors in the bed. They reproduced 
rapidly. Every morning thereafter for weeks instead of playing base- 
ball I had to help my mother take down the old wooden bedsteads and 
pour gasoline in the cracks. She said, “It is no disgrace to get them; 
it is a disgrace to keep them.” : 

Mr. Murpuy. Now, of course, you are really making me nostalgic. 
I go back to that same background myself. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Doctor, did you ever try picking them off the 
ceiling with a hat pin ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, and leaving a bloodstain. So, Mr. Murphy can’t 
we take this situation in a reasonable frame of mind. There is no use 
to get into a panic because some infiltration occurred in this organiza- 
tion, and in many other organizations. The important thing is to 
deal with it responsibly, in a mature way, wherever we find ev vidence 
of its presence, clean it out. But don’t destroy the beds and sleep on 
no floor just because there may be some undesirable animals down in 

crack or two. 

“a Morpeny. [am all for that. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gorvon. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Murphy, I think you have made a very fine 
presentation of your point of view. I would say from one who has 
been through a similar experience that I know a great deal of work 
has gone into drawing up this statement of yours. You didn’t do it 
in 5 or 10 minutes or hal a day. 

Mr. MurpHy. May I say we wrote the report. It was charged very 
seriously that the State Deperatment wrote the report. I had to ex- 
plain that I wrote the report myself personally in longhand over a 
period of long, long days and nights, and I still have the yellow sheets 
of paper on which I wrote it. That is important for the reason that 
we were charged with, of course, being dominated by the State Depart- 
ment, which was utterly and completely untrue. 

One very distinguished publicist wrote me a nice letter after the 
convention and said, “Tell me, who wrote the report? It is quite 
evident neither you nor the members of the committee could have 
written it.” So, I told him the same thing. Excuse my interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you. That is quite all right. When you 
say that it is ridiculous that your committee could have been domi- 
nated by the State Department, do I understand your report was 
unanimous ? 

Mr. Murrny. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I can testify that your statement about it being 
ridiculous would have to be true if it was unanimous, because I am very 
familiar with former Lieutenant Governor Paul M. Herbert of Ohio. 
And let’s make it clear that he is a Republican and I am a Democrat. 
I served in the State Senate when he was a presiding officer. If there 
is anybody who can dominate Mr. Herbert, I have never run across 
him, in the first place. And in the second ‘place, I would like to go 
on record as saying that I am not managing his c ampi ign or any thing 
of the kind. In fact t, a very good friend of mine will be running 
against him this fall. But Paul Herbert is a man who has a mind of 
his own. He is very determined and he is very conservative, and if 
he joined in this report—I say this because I don’t know by personal 
reputation any of the rest of you, but I do have a great deal of confi- 
dence in Paul ‘Herbert, and I know of his activities in the Legion over 
the years—if he is a signer of the report, to me the report would have 
a good deal of w eight. 

Mr. Mureny. Since you mentioned that, Mr. Congressman, Paul 
and I served together on the national executive committee at the same 
time and were ¢ ‘ontemporar ies, and when we first had our first meeting 
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concerning UNESCO, I would say that Paul was probably the most 
suspicious of the entire group concerning the organization, just the 
reaction that 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is his nature. 

Mr. Murruy. I agree with you. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. To be suspicious, I mean. He doesn’t take 
anything for granted. 

Mr. Murrny. He is a ver y good trial lawyer, I understand. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I was going to say that is what makes him a 
good trial lawyer. I said if I got in trouble, I wanted him as my 
attorney. 

Mr. Murriry. He prepares his cases well. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. On that same subject, I notice in your statement 
you say, “This has recently been termed an obscure committee.” Who 
made that charge ? 

Mr. Murrny. I hate to answer that question, but I guess I will have 
to. It was made in an article in the February issue of the American 
Legion magazine under the name of the national commander. Hav- 
ing been national commander of the American Legion, I know that 
the national commander cannot write all the articles that come out 
under his name. I think, frankly, that he would not have used that 
description if he had had time to check, because I have no quarrel 
with the national commander. I think he is a nice fellow and I think 
a good Legionnaire. 

Mr. Jupp. Would the gentleman yield? May I say, Mr. Murphy, 
he spoke of you in the most complimentary terms to this committee 
2 days ago. 

Mr. Murruy. We spoke from the same platform out in Iowa about 
2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I didn’t know that I was going to put you in an 
embarrassing position. I am sorry it was the National Commander’s 
article that said that. 

Mr. Murrny. I might say I was a little bit hurt by that. That barb 
was a little bit sharp. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I was hurt once by an article in the Legion 
Magazine which called me an obscure, back-bench leftwinger, what- 
ever that is. But I found out later the national office had nothing 
to do with it, and it was merely the opinion of the writer, and I will 
put my obscurity and backbenchness and leftwingedness against his 
anytime. Perhaps we neither should feel too hurt about it. 

I was interested in another thing, Mr. Murphy. On page 21 of 
your statement you said: 

The pseudoauthorities on UNESCO laid end to end would and do reach from 
Florida to California via Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas and Houston. 

I knew the trail probably would lead through Chicago, Dallas and 
Houston and to southern California, but I didn’t know that it went 
through Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mureuy. Yes. That is where the ineffable Henry W. MacFar- 
land lives. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Is he the American Flag Committee? 

Mr. Murreny. He is the committee. 

Mr. Jupp. Is he the man you refer to on page 14 as one of 
“UNESCO’s most violent and prolific critics” ? 
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Mr. Murpny. No, I wasn’t referring to a man, Dr. Judd, when I 
wrote that. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask whom you were referring to? 

Mr. Mureny. I was referring to a lady, eminent in the field of 
antiweueenss journalism. Do I have to name her? 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t know whom you are talking about. 

Mr. Murruy. Florence Fowler Lyons of Los Angeles, who with 
Gerald L. K. Smith and others, was one of the instigators of the 
terrific turmoil and riot which prevailed out there concerning 
UNESCO, where most disgraceful demonstrations took place in ap- 
pearances before the school board. She is the author of the numbered 
23 charges which we specifically answer in our report. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t know if it is an evidence of obscurity or not, but 
I never heard of her before. 

Mr. Murrny. She has made a career of UNESCO; she is not highly 
paid, but it is a career of sorts. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Outside the Legion, and I don’t think you meant 
to term anybody in the Legion as psetidoauthor ities on UNESCO, out- 
side of that, what kind of people are these people like the woman 
you named, whom also I never heard of, and this MacFarland that I 
never heard of before, what sort of people are they ¢ 

Mr. Murrny. They are people in different organizations. I think 
some of them are pretty well known to you. The am: izing thing about 
it to me is that they all repeat very glibly these general c ha arges against 
UNESCO without a scintilla of documentation or evidence. 

It appears, frankly, from time to time in such publications as the 
Mercury, which at times has gone completely overboard, and in some 
of the publications of the “Vigilante Women of America”—pardon 
me, “Vigilant Women of Americ va,’ and some of the publications of 
Merwyn. K. Hart and many, many others. There are, dozens of 
them. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Are they an ilk similar to Gerald L. K. Smith 
and company ? 

Mr. Murpuy. If ne y aren’t, at times they talk the same language. 
That is the reason I said, Dr. Judd, when you were speaking of your 
duty, which I recognize, I think it is the duty of the Congress to begin 
a serious investigation of those forces in America. There was a time 
during the early part of the war when we felt it necessary to investi- 
gate the activities of the German-American Bund; in my opinion the 
insidiousness of these organizations in America today is so bad that 
the German-American Bund, as a danger, didn’t even compare to it. 
They are further right than the Bund ever thought of being. Some- 
body has said they are 200 degrees to the right of Louis XIV. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think you have a point there. I received a 
very nasty document once from southern California charging me with 
being all sorts of a terrible person, and signed by some woman whose 
name I don’t happen to have at the moment. I intended to throw it 
in the wastebasket, and some newspaper reporter was in my office and 
I got it out and said, “Did you ever hear of this person ? 

‘He said, “Why don’t you call the Department of Justice? They 
may have something.” 

I found the woman had been indicted once for being a member of 
the German-American Bund. So I wasn’t too concerned about it. 
I wasn’t in the beginning, but it seemed to indicate that type. 
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I made the comment one time on the floor and also in a committee 
that I couldn’t understand why most of the crackpot mail that comes 
into my office comes from Dallas, Houston, or southern California. 
Nobody seemed to resent it. I got 1 or 2 letters. I think the people 
down there admit it. I asked the question then, what causes them to 
congregate there and nobody has told me. 

Mr. Murrny. I I am not going to attempt to answer that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I was interested in another statement in which 
you seem to indicate that Life magazine had attempted to make some 
determination of what percentage of the delegates had read this 
report. 

Mtr, Mureny. That is in Mr. Haight’s letter. He is referring there 
to the fact that 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It is on page 29. 

Mr. Murrny. Life printed a rather vigorous editorial criticizing 
the action. They referred to what they thought to be the fact, that 
very few of the delegates were informed as to the nature and content 
of our report. He is referring to the fact that on the floor of the con- 
vention the Life representative e had made an informal check, which is 
correct, as I can vouch for, because I saw them doing it, witnessed it 
myself. 

‘Mr. Hays of Ohio. Did they mention a figure ? 

Mr. Mureny. They did have something. I don’t know how pre- 
cisely accurate it was. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Very small? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Having been to national conventions, it is no 
reflection on the members that they don’t read the report. It may be 
true in a good many conventions that they don’t have the time. 

Mr. Mvurpny. The Legion right now is undertaking a change in its 
convention procedures which will permit much more adequate study 
of the resolutions and other matters before the convention, which I 
hope will be adopted. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Are you submitting a copy of your report to the 
convention for the record here? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, am. And I will be very glad, if the committee 
members wish, to send each one of them a copy. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Is it to be part of the record ? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. Without objection, we will have that as part of 
the record. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 736-793.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. One other question. I was very much inter- 
ested in the statement you made a little bit ago when you said you 
would like to go back to 1898 but we can’t do it. I agree it would 
be a lot easier for us in Congress and a lot more comfortable, and we 
might not have to go back that far. I hada great uncle who was a 
Member of Congress rior to World War I, 1912 on, and he only 
worked a couple of cS a week and about 3 months out of the 
year. It would be nicer to do it that way. 

The question I have is, Do you believe that those who oppose our 
participation not only in UNESCO but in any world organization, 
I am not speaking of the Legion now, the commander said the Le- 
gion didn’t oppose the United Nations, to name only one, there are 
a group of people who oppose the United States participating in any 
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organization, I don’t care what it is; do you think they realize you 
can’t go back or not ? 

Mr. Mureny. Fr ankly, Mr. Congressman, it has been impossible 
for me to evaluate their thinking. I have found them criticizing all 
of our international cooperations during the administration of Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Truman, and now with equal vigor the administration 
of President Eisenhower in the field of foreign relations. 

I have never yet seen any substitute for what we are presently do- 
ing offered by these people. They have, insofar as I am able to de- 
termine, nothing but a program of complete negation. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I submit to the com- 
mittee that in my experience in Congress very rarely have we had as 
fine a presentation, as thorough and complete a statement, showing 
as much exhaustive study as we have had today from my friend of 
30 years from Iowa. 

Mr. Morpny. Fifty. 

Mr. LeCompte. Yes. I was trying to act as young as we could, 
Ray. 

I might say for the benefit of the committee that I have known 
Ray just about as long as I can remember. I went to school with his 
late and distinguished brother. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Is he from your congressional district ? 

Mr. LeCompte. No. We don’t happen to live in the same district 
nor are we members of the same political party, but this does not in 
any way affect my deep affection for Ray. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I didn’t know what his politics were. I was 
going to say that if he wasn’t from your district he would make a 
good Congressman. 

Mr. Murpny. There is another district or two that I would rather 
run in than against him. 

Mr. LeComere. Thank you for that, Ray. 

I would like to say that Mr. Murphy has and always has had the 
esteem and the affection of the American Legion of Iowa. It was 
shown in the vote at Miami when the 109 deleg: ites did register their 
support of Ray’s position. There is nobody ‘that is held in higher 
esteem in the Legion in Iowa than Mr. Murphy, one of two men who 
has been national commander of the American Legion. 

The hearing has gone on so long, although we could profitably spend 
the whole afternoon, that I will not take much time. I do want to say, 
however, that Ray Murphy is a very fine example of the kind of man 
we frequently produce out in lowa. We are awfully proud of him at 
all times. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pircuer. Mr. Murphy, we know that no international organi- 
zation is perfect, and I think most of us agree with your stand. But 
with your knowledge of UNESCO and your long study of it, what are 
the principal faults with it? I know it has to have some. 

Mr. Mureny. Yes. I think the faults that UNESCO had were in 
a sense growing pains. I think that some of the early people who 
went with UNESCO, like Huxley, for example, and perhaps some 
of our own people, were at that time riding very high in a feeling of 
optimism that the world had just about reached the stage where we 
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were going to have no more wars and it was time to make the whole 
world over. 

I think they suspected that through UNESCO they were going to 
be able to do that. You gentlemen as practical members of the Con- 
gress know that no organization with an appropriation like UNESCO 
hes is going to do very much of anything. I think they overshot the 
mark as to their capabilities, and I think they bragged entirely too 
much. I think they did have some of these socialistic and communis- 
tic fringes in evidence at that time. I again want to emphasize all 
organizations of that period did have. 

I think the great benefit and the way that UNESCO can best serve 
is as a catalyst in the battle for the minds of men, bringing together 
the most brilliant people of the world, including the United States, 
to meet together and to exchange ideas and to help each other that 
way. 

I don’t think that they have accomplished too much yet in that field. 
Maybe with the battlelines apparently being drawn now with Russia 
back in there and her satellite countries being back in, maybe they 
never can. We will have to see about that. I think the shortcom- 
ings are just that they had too ambitious ideas and were unable to 
fulfill them. I think the programs that they have had have been 
very good. I think some of them have been very wonderful, very 
little heard of. I think, for example, their program for the develop- 
ment of the arid lands of this Nation and the rest of the world can 
well be one of the most productive programs that any organization 
ever undertook. Yet that is not done through manpower. They 
don’t have it. It isn’t done through money. They don’t have it. 
It is done through the assembly of the brains of our country together 
with the brains of the other countries in that field. 

Some of their programs, such as the fundamental education pro- 
grams, are essential, it seems to me, to our gaining a foothold for our 
ideas in the countries on almost every continent, including our own, 
and in Mexico, the Central American countries and certainly the 
South American countries. 

Mr. Puwcuer. Do you think it is more realistic or more down to 
earth as we would say today than it was to start with? 

Mr. Murruy. It certainly is. I think in the sum total perhaps all 
this criticism, unjust and uninformed, as a great deal of it is, has 
served to put our representatives to UNESCO, our Commission, and 
the State Department, and UNESCO generally on their mettle. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Probably some of this criticism has been maybe for 
the betterment of UNESCO? 

Mr. Murpuy. I think so. I think you watch your step more care- 
fully and you learn something. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Murphy, I enjoyed your inter- 
esting statement just as much as I enjoyed reading your report when 
you sent it to me last summer. You mentioned, on page 10, the 5 
specific charges that were made against UNESCO, all of which you 
have found to be without foundation. I assume those are the 3 
charges which represented the basis of opposition to UNESCO within 
the Legion itself ? 

Mr. Murrpny. They were the basic charges. Then in our report, 
as you may recall, Mr. Bentley, we then took seriatim a series of 23 
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numbered charges. ‘Those charges were taken from Florence Fowler 
Lyons’ article, she being, as I said, probably the most prolific re- 
searcher and propagandist against UNESCO there is in Americ: 
today. So, we felt that there ‘could be no better author ity. She had 
been put forward to us as an authority by those who were against 
UNESCO. We were referred to her material, and therefore we 
itemized those 23 specific matters. 

Mr. Bentiey. There has been some criticism of UNESCO apart 
from these three specific charges which I don’t think has been confined 
to the Legion, and I think has been advanced in pretty good faith. 
You have touched on 1 or 2 of them briefly. The first one is that 
UNESCO has been, at least in the past, in its ideas and projects rather 
grandiose, or even extravagant and wasteful, you might say ? 

Mr. Murrny. I suspect so, to some extent. I can’t say how waste- 
ful, because I don’t know how much money they threw away. I think 
undoubtedly that some of it was not productive. 

Mr. Bentiey. Grandiosity would be a word you would accept ? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes. 

Mr. Brentiry. The second charge that some of us have heard 
against UNESCO is very frankly the inability of the organization 
itself to fulfill its own objectives with the present participation of the 
Soviets and the satellite delegates; in other words, that no matter how 
well meaning the organization may be, if the Russians and the satel- 
lites are in there, as they are in other international organizations, their 
ability to effectively hamstring the work of the organization is there? 

Mr. Mureny. That certainly isa danger. I haven't any doubt but 
what Russia has moved into UNESCO, as one member of your com- 
mittee pointed out, Communists move in everywhere, in order to 
further their own ends and probably to wreck an organization which 
seemed to them to be making some progress in the field that they 
wanted to dominate, that is, the so-called submerged and underprivi- 
leged nations of the world, to which they are sending their money 
and their propaganda at this time. 

I think they are in there, of course, not for cooperation but for 
wrecking. 

Mr. Bentiry. Then, sir, you yourself would express a legitimate 
doubt that as long as the Communists are there that UNESCO could 
carry out the objectives for which it was originally intended ? 

Mr. Murpny. I would say that it would prob: ably be more difficult 
because of Russia’s participation, as long as the Iron Curtain is still 
down. If Russia, perchance, and I don’t look forward to that possi- 
bility with any great optimism, if Russia, perchance, for one reason 
or another, were to lift the Iron Curtain, so that the ideas of the rest 
of the world could permeate and penetrate there as communistic ideas 
have penetrated elsewhere, then I think we could go ahead. I think 
we have to go ahead in UNESCO now if for no other reason than that 
Russia is in it, go ahead the best we can. 

I think if we had been able to anticipate what happened in the 
United Nations that we would never have had any United Nations. I 
think we are stuck with the United Nations. I think we have to con- 
tinue in the United Nations. It isn’t a matter of love and affection for 
anybody or anything. It is a matter of self-preservation. That is 
what I think is true in a degree of UNESCO. 
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Mr. Bentixy. The third objection, which you may recall, from our 
own study mission report of 1953, was our feeling that UNESCO was 
guilty of having failed to take a strong anti- Communist stand, and 
until they did they would never really be able to be effective as "they 
could be otherwise. 

Mr. Murpny. I, perhaps, should say I thought I should as to your 
opening remarks, Mr. Bentley; our report was confined largely to 
Legion sources, you see, and those complaints which were emanating 
from Legion sources. That is one reason we didn’t spend as much time 
on these matters in which you are properly interested. 

I don’t know, frankly, I have given this some thought, whether you 
can expect any international organization as an organization to which 
the Communist nations are admitted, of which they are a part, to be 
an instrument directly of anti-Communist action. I think you have to 
accomplish your purposes for the free world by dominating the organ- 
ization against them, as, for example, has been done now in Japan, 
where again Russia has tried to seat Red China in UNESCO, and 
again has failed by a very substantial majority, by the excellent efforts 
of our own representative, Dr. Spilhaus, along with others, of course. 

I think we have to fight them the way the cards fall for the time 
being. I am not happy about their presence because I thought we 
could make some hay with them away. 

Mr. Bentiey. Don’t you feel an organization set up and defined 
with basic principles and basic objectives should take a strong stand 
against a world movement, such as communism, which is out to over- 
throw and subvert those very principles? 

Mr. Murreny. I don’t know. If the United Nations is able to do 
that, and if the other international organizations are able to do that, 
then I see no reason why UNESCO shouldn’t attempt it. But I don’t 
think UNESCO is equipped to carry the ball by itself. 

Mr. Bentiey. We have heard much stronger denunciation of the 
Communists in the United Nations than in UNESCO; don’t you think 
that is true? 

Mr. Mureny. I think that is quite true. I think that is because of 
the nature of the Organization. The United Nations is specifically a 
debating society of sorts, where people do exchange very strong views, 
especially did during the days of Vishinsky. It doesn’t seem to me 
that UNESCO is that type of organization or should not be. 

Mr. Bentiry. I know that our study mission after its report in 1953 
felt that that was one of the fundamental weaknesses that UNESCO 
had displayed up to that time. 

Mr. Mureny. I certainly think that is something that requires your 
constant observation and study, because certainly we want to make it 
an instrument that will further the progress of the free world, if 
possible. 

Mr. Bentiey. May I sum up, sir, by referring to these 3 criticisms, 
I won’t call them charges, criticisms of UNESCO that I have referred 
to, none of which you specifically dealt with in your own special 
committee report. Don’t you feel that because of the nature of these 
criticisms and because of the admitted legitimacy of some of them that 
this subcommittee or a special committee would have a right to con- 
tinue to investigate UNESCO on those grounds? 
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Mr. Murpuy. I think you have that right. I think you have a con- 
tinuing duty. I realize that you have some other 60 international 
or ganizations over which you have to ride herd to an extent. You 
can’t spend all your time on UNESCO. 

Mr. Benttry. Perhaps there are none as controversial. 

Mr. Murreny. Not at the moment. 

Mr. Gorpon. Are there any more questions? We certainly want to 
thank you, Mr. Murphy, for your appearance. The meeting stands 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:40 a. m., in room 
G-8, United States Capitol, the Honorable A. S. J. Carnahan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) , presiding. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. The committee will come to order. We are con- 
tinuing hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. 

I have a statement of J. D. Zellerbach, president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., which is submitted for the record. It will be in- 
cluded as a part of the hearings. 

I also have a statement filed on behalf of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which will be filed as a part of the record. 

(The statements referred to are at pp. 117-122.) 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Our first witness this morning is Mr. Greever 
Allan, Director, International Service, Bureau of Transportation, 
Post Office Department. Mr. Allan, do you have a prepared state- 
ment ? 


STATEMENT OF GREEVER ALLAN, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. Atxan. Yes, sir, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We would ask that you present your prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Auxan. Thank you, sir. First, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to thank you and the members of the committee for this opportunity 
to come before you and discuss with your committee the Universal 
Postal Union. 

The Universal Postal Union, for the first years known as the 
General Postal Union, was formed in 1874 at Bern, Switzerland, by 
22 countries, including the United States. Today there are 93 mem- 
bers. The objectives of the Union are set forth in article 1 of the 
convention which reads as follows: 

1. The countries between which the present convention is concluded form, 
under the name of the Universal Postal Union, a single territory for the recipro- 
cal exchange of correspondence. 

2. The purpose of the Union is to assure the organization and improvement of 


the various postal services and to promote, in that sphere, the development of 
international cooperation. 
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The headquarters, called the International Bureau, is at Bern, 
Switzerland, under the supervision of a director. The staff of the 
International Bureau, including the director, is comprised of 33 regu- 
lar and 3 auxiliary employees. The total net expense of the Union 
in 1955 amounted to about $410,000 and the United States’ share will 
be approximately $17,840. 

The supreme authority of the Union is the congress which is sched- 
uled to meet once every 5 years. An interim administrative group, 
the Executive and Liaison Commission composed of 20 member coun- 
tries, was established by the Paris congress in 1947 and meets once 
each year. Its primary role is to supervise the general activities of 
the International Bureau and to assure the continuity of the work of 
the Union in the intervals between congresses. The United States is 
a member of this Commission. 

Each congress establishes in the Convention a ceiling for the ex- 
penses of the Union. Members are divided into 7 classes which pay 
from 7 to 25 units. The United States pays 25 units (class I) for 
our membership and 15 units (class III) for the whole of the United 
States Territories, possessions, and territories under trusteeship. By 
virtue of these payments the United States is entitled to two votes in 
the congresses. This system of division of the expenses has not been 
modified since the foundation of the Union except that the number 
of classes was increased from 6 to 7 by the Paris congress of 1878. 

As a result of action taken by the Paris congress ot 1947, the Uni- 
versal Postal Union became a specialized agency of the United Nations 
on July 1, 1948. One of the distinguishing features of the Universal 
Postal Union is its real universal character whereas some internation- 
al organizations are much more limited in their spheres of action. 
The UPU concerns itself primarily with technical problems and ways 
of improving the International Postal Service throughout the world. 
It is confronted with very few political or economic questions. 

The record of t:. organization almost speaks for itself. Any 
international organi. vion that has survived and continued to serve 
the entire world so well with a minimum of difficulty and expense for 
82 years must merit the support of the United States and its continued 
participation in its activities. 

Mr. Chairman, that, in brief, is the organizational setup of the 
Universal Postal Union and covers its activities. 

I am at your disposal, and any of the members of the committee. 
to answer any questions which you might have in mind concerning 
the activities of the organization. 

Mr. Carnanuan. Thank you, Mr. Allan, for the statement. T am 
sure the members will have some questions they will want to ask you. 
I notice you say that there are 93 members. That is more members 
than there are nations in the world, is it not ? 

Mr. Auuan. No, sir. There are actually more autonomous postal 
administrations than 93. Some of these have not as yet adhered to the 
Union, but there are only a few in this class. 

Mr. CarnanAn. That prompts another question. I was going to 
ask you: Are there places in the world where they do not adhere 
to the Universal Postal Union? 

Mr. Aan. They adhere, sir, but they are prevented by virtue of 
the requirements of sovereignty from membership. <A typical example 
is the Ryukyu Islands. They maintain, and have an autonomous postal 
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administration, but they are at present under the military trusteeship 
of the United States. 

For all intents and purposes, so far as postal activities are con- 
cerned, the Ryukyu Islands operate a postal service. But they are 
prevented from full membership in the Universal Postal Union 
because they are not a sovereignty at this time. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. The rules and plans for the handling of mail does 
extend practically over the whole world ? 

Mr. AuLANn. That is correct, sir, it does. It is estimated today that 
here in our country we have a population of about 165 million people. 
It is also estimated that there are about 1,735 million people in the 
world. The organization of which I am director, the Internationa] 
Service, actually is furnishing postal service to those 1,735 million 
people. 

We admit many of them do not receive services because of illiteracy, 
and so forth, but the facilities are there to provide mail service to 
practically the entire world. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Is the name still as it was in the beginning, the 
Universal Postal Union ? 

Mr. Auwan. It isthe Universal Postal Union. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. It started out as the Universal Postal Union ? 

Mr. Autxan. It started out as the General Postal Union. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. With 22 countries? 

Mr. Atnan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHan. The headquarters has always been in Bern ? 

Mr. AuLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Who is the director general ? 

Mr. Atuan. Dr. Fritz Hess, a Swiss. 

Mr. CarnaHan. What term is he elected for? 

Mr. Atuan. He serves at the pleasure of the members of the 
Union, the Congress being the supreme authority. It is mandatory 
that he retire at age 65. 

Mr. CarnaHan. How long has Dr. Hess been director ? 

Mr. Auuan. He has been director since 1950. He was previously 
the Director General of Posts of Switzerland, and a very able and 
capable man, in my estimation. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. We would be interested in just a little further ex- 

planation of the method of contributing to the expense of the organiza- 
tion. You state that contributions are according to units? 
_Mr. Attan. Yes; it is on a pro rata basis. There are 7 classes: 
The first class contributes 25 units, the second class 20 units, third 
class 15 units, fourth class 10 units, fifth class 5 units, sixth class 3 
units, and the seventh 1 unit. 

Mr. Carnauan. What is a unit? 

Mr. Atian. A unit is a pro rata share of the expenses, the total 
expenses. 

Mr. Carnanan. A definite number of dollars? 

Mr. Atnan. It can be converted to dollars. In this instance I have 
it in Swiss francs. 

Mr. Carnanan. It is a specified number of Swiss francs, then ? 

Mr. Atian. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Carnauan. In dollars, how much is a unit? Or, give it in 
Swiss francs. 
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Mr. Aan. It is 1,754,298 Swiss francs, divided by 918, or 1,911 
Swiss francs per unit, which is equal to about $446. 

Mr. Carnanan. A unit is, then, a specified amount of currency? 

Mr. Auian. That is correct, sir. Upon joining the Union or becom- 
ing a member, the class to which a country is assigned is determined 
by consultation with the Swiss Government as to what class that 
country will be assigned. Normally, we find some of the countries 
actually overstepping their means; in other words, a smaller country 
which you and I, after an evaluation, might think should ny be in 
the fifth class will ask to be assigned to the second or third class for 
prestige purposes. 

The expenses of the Union have been guarded very closely, as will 
be seen from my statement, that the United States share per year 
is less than $18,000. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have the percentage of the United States 
contribution, the percentage of the total budget ? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, sir. It is about 4.35 percent of the total. 

Mr, Carnanan. I notice in your statement you say that there was 
set up a governing body in 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. Attan. The interim organization, called the Executive Liaison 
Commission. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is it in continuous session ? 

Mr. Arian. No; it normally meets once a year for a period of about 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. I am sorry I am late, Mr. Chairman. I have no ques- 
tions at this time. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. I just came in. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Is there some agree- 
ment worked out by which we have a rate base for Canada’s mail to 
France; is that done by agreement ? 

Mr. Attan. Yes, sir. Congresses of the UPU meet once each 5 
years. The result of those congresses is a convention, which we con- 
sider as a treaty between nations. That establishes the methods and 
procedures for the exchange of mail, and within the framework of that 
convention there is set up the various basic units of weight and rates 
of porege for mails. 

The UPU Congress realizing that there are variations in economic 
conditions in countries, does permit a reduction or increase from the 
basic postage rate. So that we do in the final analysis have a basic 
postage rate within maximums and minimums. It gives us an ap- 
proach at least to uniformity of postage throughout the world. Nat- 
urally, there are economic factors that enter into the postage rates 
such as the value of currency in one country or another. But, basic- 
ally, there is a uniformity in rates and weight units. Each country, 
also guarantees the freedom of transit of another country’s mail 
across its territories. These are the bases for the exchanges of mails 
between countries. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you. I was going to ask you just a little 
further along the line of the chairman: The costs of the Union are 
fixed some way. By unit, I suppose? 

Mr. Auian. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. LeCompte. We pay a total of 40 units, if I understand your 
statement ? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. LeComrre. Other countries have varying amounts of units? 

Mr. Auan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeCompre. That would seem to be a pretty fair way to deter- 
mine it, or isn’t it ? 

Mr. Autan. It is very fair. As I have pointed out in my state- 
ment, it hasn’t been changed for many, many years, which I think 
proves that it is a good system. 

Mr. LeCompte. Did you estimate the population of the world as 
something like 1,900 million ? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. The reason I asked that is that I have heard other 
estimates to as high as 214 billion. Do we have any census figures for 
some areas? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeCompre. Darkest Africa, and so forth, and the back woods? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, sir, I noted in the press not so long ago, that the 
United Nations made an estimation of the population. I happen to 
have here an estimated postal population that is served by this Postal 
Union that approaches, sir, closer to your 21% billion. This shows 
2,355 million. 

Mr. LeCompre. That is just a matter of interest. It has nothing 
to do with your statement, of course. Thank you very much. I think 
I have no other questions. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You say there are 93 
members. Is that all inclusive? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Everybody is in this? 

Mr. Atuan. No. I beg your pardon. There are a few that are not 
members. Some of the membership is covered by units such as the 
overseas territories of France or Great Britain. 

We ourselves have the whole of the territories and possessions. 

Mr. Merrow. That is about universal with 93 members ? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Merrow. Does the Universal Postal Union give advice in under- 
developed countries on setting up postal systems ? 

Mr. Attan. Yes; they maintain, sir, a service of cooperation. No 
experts are maintained within the International Bureau itself for that 
purpose. A country in need of technical assistance might make a 
request through the International Bureau, and it would try to arrange 
for such assistance from some other country. Actually, our Govern- 
ment has supported that program. We have numerous people visit- 
ing the United States from other countries who come here to study our 
postal services. Some of those arrangements are made through the 
headquarters of the Universal Postal Union. 

Mr. Merrow. You speak of the International Bureau. That is the 
executive part of the Postal Union? 

Mr. Auuan. It is the headquarters and the Secretariat, shall we say. 
It is the Director, Vice Director, and various counselors and the staff 
that maintains the management and administration. 
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Mr. Auxan. It is 1,754,298 Swiss francs, divided by 918, or 1,911 
Swiss francs per unit, which is equal to about $446. 

Mr. Carnanan. A unit is, then, a specified amount of currency ? 

Mr. Anan. That is correct, sir. Upon joining the Union or becom- 
ing a member, the class to whie h a country is assigned is determined 
by consultation with the Swiss Government as to what class that 
country will be assigned. Normally, we find some of the countries 
actually overstep ping their means; in other words, a smaller country 
which you and I, after an evaiuation, might think should only be in 
the fifth class will ask to be assigned to the second or third class for 
prestige purposes, 

The expenses of the Union have been guarded very closely, as will 
be seen from my statement, that the United States share per year 
is less than 818,000. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have the percentage of the United States 
contribution, the pere entage of the total budget ? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, sir. It is about 4.35 percent of the total. 

Mr. Carnanan. I notice in your statement you say that there was 
set up a governing body in 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. Asan. The interim organization, called the Executive Liaison 
Commission. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is it in continuous session ¢ 

Mr. Arian. No; it normally meets once a year for a period of about 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. I am sorry I am late, Mr. Chairman. I have no ques- 
tions at this time. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. I just came in. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComerr. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Is there some agree- 
ment worked out by which we have a rate base for Canada’s mail to 
France; is that done by agreement ¢ 

Mr. Auian. Yes, sir. Congresses of the UPU meet once each 5 
years. The result of those congresses is a convention, which we con- 
sider as a treaty between nations. That establishes the methods and 
procedures for the exchange of mail, and within the framework of that 
convention there is set up the various basic units of weight and rates 
of postage for mails. 

The UPU Congress realizing that there are variations in economic 
conditions in countries, does permit a reduction or increase from the 
basic postage rate. So that we do in the final analysis have a basic 
postage rate within maximums and minimums. It gives us an ap- 
proach at least to uniformity of postage throughout the world. Nat- 
urally, there are economic factors that enter into the postage rates 
such as the value of currency in one country or another. But, basic- 
ally, there is a uniformity in rates and weight units. Each country, 
also guarantees the freedom of transit of another country’s mail 
across its territories. These are the bases for the exchanges of mails 
between countries. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you. I was going to ask you just a little 
further along the line of the chairman: The costs of the Union are 
fixed some way. By unit, I suppose? 

Mr. Attn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. LeComrpre. We pay a total of 40 units, if I understand your 
statement ? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. LeCompre. Other countries have varying amounts of units? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeCompre. That would seem to be a pretty fair way to deter- 
mine it, or isn’t it ? 

Mr. Auuan. It is very fair. As I have pointed out in my state- 
ment, it hasn’t been changed for many, many years, which I think 
proves that it is a good system. 

Mr. LeCompre. Did you estimate the population of the world as 
something like 1,900 million 2 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. The reason I asked that is that I have heard other 
estimates to as high as 214 billion. Do we have any census figures for 
some areas? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeComrpre. Darkest Africa, and so forth, and the back woods? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes, sir, I noted in the press not so long ago, that the 
United Nations made an estimation of the population. I happen to 
have here an estimated postal population that 1s served by this Postal 
Union that approaches, sir, closer to your 21% billion. This shows 
2,355 million. 

Mr. LeComrrr. That is just a matter of interest. It has nothing 
to do with your statement, of course. Thank you very much. I think 
T have no other questions. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You say there are 93 
members. Is that all inclusive? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Everybody is in this? 

Mr. Atian. No. I beg your p: ardon. There are a few that are not 
members. Some of the membership is covered by units such as the 
overseas territories of France or Great Britain. 

We ourselves have the whole of the territories and possessions. 

Mr. Merrow. That is about universal with 93 members ? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Merrow. Does the Universal Postal Union give advice in under- 
developed countries on setting up postal systems ? 

Mr. Atian. Yes; they maintain, sir, a service of cooperation. No 
experts are maintained within the International Bureau itself for that 
purpose. A country in need of technical assistance might make a 
request through the International Bureau, and it would try to arrange 
for such assistance from some other country. Actually, our Govern- 
ment has supported that program. We have numerous people visit- 
ing the United States from other countries who come here to study our 
postal services. Some of those arrangements are made through the 
headquarters of the Universal Postal Union. 

Mr. Merrow. You speak of the International Bureau. That is the 
executive part of the Postal Union ? 

Mr. Auxan. It is the headquarters and the Secretariat, shall we say. 
It is the Director, Vice Director, and various counselors and the staff 
that maintains the management and administration. 
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Mr. Merrow. I have been there. I think it is a very fine building 
and an excellent arrangement. The International Bureau, then, is 
the executive part and the Secretariat of the Universal Postal Union ? 

Mr. Autan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. The various countries follow, then, the suggestions 
that are made by the Postal Congress fairly well ? 

Mr. Atuan. Yes, sir; there is very good cooperation. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have any serious problems before the Union 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Attan. No; we do not have any serious ones that I know of. 
One of the primary subjects which is in the foreground today is the 
transportation rates to be paid international air carriers. I think 
that one will receive a great deal of consideration at the next Congress 
of the Union, which will convene, incidentally, at Ottawa, Canada, 
in 1957. 

As I pointed out in my statement, we have very few political prob- 
lems. However, in the past few years we have had the same political 
problems as some of the other United Nations organizations or 
agencies, and that is the question of who is the representative of 
China. China is listed as a member of the Union. Up until this 
time the representatives of the Republic of China have been admitted 
to the meetings as the representatives of that country. There have 
been protestations by members from behind the Iron Curtain that the 
true representatives of China should be the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public. That, I think, is about the only political question we have had 
in the past few years. 

Mr. Merrow. If this Congress which convenes in 1957 comes up 
with a rate recommendation, that recommendation would cover the 
rates for the international carrying of mail; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Aan. Yes, it establishes the rate which one postal admin- 
istration can charge another postal administration for the handling of 
its mail. It has no bearing whatsoever on what, for example, the 
United States would pay to the American-flag carriers for the trans- 
portation of our mail. But if we, for example, were to handle some 
mail for a third country, such as Mexico, which would send mail across 
the United States for Great Britain, the convention establishes the 
maximum rate we can charge Mexico. 

The convention does establish a norm but it has no effect on the 
rates for the transportation of our mail. 

Mr. Merrow. Suppose there should be a disagreement in an indi- 
vidual country on that maximum rate; then what? 

Mr. Atuan. Of course, every member country has a right, a sov- 
ereign right, to take a reservation to the convention on such a mat- 
ter as that. I might say that, as far as I know, in the history of 
conventions, there has never been such a reservation. It actually 
is a — ited rate, when you get to it. The majority of the coun- 
tries, realizing the necessity for adherence to these principles, go 
along —_ well. 

Mr. Merrow. That is an interesting history, that there has never 
been a reservation on any of these agreements which have been reached 
at a Congress of the Postal Union. 

Mr. Auxan. That is with respect to rates. There have been res- 
ervations. 

Mr. Merrow. In other matters? 
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Mr. Atuan. Yes. For instance, there is a reservation in a present 
convention that we are obligated to take by virtue of our domestic 
laws. The Universal Postal Convention states that administration 
shall provide free postage for raised print for the blind. At the mo- 
ment our domestic legislation gives a very, very cheap rate, but it is 
not free. So, there is a reservation in the convention which says that 
those countries which cannot meet this obligation may be permitted 
to utilize their domestic rates. 

There are a few general reservations, but nothing with respect to 
the rates. 

Mr. Merrow. Do many countries have that particular reservation 
on that matter you just mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Axxan. It is a general reservation, which permits those who 

cannot fulfill the convention requirements to handle it in that way. 
To my knowledge, and I happened to have been at the Brussels Con- 
gress when this point was raised, the United States and Japan were two 
of the countries that could not meet the requirements. We raised the 
point. A general reservation was placed in the final protocol to take 
care of the situation. 

Mr. Merrow. This is like every other specialized agency, of course, 
that it has no power toenforce. If an individual country decides that 
it wants to make a reservation or wants to do differently, it may do so? 

Mr. Atian. That is correct. They all have that sovereign right. 

Mr. Merrow. So there could be absolutely no interference with sov- 
ereignty, just as in the other agencies / 

Mr. Arian. That is correct. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorvon. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I notice, Mr. Allan, in 
your statement that there are 93 members. Is the U.S.S. R. a member 
in this organization ? 

Mr. AtiAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorpvon. What is her proportionate share? According to your 
statement, we are paying $17,840. What is the U. S. S. R. paying? 

Mr. Arian. The U.S. S. R. is in the first class. That means that 
they pay 25 units, the same that we pay for the United States, or about 
$11,150 in 1955. 

I might say also, sir, that we have membership for the whole terri- 
tories and possessions for which we pay 15 units ($6,690). Also among 
the members are Byelorussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Ukraine. 

Mr. Gorpon. So the satellite countries are members, also ? 

Mr. ALLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pincuer. Mr. Allan, you state here that the staff is comprised 
of 36 regular members and 36 auxiliary employees. 

Mr. Aian. I believe 33 regulars and 3 auxiliary. 

Mr. Pincuer. That is right. That constitutes the total of the 
$410,000 ; the staff spends that $410,000 ? 

Mr. Atian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prucurr. Is this $17,840, our share, paid out of a United Nations 
fund ? 

Mr. Arian. No, sir. It is paid out of funds appropriated by the 
Congress to the Post Office Department for this purpose. 
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Mr. Purcuer. Of course, your salary comes out of the Post Office 
Department ? 

Mr. Autan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piutcuer. You were speaking to Mr. Merrow a while ago con- 
cerning the fact that we agreed to carry Mexico’s mail to Canada, 
and say the cost of that mail was more than the rate, in other words, 
the carrier has more than the rate, who absorbs that—the Post Office 
Department of the United States ¢ 

Mr. ALLAN. Yes. 

Mr. Pincuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnauAn. How are the nations represented in the Congress? 

Mr. Awan. By postal technicians who are designated by their gov- 
ernments. That is the basic principle. We do find at some Congresses 
that some of the smaller countries are represented by members of 
the diplomatic corps. Occasionally that is a slight disadvantage to 
the work of the Congress, because nermally those representatives are 
not familiar with the technical aspects of the problem. Normally 
I would say, however, that the majority of the representatives are 
postal officials. 

Mr. Carnauan. Is there one delegate or a group of delegates from 
a country ¢ 

Mr. Auitan. There is no limitation. Normally the United States 
delegation to a Congress would be comprised of from 5 to 7 persons. 
To one of the Executive Liaison Commission meetings we generally 
have 2 or 3 in the delegation. 

Mr. Carnauwan. In voting in the Congress, is there one vote per 
member ? 

Mr. AuLAn. Yes, sir. We have 2 votes, 1 for the United States and 
1 for the Territories and possessions. 

Mr. Carnauan. Of the $410,000, the annual budget, does the expense 
of delegates to the Congress, the administrative group, come from 
that budget ? 

Mr. Auxian. Yes; for one person. The convention provides that 
one delegate from each member country shall be reimbursed a round- 
trip fare from his country to the site of the meeting. 

Mr. Pitcurr. That would give us two! We have 1 membership 
for the United States and 1 for our Territories. 

Mr. AuiAn. No, sir; we only hold membership on the committee 
for the United States. I might say in connection with membership 
on that Commission, the convention also provides that no country may 
succeed itself more than once. The United States has now been a 
member for two terms so that after Ottawa the United States will 
no longer be a member of the Commission. 

Mr. Carnauan. What is the relationship between the Postal Union 
and the Swiss Government ? 

Mr. Atuan. The Swiss Government merely acts as an organization 
of surveillance on matters relating to the employment of per- 
sonnel and other business affairs in coordination with the Executive 
and Liaison Commission. In the organizational setup, the Congress 
is the supreme authority, and then the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mission, which works with the Swiss Government. I would say, sir, 
that the primary function, and I have been dealing in this activity 
for about 10 years, for the Swiss Government is to advance funds for 
the operation of the Union. 
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Mr. CarnaHAn. I presume most of the employees are Swiss? 

Mr. Atnan. Yes; the majority are, and especially in the lower- 
salary grades. However, other nationals are on the staff; there is an 
Kgyptian, an Indian, a Belgian, two Frenchmen, a Chilean, and an 
Englishman. Actually, they asked the United States if we did not 
have someone who would be interested in a statt position. At the 
time we had no one that seemed to be interested in such an assignment. 
I would say the international bureau is very international In scope 
with respect to the employees. 

Mr. Carnanan,. Are the salaries such that the jobs might not be 
attractive ¢ 

Mr. Atian. To a United States citizen; that is correct. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions ¢ 

Mr. Gorpvon. In a previous question I asked about the 93 members, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe, for the record, it would be well to have 
placed in the record the names of those member countries. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Auxan. I will do that. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix on p. 804.) 

Mr. CarnAHAN. Would you briefly sum up for us some of the major 
benefits to the United States from the Postal Union? 

Mr. Auian. Yes, indeed. It might be interesting for you to know 
that this union was the idea of an American. It was Montgomery 
Blair, who was the Postmaster General under Abraham Lincoln, who 
put forth the idea of this union. We have always been quite proud 
that a citizen of the United States was its principal promoter. 

I think the greatest benefit that is derived from our membership in 
this union is that it provides for the formation between all the member 
countries of a single postal territory for the reciprocal exchange of 
mails. You know, I am sure, of some of our domestic problems i in 
other fields where we have nonuniformity of State laws. Similarly, 
you can perceive what we might be up against from a standpoint of 
operating an International Postal Service if we had every country 
with varied rates and conditions, and it would be a chaotic, I believe, 
as if we had a postal service in each State in this Union. This Post: il 
Union does provide for the world, a single postal territory. I think 
that is probably one of the greatest benefits. 

Next, it establishes uniformity of postage rates and weights 
throughout the world. It guarantees the freedom of transit for mail 
of the member countries throughout the entire territory of the union. 

We are obligated, for ex: umple, to transit closed mails coming from 
Japan and going to France through our territory without. inter- 
ference. That is a most desirable thing. We must face the facts, that 
in times of emergency, sometimes, it isn’t always adhered to. But it 
is certainly a good principle for postal service. The convention of 
the union establishes uniform rates which one country may charge 
another member country for handling its mail in transit. 

Last, but certainly not least, is that it affords postal personnel of 
postal administrations an opportunity for the exchange of ideas in a 
technical field. 

I think those are the primary benefits we derive from membership in 
the UPU. 

Mr. Carnanan, One other thing. I didn’t get clear on whether or 
not the Postal Union carries on a {echnical assistance program. 
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Mr. Auian. It does carry on a technical assistance program only to 
this extent; that of assisting the requesting postal administration to 
obtain technical assistance from other countries. They do not have a 
technical staff set up as such for that purpose. A member country 
can say, “We want the assistance of an expert on postal money orders,” 
and the International Bureau would try to arrange such an assign- 
ment. It is just a clearinghouse for such requests. 

Mr. CarnanaAn. Ina request of that kind you would help locate the 
type of expert wanted ? 

Mr. Auuan. Yes. Of course, and the United States has furnished 
several experts generally through the technical assistance program. 
For instance, there is a retired postal official that I know of who is 
leaving in 2 weeks to serve as a technical adviser in Salvador. Pres- 
ently there is another man in Ecuador. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Allan, we certainly appreciate your coming this morning. 

Mr. Avian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It was my pleasure. 

Mr. Carnanan. Our next witness is Mr. F. W. Reichelderfer, 
Chief, United States Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Reichelderfer, if you have a prepared statement, we would appreciate 
your presenting the prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF F. W. REICHELDERFER, CHIEF, UNITED STATES 
WEATHER BUREAU, DEPAKTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Retcnetperrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of all the 
sciences, meteorology with the study of the earth’s atmosphere is fore- 


most in its international attributes. Weather and climate are deter- 
mined in part by air currents that may circle the entire globe in a few 
days. Exchange of weather information among ni tions is therefore 
a daily requirement for storm forecasting and other meteorological 
services. 

The World Meteorological Organization is the specialized agency of 
the United Nations which fosters international cooperation in meteor- 
ology. The work of the WMO is basically the same as that of its pre- 
decessor, the International Meteorological Organization, which had a 
history of successful international collaboration extending over 70 
years. The WMO Convention was opened for signature on October 
11,1947. It was ratified by the United States on May 4, 1949 and came 
into force on May 23, 1950. 

The United States probably derives greater benefits than any other 
nation from the international cooperation provided by the ‘WMO. 
This is due to the fact that meteorological services are well advanced 
in this country and are more widely utilized in our highly developed 
agriculture, aviation, industry, and economic and social structure. As 
a result of the work within the WMO and its predecessor organization, 
there have been established, for example, standards for hours of 
weather observations and form and content of reports, arrangements 
for rapid international exchange of weather information, assignment 
of areas of responsibility for forecasts and warnings, particularly over 
the oceans, and arrangements for exchange and public: tion of climato- 
logical records. Our aviation, shipping, and other interests through- 
out the world benefit directly from information provided under these 
arrangements. In our efforts to extend the valid period and reliability 
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of our forecasts for the United States, it is necessary to analyze 
meteorological situations covering the whole Northern Hemisphere. 
For this, rapid international exchange of reports is indispensable. 
Improvements in these exchanges and ‘other aspects of meteorological 
service are accomplished under WMO aus spices. As the requirements 
for weather service continue to grow, both domestically and inter- 
nationally, the need for intern: ational cooperation in the field will 
increase. 

The purposes of the WMO, as given in the convention, are as 
follows: 

To facilitate worldwide cooperation in the establishment of net- 
works of stations for making of meteorological observations or other 
geophysical observations related to meteorology and to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of meteorological centers charged with 
the provision of meteorological services. 

. To promote the establishment and maintenance of systems for 
the rapid exchange of weather information. 

‘Lo promote standardization of meteorological observations and to 
ian the uniform publication of observations and statistics. 

4. To further the application of meteorology to aviation, shipping, 
—— and other human activities; and 

To encourage research and training in meteorology and to assist 
in comsdinaaien tak international aspects of such researc ch and tr: ining. 

The WMO consists of a C ongress, an executive committee, 6 regional 
associations, 8 technical commissions, and a secretariat. As of Febru- 
ary 15, 1956, there were 93 members of the WMO, 67 of which were 
states and 26 territories. Supreme body of the Organization is the 
World Meteorological Congress, which met first in the spr ing of 1951 
in Paris and again in April and May 1955 in Geneva. It is composed 
of delegates representing the member states and territories. 

The Executive Committee, composed of 15 directors of meteoro- 
logical services of countries that belong to the Organization, is 
charged with the general execution, supervision, and administration 
of the activities of the Organization within the terms of the conven- 
tion and directives of the WMO C ongress. Six of these members are 
elected by the WMO Congress. The Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau is one of these. Six are presidents of the regional 
associations who have been elected by the members in the respective 
regions. The remaining three members are the President and vice 
presidents of the Organization elected by the WMO Congress. The 
Executive Committee meets at least once a year, usually at the WMO 
Headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Regional associations have been established in Africa (1), Asia 
(II), “South America (IIL), North and Central America (IV), South- 
west Pacific (V) and Europe (VI). The permanent secretariat of 
the WMO is composed of a Secretary General (Mr. D. A. Davies) 
and a technical and clerical staff of approximately 60 members who 
are located in the WMO Headquarters at 1 Avenue de la Paix, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Officers of the World Meteorological Organization elected by the 
Second Congress in 1955 to serve until the conclusion of the Third 
Congress are: President, Dr. A. Viaut (France), first vice president, 
Dr. M. A. F. Barnett (New Zealand), and second vice president, 
Prof. Dr. H. Amorim Ferreira (Portugal). 

73820—56——27 
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One of the six regional associations and the WMO Congress held 
sessions during 1955. 

The first session of Regional meen II (Asia) was convened 
in New Delhi, India, in February 1955, to review regional meteoro- 
logical] networks, services, and saendiares and to promote exchange 
of essential weather information. 

The major event in the Organization during the year wes the Sec- 
ond World Meteorological Congress held in Geneva April 14-May 13, 
1955. The principal accomplishments of the Congress included estab- 
lishment of worldwide international standards and recommended 
practices in meteorology, in the form of technical regulations, cover- 
ing the subjects of meteorological stations, observations, forms of 
message, meteorological telecommunications, climatological practices, 
presentation of agricultural meteorological data, and weather service 
for aviation. The Congress approved a technical program for the 
next 4 years which includes study of possible improvements in me- 
teorological communications, assistance to United Nations and other 
organizations in water resource development work and arid zone 
and humid- tropics problems, assistance in the International Geo- 
physical Year program as it involves meteorology, preparation of a 
series of meteorological guides and technical notes, preparation of a 
world plan for clim: tologic al atlases, and a worldwide comparison 
of upper air sounding equipment aimed at achieving greater con- 

sistency in meteorologic: al data obtained from the wor id ‘network. 

The Secretariat has continuing responsibilities for issuing and main- 
taining technical publications of an international character ineluding 
information on networks of weather stations. broadcasts of meteoro- 
logical information to shipping and other users, and international 
exchanges of weather information used by national meteorological 
services throughout the world. The Secretariat also publishes a 
quarterly information bulletin, technical notes based on surveys of 
meteorological subjects of current international interest, and an annual 
report of the Organization. 

Since 1951 the WMO has been a participating agency of the U.N. 
expanded program of technical assistance for economic development. 
During 1955 the countries given technical assistance through WMO 
included Egypt, Libya, Afghanistan, China, Iran, Pakistan, Chile, 
Ecuador, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Greece, Israel, Jordan, 
Syria, and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We thank you for the statement. What is the 
nature of the technical assistance program ? 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. In these various countries ? 

Mr. Carnanan. Yes. 

Mr. Retcnevperrer. It differs somewhat from case to case. Since 
weather and climate in which we are all very much interested are re- 
sults of interactions in the general circulation of the atmosphere, and 
since the atmosphere is a sea of air that engulfs the entire globe and 
is not confined by national boundaries it is very important to have 
weather reports eae all over the world. Even when those boundaries 
are defined by mountains the air goes over the mountains, although 
mountains do have some effect on weather. This has been one of 
the handicaps of meteorology, that our sampling of the air in order 
to analyze what is going on and have the basis for forecasts and storm 
warnings, our sampling has been fragmentary. 
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In the first place, the oceans with their four-fifths coverage of the 
globe make it difficult: to get reports of a uniform and continuing 
nature over much of the earth’ s surface. Therefore, coming specifi- 
cally to your question, it is very important to obtain reports from all 
land areas, undeveloped countries as well as those well-developed. 
Part of the technical assistance has gone to encourage development 
of meteorological services, reporting networks in the less populous 
countries. 

Another example, in February, the United Nations, under the pro- 
gram of expanded technical assistance, sponsored a seminar of hur- 
ricane forecasters in the Dominican Republic. This was a very ex- 
cellent step for exchanging knowledge and developing better pro- 
cedures for forecasting hurricanes. 

The United States will benefit directly from the exchange of in- 
formation and a better organization as a result of this seminar in 
the Dominican Republic in February. Those are two examples. 

Mr. Carnauan. Is there a regional meneneevere 3 in each of the re- 
gions you have outlined, or more than one, perhaps? 

Mr. Retcuetperrer. The regions have no permanent secretariats, 
no permanent headquarters. For the North American and Central 
American region, region IV, the President at the present time is Dr. 
Thompson, the Chief of the Canadian Weather Bureau. W hile he 
holds that office, the regional headquarters, the regional work is done 
in his regular office in Toronto. It was the same w ay when the United 
States had the presidency before Dr. Thompson was elected. We did 
the work without any separate headquarters. It was done right in 
the Weather Bureau establishment. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have the figures on how much technical as- 
sistance WMO received from the U nited Nations expanded program 
of technical assistance since 19 . or year by year? 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. Well, I can give them approximately and 
correct them for the record. 

Mr. Merrow. Fine. 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. There was practically none in 1951 and 1952 
because it took time to get started. At that time I was President of 
the Organization so was very close to the program. In 1953, the total 
amount was in the vicinity ‘of $50,000. In 1954, it was about $150,- 
000, perhaps a little more. In 1955, it was at the order of $150,000 
to $200,000. 

Mr. Merrow. If you didn’t receive this from the United Nations 
technical assistance program, the work that is being done couldn’t be 
done? . 

Mr. Retcnevperrer. That is quite right. The particular projects 
that were supported by these funds would not have been undertaken 
if it had not been for the expanded program of technical assistance. 

Mr. Merrow. You consider this very worthwhile? 

Mr. Reicnetperrer. We do, particularly in meteorology, because our 
regular budget is very low. There is no regular program of technical 
assistance under the WMO budget. The United States advocated it 
at the last Congress, but it was not adopted. Therefore, the ex- 
panded program is very important in our field. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you find any indication of attempts by the officials 
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of the U. N. to interfere in any political way with these funds as they 
are allocated to you? Are they used for political purposes ? 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. No, There are, of course, differences of opin- 
ion in planning seminars but we have had no serious problems from 
political difficulties in the administration of these funds. We oc- 
casionally have the questions crop up with reference to the present in- 
ternational situation, that is, the Iron Curtain countries’ interests 
versus the free countries. But, again, those have been, I believe, 
smoothed out after discussion w ithout any serious obstacles or any- 
thing that we could call serious difficulties. 

Mr. Merrow. I take it you believe this program should be continued 
then ¢ 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. I do; we have supported it very strongly. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. ~ Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Doctor, I judge you are a civil servant? You have been 
in the United States Weather Bureau for many years? 

Mr. Rercuevperrer. I have. 

Mr. Jupp. How many ? 

Mr. Reicnetperrer. Sixteen years. I was formerly a naval officer. 
I had expected to continue my career as a naval officer, but the position 
as Chief of the Weather Bureau became vacant and I was asked to 
take that position, and here I am. 

Mr. Jupp. You moved right in as Chief? 

Mr. RetcHe.LperRFer. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. You have been Chief 16 years ? 

Mr. ReicHenperrer. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. That is unusual. We have torun every 2 years. 

Mr. Reicnecprrrer. There have been times during that period when 
in effect I have had to run, too. 

Mr. Jupp. Which way? He says you are a good Democrat. Evi- 
dently the Republicans recognize a good Democrat when we see one. 

Mr. Rricuetperrer. Thank you, sir. The Weather Bureau appoint- 
ment is nonpolitical, as one of the technical bureaus. 

Mr. Jupp. What is WMO’s budget ? 

Mr. Retcue.perrer. Just under $400,000 a year. 

Mr. Jupp. How much of that is provided by the United States ? 

Mr. Rercrevperrer. $59,000 plus. 

Mr. Jupp. $59,000 out of $400,000 ? 

Mr. Rercnevperrer. The exact figure is $59,660. 

Mr. Jupp. 15 percent? 

Mr. RetcuHevperrer. 15.48. 

Mr. Jupp. That is almost the smallest of any of these organizations, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. CarNnAnan. It is one of the small ones. 

Mr. Jupp. I didn’t recall that we gave as little as 15 percent to any. 

Mr. Reicnevperrer. It is one of the smallest. We have held the 
line very firmly on this. We have lost a little, to be perfectly fair. 
Before we came into the—perhaps I had better stop. 

Mr. Jupp. You mean, you want to say it off the record or in 
executive session ? 
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Mr. Retcuevperrer. It is no secret. I thought it was perhaps not 
germane to the record. 

Mr. Carnauan. If you care to make a statement, you can do it and 
we will not put it in the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jupp. Out of that $400,000 budget, of which 59 something comes 
from us, how much comes from ETAP ¢ 

Mr. RetcHevperFer. That is not included in the $59,000. 

Mr. Jupp. Is it included in the $400,000 ? 

Mr. ReicHevverFrer. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Jupp. Then its budget is $400,000 plus what it gets from ETAP ? 

Mr. RetcHevperrer. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. How much does it get from ETAP ? 

Mr. Rercuevperrer. It averaged about $120,000 a year during 
1953-55. 

Mr. Jupp. Is there any way we could find out how much of that 
from ETAP comes from us? Our contribution percentage to the total 
ETAP fund would be the same; wouldn’t it ¢ 

Mr. ReicHevperrer. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. It is around 50 percent. 

Mr. Jupp. So it is $59,000 direct, plus approximately $60,000 
through ETAP? 

Mr. Carnauan. Approximately that. 

Mr. Jupp. Actually, we are putting in $120,000 out of its total 
budget of $520,000, which makes ours up again to 20 to 25 percent. 
I am not objecting to that from the standpoint of the amount of 
money. I have always felt that the main reason for keeping United 
States contributions down was not so much to save money for the 
American taxpayer, because these small amounts are not so important 
in terms of our wealth, as it is to keep the organization from becoming 
too dependent upon one supporter. Then it loses its genuine inde- 
pendence as an international organization. It is too dependent on one 
member. 

Doctor, I am interested in this question of weather balloons that we 
read about every day. How valuable to us are those that we launch 
and land in some other country and that the other countries are com- 
plaining about ¢ 

Mr, Rercuenperrer. I should explain there are several programs of 
making upper-air soundings. We have had in operation many 
years the basic weather radiosonde, that is, upper-air sounding by 

-adio, network, and we twice a day launch balloons. At the start they 
are about 7 feet in diameter and they increase in size as they go up. 
They may be as much as 12 or 15 feet in diameter when they reach 
their highest altitude of fifty or sixty thousand feet. 

Those balloons do not drift very far. In most cases they burst at 
higher altitudes, and the instrument is let down by a parachute within 
3 or 4 hours. 

Now and then, rather frequently, such balloons go into Canada, but 
there have never been any difliculties about them. Most of them are 
lost at sea, carried to sea. Some of them we recover in the United 
States. 

Other balloons, the so-called Skyhook project, balloons very much 
larger, operate at 100,000 feet or more, and can stay up for several 
days. That is an experimental project. It is not a project that the 
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Weather Bureau is handling directly. The information we get from 
them is very important. As a specific instance, we hope when these 
balloons have been developed to the point where they are not as costly 
and can be usegl in routine meteorological opel ‘ation, that they will 
give us information about the formation of hurricanes, their intensity, 
their movement, so that the predictions and warnings can be more 
specific. So, you see, the balloons can be extremely useful to us. 

Mr. Jupp. I am ignorant regarding radar and radio gadgets, and 
soon. What kind of instrument has a balloon up 60,000 feet got that 
can tell you what is going on ? 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. | wish I hed brought one along. We have a 
transparent case model. This is an instrument about 14 inches long, 
12 inches high, and 5 or 6 inches thick that contains a barometric ele- 
ment, an aneroid barometer, a thermometer, not the mercurial type, a 
special thermistor type, and a humidity element, formerly a hair 
hygrometer, now a special chemical strip. 

Those are arranged compactly in the case and they operate through 
an electric circuit on a very small radio transmitter, which fits in the 
same case, a two-tube affair. This whole assembly is set up by one 
of the balloons. As it goes up, the air temperature, pressure, and 
humidity affect these elements at the various levels and the signal is 
transmitted by this little radio set in a buzz that can be calibrated 
and so read off on the ground set. 

As the balloon passes the 1,000-foot level you can read off at the 
ground level what the temperature, pressure, and humidity are—and 
so on at each level up to 60,000 feet or more. 

Mr. Jupp. There is no photographic equipment in those? 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. Not in this type. 

Mr. Jupp. Some of our enemies are claiming that we are sending 
up material that can transmit photographs back. That is a little 
complicated; isn’t it? If they came down and we got the negatives, 
probably it would be valuable. How can they transmit a photogr aph 
back from some place up there, as the Communists say we do? 

Mr. RercuEeLperFER. We are experimenting with balloons that carry 
photographic equipment as a means of getting a bird’s-eye picture of 
the clouds. Here is a very interesting illustration of how important 
those things could be. A year or two ago there occurred over Texas 
much heavier rain than could be explained from the weather maps. 
The prediction was for 1 rain but not nearly as heavy as actually 
occurred. Close studies of all the data we had failed to give any 
explanation, even with our network of upper-air soundings. 

It. so happened that the Navy had fired a rocket _at White Sands 
at about that time with photogr aphic equipment, and in studying the 
photographs they found a spiral in the clouds, a whirl, that looked 
curious to them. They sent the photograph to us. From this, and 
this was the only way we could discover it, we found there was a small 
hurricane, a small cyclone i in the upper air that hadn’t reached the 
surface. The winds spiraling around it had brought in enough mois- 
ture to produce the heavy rain. This immediately led to the conclu- 
sion, well, what we need for more accurate predictions is a bird’s-eye 
view photograph of the clouds each day. 

Mr. Jupp. That instrument had to come down for you to get the 
photograph ? 
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Mr. Reicuetperrer. Yes. We didn’t get the photographs for 
months after the occurrence. 

Mr. Jupp. If we launch balloons that land in some other country, 
we don’t get the photographs back ? 

Mr. ReicHeLpDerFer. No, usually not; sometimes we do. 

Mr. Jupp. So, the fact that we are launching these balloons, with 
the bona fide purpose of trying to find out something about the 
weather, is not an unfriendly act or an act of espionage, in the coun- 
tries where these balloons land 2 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. Not as such. The balloons from other coun- 
tries land on United States territory and we don’*t—— 

Mr. Jupp. Have we had balloons land in our territory from the 
Soviet Union with comparable equipment ? 

Mr. ReicHeLperFeR. We have had balloons from the Soviet Union 
land in Alaska and also others have landed in Canada. The air cur- 
rents from the Soviet Union do not usually come over the United 
States proper. 

Mr. Jupp. Essentially the same sort of equipment ? 

Mr. Rercuevperrer. As far as I know, they haven’t carried photo- 
graphic equipment yet. 

Mr. Jupp. Is there a legal status for this launching of balloons that 
fly over other countries’ air? 

Mr. Retcnevperrer. There are no special provisions; no. 

Mr. Jupp. Has there ever been a ruling by a competent international 
body that the air over a country belongs to it in the same way that its 
soil and what is under the soil belong to it 2 

Mr. RetcuenperFer. That is a controversial subject. It has been 
assumed, let me say, taken for granted by the International Meteoro- 
logical Organization and the present World Meteorological Organ- 
ization that for purposes for upper air soundings balloons can’t be 
prevented from being carried over other territory ‘by the winds. This 
happens in Europe constantly because a ies are so close together. 

Mr. Jupp. Suppose a balloon launched, say, in Norway was hit by a 
plane in the Soviet Union, and the plane was ccbeaeired: could Norway 
be held liable for damages? 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. That is undoubtedly one of these questions that 
will come up asa matter for international law. In general, the heights 
of such balloons at the present time are above—rather, the heights of 
such balloons are above flying altitudes at the present time. When 
aircraft get up ~ the 75,000- or 100,000-foot level, then the balloons 
will be more of a hazard. 

Mr. Jupp. Here is a field in which we don’t have established guide- 
posts or legal standards; is that correct? 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are the balloons of such size that they are a hazard 
to flying? 

Mr. Retcuevperrer. The largest type, with camera equipment, are 
substantial enough that they would represent a hazard. The smaller 
type, the small pilot balloons, which I didn’t describe, only 2 or 3 feet 
in diameter, without an instrument, they are followed from the ground 
to get the wind at upper altitudes, and they would be no hazard. 
Planes have run into those, some on purpose, to annoy the mete- 
orologist. 
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Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. I have no questions. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Jupp. I have oo ipahaes for somebody from whom I could get 
all this information. I didn’t know I was going to get it this morning. 
It is a very interesting field. 

Mr. Reicuevperrer. Yes. It has much popular interest. 

I would like to say, the snowstorm yesterday, for example, empha- 
sized the importance of international exchange in meteorology. The 
snowstorm that occurred here yesterday was due to a depression, a 
cyclonic circulation that developed over Canada Friday morning. It 
moved very rapidly as a result of what we now call the jet stream, this 
river of air at high altitude. It moved very rapidly, not in the usual 
course. It dipped much farther south. It had practically no snow 
until it came east of the Appalachians. Obviously, we had to have 
reports from Canada to track this storm. Then, moisture from the 
Caribbean, from the West Indies, and some from Mexico, came north- 
ward and came in contact with the cyclone. That provided the mois- 
ture for the snow to be about 3 inches. Its movement up toward Bos- 
ton is affected by the atmospheric pressure over the Atlantic and 
Europe. 

So, without reports of all these conditions everyday, all these reports, 
we would simply be at a loss to predict anything about what these 
storms are going to do. 

Mr. Gorpon. We have heard so much about the fact that the atomic 
explosions that we had at Yucca Flats affected the weather. Have 
you made any findings on what actual effect it had on weather condi- 
tions here ? 

Mr. Reicueiperrer. Yes. The Atomic Energy Commission asked 
the Weather Bureau to make very extensive and comprehensive 
studies. This is a question, of course, that is difficult to prove by 
direct evidence. I can say without any reservation whatsoever that 
there is no indication of any general effect on weather and climate. 
There are local effects within 25 and 50 miles of the burst which are 
temporary. 

To finish the thought, however, there is no question that, and this 
was in testimony by Dr. Von Neumann of the Atomic E nergy Com- 
mission before a committee of Congress a few weeks ago, if there were 
megaton atomic bomb bursts every day for a long per riod, this would 
throw up enough dust and debris into the high atmosphere that it 
would have an effect on the sun’s rays, perhaps not only the incoming 
sun's rays but on the radiation from the earth so it would affect the 
heat balance. We don’t know whether it would get colder or hotter, 
but something would happen. 

This is shown by the fact—it depends on the wavelength, and so 
on—that some of the cataclysmic voleanic eruptions have thrown 
enough dust into the air to affect the radiation from the sun received 
by the earth, and it has had an effect on climate for a brief period, 
until the particles settled out. 

Mr. Carnanan. If enough bombs were dropped to make any dif- 
ference with the weather, then it wouldn’t make any difference 
anyway ? 
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Mr. Retcnevperrer. This point was brought out, that weather then 
would not be the first thing to worry about. 

Mr. Carnanan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jupp. Were any of these flying saucers that were reported in 
some quarters, but which recently seemed to have quit flying, were 
they perhaps some of these balloons? 

Mr. RetcHetperFer. In some cases they were. Some cases have 
been traced down, and they were actually balloons. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is there anything further? We certainly thank 
you for your appearance. 

Mr. ReicHevperrer. It has been a pleasure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnanHan. The committee stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the hearing adjourned. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 













(The hearing resumed at 2:50 p. m., Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Carnauan. The committee will come to order. We are in a 
series of hearings on the specialized agencies of the U. N. 

I have here a letter from a Mr. Dale Scott, executive secretary of 
the Public Affairs Council. His statement is in regard to UNESCO. 
He asked that the statement be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DALE Scott, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PUslLic AFFAIRS COUNCIL, ON 
UNITED STATES PoLicy TowarpD UNESCO 






The program of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization has been one directed toward the fulfillment of its stated purpose of elimi- 
nating war in the minds of men. War as a part of national policy of a country 
could mean the end of civilization as we know it today. We must eliminate war 
before war eliminates us. 

Since we are well aware of the fact that international communism in the past 
few years has had remarkable success with the poor and destitute people of Asia, 
we must find a way to combat this success. UNESCO programs of education, of 
teaching people to read and write, have had remarkable success in showing to the 
people of the East that communism has lied about its success and that the people 
of the West are the real friends to these people. UNESCO programs have also 
been very successful in Mexico in teaching the people to read and write. When 
people know how to read and write, they are better equipped to study a problem 
and arrive at a solution that will be. best for them and the rest of their people. 

The program of UNESCO in cooperating with the World Health Organization 
to eliminate the diseases of the world has proved again the value of an organ- 
ization dedicated to helping people to help themselves. 

The exchange of scientific information between scientists of all countries is 
another way to show people the value of ideas and the need for the free exchange 
of ideas. Since science is basically concerned with ideas and theories, it could 
prove most helpful to have a broader program of scientific exchange between all 
peoples. 

The need for the continuing exchange of cultural ideas is, of course, under- 
standable. The exchange of cultural ideas is the basic step toward the expand- 
ing program of exchanging ideas between all peoples on all subjects. Therefore, 
to assure the further exchange of ideas we must first guarantee the continued 
exchange of cultural ideas with the idea of bettering cultural relationships. 
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Of course, UNESCO has made mistakes. Some of the charges levele -d against 
the organization are justified. Our chief delegate to the United Nations, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, pointed out some of these errors in his testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Review of the United Nations Charter of the ap ee on 
Foreign Relati ns. UNESCO should, as Mr. Lodge pointed out, be broug ~<a into 
closer relationship with the other administrative bodies of the United Nations. 
Our representative should have some control over those employees of the United 
Nations who are United States citizens and should have some power or voice over 
policy developed by UNESCO as it affects the United States. 

As far as the charges made by certain groups and individuals that UNESCO 
is “communistic, socialistic, and one-worldistic,” the charges seem to lose weight 
when it is pointed out that the Communist countries had declined membership 
and have refused to accept membership in UNESCO. The policy of the men in 
UNESCO who represent the United States may have been liberal or, in isolated 
cases, even rather socialistic and radical, but, it may be pointed out, socialistic 
thinking is not un-American. Many Socialists in the United States were fighting 
communism before McCarthy, Jenner, Velde, Walters, and Eastland. In the final 
analysis, these charges seem as silly as they are false. 

My recommendations are as follows: 

1. Expanded programs of exchange of scientific, educational, and cultural 
information and material between all countries so as to further fulfill the objec- 
tives of UNESCO. 

2. A closer relation administratively between UNESCO and other administra- 
tive bodies of the United Nations so as to give some control of the policies of 
UNESCO as they affect our country to our chief delegate to the United Nations. 


Mr. Carnantan. We are indeed glad to have with us this afternoon 
one of our colleagues, Hon. Hugh Scott, a Member of Congress from 
the great State of I ennsylv: ania. 

We are so happy, Congressman Scott, that you have taken time to 
spend this time with us in committee. Our hearings are covering the 
10 specialized agencies. So, any comment you might care to make 


regarding any of them, we would be happy to have you make. It is my 
understanding that you will probably talk to us more about UNESCO 
than any of the other ten. We will be happy to have you proceed as 
you desire. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH SCOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scorr. On the record, again, I have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the work of UNESCO, particularly at the Montevideo Confer- 
ence and through visits to the headquarters of UNESCO in Paris, 
where through the courtesy of our minister councilor I was given an 
opportunity to see the operation of the various activities and to attend 
a staff meeting, to ask questions and satisfy myself on the affirmative 
and constructive character of its proceedings. 

There have been many people who have expressed, I think without 
any background of real information, concern, and suspicion regarding 
the activities of UNESCO, partly perhaps because it is an interna- 
tional organization, and some people veer away merely from the word 
“international,” partly because of a feeling that its American person- 
nel may not have been tr uly representative of the American people, and 
partly through some suspicion of its objectives. 
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I think the best answer to criticism is truth, and I believe that if 
many of those who were critical had an opportunity to hear of the 
work of UNESCO, that ae reason for their criticism would disappear. 

As to its personnel, so far as I am aware, the objection has been 
removed by the severance ved any connection of any persons whose pres- 
ence in the UNESCO organization have led to controversy. 

As to its policies, they have been tightened up; its objectives have 
been limited. There is less evidence of disparate activities and of an 
over diffusion of effort; more of an evidence of an intention to con- 
centrate on certain specific objectives. 

I believe it is the truth which makes us free, and the objective . 
UNESCO is to spread the opportunity to know, to understand, 
be able to use tl] ie human powers of reasoning, and in seeking to com- 
bat the spread of illiteracy, in teaching neople how to teach, ia teach- 
ing people how to live better through arid zone research, for ex: ump le: 
As the condition of man im proves in the world, the tensions with rela- 
tion to other men and other nations may perhaps to a substantial 
degree be lessened. 

T have found that UNESCO has helped to make an impressi ive be- 
ginning on some of the many pressing problems facing its member 
states. Of itself, an effort of this character is not new. A number of 
times within our generation, individual countries have undertaken 
campaigns to reduce illiteracy. But many of these campaigns have 
been without long-term, continuing effect. One reason for this is that, 
in many of the campaigns, no plan existed for preparing reading 
materials which would be useful to adults who had just learned to read 
and write. In the absence of such reading material, large numbers of 
these people 1: apsed once more into illiteracy. 

A second defect of earlier campaigns was the failure of the country 
to match its efforts to stamp out illiteracy among adults with pro- 
grams to get the younger generation into school. Thus, in some 
areas, new generations of illiterate children have grown up to add to 
the staggering total of illiterate adults. 

I am reminded here from the quotation of the poet Goethe: That 
“nothing is more terrible than ignorance in action.” Much of the 
world’s difficulties center around such active ignorance. It seeks to 
combat that which it does not understand through force, rather than 
through the approach of “Come, let us reason together.” 

UNESCO is helping member states to map out a two-pronged 
attack on this problem. It is helping these states establish centers 
to train people to deal with adult illiteracy. Concurrently it is aiding 
these same states to develop programs for free compulsory education 
and improved schools. 

I cite this only as one example of an effective beginning UNESCO 
has made or. a difficult problem. There are others. 

Nevertheless, as I studied the UNESCO program in preparation for 
the eighth session of the General Conference, I observed many weak- 
nesses in the organization. It seemed to me there were too many 
projects, too many activities; many of these too small to have any 
real impact on the problem, whatever it might be. 

This was rather obvious in that each member nation would have a 
special concern over some problem within its boundaries and perhaps 
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a less broad appreciation of the overall problems affecting human 
beings generally. 

Thus, when I began working with our State Department and our 
delegation on the policy direction to be pursued at Montevideo, I was 
pleased to find among our people a common view that UNESCO should 
concentrate its efforts on fewer projects. In sum, the organization 
should focus on those projects that would make a difference in the 
living conditions or the relations between the peoples of different 
nations. 

ft am glad to report to this committee that, for the first time, in 
eight sessions of the General Conference of UNESCO, every major 
policy that our delegation advocated secured the majority support of 
the conference. 

This was due, in part, to the fact that other nations making similar 
studies of UNESCO’s objectives and projects had reached views very 
similar to our own. It was also due, in part, to the fact that 8 years 
of experience had taught UNESCO that it could do some things better 
than others. But, finally, it was due to the effective work of the United 
States delegation. 

I might add that I doubt if there are many activities in which the 
American delegations going out from the State Department can point 
to a 100 percent batting average—to use the analogy of baseball, 1,000 
percent batting average—and if we were to meet with similar success 
in the United Nations, for example, many of our problems would be 
behind us 

Beyond this, the fact stands out that some substantial achievements 
were realized at the eighth session: Achievements which should have 
a long-term effect on the work of the organization. 

For example, it was decided that UNESCO ought to undertake 
2 or 3 major projects each year which would be directed specifically 
toward critical problems in one member state or a group of member 
states. Now the Director General is proposing that for 1957-58, 
UNESCO give assistance to nations in Latin American who are will- 
ing to make a vigorous effort to improve rural education. 

A second major project deals with stimulating research on increas- 
ing the productivity of arid lands. As you know, more than one- 
fourth of the land area of the globe is desert or semidesert. In the 
United States alone more than three- -quarters of a million square 
miles of land is arid. Furthermore, these desert areas are growing, 
encroaching on tillable land. 

Those of you who know our own Southwest have a grasp of the 
dimensions of the problem of desert areas that we face. Other nations 
have the same problem on an even more massive scale. 

Last April UNESCO and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science convened a conference in the Southwest. The 
meeting produced a number of recommendations for research insti- 
tutions here and elsewhere that, if put into effect, will help in coping 
with the arid lands problem. 

The ninth session of the General Conference of UNESCO will vote 
on these proposals when it meets in New Delhi in November and 
December of this year 

To turn back for a moment to Montevideo, a number of other im- 
portant advances in naming objectives and planning work came out 
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of that conference. These will strengthen the organization. If good 
projects result, we will witness a great increase in the competence 
of the organization. 

Along with this we can also expect a greater confidence to be reposed 
in it. Achievement of a different order was recorded at Montevideo 

when the delegates acted to aline UNESCO’s regulations on the em- 
alanine of personnel with those of the United “Nations. 

This action made it possible for the Director General to remove 
from UNESCO’s payroll a number of Americans who had refused 
to appear before our International Employees Loyalty Board. This 
the Director General promptly did, and I am now informed that the 
International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board has told the 
State Department. and the Director General that the loyalty of Ameri- 
cans now employed by UNESCO is not in question by the Board. 

I think that is important because it allows us an opportunity to 
have some criticism around the country in regard to personnel. I 
found in talking to groups who were anti- UNESCO, that upon being 
presented with the facts they frequently changed their mind. 

I don’t know what we are going to do with the various Legion posts, 
for example, who will not look at the facts, and who continue to ignore 
the Murphy report. 

I think perhaps simply increasing the amount of information which 
we give them may be helpful. Iam a member of a Legion post my- 
self, and my own post seems to feel there is something wrong with 
UNESCO and something wrong with me in supporting it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Legion is a sacred cow, both 
Senator Duif and myself have attempted to bring these facts through 
the medium of radio and to the people of our communities, and we 
find that frequently the sndivinton! members of Legion posts are quite 
willing to agree with us, but sometimes the organization, operating 
through the national or ganization, feels compelled to advance the 
recommendations of the national body. 

I believe that this effort to straighten out the Legion’s thinking 
should continue at the next Legion convention, and per haps the ques- 
tion can be brought up at the time when the delegates are not so hot 
and sweaty and willing to pass matters on a few seconds’ determina- 
tion, and without reading up on both sides of the matter. 

I was interested in the Montevideo conference for another reason. 
It was the first General Conference of UNESCO in which the Soviet 
Union had participated. As you know, the Soviet Union joined the 
Organization in April 1954, as was its right as a member of the United 
Nations. 

As the members of this committee are aware, the Soviet Union had 
ripped UNESCO up one side and down the other in criticisms over 
a period of years, but evidently the Soviets concluded that they were 
not able to influence the Organization substantially, despite ‘efforts 
to infiltrate from the outside, so they decided to join up. 

I think none of us has any illusions about the Soviet Union’s reasons 
for joining. Nor should we be deluded into regarding its presence as 
anything but one more reason for a continued exercise of United States 
leadership in the Organization. 

Thus American scepticism about UNESCO, to the extent that it 
exists, needs to be replaced with determination; determination that in 
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this agency as in other forums and agencies, the United States will 
yield no territory or advantage to the adversar y. 

We joined U ‘NESCO to ‘help bring about better understanding 
among nations and the improvement “of living conditions through 
cooperation in education, science, and culture. Our policy has not 
changed. We will continue to participate in the Organization in good 
faith. 

This participation, however, to be effective calls for a strong United 
States National Commission for UNESCO backstopping the Govern- 
ment’s efforts in the Organization. It calls for adequate Government 
support of the Organization and it calls for continued vigilance to see 
that the work done by the Organization advances the aims of the 
Organization. 

And let me stress that these aims are wholly consistent with Amer- 
ican aims as they are with the aims of freemen everywhere. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnauan. This question, if you would care to comment: It 
has been said that UNESCO may be influencing the National Com- 
mission for propagandizing, especially American schools. 

Would you have any reaction to that ? 

Mr. Scorr. I think it is the obligation of any Government agency 
to furnish any information on the activities of the United States Gov- 
ernment to any persons or groups, including the schools, who may be 
interested in what is going on. A good many of the schoolchildren 
who call on us here in Congress : ask very searching questions, 

I think they are entitled to answers. I don’t regard it as propa- 
ganda except in the best meaning of the word: To furnish infor mation 
wherever possib le for the enlightenment of people who seek to know 
how the Government is spending the money of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. CarnauAn. With your association with UNESCO, would you 
care to comment on the statement that it strongly tends toward and 
advocates world government ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. I have seen no scintilla of evidence that UNESCO either 
advocates or desires or encourages the establishment of world gov- 
ernment. 

I think it seeks to better the living conditions and to increase the 
information of the people of the world about each other, about their 
relationship as people to the world about them. 

Had there been any world government agitation in UNESCO I 
think I would have been among the first to condemn it. I believe that 
UNESCO is not the place to advocate world government. I think 
an association of nations for cultural and scientific and educational 
advancement means just that. I don’t personally believe that there 
is much advantage in agitation for world government at a time when 
the world is half slave and is half free, and is being maintained half 
slave and half free by force of arms. 

I certainly haven't found among the American representatives of 
UNESCO anything more than a loyal determination to preserve the 
vision of freedom which our form of government and our Govern- 
ment personnel exemplify 
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I don’t think that there is any reason to believe that this Organiza- 
tion really has any interest in world government, nor do I think it is 
in the least bit dominated by Soviet or Communist thinking. 

I think the votes at UNESCO in which the Communist bloc were 
invariably defeated is itself evidence of the fact that it is not dominated 
by that philosophy. 

The one time in which the Soviet Government and the United 
States and most of the other nations agreed, in fact, all of them, 
was on a resolution having to do with more free dissemination of infor- 
mation over national borders. That is what we are trying to do in 
the United States Informaticn Agency and in the Voice of America 
and other agencies, governmental and private. 

It furthered our purposes. It gave us an opportunity to say to 
the Soviet Government and its satellites: Let down the bars, and if 
you are willing to risk such an experiment, let us stack the free system 
of the world up against the slave system and see who wins. 

The fact that that was done and these high purposes in which the 
Soviet Union joined have come to nothing so far is, I think, a victory 
for the collective forces of freedom. 

Mr. CarnanHan. There are those who say that UNESCO is atheistic. 
Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Scorr. I would not agree it is atheistic. Many religions are 
represented. All those re ligions have some variant of the Golden Rule 
in their philosophy, their philosophic concept. 

All of them proceed like spokes - a wheel to the central spiritual 
concept of some overall control and guidance of our destiny. Since 
the member states involved, with the exception of the atheistic bloc 
of the Soviet and its satellites, are men who profess and subscribe to, 
I should say, not only individually but whose governments exist under 
a system of religion, who themselves profess religious beliefs, would 
lead me to say there is no evidence of atheism or of an atheistic concept 
in UNESCO. 

If some of the nations are nations which are atheistic, that has 
nothing to do with UNESCO, but is a fact with which the world 
presently living and seeking to cope. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcner. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. One other thing, Congressman. Would you care 
to comment just a little further on the reasons for the U. S. S. R. 
coming into UNESCO? 

Mr. Scorr. I think the U. S. S. R. found that UNESCO offered 
several advantages: one, the possibility of participating in its pro- 
grams of education and exchange of scientific knowledge, perh: aps in 
ultimate use of the arid-zone program, certainly the information 
which is develo ype 1 through that program. 

I think they recognized it also as a propaganda vehicle, perhaps, for 
their devices. I think they were very much set back in th: at ss spect, 
however, because their attempt to secure the recognition of Red China 
in this organization met a very substantive defeat. 

Their propaganda, I think, was recognized for mr it was, and I 
believe that the Soviet Government came out of s meeting, as it 
came out of the Bandung Conference, a loser in its contact with other 
member nations. 
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I think member states generally were more interested in what na- 
tions intended to do for themselves and other nations than in Marxist 
dialectic or Bolshevist generalities. 

Therefore, I think they lost, as they lost every time they met the free 
world in a race to place fact against fact. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Congressman, we certainly appa late your 
coming. It is very good of you to share your experiences 

Mr. Scorr. I am sorry to have been a little late. I was on the 
Senate side. 

Mr. Carnawan. As our next witness we have Mr. Henry Hope, 
department of fine arts, University of Indiana, and member of the 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Hope, we are glad to have you. You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY HOPE, DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, may I first introduce myself a little fur- 
ther to m: ake clear to the members of your committee my interest in 
UNESCO. 

As chairman of the fine arts department at Indiana University, 
I am an art historian and a teacher, concerned with young people in 
our State, and their education. I am also a member and former 
president of the College Art Association, and now the editor of that 
association’s College Art Journal. So that I feel in touch with the 
interests and aims of ¢ ollege art teachers throughout the country. 

We, as a group, concerned with the teaching of the history of art 
as well as of the practice of art have long been aware of the interna- 
tional implications in our own field, since most of the history of art 
which we teach is produced by nations other than our own. Our 
teaching goes back to prehistoric man, and down to the present. 

Secondly, in my role as a member of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, I had the honor of being a member of the 
United States delegation to the Eight General Conference held in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in November and December of 1954, where 
I was assigned the responsibility of cultural adviser to the delegation. 

Thus, I feel that I have had a special opportunity of studying the 
chapter in UNESCO’s program entitled “Cultural Activities,” and it 
is about that which I would like to testify this afternoon. 

But it also fell upon me while at Montevideo to serve as the rap- 
porteur of the Program Commission, that main body of the general 
conference delegations which was charged with the examination of 
the entire program of UNESCO for the budgetary years of 1955-56. 
Thus, I attended all the sessions and listened to all of the discussion 
regarding the proposed program. 

This gave me an opportunity to examine this program in somewhat 
deeper perspective than I would otherwise have done. 

I have since retained that interest ; hence, I find it an opportunity 
and a pleasure to tell you something about my own observations re- 
garding this program and my attempt to evaluate it. So much for 
my introductory remarks about myself. 

The question one would ask is: What role do cultural activities have 
in the main functions, major aims of UNESCO, as they list them 
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here? I will run through them: To develop education, science, and 
culture among the peoples of the world; to develop better mutual 
understanding among the peoples of the world. 

Now, the question is, In what way do cultural activities contribute 
to mutual underst: nding, and what does UNESCO do about it? What 
has UNESCO done about it in 10 years, for they are now on their 10th 
year since the founding of this organization. 

Before I go into a brief historical sketch, and a very brief one, let 
me point out what is meant by cultural activities in UNESCO lan- 
guage, since in some governments, I think, culture takes a much 
broader meaning than it does here. It takes a meaning to include all 
the activities of the nation and its people. 

In UNESCO, so far as I can make out from the program that has 
come before us each year, culture means literature, fine arts, music, 
theater, and the various institutions which are concerned with them, 
such as museums for fine arts, libraries for literature, the theatrical 
programs, the stage, and so on, plus the various international arrange- 
ments that have come about through the years, such as the exchange 
of books, with copyright and other agreements involved. 

So that is the broad definition of the cultural program of TTNESCO. 
What have they done toward realizing this? Well, to begin with, you 
will realize, I am sure, that there is nothing new about the possibility 
of mutual understanding through these cultural activities; in fact, 
our own Nation is a laboratory of that thesis, and not only does our 
background go back to our Anglo-Saxon forebears, but all through 
the 19th century with the coming to the United States of various 
groups from foreign countries. 

There have been and there remain today special interests, for ex- 
ample, between Scandinavian groups in the United States, or Italian, 
French or German, with the culture of their respective countries of 
origin. We have seen the same thing in our museums. And you 
have only to go across the street, the National Gallery of Art to see 
the way in which paintings from the Italian Renaissance or from 
Holland of the 17th century contribute to a better understanding of 
other peoples. 

I could go all the way through the list with theater, books, and so 
on, to point out that what UNESCO started to do was already being 
done before; it even existed, you remember, in the League of Nations. 
But the League of Nations perhaps took a too narrow view of cultural 
exchange with its idea of intellectual cooperation, which really meant 
that the cultural activities were the concern of the elite of various 
nations, and not so much the concern of the common people. 

UNESCO brought, as we all saw the need for it at the end of the 
Second World War, a universal concept to this need, a concept in 
which all of the peoples of the world would know each other better 
through cultural activities, and this would not be limited to professors 
and artists and other specialized groups. 

It brought such a broad concept that the program bogged down 
in detail during the first 5 or 6 years. As Congressman Scott pointed 
out to you, it was soon evident that some kind of reform had to be 
applied to this program, not because of criticism of wrongness of the 
idea but simply because of the mui'nlicity of efforts. 
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It was a question of learning how to operate. As the membership 
increased from 57 states to 74, each new nation wishing to suggest 

few ideas of its own, the program which was adopted by means of 
resolutions at the general conference, soon became an amorphous 
mass that no Secretariat, no matter how large, was able to cope with. 

Thus, I think we should not hesitate to criticize the early years as 
being optimistic, idealistic, and not practical enough. It was neces- 

sary for the UNESCO Secretariat to learn how to conduct its internal 

affairs. It was nec essary for the member states to learn how to re- 
strain themselves, to choose important projects and not to push ideas 
or projects of very limited value. And to a large extent that im- 
provement has been taking place since about 1952 or 1953. 

This improvement rec eived a tremendous advance, in my opinion, 
in the resolutions passed at the Eighth General Conference in Monte- 
video, where it was clear that the “delegates—ev en though there were 
110 pet proposals that were put before the program commission—it 
was very clear that each of the delegates would have to cooperate in 
limiting the program ; consequently, they voted for a priority program 
with certain special large projects to be pushed. 

I think from the content of the proposed program and budget for 
the next biennium, 1957-58, that the Director-General has taken that 
need into real consideration, and we now see certain major projects 
being put forward. 

To go back into this area of the past, it wasn’t all bad, because in 
the trial and error period of the first 5 years certain positive results 
began to appear. 

They have now sifted those results into two sections, which in 
UNESCO language are “general activities” and “special activities.’ 
They define themselves pretty well according to those titles. The gen- 
eral activities are those which are in continuous development. In 
culture they consist of 2 kinds of support, 1 for the international non- 
governmental groups, which were founded, many of them, long be- 
fore UNESCO came into existence but which need subvention in order 
to exist on an international level. They need a secretary, annual meet- 
ings, publication. Some of those groups are gathered together in the 
International Council of Humanistic and Philosophic ‘al Studies. This 
is the largest single group, and it compares to the organization that 
you heard about in the testimony on the science chapter known as the 
International Council of Scientific Unions. 

There is also a Museum Council, an International Music Council, 
and recently an International Organization of Painters. There has 
been for some time a similar organization of architects and of various 
other specialists who are related to the cultural field. UNESCO has 
been helping them. 

Just to give you an ides a of how the UNESCO help sometimes gen- 
erates something bigger, I personally have been somewhat skeptical 

whi 


about the way in 1 h you could organize artists, since by a 


and by profession they are individu: lists : vet they have been organ- 
ized, and they have gained participation from many if not most of the 
member nations. 

When the Guggenheim Museum of New York City looked into the 
aims of these international organizations of artists and art critics, they 
decided just recently—in fact, last week—to award every other year 
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prizes of $10,000 for works by artists from any country in the world 
to be awarded by an international jury. 

I cite this as an example of what has been called in other phases of 
UNESCO a chain reaction. I am sure that the Guggenheim Museum 
would not have known about this particular possibility of international 
cooperatives had it not been for the fact that its director is a member 
of the International Association of Art Critics, brought together by 
UNESCO. Support of these organizations is one of the main con- 
tinuing activities. 

Other continuing activities are clearinghouses where information 
in each of these areas is brought into a central office, as a kind of 
library, and circulated often through the organ of periodicals; also 
quite a number of these organizations have their own periodicals. 
Some of them are subsidized by UNESCO and some published inde- 
pendently. 

On the special activities in UNESCO, let me take a minute or two 
to indicate how they break down. I will follow the order which is 
used in the program and speak first of library activities. I am sure it 
will be clear to all of you that the role of the public library in the 
civilized life of the nations of the world is enormous. I have only to 
point out your own tremendous and wonderful institution across the 
street, the Library of Congress. 

Furthermore, I don’t need to point out to you that nations like the 
growing groups in Africa, growing in independence, growing in 
literacy, have no such institutions as the Library of Congress, and their 
new literates are looking around for something to read. 

UNESCO has done, I think, something very good there. In the 
last 5 years, that is, in that second half of the 10-year program, they 
learned techniques, they set up a pilot libr: ary in India at New Delhi, 
and sent a specialist to other countries, particularly to the United 
States, where he spent at least 6 months in the Library of Congress, 
I am told, learning how you run a big public library. 

Then they went back to New Delhi and began to operate it. This 
library was subsidized at first by UNESCO; now it has been taken 
over by the Indian Government. But UNESCO’s role continues, be- 

cause they are encouraging people from other countries of southeast 
Asia and neighboring regions, who want to learn about how you build 
up a public library, to go there and attend seminars. Thus this pilot 
library will create many other models in wi general area of the 
southeast through the continuing efforts of UNESCO. 

The same thing was started in 1954 in South America, in Colombia, 
where a pilot library project in the city of Medellin is getting into 
operation, and this promises to have a similar expanding effect as 
librarians and others interested from all parts of South Ameri 
move in. 

It seems to me, then, that UNESCO deserves credit for those two 
excellent efforts. Already the African nations which are member 
states, have clamored for similar opportunities, and there is now un- 
derfoot a plan to start a pilot library, probably in Nigeria 

I am sure that it will have repercussions throughout Africa in much 
the same fashion as India. 

What does UNESCO do for the nations which already have big 
libraries, such as the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
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It was a question of learning how to operate. As the membership 
increased from 57 states to 74, each new nation wishing to suggest 
a few ideas of its own, the program which was adopted by means of 
resolutions at the general conference, soon became an amorphous 
mass that no Secretariat, no matter how large, was able to cope with. 

Thus, I think we should not hesitate to criticize the early years as 
being optimistic, idealistic, and not practical enough. It was neces- 
sary for the UNESCO Secretariat to learn how to conduct its internal 
affairs. It was necessary for the member states to learn how to re- 
strain themselves, to choose important projects and not to push ideas 
or projects of very limited value. And to a large extent that im- 
provement has been taking place since about 1952 or 1953. 

This improvement received a tremendous advance, in my opinion, 
in the resolutions passed at the Eighth General Conference in Monte- 
video, where it was clear that the delegates—even though there were 
110 pet proposals that were put before the program commission—it 
was very clear that each of the delegates would have to cooperate in 
limiting the program; consequently, they voted for a priority program 
with certain special large projects to be pushed. 

I think from the content of the proposed program and budget for 
the next biennium, 1957-58, that the Director-General has taken that 
need into real consideration, and we now see certain major projects 
being put forward. 

To go back into this area of the past, it wasn’t all bad, because in 
the trial and error period of the first 5 years certain positive results 
began to appear. 

They have now sifted those results into two sections, which in 
UNESCO language are “general activities” and “special activities.” 
They define themselves pretty well according to those titles. The gen- 
eral activities are those which are in continuous development. In 
culture they consist of 2 kinds of support, 1 for the international non- 
governmental groups, which were founded, many of them, long be- 
fore UNESCO came into existence but which need subvention in order 
to exist on an international level. They need a secretary, annual meet- 
ings, publication. Some of those groups are gathered together in the 
International Council of Humanistic and Philosophical Studies. This 
is the largest single group, and it compares to the organization that 
you heard about in the testimony on the science chapter known as ihe 
International Council of Scientific Unions. 

There is also a Museum Council, an International Music Council, 
and recently an International Organization of Painters. There has 
been for some time a similar organization of architects and of various 
other specialists who are related to the cultural field. UNESCO has 
been helping them. 

Just to give you an idea of how the UNESCO help sometimes gen- 
erates something bigger, I personally have been somewhat skeptical 
about the way in which you could organize artists, since by nature 
and by profession they are individualists; yet they have been organ- 
ized, and they have gained participation from many 1f not most of the 
member nations. 

When the Guggenheim Museum of New York City looked into the 
aims of these international organizations of artists and art critics, they 
decided just recently—in fact, last week—to award every other year 
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prizes of $10,000 for works by artists from any country in the world 
to be awarded by an international jury. 

I cite this as an example of what has been called in other phases of 
UNESCO a chain reaction. Iam sure that the Guggenheim Museum 
would not have known about this particular possibility of international 
cooperatives had it not been for the fact that its director is a member 
of the International Association of Art Critics, brought together by 
UNESCO. Support of these organizations is one of the main con- 
tinuing activities. 

Other continuing activities are clearinghouses where information 
in each of these areas is brought into a central office, as a kind of 
library, and circulated often through the organ of periodicals; also 
quite a number of these organizations have their own periodicals. 
Some of them are subsidized by UNESCO and some published inde- 
pendently. 

On the special activities in UNESCO, let me take a minute or two 
to indicate how they break down. I will follow the order which is 
used in the program and speak first of library activities. I am sure it 
will be clear to all of you that the role of the public library in the 

civilized life of the nations of the world is enormous. I have only to 
point out your own tremendous and wonderful institution across the 
street, the Library of Congress. 

Furthermore, I don’t need to point out to you that nations like the 
growing groups in Africa, growing in independence, growing in 
literacy, have no such inst itutions as the Librar y of Congress, and their 
new literates are looking around for something to read. 

UNESCO has done, I think, something very good there. In the 
last 5 years, that is, in that second half of the 10-year program, they 
learned techniques, they set up a pilot library in India at New Delhi, 
and sent a specialist to other countries, particularly to the United 
States, where he spent at least 6 months in the Library of Congress, 
[ am told, learning how you run a big public library. 

Then they went ‘back to New Delhi and began to operate it. This 
library was subsidized at first by UNESC O; now it has been taken 
over by the Indian Gov ernment. But UNESCO’s role continues, be- 

cause they are encouraging people from other countries of southeast 
Asia and neighboring regions, who want to learn about how you build 
up a public librar y, to go there and attend seminars. Thus this pilot 
library will er sate many other models in the general area of the 
southeast through the continuing efforts of UNESCO. 

The same thing was started in 1954 in South America, in Colombia. 
where a pilot library project in the city of Medellin is getting into 
operation, and this promises to have a similar expanding effect as 
librarians and others interested from all parts of South America 
move in. 

It seems to me, then, that UNESCO deserves credit for those two 
excellent efforts. Already the African nations which are member 
states, have clamored for similar opportunities, and there is now un- 
derfoot a plan to start a pilot library, probably in Nigeria. 

T am sure that it will have repercussions throughout Africa in much 
the sam: fashion as India. 

What does UNESCO do for the nations which already have big 
libraries, such as the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
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andsoon? They have organized a bibliographical committee to deter- 
mine how the information of libraries in separate countries can be 
brought together and made use of on an international level. 

They have gone further. They have listened to the arguments that 
the Copyright Convention from Bern, dating back to 1886, was inade- 
quate, and didn’t provide any kind of protection to writers and artists 
who had a right to royalties for their work. Ever since its beginning 
UNESCO has worked toward a new copyright convention which, as 
the committee members may have heard, came before Congress a year 
ago and was passed. This went into effect in September 1955. 

We now have a Universal Copyright Convention, which was brought 
about through the continuing activities of UNESCO. 

Another important role in the library area, and this ema you 
might say, into several areas of culture, is the index of translations. 
This is a library publication. It is published annually; volumes 7 
and 8 are on the way now, and each year they plan to produce an- 
other. This is an international index of translations. If you turn 
to the United States, as I just did this morning, you will find the books 

ublished here in the last period that have been translated from other 
anguages. This is an index of what is going on in translations 
throughout the world. 

UNESCO also makes an effort in the area of translations to sub- 
sidize certain books since there are many important but little known 
books which the commercial publisher feels unable to stand a risk on. 
For example, the Sikh peoples of India have a rich literature which 
has apparently never been translated. There is an article in the 
UNESCO Chronicle of last fall, pointing out that 2 or 3 scholars 
had attempted this and given it up as a hopeless task. But the Indian 
Government has been told by specialist scholars in the Sikh language 
that it can be translated. UNESCO has now appointed a committee, 
and the chances are that the Sikh sacred writings will be translated 
into the major languages of the world. 

I might add a personal observation based on my experiences in 
Montevideo. Some of you might ask of what interest in a world 
wrought up with one-half slave population and the other half free, 
with the Arab struggles here, and Cyprus struggles there, of what 
interest is an obscure religion like the Sikh with writings from the 
13th and 14th century. 

I can only answer you that in the discussions of cultural activities 
at Montevideo almost every delegation insisted, to my annoyance as 
rapporteur, in making a speech in which they wanted the others to 
know, especially us in the United States that technology was all very 
fine, that they needed it, of course, but that they were tremendously 
interested in these cultural projects of various kinds, such as the 
translations referred to. 

UNESCO, it seems to me, in providing a translation of obscure 
languages like the Sikh and Persian, and so on, is providing a need 
which might not be recognized by some of our constituencies in the 
United States. So much for the library section. 

What does UNESCO do about the fine arts?) You remember the 
rumpus a few years ago when the Berlin pictures were brought to 
the National Gallery, how some said that we had committed a sin, 
some even accused us of wanting to steal these works. You may also 
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remember what a tremendous success this exhibition had, not only 
in Washington but all over the country. ‘Thousands came to see these 
pictures. 

I cite that example because it shows you, first of all, that not only 
do Europeans feel very much attached to those pictures—when I say 

“Europeans,” I mean the French, Italians, and the British—our own 
friends were looking with a good deal of concern when the Army 
sent those pictures over here and later sent them back, but that our 
own people were tremendously interested in them. 

You will also notice this was a $1 million proposition so far as the 
cost was concerned, and that it isn’t practical or possible for UNESCO 
to go to the National Gallery in London and say, “There are 16 nations 
in Africa which would like to look at your renaissance masterpieces. 
May we borrow them for 2 years?” It is difficult enough to manage 
exhibitions on a bilateral arrangement. 

But UNESCO has pointed out to all of us that it is very well for 
us to send over American exhibitions to France, Germany, and so 
on, and for us to reciprocate by borrowing their works of art, but 
that we are not reaching the nations of the rest of the world in this 
way and something ought to be done about this. 

UNESCO works on a relatively small scale here. They send out 
reproductions of paintings. Furthermore, they make it possible 
through these publications, which I have brought with me, for the 
people of the economically less privileged nations to purchase good 
color reproductions. 

They make it possible by getting a committee of experts to look 
over all the available reproductions and then print catalogs of them. 
These catalogs have been widely used. They. are going into their 
second edition. We have had them reviewed in our professional 
publications. They have received nothing but praise. 

It seems to me this is something to UNESCO's credit in the area 
of the visual arts. 

In the same way UNESCO has organized small exhibitions of 
reproductions, not only of European paintings but of Chinese paint- 
ings and Japanese prints and circulated those to several hundred 
cities throughout the world. 

Furthermore, they have encouraged the publication of portfolios. 
They have gone into the printing business in a limited and collabora- 
tive way for a portfolio of color reproduction of Egyptian art, Aus- 
tralian aborigines, and so forth. 

This is done now in conjunction with the New York Graphic So- 
ciety, which does the printing and handles the international sale. 
This has been all to the good and has stimulated the publishing in- 
dustry to make similar efforts. 

I feel sure that because of UNESCO’s efforts there will be quite 
an increase of illustrated books on the arts in the years to come. 

UNESCO was criticized in connection with the portfolio on Egyp- 
tian paintings for duplicating what could be done as well or better by 
commercial publishers. The criticism was probably justified. It 
appeared in one of the American magazines last year. They might 
also have been criticized for getting out a portfolio on the paintings 
in the Ajanta caves of India which are pretty well known. I think 
the criticism took effect. For in later portfolios UNESCO turned 
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to subjects not of interest to commercial publishers such as these 
prehistoric things, or the Yugoslavian frescoes of the Middle Ages. 
When I say “Yugoslavia,” T am speaking here about a medieval 
Christian country that had in the Middle Ages a very rich mixture 
of Latin and Greek civilization, whose frescoes have been recently 
uncovered. They weren’t well enough known to support large sales 

of the book. UNESCO did ex xactly the right thing in publishing 
them. 

In music, you can’t easily, inexpensively send the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on a tour of Europe. But as the committee 
members will recall, this was done through our United States In- 
formation Agency last summer. UNESCO can’t afford anything like 
that. However, it can bring together people who are experts on 
musical composition, bring together people who are interested in 
phonographic records, and encourage the increased international ex- 
change in the general field of music. That has been done quite effec- 
tively, and I was pleased to see in yesterday’s New York Times a 
front page of the art section story on the UNESCO project for the 
international exchange of records. The author points out that this 
is one way in which people can know one another, without the need 
of understanding the language. 

I might add, in music, by the way, the presence of UNESCO has 
given rise to some side issues which are important in music. One of 
them was that a convention sponsored by UNESCO on music in Brus- 
sels 2 or 3 years ago, the composer, Paul Hindemith, together with 
the French poet, Paul Claudel, produced a hymn to UNESCO which 
was a tremendous success. Partially as a result of that, the United 
States National Commission was able to persuade an American com- 
poser, William on to prepare a concerto in honor of UNESCO 
just within the last yea 

It seems to me that ‘Slsaoe are important side issues which were 
stimulated by the parent organization. 

In the role of museums, ‘by nature the museum is internationally 
involved. Everything it collects in the history of art, unless it is 
strictly limited to American collections, will be from other countries. 

The museums are concerned with the techniques of borrowing, of 
installation, of description, such as cataloging, and, above all, care 
and preservation. 

What has UNESCO done there? It has carried on a publication, 
Museum, which is an international review devoted to technical ques- 
tions not just for the art museum but for the science museum, and 
so forth. 

It has provided a subvention for the International Committee on 
Museums. The organization of this has helped to make our own 
museum people internationally minded. They feel that they have 
not only a duty to educate the public of New York or Chicago about 
works of art, but also to remind them that nations like Japan or 
Persia have had a rich artistic past. 

UNESCO constantly stimulates this interest in international un- 
derstanding through its museum activities. 

The protection of works of art is a very costly and important duty 
of each museum, often more costly than the individual museum can 
afford. The Louvre has a wonderful laboratory for this. So has 
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the National Gallery in London. So has the Fogg Museum in Boston. 
But a good many museums can’t afford even one specialist in restora- 
tion, and when a picture gets damaged, if it is worth $100,000 and 
up, as old masters are like ly to be, it is a serious matter. 

Recently an international center for this kind of preservation and 

care has been set up in Rome, sponsored by UNESCO with a small 
beginning subvention, largely helped by the Italian government, and 
it plans to carry out an international role in preserv: ation. 

Gentlemen, those I think are the main things in UNESCO’s cultural 
activities. I have left out a few. I perhaps have talked a little too 
long. I would be very happy to try to answer any questions that 
might have come to mind, or if there are areas that you feel I haven’t 
dealt with sufficiently, I can go into them in a little more detail. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We certainly thank you for your statement. And 
while you are talking in a field of whic h I know very little, I am sure 
that it does have its importance in international relationships. 

I am wondering if we might from your experience with UNESCO 
get your comments on some of the criticisms that have been hurled 
at the organization, and especially at the National Commission ? 

I might ask you the same question I asked Congressman Scott: 
The National Commission cert: ainly serves a useful purpose, but it 
has been said that perhaps the Commission has been rather conditioned 
or molded into an agency for especially infiltrating American educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Horr. I have seen no evidence of infiltration of American edu- 
cation. I speak a little out of my special field when I speak of public 
education in schools, but as a parent I am concerned with that. I can’t 
find anything in those textbooks that have been put into question. 

I ran through the evidence, and I read the Murphy report, and I 
read, of course, the criticisms of the Legion as well as of some of the 
city fathers in Los Angeles, and I think Wheeling, W. Va., a couple of 
years ago. 

Thus, I was quite concerned. But I couldn’t find anything that told 
my boys that some other group of nations was more important for 
them to have allegiance to than their own country. 

I am const: untly on the lookout for it. I have just gone through, for 
the UNESCO relations staff, a good deal of this material here. I can 
find nothing there which mentions the term “world government.” 

Furthermore, in my contacts with the delegations in Montevideo, 
with the delegations from other members states, it was quite cleat 
that every one of these nations was proud of his own country saa 
its traditions, and determined to defend it in every way possible. 

Hence, these patriotic speeches by nearly all of them, telling us 
with the same kind of pride that we would take in describing Ameri- 
can activities that we think we excel in. We heard about Spain’s 
culture, and that of many other nations, India, Burma, especi: ully the 
South American ones. here is a strong spirit of nationalism in the 
minds of all the delegates of the free wor rid. 

I don’t need to speak here of what exists in the minds of the satellite 
nations, and also the three delegations from the Soviet Union. 

As for the National Commission, I have been puzzled by those 
allegations. They are not a propaganda organization in any sense 
of the word. The trouble with the National Commission is t this, in my 
ophiion : 
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This is a group of busy men and women from activities going all 
the way from Red Cross to labor unions to schoolteachers, and they 
are asked by the UNESCO relations staff if they would care to par- 
ticipate in the National Commission. They come in there 2 or 3 times 
a year. They are overwhelmed with papers. They are confused by 
three-quarters of the activ ities of UNESCO, because there is so much 
paperwork, because there is a kind of speci ialized language of 
UNESCO, such as fundamental education, and thus it takes 2 or 3 
years for them to find out. 

I have seen no evidence of any one of these people among whom 
are many good friends of mine, whom I have enjoyed knowing through 
the meetings with the Commission, of which I have been a member I 
think for 5 years, I have seen no evidence of any effort to be dupes, to 
use UNESCO for propaganda and carry on this propaganda to the 
people of the country. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Pilcher, I understand you wanted to ask a 
question. 

Mr. Priucuer. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. The more I hear the 
more I get confused. Mr. Hope and several other witnesses have 
presented strong and convincing evidence in favor of UNESCO. 

On the other hand, we have the American Legion, which has mem- 
bers in every nook and corner of this country, men and women who 
have offered their lives in the past to defend this country, and to hear 
their criticism and how bitter they are, why, it gets me—I just don’t 
know. 

I would like, if it were possible, to have the American Legion or one 
of their officers testify and let’s ask them questions just as we have 
asked these other witnesses. 

Mr. Carnanam. We had the national commander of the American 
Legion before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Iam sorry. I wasn’t here. 

Mr. Carnanam. We have had him before us. We also had a former 
national commander, Mr. Murphy, who gave us the other side of the 
story. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Murphy made a very convincing statement. 

I will ask Mr. Hope the question that I asked Mr. Murphy. You will 
admit that to start with UNESCO made lots of mistakes that have 
been corrected ¢ 

Mr. Horr. I do, sir. 

Mr. Pitcner. Do you think some of this criticism that the Legion 
has given UNESCO has helped straighten things out, or helped the 
officers to take another look ? 

Mr. Horr. I think the criticism has been good for us in the United 
States, not because I think the criticism was justified. As far as I am 
concerned, I get paid for being a teacher. So, until I get my teaching 
job done, I put away these books. 

W hen. I read something that says the members of the National Com- 
mission are accused of being remiss in their loyalty to their country, 
this puts me on the spot, where I want to know whether I am loyal to 
my country, whether this thing is right. 

Therefore, I have spent a ood deal of time examining it and my 
own relation to it. I don’t think, to give a full answer to your ques- 
tion, that it has helped very much from the international point of view 
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because I think other considerations came first. It may well have had 
some effect with the Secretariat. 

I don’t know what goes on in the minds of the directors of the vari- 
ous chapter activities in the UNESCO Secretariat. It has been evi- 
dent all along that something was wrong, that something had to be 
done about it. This became evident to the members of the Executive 
Board of UNESCO, to most of them. They finally took a vote favor- 
ing a reduced program. 

Mr. Pincuer. You all admit, then, to start with it had a right to 
some criticism ? 

Mr. Horr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Pincuer. You think it is doing a better job now than it did to 
start with ? 

Mr. Horr. Much better; by process of trial and error. 

Mr. Carnauan. In the special activities, it is your opinion that even 
yet they may be trying to do too many things? 

Mr. Horr. It is. Let me say a word about that. The operation of 
the General Conference is, of course, a democratic one. ‘There are 74 
nations. If a member nation introduces a pet project, it is very diffi- 
cult for the other member nations to vote it down because they too 
may have a pet project. I think this may be familiar to anyone who 
is involved in politics. Politics are the same on the General Con- 
ference level. Consequently, somebody has to clamp down. They 
don’t always succeed in doing so. 

I can give you some instances 

Mr. CarNaHAN. You wouldn’t say that is undemocratic? 

Mr. Horr. This is the real problem of the relationship between the 
Secretariat and the delegates of the member nations, who shall say 
where the clamping down is to take place. 

They all agree it must be narrowed down a little bit. But who shall 
say “No” when your pet project is under discussion ? 

Mr. CarnaHan. Do you happen to be familiar with the expanded 
technical assistance program as it affects UNESCO? 

Mr. Horr. I am vaguely familiar with it, yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. What you have just said indicates that the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board might be of particular assistance when so many 
of the individual pet projects come in. 

Mr. Horr. I am sure they could be and will be of much assistance. 
In the remarks made in the new program, there are several points at 
which the Technical Assistance Board is asked to provide advice. 
For example, if a state which has signed a contract to provide per diem 
and other expenses of UNESCO experts should be visited by a na- 
tional emergency, their contract is void. Who determines what a 
national emergency is?—the Technical Assistance Board. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, one more thing about the danger of 
special activities? The program for the coming biennium has taken 
a strong new emphasis upon what they call aid to member states. 

IT have just been reading this to see how it will affect the views of the 
delegation of the United States: What is a special activity in this case, 
when it is defined as aid to member states? 

A project for aid to a member state, in order to be acceptable must 
be judged important, it must advance the general aims of UNESCO, 
and it must be of value to more than one member state. 
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Furthermore, when such a special activity goes into effect, although 
the member state is to receive financial aid from U NESCOQ, it must 
also be prepared to go along with its own financial contribution to a 
certain extent. UNESCO has not tried to define how much, because it 
will vary according to the resources of the country. If X country 
is going to start a fundamental education center, or a child welfare 
center, or something else for which they need help from a United Na- 
tions agency, in this ease UNESCO, they are supposed to be willing to 
sign a contract and to give substantial aid themselves. 

‘So, I think this is in part at least a guaranty against a careless 
application of UNESCO funds; also they must agree to carry it on 
after UNESCO starts. 

As an instance of UNESCO’s economizing, there are at least two 
projects in the cultural area where UNESCO put up money for 2 years, 
then stopped them, and now they will discontinue further support. 
One is the « -ataloging of manuscripts i in the Middle East, which at the 
time were badly cared for. Some were threatened with possible 
damage by fire. UNESCO sent experts, showed the local people how 
to protect them. This took place in Lebanon and some other nations 
in that area. Now they will carry it on on their own. There are simi- 
lar projects calling for aid for a limited time. 

It is clear that UNESCO is not going to continue to pay indefinitely. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is there a catalog of films? 

Mr. Horr. There are several different types of catalogs of films. 
In my field, which in this case overlaps with that chapter about which 
you are going to hear later, mass communication, my field overlaps 
there on films on art. UNESCO has brought together a catalog of 
these. 

Here is a case where we have criticized their plans. They have sug- 
gested that they are going to make some films on art. The United 
States point of view is: You are too busy doing all these other things; 
let somebody else make the film. You give him the idea and criticize 
him, if you like, but don’t get into the film making business. 

So far as the 1955-56 budget goes, they took our advice, in fact, 
the general conference voted against spending money for films. I 
notice that they are now going to ask again. They w ant to make an 
art film. If I have the priv ilege of making any recommendations to 
them, I shall say, “Don’t do it, ‘because there are people who we think 

an do it better than youcan. You just give them the technical advice.” 

Mr. Carnanan. Then that would probably be channeled through, 
as you said, under the general programs, under non-Government—— 

Mr .Horr. Yes. There should be among those groups a new society 
called the International Council of Art Film Makers. I wouldn't 
be surprised if in a year or two they asked for a subvention to main- 
tain an office in Paris. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Probably this question should be asked of some 
of the other witnesses: Would you care to give us a brief statement 
on what is meant by “fundamental education” ? 

Mr. Horr. I would be delighted to. It took me a year or two to 
find out, Mr. Chairman. I thought when I first heard the words that 
this must be a fancy expression for teaching illiterate people how 
to be literate, teaching a man who didn’t know how to read to read. 
But I find it means much more than that. It means teaching an abso- 
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lutely ignorant peasant not only something about reading but some- 
thing about agriculture, something about health, something about his 
community, so that he gradually learns the responsibilities that are 
imposed upon any civ ilized person in any country. Does that answer 
your question ¢ 

Mr. Carnanan. That certainly does. 

Mr. Horr. Could we submit this for the record? Here is a defi- 
nition of “fundamental education.” 

(For definition of “fundamental education” see p. 280.) 

Mr. CarNAHAN. It is a fine one. 

In preparing reading materials in the program of dealing with 
illiterates, how is it determined as to the subject matter that is going 
to go into those publications ? 

Mr. Horr. This is a question, obviously, for specialists. I believe 
the answer differs from people to people. We on the American dele- 
gation have looked with a good deal of interest as to how this program 
was going to be carried out. I don’t mind saying that it is an ideal 
opportunity for a nation not concerned with the objectives of UNESCO 
to take advantage of the propaganda medium, therefore, the special 
reason for us to be concerned, to see that it meets the purpose that 
UNESCO intended it to. 

I have looked through the material here and find that there is 
quite a lot of bibliographical information. Libraries for a long 
time have had to face this problem and do something about it. When 
a person who has just learned how to read comes in and asks for a 
book, the librarians have found it is difficult to select the right book. 
You can’t give them a children’s book, but you can’t give them one 
of the nation’s classics either. The librarians have been seeking for 
the right kind of book. Presumably it is this kind of inform: ation, 
from library specialists, that will be used in India and in South 
America and in countries of southeast Asia to start the program 
going. It is mainly being worked out right now in southeast Asia. 
As T understand it, it is being worked on by nationals of the respective 
countries. 

Mr. Carnanan. I was going to ask: What part the nationals of 
the cduntry concerned have in the pr aparation of the material that 
goes: into the reading for new literates? 

Mr. Horr. Lacking the complete information, all I have before me 
now is the fact that ‘there i is $70,000 in this year’s budget, 1956, and 
that it is being concentrated in southeast Asia and that the books are 
coming out soon. I have not seen the books. 

From my memory, when we voted this thing, we were assured by the 
Secretariat which, by the way, is working in an interdepartmental 
committee to advance this project, partly in education, of course, partly 
in the cultural activities department which is informed on works of 
great literature. We were assured by the Secretariat that whatever 
this committee did would be submitted i in manuscript to the country in 
question. I presume they will call in nationals from that country 
before they go ahead and write the proposed manuscript, and they will 
endeavor to find out what sort of literature will be desirable and at 
what level of understanding the interpretation of the text should be 
made. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. McCullough, would you care to comment? 
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STATEMENT OF MAX McCULLOUGH, DIRECTOR, UNESCO RELATIONS 
STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. McCutxioven. The kind of expert help UNESCO is supplying, 
Mr. Chairman, relates mainly to such technical questions as the level 
at which the material must be written to be most useful to adults who 
have just learned to read. 

There has been a good deal of progress, as you know, in studies of the 
comprehension levels of people, at different stages in their reading 
development. So that what these countries are looking to UNESC O 
to supply is technical skill of this kind which will enable them to hit 
the mark when materials are prepared about agriculture or health or 
hard crafts and things of that kind, which is of immediate concern to 
these people who are learning to read and write. UNESCO also 
sends to these countries, at their request, experts who have had some 
experience in preparing materials of this kind in their own or in other 
countries. 

Some of these experts have been recruited in this country and are 
now at work with the educational authorities in some of the countries 
in southeast Asia and in Africa 

They will produce drafts of storia! which they believe are suited 
to teaching people who have just learned to read and write better 
techniques, for example, of rice cultivation or wheat cultivation o: of 
maternal and child eare, and the people of the country will take these 
materials and adapt them with their own ideas for use in their 
countries. 

Mr. Carnanan. The nationals of the countries then would select the 
subject matter they are going to use? 

Mr. McCutitoven. The final product. They control what will be 
used there. 

Mr. Carnauan. Then, if I unerstand you correctly, UNESCO's 
part is more of a vocabulary study, the number of words that could be 
used by illiterates that had learned to read to a different degree, the 
same as writing a textbook in this country, if we write for a first 
grader, we must use a certain number of words; when it gets to the 
fourth grade, it is expanded and a greater number of words can be 
used ? 

Mr. McCutxoven. That is a very good illustration ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Hope, this pr robably should have been asked of 
someone else, but we are enjoying asking you these questions just the 
same: Would you care to comment on roughly the division of the ex- 
penditure of UNESCO’s money, the portion that goes into the general 
projects as compared to that which goes into the special projec cts? 

Mr. Horr. That is a question which was of great concern to many 
of the delegation of member states at Montevideo where this division 

was first made clear and voted. By and large, the Director General 
found that in the general activities they had established a level which 
had seemed necessary and desirable, and he even goes further and says 
that this is the foundation upon which UN TESCO is built, these con- 
tinuing activities. He has, therefore, made an effort to hold the line. 
I have these figures in front of me here. I find in reading the thing 
he purports they did make an effort to increase aid to member 
states and increase major projects. They took off, first, $190,000 from 
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the general activities, and then on the action of the executive board 
they “put most of this back. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Would you submit the figures for the record ? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Would you say there is a tendency toward in- 
creasing the general projects and decreasing the special ‘projects ? 

Mr. Horr. It is the other w ay around. There is a slight tendency 
to increase the special activities and try to cut a little bit the general. 
But it seems to be the sense of the general conference that they must 
hold to a certain minimum, below ‘which they cannot go on general 
activities. 

Mr. Chairman, if we may, we will submit these figures which are 
proposed for the 1957-58 biennium. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at p. 803.) 

Mr. CarnanwANn. If there is no further comment, I want to again 
express our appreciation for your coming and for the help you have 
been to us. 

Mr. Hope. It has been a pleasure, sir. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 15 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MovEMENTS, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:03 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. CarNaHAn. The committee will come to order. We are meet- 
ing this afternoon in further consideration of the 10 specialized 
agencies of the U. N. 

“As our first witness this afternoon, we have Mr. Andrew N. Overby, 
United States Executive Director, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

Mr. Overby, we are glad that you could spare this time to be with us. 
You may proceed as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW N. OVERBY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
(UNITED STATES), INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Oversy. Mr. Chairman, I have a relatively brief statement. I 
would like to read it. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We will be happy to have you present the statement. 

Mr. Oversy. The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, sometimes called the World Bank for short, was organized 
to assist in the reconstruction and development of the territories of 
its members by facilitating the investment of capital for productive 
purposes. For this purpose it makes loans out of its own paid-in capi- 
tal and from the proceeds of the sale of its bonds to private investors 
and promotes private foreign investment by means of guaranties or 
participations in loans and other investments made by private in- 
vestors—all with the view to raising the productivity and standard of 
living of its member countries. 

The bank began operations in 1946 and now has 58 countries as mem- 
bers. At the present time, the principal free-world countries not 
members of the bank are Argentina, New Zealand, Portugal, Spain, 
and Switzerland—and Argentina has just applied for membership. 
No Soviet-bloc countries are members of the bank. 

The bank is fully independent in carrying on its operations. The 
agreement entered into between the United Nations and the bank 
stipulates that the bank shall function as “an independent interna- 
tional organization” and recognizes that action taken by the bank on 
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any loan is a matter to be determined by the independent exercise of 
the bank’s own judgment in accordance with the bank’s articles of 
agreement. The bank has its own funds with which to carry on its op- 
erations and is therefore not dependent on annual appropriations of 
the legislatures of various countries as are the United Nations and 
most of its specialized agencies. Furthermore, the bank operates on 
the basis of weighted voting—that i is, the voting power of a member 
country is proportional to the amount that countr y has subscribed to 
the bank’s capital. The United States has slightly over 30 percent 
of the votes to be cast. 

The basic governing body of the bank is a Board of Governors con- 
sisting of a governor and alternate governor appointed by each mem- 
ber country. The governors are generally the minister of finance or 
the head of the central bank of the member country. In the case of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, George M. Humphrey, 
is the Governor. The Board of Governors meets once a year to review 
the operations of the bank. During the year the general operations 
of the bank are under the direction of a board of 16 executive direc- 
tors. Five directors are appointed by the five members having the 
largest subscriptions to the bank’s capital, namely, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Nationalist China, France, and India. The 
other 11 directors are elected by the governors of the remaining mem- 
bers and serve for 2-year terms. Some of the elected directors repre- 
sent only 1 country—others as many as 12 countries. The Board of 
Executive Directors is continuously available at the headquarters of 
the bank in Washington, D. C., meeting 2 or 3 times a month or more 
often as business requires. 

The charter of the bank has enabled it to follow a flexible loan 
policy in carrying out its main objective, which is to assist in the 

reconstruction and dev elopment of the territories of its members by 

facilitating the investment of capital for productive purposes. The 
pr ne ipal limitations on bank lending may be listed as follows: 

Projects to be financed must be located in territories of mem- 
bers 

. Loans must be made to or guaranteed by the government of the 
bon rowing country. 

There must be reasonable prospects of repayment. 

. Only in exceptional circumstances may the bank finance other 
than foreign exchange costs of a project. 

The bank must determine that private financing is not available 
on reasonable terms. 

The present capital subscriptions by members to the bank total 
$9,050,500,000, This does not mean that the bank has $9 billion in 

cash to lend out, as only part of this capital is required to be paid 
in by member countries and the bank must rely primarily on the sale 
of its bonds to private investors as the source of its funds. 

Upon joining the bank each member pays in 2 percent of its sub- 
scribed capital in gold or dollars. This has provided the bank with 
$180 million. An additional 18 percent of the subscribed capital is 
to be paid to the bank in the currency of the country making the sub- 
scription. The local currency capital subscriptions may be used by 
the bank only with the consent of the member concerned. Both the 
United States and Canada have given the bank permission to use 
their entire 18 percent subscriptions. These releases by the United 
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States and Canada gave the bank an additional $630 million to lend. 
As their financial condition has improved over the years, other coun- 
tries have been gradually permitting the bank to use some of their 
18 percent subscriptions for lending purposes; about $130 million 
has come from the other members of the bank. To sum up, the bank 
has had available for its lending operations $940 million from capital 
subscribed by members. Of this total the United States has sub- 
scribed $635 million. The remaining 80 percent of the subscriptions 
of members, or $7,240,400,000, is payable by the members only if 
needed to meet the obligations of the bank. 

Although the availability of this Government-contributed capital 
is important, the major source of the bank’s funds is the private 
capital market. The bank obtains private capital both through sales 
of its own bonds and through sales of, and participations in, its loans. 

The bank has been able to raise over $850 million by sales of its own 
bonds in large measure to insurance companies, banks, and trust funds. 
These bonds are not guaranteed by any member government of the 
bank. However, purchasers of the bonds recognize that there is 
ample security behind the bonds—not only the loans which the bank 
has made to member countries, but the undertakings of the member 
countries of the bank to pay in their 80 percent subscriptions to the 
bank’s capital if needed by the bank to meet its obligations. In the 
case of the United States alone, the 80 percent subscription amounts 
to $2,540 million. Of the $850 million bonds marketed by the bank 
and outstanding on March 31, 1956, $695 million are payable in United 
States dollars, $70 million equivalent are payable in Swiss francs, 
$36 million equivalent in Canadian dollars, $28 million equivalent in 
pounds sterling, and $21 million equivalent in Netherlands guilders. 

In recent years there has been a conspicuous growth both of partici- 
pations by private investors in bank loans and of sales of loans held 
by the bank to such investors, indicating more readiness on the part 
of private capital to enter the field of international investment in a 
direct way. During the fiscal year 1955, participations in, and sales 
of bank loans out of its portfolio amounted to $99 million, as com- 
pared with $34 million in the previous year. Up to March 31, 1956, 
the bank had sold $258 million in obligations of its borrowers, of which 
$189 million was without the bank’s guaranty. Of the $69 million 
loans sold with its guaranty, $42 million had been retired so that the 
bank had a contingent liability of $27 million on March 31, 1956. 

Other sources of bank funds for lending have been the profits from 
operations since the inception of the bank, which have totaled in excess 
of $140 million, and repayment and prepayment of bank loans 
amounting to $159 million. 

Through May 1956, the bank has made 147 loans, totaling more than 
$2.5 billion, to 43 countries. In the early postwar period, the bank 
made $497 million of reconstruction loans in Europe. Increasingly, 
however, the bank in later years has been able to turn to its long-term 
task of assisting in the economic development of its member countries. 
This lending has been aimed chiefly at improving basic services which 
form the essential foundation for economic development. 

In less developed countries, lack of dependable and economical 
transportation and deficiencies in electric power supply have put sub- 
stantial limitations on productivity, on income, and on the willingness 
to invest. The bank has made more loans for electric power than for 
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any other purpose, but it has lent nearly as much for highways, rail- 
ways, ports, and other means of transportation. Taken together, 
power and transportation account for about two-thirds of the bank’s 
development lending. About one-eighth of the bank’s development 
lending has been directly for agriculture and another one-eighth for 
industry, both of which, of course, have also greatly benefited from 
the loans for power and transportation. 

The bank’s activities in economic development have not been con- 
fined to loans. A wide range of advisory assistance has, of course, been 
necessary in connection with the bank’s loan projects. However, an 
increasing number of countries now seek the technical assistance of the 
bank apart from financing, and it has been the policy of the bank to 
give advice upon request on general development problems, even when 
this has not been directly related to bank loans. 

The method by which technical assistance is extended to a member 
country by the bank depends upon the need and the type of problem. 
In some cases, 1 or 2 bank representatives are sent to the member coun- 
try to work with the government on specific problems. The most 
comprehensive instrument used by the bank in advising member coun- 
tries on economic development is the Central Survey Mission. These 
missions are organized to assess the economic resources and potential 
of member countries and to assist governments in drawing up and car- 
rying out development plans. Fourteen of such missions have been 
organized by the bank; their reports are made public. Smaller mis- 
sions have also been sent to countries requesting advice on specific 
problems, such as transportation. In further recognition of the need 
in less developed countries for personnel who are experienced in plan- 
ning, administration, and management of development programs, an 
Economic Development Institute has now been organized to serve as 
a staff college for senior officials from less developed countries. The 
Institute offers 6-month seminar courses in which these officials can 
participate with the bank staff in an intensive study of development 
problems. 

Another recent development which I should also like to mention is 
the International Finance Corporation. In order to increase its ability 
to foster private international investment and productive private enter- 
prise, especially in the less developed areas, the bank has taken the lead 
in formulating the proposal for the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, which will operate as an affiliate of the bank. It will loan only in 
association with private investors for productive private enterprise, 
without any government guaranty—making, in effect, venture capital 
loans. Membership in the Corporation is open to bank members, and 
it will come into being when at least 30 governments have subscribed at 
least $75 million of its authorized $100 million capital. The United 
States membership, which was authorized by the Congress last year, 
provides for a capital subscription of $35 million. Up to date, a total 
of 27 countries have subscribed about $68 million. It is expected that 
sufficient additional countries will soon complete membership formali- 
ties and that the Corporation will come into being this summer. 

The bank has played an important part in the postwar development 
G< the free world by making loans and affording technical assistance 
with respect to development problems, It has served as an important 
instrument in creating renewed confidence in the international private 
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capital market. In all these respects, the record of the bank merits full 
support by the United States and by its other member countries. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. We thank you for this very comprehensive state- 
ment. 

Do you feel that world conditions are becoming increasingly favor- 
able to the use of World Bank financing? 

Mr. Oversy. Mr. Chairman, I think there has been a very encour- 
aging improvement in world economic and financial conditions in the 
past decade, since the end of the war. 

Speaking broadly, I believe the purely economic and financial con- 
ditions of countries of the world, especially Western Europe, are 
perhaps about as good as they have been for a long time. You gen- 
tlemen are as aware or more aware than I of the political tensions 
and some of the other difficulties. 

To answer your question directly, I think the conditions are more 
favorable for a helpful use of the International Bank’s facilities, and 
I think this is particularly true in its objective of encouraging private 
capital participation. 

As my statement has indicated, there has been an encouraging 
sharing in the bank’s activities by private capital. Of course, the bank 
will derive, over a period of years, most of its funds from the sale of 
its own bonds to private investors. We hope the new International 
Finance Corporation, which is an experiment, but we believe a hopeful 
experiment, will also lead to the generation of further private invest- 
ment for productive private enterprise, and have a beneficial effect 
in the less developed areas in helping them to build up private enter- 
prise and build up productivity and standards of living. 

I think the world, in short, sir, is in a better position to utilize the 
bank’s facilities, and I believe the recovery statistics, with which your 
committee is familiar, would support that. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Have our foreign aid programs, particularly the 
use of loans under these programs, narrowed the opportunity for the 
bank? 

Mr. Oversy. I don’t think the loans have narrowed the opportunity 
for the bank, sir. The kinds of loans that have been made under the 
aid programs are perhaps of a somewhat different type than the bank 
usually makes. 

The bank’s loans are for projects, power plants, roads, irrigation 
facilities, and other projects of that type. I believe some of the loans 
that have been made under the mutual security programs are for more 
general purposes and have somewhat different terms. 

There is always, of course, the danger that if countries undertake a 
lot of loans this could affect the bank’s assessment of what their 
borrowing capacity might be. 

The record of activity of the bank has been that they made more 
loans in the year that ended June 30, 1955, than they had in any 
previous year. They were largely of a development nature. They 
made $410 million worth of loans in the year that ended last June, 
June 30, 1955. 

With the loans that have just been approved in the last few days, I 
would estimate they would just about hit the same figure as for the 
year ending June 30, 1956. 
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Mr. Carnanan. Has the bank been rather highly selective .in. its It 
loans? Do you have many more applications than you have. made " cares 
loans ? % aah 

Mr. Oversy. There are, of course, applications still pending which _ 


have been under consideration for some time. They are gradually ( . P 
being worked up and will be acted upon. we 

I should say the bank has never failed to make a loan because it real 
lacked funds. The bank has never suffered from a lack of funds. alte 
It has always been able to raise enough money to make loans that it Wai 
regarded as meeting its tests, which include that they must be for M 
specific projects, they must offer reasonable assurance of repayment, laut 
and, they must not compete with private capital. TH Yorl 

That gets the bank into a course between Scylla and Charybdis; it 2 of tl 
isn’t to compete with private capital; on the other hand, it is supposed 4 affai 
to make loans that give a reasonable assurance of repayment. ‘ vie 

In the early days of the bank some countries had quite ambitious , State 
ideas of what they thought they would like to get from the bank. They nae 
would often come in and just say, “We want $250 million,” with no ‘ Thte 
real development of a plan or a project as to what it should be used 4 the ] 
for. “ 

I think one of the most useful functions the International Bank tule 
has served is to help the member countries in usefully determining rane 
the highest priority projects, so that they could use their borrowing Dire 
capacity to the best advantage. , vas 

The bank has also been very helpful in this whole area of develop- ur 
ment planning and programing, so that a country knows what it ought an 
to do best from the poimt of its future development, what the most we 
economic and useful things are, and how they should use their borrow- Vl 
ing capacity. a 

‘Mr. Peer aoiae Mr. Judd. ij u 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Overby. May I ask a couple of personal tally 
questions. How long have you been Executive Director for the United Tres 
States? . M 

Mr. Oversy. I have been Executive Director of the International ‘eat 
Bank for the United States since February 1952. q oan 

Mr. Jupp. Are you on a definite term appointment or at the pleasure 3 of fi 
of the President ? ; aaa 

Mr. Oversy. It is a 2-year appointment and until one’s successor enied 
is qualified. I was reappointed in 1954, July 1954, if my memory saa 
serves, and I think my reappointment is now pending in the Senate, M 
among the other business that the Senate has to consider. ‘oa 

Mr. Jupp. That would be the second reappointment ? mn 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. L 

Mr. Jupp. Would you outline briefly your own personal back- = 
gsround ? : <a, 
ree Oversy. I would be glad to. I was born on an Indian reserva- ae 
tion in South Dakota. I was educated in the public schools of Minne- by r 
apolis; went to the University of Minnesota and completed my work at the 
Columbia University in New York City. ' Ti 

I was then a banker in New York City for many years, with the , hel 
Irving Trust Co. for about 11 years, from 1930 through 1941. During dif 
that time, I might add, I continued my work at Columbia and got a ool 


graduate degree. is a: 
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I then went with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. That 
career was interrupted by the war. I served almost 4 years in the 
Army; went from first lieutenant to lieutenant colonel, General Staff 
Corps. 

After being released from the Army in April of 1946, I went back 
to the Federal Reserve Bank in New York City as assistant vice 
president, concerned particularly with their activities with the Inter- 
national Bank, the Export-Import Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and foreign lending in general. 

My return to the pleasant pursuit of being a private citizen didn’t 
last very long. I was loaned by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in August 1946 to become Special Assistant to the then Secretary 
of the Treasury, in charge of international monetary and financial 
affairs. 

In July 1947, I was appointed Executive Director for the United 
States of the International Monetary Fund. In February 1949, I was 
selected by the Managing Director and Executive Directors of the 
International Monetary Fund to be Deputy Managing Director of 
the Monetary Fund. 

I served in that international capacity until January 1952, when I 
returned to the United States Government service as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I also became in February 1952 United States 
Director of the International Bank. I think that completes the his- 
tory. 

Mr. Jupp. That is a very distinguished record, not surprising con- 
sidering your education in Minnesota. Did you hold those two con- 
currently, Executive Director and Under Secretary ? 

Mr. Oversy. I have held the two positions since February 1952. 

Mr. Jupp. You are still, did you say, Under or Assistant Secretary ? 

Mr. Oversy. I am Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Inciden- 
tally, I hold two positions but draw salary only for one, from the 
Treasury job. 

Mr. Jupp. I think for the record, since this is the first of the organ- 
izations in this general financial field that we have taken up in this 
subcommittee, it would be useful if you would outline the delineation 
of fields and functions between the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, because so many people think of them as 
essentially the same thing. They use the word wrongly, inaccurately, 
meaning one when they use the other name. 

Mr. Oversy. I will be glad to do that, sir. My distinguished as- 
sociate, Mr. Southard, who will follow me, will give you a more 
complete description of the International Monetary Fund. 

Let me say that the functions of the two organizations differ. The 
International Monetary Fund is engaged as an international organ- 
ization in the field of exchange rates, exchange practices, exchange 
restrictions, and the general financial and monetary policies followed 
by members. It operates what might be called a code of fair practice in 
the exchange field. 

It also has substantial financial resources which are available to 
help its members on a short-term basis with their balance-of-payments 
difficulties, to give them time during which they can either correct their 
policies or get over the temporary difficulty that they are having that 
is affecting their balance-of-payments situation. 
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Mr. Jupp. There is no place where there is overlapping or even 
contact between the two? 

Mr. Oversy. Well, there is considerable contact in the sense that 
they are in the same building, for one thing. They know each other 
well. There are some 

Mr. Jupp. I meant contact of functions. 

Mr. Oversy. The function problem is not one that leads to duplica- 
tion or overlapping. The International Bank, as you will have seen 
from my opening remarks, is essentially—originally for reconstruc- 
tion lending but now mainly for economic development of its member 
countries through long-term loans. It operates largely in the long- 
term loan field. There is no basic duplication or overlapping between 
the two institutions. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask, just for information, is there any special rea- 
son why a country like Switzerland, which is so prominent in this 
whole field of international banking and finance, has never applied for 
membership in this organization ? 

Mr. Oversy. The Swiss have prized their independence and their 
neutrality, I believe, and have not shown great interest in joining 
these two institutions. 

I should say, sir, that the International Bank has a rather special 
relationship with Switzerland and has raised some of its money from 
bonds in Switzerland. It does have a fairly close relationship with 
the financial people in Switzerland. But Switzerland is not a member, 
and no one so far has induced them to join. 

Mr. Jupp. Some call it neutrality; some call it nonalinement. 

Mr. Oversy. It is part of their keeping free from joining various 
organizations. 

Mr. Jupp. You say no Soviet-bloc countries are members. Have 
they ever applied ? 

Mr. Oversy. Let me give you a brief history on that. Russia was 
at the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944 but she never joined. Poland 
and Czechoslovakia became members of the bank. After becoming 
Communist, Poland withdraw from the bank in 1950. Czechoslo- 
yvakia was expelled for failure to pay her obligations. That was 
effective at the end of 1954, if my memory serves me. 

Mr. Jupp. I think you said you have made 147 loans to 43 countries. 
Are any of the so-called Soviet or Communist-dominated countries 
included ? 

Mr. Oversy. No loans were made to Poland or Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the time they were members. 

Mr. Jupp. You make loans, don’t you, to countries that are not mem- 
bers of the bank ? 

Mr. Oversy. You must be a member of the bank 

Mr. Jupp. In order to qualify for a loan ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. It is only the 58 member countries. One of 
the conditions is that the project must be located in the territory 
of the members; the loan must be to the borrowing member country 
or guaranteed by the member country. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. By the government? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Did you say that of these other 11 directors the first 5 
elect the other 11? 

Mr. Oversy. No, sir. 
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Mr. Jupp. The five are elected by the Governors at their annual 
meeting ¢ 

Mr. Oversy. The five directors of the countries with the largest sub- 
scriptions are appointed by their countries. I, for example, sir, am 
appointed by the Pr esident, with the consent of the Senate. Nobody 
participates In my election, no other countries participate in my 
election. 

In addition the to five countries with the largest subscriptions, the 
remaining countries elect directors under the rules set forth in the 
articles of agreement and the bylaws. 

Mr. Jupp. Sitting as the Board of Governors ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes. We will have an election in September, at the 
annual meeting in September. There will be an election of directors. 
This does not affect me or the other representatives of the five largest 
capital subscribers. 

Mr. Jupp. You say some represent only 1 country, that others rep- 
resent as many as 12 countries. How was it worked out which coun- 
tries would be given directors? 

Mr. Oversy. A country with a large capital subscription, such as 
Canada, has a large enough percentage of the capital and the votes 
to elect one man to represent it. Some of the countries with smaller 
subscriptions and smaller votes have to join together to get a minimum 
amount of votes necessary to elect a director. 

Mr. Jupp. You say that these 12 countries get together and say, 
“We are going to elect Mr. Smith”? 

Mr. Oversy. That is correct. For example, the 12 countries to 
which I refer in my opening statement are those that are represented 
by Mr. Machado. He represents 12 Latin American countries, many 
of which have very small subscriptions, $500,000, $1 million, or $5 
million. 

Mr. Jupp. In No. 4, among the conditions, you say, “only i in excep- 
tional circumstances may the bank finance other than foreign-exchange 
costs of a project.” That really means the bank would never finance 
a project in the United States, would it, because foreign-exchange 
costs almost always are in dollars? 

Mr. Oversy. Mr. Judd, it is theoretically possible for the United 
States to get a loan from the International Bank. We as a member 
country can apply. 

As a practical matter, I don’t think it is going to happen very 
soon, 

Mr. Jupp. It certainly would have to be an exceptional circum- 
stance to qualify under this condition, because while we may need 
dollars to build a dam, for example, or some other great project in 
our country, I don’t believe dollars would be called foreign exchange 
for us. 

Mr. Oversy. I don’t think they would in this context. I think if 
you had, just as a theoretical proposition, if the United States instead 
of being a capital-exporting country was a capital-importing country, 
and we needed equipment, for argument’s sake, from Germany at 
some distant date in the future, it is theoretically conceivable that 
the United States could apply to the Internation: al Bank for a loan. 

Mr. Jupp. Get a loan in marks to buy the equipment. 

The last of the five, “The bank must determine that private financing 
is not available on reasonable terms.” If the project is good enough 
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to give reasonable assurance of repayment of a bank loan, what are 
the conditions that would make it ineligible for private financing? I 
don’t quite see that point. 

Mr. Oversy. Mr. Judd, speaking of the United States, for example, 
there has developed over a period of years something approaching 
an allergy to doing international financing. There was a bad expe- 
rience with some bonds in the past; there were defaults. Some of 
our capital has been reluctant to go into the foreign field. 

A second factor would be that many of the projects which the 
bank finances are for basic fundamental services, like roads or trans- 
portation facilities of some kind, where private capital might not 
be willing to take the whole risk. 

You have the factor, of course, the very important factor, of political 
stability. The International Bank clearly is prepared to take the 
risk of political instability more readily than maybe a private in- 
vestor would who was accountable to his depositors or to his stock- 
holders or somebody for the risks he took with their money. 

The bank deliberately was set up to fill this in-between field and to 
gradually encourage the flow of private investment. I must say it 
1s having some success. 

Mr. Jupp. Probably private capital would be more likely to go into 
industries where they could also manage, at least contribute to the 
management, and would hope to get their repayment out of the profits, 
whereas in a road they would have to be dependent upon payments by 
the Government; is that correct ? 

Mr. Oversy. It is interesting that quite a few private people are 
willing to go in with private participation if the bank goes along 
with them as a sort of umbrella and a co-partner.. They feel the 
bank gives them perhaps some added protection. 

Mr. Jupp. Perhaps one factor is that if American capital goes 
abroad on its own, it is always subject to constant smear and mis- 
representation. If the United States, Wall Street, as the Commu- 
nists call it, tries to collect, then we are alleged to be getting somebody’s 
pound of flesh. If the bank makes the loan, then 58 countries are 
doing it, not just one great evil, capitalistic Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Oversy. And the member country either applied for the loan 
or endorsed the loan. 

Mr. Jupp. And it has 57 others pushing it to repay and not just 
the United States. 

Mr. Oversy. It is a meinber of the club—a member of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Jupp. Down at the bottom, you say, “The remaining 80 per- 
cent of the subscriptions of members is payable by the members only 
if needed to meet the obligations of the bank.” 

If you now have $940 million capital you can loan above that, can 
you? 
~ Mr. Oversy. Yes. The bank can loan up to—as far as the legal au- 
thority is concerned—the total amount of its capital, $9 billion. 

The bank will look primarily to the sale of its bonds. The bank 
has so far about $850 million of bonds outstanding. Over a period 
of years that figure will quite likely increase substantially. The 
bank will look for its money for financing projects mainly from sell- 
ing its securities in the private market. 
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Mr. Jupp. Conceivably and quite legally it could loan beyond what 
it has, either by capital subscriptions that have been paid in, or from 
sale of bonds. Then, if it became necessary to make good on a loan 
that wasn’t paid, would you call upon its members to contribute more 
of their unpaid subscriptions ? 

Mr. Oversy. The provision for the call of 80 percent to meet the 
obligation of the bank is a guaranty fund, in effect. 

Mr. Jupp. You have never had to do it? 

Mr. Oversy. No, and I would not expect we would have to. 

Mr. Jupp. If you have made $130 million profit on loans that totaled 

only roughly $2.5 billion, I should think that private banks would 
come around to you and get some lessons. If these are fuzzy loans 
or shall we say, border-line loans, that private capital is reluctant 
to take, it is a rather remarkable record of financial skill, I should 
say. 
Mr. Oversy. There have been no defaults to date. We certainly 
hope there will not be any. On the other hand, one doesn’t know 
over a long period of time. You have to make provisions for re- 
serves to cover any such eventualities. 

Let it be said that private investors are increasingly taking parts of 
a loan that the bank makes. At the time the bank makes a loan, some 
commercial banks have been taking the first 3- or 4-year maturities. 
And increasingly, as I indicated in my opening statement, people have 
purchased from the bank obligations of borrowers which the bank 
had on its books. There has been an encouraging participation by 
private capital. 

Mr. Jupp. We discussed the reluctance, in some cases, of private 
capital to go into certain countries in large amounts. Is it also true 
that some of these countries would prefer to get loans from the Inter- 
national Bank than to get them, say, from the United States and 
thereby be subject to at least the charge that they are becoming unduly 
dependent upon the United States. Do you run across that? 

Mr. Oversy. This allegation and this feeling has been reported to 
us. 

Mr. Jupp. Thatisall. I think it isa fine report. Iam glad myself 
to learn more about the bank in detail, becuase I have known about 
it only in fairly general terms. In various places around the world 
I have run across its personnel and its missions carrying out study 
projects, for example, on the knotty problem of the division of waters 
between India and Pakistan, your work on Kashmir, and so forth. 

I was always impressed with the caliber of the personnel and the 
quality of their work. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I notice you say that upon joining the bank each 
member pays in 2 percent of its subscribed capital in gold or dollars. 
What was the particular reason for that, for requiring either gold or 
dollars ? 

Mr. Oversy. They wanted a standard value that everybody would 
agree to. They give them the option of paying in either gold or 
dollars. 

In drafting the articles, they probably wanted a gold measurement 
of what was to be done. Actually, to the best of my recollection, a 
few paid in gold, but most of the payments were in dollars. 

Mr. Carnauan. I would like just a little further comment on this 
Economic Development Institute. Where is that Institute? 
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Mr. Oversy. That is here in Washnigton. It is an experiment 
which we think is turning out quite well. About 20 senior men—the 
important point is that they must be relatively senior officials of these 
countries who have come to really engage in an intensive study of the 
problems of economic development: How do you best develop your 
country? How do you mobilize your resources best? How do you 
help to create local capital markets? How do you plan your pri- 
orities and economic development programs ? 

Mr. Carnanan. Is the Institute a continuing affair ? 

Mr. Oversy. We are going to have another session, I don’t know if 
that is the right word, a 6-months’ course. So far, we believe the 
results are encouraging and merit our continuing them. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Jupp. Just this question: I presume that the president of the 
bank, Mr. Black, is elected by the board of governors; is that correct? 

Mr. Oversy. He is elected by the executive directors, actually. But 
the executive directors, in turn, represent the governors. He is tech- 
nically, legally elected by the executive directors. 

Mr. Jupp. He is outside the Executive Directors? He is brought 
in as, in a sense, a hired manager ? 

Mr. Oversy. He is a hired manager, to use that word, and in effect 
an international official. He does not represent any one country. 
He is responsible to the entire organization. 

Mr. Jupp. The question has been raised as to whether we, Mr. 
Chairman, ought to ask Mr. Overby to furnish us a list of these Inter- 
national Bank experts who have been loaned to foreign governments, 
showing the nature of their work, each expert’s work, with a break- 
down by name, nationality, and the government to which he has been 
assigned and the projects on which he is working. Would that be 
too much of a chore? 

Mr. Oversy. Experts loaned to other governments? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. You said in your statement that you send out 
missions—you also had a second classification. I am looking for it. 

Mr. Oversy. To work with the member governments on specific 
problems. 

Mr. Jupp. Personnel who are experienced in planning 

Mr. Oversy. We can provide you with the—— 

Mr. Jupp. You said also in some cases a bank representative is sent 
to certain countries to work on specific problems. Perhaps “loaned” 
is not the word. 

Mr. Oversy. They are not loaned. They go out from time to 
time—— 

Mr. Jupp. As a sort of expert adviser that you provide for them 
without charge? 

Mr. Oversy. They travel a great deal. It would be a very big list, 
if you wanted everybody who traveled for the bank any place on any 
problem. I don’t know really how much usefulness it would have, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. It would give us an idea of the scope of your activities. 

Mr. Oversy. Why not let us give you a statement on the general 
survey missions and a statement on the kind of technical assistance the 
bank provides in more detail than this; we will give you whatever you 
want. ; 

I just wonder whether you want the individual names over a period 
of 10 years. 
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Mr. Jupp. No. I was thinking in terms of the ones you had out 
in the field as of July 1, 1956, because it would give us an understand- 
ing of the scope of your work. 

Mr. Oversy. We will provide that tabulation. 

(The information requested appears in the appendix at p. 607.) 

Mr. Jupp. How big is your personnel ? 

Mr. Oversy. About 500 employees. 

Mr. Jupp. Here in Washington and around the world? 

Mr. Oversy. Mainly here, of course, about 500. 

Mr. Jupp. They come from all of the 58 member countries, or prac- 
tically so? 

Mr. Oversy. They come from about 40 of the countries. Getting 
people sometimes is a problem from some of these countries. One 
of the scarcest things in the world, much more scarce than money, is 
competent people and people trained both technically and adminis- 
tratively in this whole field of economic development. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the great problem we have every time in our 
foreign aid programs. It comes down to qualified personnel. 

Mr. Oversy. There are approximately 40 countries represented on 
the staff. 

Mr. Carnanan. The institution is self-financing? You receive no 
appropriated funds? 

Mr. Oversy. The International Bank receives no appropriated 
funds. It lives on its subscribed capital, or rather, lives on its income 
from loans which have been made out of its subscribed capital and the 
bonds it has sold to the public. 

Mr. Jupp. When you send a man out to advise a government on a 
specific project, does it reimburse the bank for his services? 

Mr. Oversy. Usually not. 

Mr. Jupp. Here at home, if the State Department calls on the Penta- 
gon for some expert in a particular field, the general rule is that he 
still gets his paychecks through the Pentagon but the State Depart- 
ment or some other agency reimburses it for his services. 

Mr. Oversy. Usually the bank itself would pay the cost. We have 
felt that the whole field of services to members was a very desirable 
field of technical assistance and usefulness, and have been prepared to 
spend nioney on that phase. 

Mr. Jupp. I think that is a sound policy. In the first place, for a 
relatively small amount of money you can probably get great benefit 
by helping them tighten up their budgetary practices. 

Mr. Oversy. I feel competent people are the scarcest thing we have. 

Mr. Jupp. And therefore the most useful when they are put into 
positions of greatest need. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We thank you, Mr. Overby. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Frank A. Southard, Executive Director 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Southard, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. SOUTHARD, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
(UNITED STATES), INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Mr. SourHarp. Yes; which I think has probably been placed in 
front of you. Mr. Chairman, do you care for me to read it? 
Mr. CarnaHwANn. If you care to. 
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Mr. SourHarD. It is a brief statement. It is perhaps briefer. than 
Mr. Overby’s, and it. may be that I have not covered everything. But 
I shall expect to answer whatever questions I can. 

The International Monetary Fund was organized to perform two 
main services: One is to administer a “code of fair practice” in the 
field of foreign exchange, and the other is to make short-term ad- 
vances to member countries to help them meet temporary deficits in 
their balances of payments. 

The fund was organized in 1946 and now has 58 members. I might 
say, parenthetically, they are the same 58 members as in the bank. 
Nearly all of the countries in the free world are members. At the 
present time no country of the Soviet bloc is a member. 

The fund is fully independent, and is controlled by a Board of 
Governors consisting of one Governor for each member country— 
the United States Governor is the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Board of Governors meets once each year and leaves the day-to-day 
operations of the fund to be controlled by a Board of Executive Di- 
rectors, which is in continuous session in Washington. Five of these 
Directors are appointed by countries hav'ng the largest quotas, and 
11 are elected for 2-year terms by the other members. The voting 
power of the Governors and Directors varies with the size of the quotas 
of the countries they represent. At present the United States vote 
is 27.4 percent. The next largest vote is the United Kingdom, with 
13.1 percent. In 1948 the International Monetary Fund and the United 
Nations entered into a formal agreement which recognized the inde- 
pendent status of the fund, and provided for consultation and ex- 
change of views and information. A copy of this agreement can be 
entered into the record if the committee desires. I will leave a copy 
with you, Mr. Chairman, if it is of interest. 

Mr. Carnauan. Without objection, the agreement will be entered 
as a part of the record 

(The material referred to is in the appendix, p. 609.) 

Mr. Souruarp. The fund has its own financial resources. The basic 
requirement is that each member must pay to the fund 25 percent of 
its quota in gold, and all members except those having relatively small 
gold and dollar reserves have done so. The balance of the quota is 
paid in the member’s currency, for which non-interest-bearing demand 
obligations may be substituted, which has been done in most cases. 
At the end of April 1956 the fund’s assets amounted to the equivalent 
of $8.7 billion, including $1.8 billion in the gold account. 

Eleven countries have established and maintained full convertibility 
for their currencies; all of them being in the Western Hemisphere. 
They are Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, United States, and Vene- 
zuela. The other countries continue to have the transitional privileges 
of article XIV, which authorizes them to maintain exchange restric- 
tions subject to periodic examination by the fund. This examination 
usually takes place once a yéar. In addition the fund sends technical 
missions to member countries to advise them on ways to deal with 
financial instability, to improve their exchange arrangements, and 
otherwise to make progress toward the principal objective of the fund. 
This objective is a fully convertible currency with a unitary exchange 
rate tied to an agreed par value, and supported by stable internal 
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monetary conditions. These par values may be changed only after 
due account has been taken of the effects of the change on other 
countries. 

From the beginning of the fund’s financial operations in 1947 to the 
end of April 1956, fund members had drawn a total of $1,236 million 
from the fund. Of these drawings, 83 percent consisted of United 
States dollars, the remainder being in other currencies, chiefly sterling. 
Of the total drawings, $1,049 million, or about 85 percent, had been re- 
paid at that date, in large part directly in dollars or gold, but partly 
through drawings by other members of the currencies of members that 
had purchased from the fund earlier. This large amount of repay- 
ments reflects the short-term character of the fund’s operations. Ordi- 
narily the fund expects that drawings from its resources will be re- 
paid within 3 to 5 years at the outside limit. There is also a manda- 
tory repurchase arrangement which accelerates repayments if a coun- 
try’s reserve position improves. In addition to outright drawings, 
the fund is prepared to enter into standby arrangements which pro- 
vide assured lines of credit. 

The world environment during the last 10 years has not been favor- 
able for the full and rapid achievement of the fund’s objectives. 
Many countries of the world had to repair extensive war damage and 
to replace worn-out capital equipment. Many other countries have 
been straining every resource to speed up economic development in 
order to raise standards of living. Under these conditions the demand 
for goods from the dollar area has been very strong, and most of the 
fund’s members have continued to use exchange restrictions and quan- 
titative controls of imports. These members have not found it feasi- 
ble to establish full dollar convertibllity for their currencies. 

Nevertheless, there has been notable progress. Exchange and trade 
restrictions are much less burdensome than they were, and the im- 
portant nondollar currencies are all much nearer to convertibility than 
they were 10 years ago. In this progress the fund has played a very 
useful role. In the first place, the member countries consult regularly 
with the fund on ways of establishing and maintaining sound mone- 
tary poltcies and stable but expanding economic systems. The fund 
also sends many technical missions to member countries to advise them 
on financial and foreign exchange matters. In the second place, mem- 
ber countries are able to draw on the resources of the fund at critical 
times, and these short-term advances have been, and will continue to 
be, most valuable to the members. In these ways the fund is able 
to exercise a sound and persuasive influence. Moreover, the fund, as 
an international institution, can bring its influence to bear more 
effectively than could any individual country seeking to give the same 
advice or to exert the same salutary influence. 

It is very much to the interest of the United States to participate 
fully in these continuing efforts to establish conditions under which 
an increasing number of countries of the free world will be able to 
expand their trade without the impediments imposed by exchange 
restrictions and discrimination. 

Mr. CarnauANn. You say the fund is fully independent. You are 
speaking there as meaning fully independent of the United Nations? 

Mr. Soutuarp. Yes. It is not independent of its members. 

Mr, CaraNaHAN..I note you say 11 counties have established full 
convertibility. 
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Mr. Sournarp. That is right. They are all really in the northern 
part of this hemisphere, Canada, Mexico, the United States, Cuba, 
Central American States, the Caribbean countries, generally. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you mean Brazil’s money is not convertible into 
ours ? 

Mr. Sournarp. No; but that doesn’t mean, Mr. Judd, that you 
-an’t do business with Brazil. I stress the words, “fully convertible.” 
It means there are exchange resirictions of one sort or another that 
limit the convertibility of the currency. 

Mr. Jupp. Is that true of Switzerland ? 

Mr. SourHarp, Switzerland is not a member of the fund. Swit- 
zerland has a dual arrangement under which the Swiss franc is 
freely convertible into currencies that are convertible and not freely 
convertible into currencies that are not convertible. 

Mr. Jupp. How about Australia and New Zealand ? 

Mr. Sournarp. Their currencies are not fully convertible. They 
are convertible into sterling, but sterling, in turn, is not fully con- 
vertible into the dollar. 

Mr. Carnanan. Take the example of Venezuela. 

Mr. Sournarp. Venezuela, except for a very minor technical legal 
matter, has a fully convertible currency. There are another 15 or 
so countries that are very close to full convertibility, so close that for 
all practical purposes they are there. Hence the situation is not quite 
as bad as the sma!l list of 11 implies. That list is limited to countries 
that have formally declared to the fund that their currencies are 
fully convertible. 

Mr. Carnanan. A country going into the fund, must they set a 
definite ratio of their money to gold or to some other standard ? 

Mr. Souruarp. All of the original members were expected to de- 
clare a formal par value, which is really a ratio between their cur- 
rency and gold or their currency and the United States dollar. 

As to the new members we have taken in since 1946, we have provided 
that they would declare a par value whenever the fund called on them 
todoso. With most of those new members, the fund has, in due course, 
agreed on a par value. There have been some, for exanfple, like 
Thailand, where there were special local reasons for waiting and 
watching the situation and not insisting on a par value. In those 
special cases, the fund has agreed to their actual effective rates of 
exchange, but they do not have a par value. 

Mr. CarNnaAHAN. Once a par value is established, how much of a 
problem is it for a country to change that par value? 

Mr. Sournarp. It is not difficult, if the country needs to do so in 
order to deal with a fundamental disequilibrium in the balance of 
payments, and if the fund agrees that is the real reason. 

Mr. Carnanan. A change would require some action by the fund? 

Mr. Sournarp. Yes, except for the first 10 percent change which 
isn’t very much. A country may make minor adjustment without 
the fund’s approval as long as the cumulative total of changes doesn’t 
exceed 10 percent. Once that aliowance has been used up, a country 
cannot make even a minor adjustment without fund approval. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Once they have declared a par value, if they vary 
10 percent from it, then they have used up their 10 percent? 

Mr. Sournarp. Yes, they have exhausted their free change allow- 
ance. 
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Mr, CaRNAHAN. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Southard, I wonder if you would mind, for the rec- 
ord, outlining, as Mr, Overby did, your qualifications. 

Mr. Souruarb. I would be glad to. My father was a Government 
official, and my birthplace in Cleveland, Ohio, was an accident of his 
station. 

I was educated at various places where he was stationed. My col- 
lege education was in California. I received my bachelor’s degree at 
Pomona College; my doctor’s degree at the University of California in 
1930. I was an instructor there for 1 year. I was successively assist- 
ant professor, professor, and chairman of the department of economics 
at Cornell University from the years 1931 to 1948, with frequent leaves 
of absence on other work. 

I served about 9 months on the staff of the Tariff Commission in 
1935. 

In 1934 and 1940 I held research appointments granted by the Car- 
negie Endowment and the Guggenheim Foundation and the Social 
Science Research Council, doing research in Canada and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

I served as Assistant Director of Monetary Research in the Treasury 
Department just before the war. I served in the Navy with various 
ranks up to commander for 314 years, very largely in the Mediter- 
ranean theater. 

After the war I went back to Cornell as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, but was asked to come to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1947, to be Director of the Office of International Finance. 
I served in that capacity for a year. 

I then went to the Federal Reserve Board as Associate Director of 
Research and Statistics for something less than a year. I was then 
appointed to be Executive Director of the International Monetary 
Fund in 1949, 

I have continued in that position since then, being in my fourth 
2-year appointment, which has 1 year torun. ‘Two were under Presi- 
dent Truman and two under President Eisenhower. 

I have also during this period held the title, without salary, of 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. I think that is 
about all. 

Mr. Jupp. That is quite a bit, and I congratulate you. 

I would like a little clarification on the question of the quotas. How 
were the quotas determined? Did the original instrument that set 
up the organization determine the percentages; are they worked out 
on a percentage basis ? 

Mr. Sournarp. They are both in a fixed amount of money and a per- 
centage of 100 percent. The quotas for the original members were 
determined and agreed at Bretton Woods and agreed by the members. 
Since then for each new member that comes into the fund, as into the 
bank, we have to agree on a quota. 

We have continued to rely chiefly on certain standards used in 
calculating the original quotas, because otherwise the new members 
would be brought in with quotas out of line with the original members. 
In general, in the fund the quota is calculated so as to take account 
of the country’s international financial magnitude, its trade, its popu- 
lation, its gold and dollar reserves, and its national income. ‘These 
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are all worked up together to arrive finally at a figure that can be 
reduced to a quota. 

Mr. Jupp. You haven’t had difficulties on that? I know that in 
certain organizations we have a difficult time. They tried to keep 
United States contributions up to as much as 71, 72 percent of their 
budget, whereas we felt as soon as they got back on their feet that 
for their own sake, as well as for the soundness of the organization, 
they should assume a larger proportion of the budget; this committee 
generally has taken the position that no organization should have the 
United States provide more than a third, because an international 
organization isn’t really independent if too much of its budget comes 
from one country. 

Mr. Sournarp. In the fund, a country’s capacity to receive financial 
assistance from the fund is very closely related to its quota. So, there 
is little incentive for a country to eat a small quota. They have an 
incentive to have, generally speaking, as large a quota as is reasonable. 

We have had a very few cases where countries did seek a smaller 
quota than they could have had, maybe 2 or 3 such cases. In doing 
so, they really were themselves losing potential borrowing power in 
the fund. The fund also has the power to revise quotas. We have 
revised a few quotas, particularly the small ones, at the request of 
the member. 

Mr. Jupp. You say at present the United States vote is 27.4 percent. 
That vote represents our quota; doesn’t it? 

Mr. SourHarp. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. At present, is that larger or smaller than originally? 

Me. Sournarp. Smaller, because every time the fund takes in a 
new member our percentage goes down. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you recall what ours was? 

Mr. SourHarp. It was originally about 35 percent. It has shrunk 
as other countries have come in and paid their contributions. 

Mr. Jupp. That is good. 

There is a sentence down at the bottom of the page, where you are 
talking about the par values of currencies—suppose a country decides 
to devalue its currency as some people think Britain may have to 
do again. Does it have to consult with you, since you say it may be 
changed only after account has been taken of the effects of the change 
on other countries ? 

Mr. Sournarp. That is an inadequate sentence, Mr. Judd. The 
members must consult with the fund and have the approval of the 
fund. 

Mr. Jupp. Using Great Britain, if it decided that its economy 
required devaluation, it would have to come to you and have 
consultation ¢ 

Mr. Sournarp. Yes, and approval. 

Mr. Jupp. I should think there would be an awful chance of leaks 
that a country was going to devalue, which would start a dangerous 
chain of gambling. . 

Mr. SourHarp. On cases that are sensitive, the fund is likely to 
have to act on Saturday and Sunday. It is up to us to be up to date 
on these countries and know the situation and be able to act on short 
notice. We can’t say, “Give us 3 weeks,’ and study the case or send 
& mission to the country. 
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On the other hand, as long as we have a lot of exchange controls, a 
lot of multiple rate arrangements and pegged rates, the sensitivity 
is often very slight and we have an opportunity to debate it and send 
missions and talk about it before the fund acts. 

Mr. Jupp. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. I compliment 
Mr. Southard and the fund on what seems to be a comprehensive and 
very worthwhile piece of work. 

Mr. CarNnAHAN. We appreciate your coming and your fine state- 
ment. 

Mr.' Jupp. I do have one more question. You know one of the 
things that this committee has been responsible for since the original 
ECA Act is the so-called investment guaranties, which were designed 
to encourage private capital to invest abroad. One form of invest- 
ment guaranty was for convertibility. If a company goes into a coun- 
try and makes some profits in local currencies, we guarantee they can 
be converted into dollars. 

You don’t run into difficulty with that arrangement anywhere? If 
anything, you would approve those guaranties, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Sournarp. They don’t in any way conflict with the fund. 
Actually, to the extent we succeed, the guaranties are less necessary. 

Mr. Jupp. Would the other also be true, to the extent that the United 
States underwrites convertibility in cases where investment guaranties 
have been made, there would be less drain on you, wouldn’t there, less 
demand upon you? 

Mr. Sournarp. Yes, if the country got into a position where it was 
unable to maintain convertibility, and the United States made good 
on its guaranties. 

Mr. Jupp. Thus far we haven’t had one? 

Mr. Sourwarp. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. It is a remarkable record. 

Mr. Sourmarp. Mr. Judd, the fund really, in my view, is somewhat 
like a fire department. It is fully equipped for emergencies, but you 
don’t ask it how good business is. The fund is likely to do most of its 
business at times when there is a considerable amount of international 
financial difficulty, at the very same time when guaranties that the 
United States might be giving, might have to be made good. It is at 
that time that the fund ought to be playing its role by giving emer- 
gency assistance to countries. 

Mr. Jupp. Each would supplement and assist the other rather than 
the reverse ? 

Mr. Sournarp. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are you expecting other countries throughout the 
world to reach this happy state of full convertibility ? 

Mr. Sournarp. Yes, sir; we are expecting it. I don’t care to fore- 
cast when it will occur, but I think real progress is being made, Mr. 
Chairman. A lot of countries are coming closer and closer. 

Mr. CarnanHan. Our next witness is Mr. Bernard Weitzer. Mr. 
Weitzer, you are representing the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America? 
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STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Werrzer. I am national legislative director. 

Mr. Carnanan. We are certainly delighted to have you. You may 
proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Werrzer. Before proceeding with my prepared statement, I 
would like to say that I have had about as thrilling an experience here 
this afternoon as I have ever had before this committee or any other 
committee, in hearing these two witnesses who have just testified. 

I wish that every Member of the Congress had had an opportunity 
to listen to what they had to say and study the caliber and the char- 
ateristics of the men that are representing our country in these 
agencies. 

I think they would have a much better understanding of why we 
are doing such a good job, in my opinion, in these specialized agencies 
and through the United Nations. 

I don’t mean to imply the job is perfect. I think every one of us 
would be proud to observe these men and to listen to what they have 
had to say. 

I have a little personal pride in the last witness, in that he spent so 
many years on the faculty of Cornell, of which I am an alumnus. 

Many years ago I think one of the first of our college professors who 
undertook to help foreign countries to solve their problems was Pro- 
fessor Jenks, who at that time was professor of economics at Cornell 
and was afterward professor of government at New York University 
in New York. 

I am glad to see Cornell keep up that tradition that has been car- 
ried on by Professor Kemmerer, Professor Wilcox, and by others who 
have helped foreign countries by giving their skill and their advice on 
how to meet their economic problems. 

Mr. Carnauan. We are happy to have your tribute to these gen- 
tlemen. We naturally hope that the work of the committee will fur- 
nish information regarding the 10 specialized agencies. 

Mr. Jupp. Didn’t you think that Minnesota did pretty well, too? 

Mr. Werrzer. Yes. I was just simply speaking of a special pride 
in a fellow alumnus. 

I saw your expression of gratification when Mr. Overby referred to 
his education at the University of Minnesota. I think he, too, is 
doing a first-rate job. I think the job of both these organizations, to 
which I have referred very briefly, is a magnificent contribution to 
what we are trying to accomplish. 

I am happy to express the appreciation of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America for this opportunity to present to 
your committee our views on the U. N. specialized agencies. Our 
organization, the oldest active war veterans organization in the coun- 
try, has continuously supported the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. That support has been based not only on moral and ethical 
premises but also on the conviction that the United Nations is a body 
which can end does help to secure and promote peace. Thereby, the 
United Nations serves the national security of the United States as 
it also serves the national security of the other member nations. 
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The specialized agencies of the United Nations have been organized 
from time to time to carry out special continuing tasks which are in 
harmony with the overal! objectives of the United Nations. Your 
committee has, I know, received the reports of these specialized agen- 
cies from the State Department. The names of these specialized 
agencies pretty well indicave the general problems with which they 
deal. As I read these names, International Labor Organization, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, United Nations 

Sducational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, International Monetary Fund, World Health Or- 
ganization, Universal Postal Union, International Telecommunica- 
tion Union and World Meteorological Organization, it seems to me to 
emphasize that the world is really a neighborhood. In such a neigh- 
borhood, it is well to get together and study the best means for the 
solution of problems where the experiences and the resources of the 
stronger and the more successful can be.shared with the inexperienced 
and weaker neighbors. 

This is not a novel idea so far as our country is concerned. The 
Pan American Union is one illustration of our getting together many 
years ago with our close neighbors. Now that modern communica- 
tions and the airplane have brought all the nations of the world more 
closely together, the close-neighbor idea extends over the entire globe. 
That situation is one of the motivating forces behind the United 
Nations. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America has been 
and continues to be a strong supporter of the Marshall Plan and of 
its successor organizations as well as of the point 4 program, now 
known as the technical assistance program. We have also recognized 
that the objectives of the point 4 program can be advanced and its 
success expanded by participating in the activities of the U. N. spe- 
cialized agencies which I have named. 

The successful results of our bilateral technical assistance programs 
have been paralleled by such specialized agencies as the FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO, and the great United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. The detailed results have, no doubt, been 
presented to your committee. All of these activities, naturally, touch 
our heart strings, but improved health, lives of infants saved, more 
food where hunger has been constant, educational systems where there 
have been none and improved educational systems, as well as other 
technical know-how have also contributed to improved production, 
economic well-being and political strength. Such factors as I have 
enumerated and others definitely contribute to our national security. 

From many of the countries where improvement has been effected, 
we secure raw materials essential to our own production. In return, 
we are able to increase our exports of American products which we 
desire to sell. 

In addition, the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment lends funds for productive projects and promotes foreign 
investment and world trade. The Monetary Fund promotes monetary 
cooperation and stabilization of currencies while in many cases it helps 
governments by consultation on finance problems. Such activities, 
likewise, help the economic growth which aids our national security. 
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In our own country, we have long recognized that our economic 
growth is hindered when one area of our country does not progress 
along with the other areas. The widespread diffusion within the 
United States of our wealth and the effective use of our resources 
plus equal opportunity for all, have been the major factors in building 
our great strength. A stronger world which we believe can result 
from the full functioning of these specialized agencies of the United 
Nations and of the United Nations body as a whole will be a better 
world for the United States. For these reasons, we feel that the 
money appropriated by the Congress for the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies is well spent even when considered exclusively 
from the standpoint of our own Nation’s interest. We hope that these 
congressional appropriations will be continued and in larger amounts 
so that these agencies may plan ahead and become more effective 
thereby. 

I wanted to add, if I may, that I believe it is wise to continue the 
present basis on which we are appropriating these funds, that is to 
say, to the United Nations to be divided among these specialized agen- 
cies, rather than to be appropriated in a way that removes the coor- 
dination, which I believe the council of these specialized agencies 
within the United Nations provides. In other words, I believe to 
attempt to make these agencies, other than the bank and the fund, 
independent and free from coordination by the United Nations would 
tend to make them function less well than they are functioning today. 

I understand that some of these agencies would like to have a more 
independent being. I believe that would really interfere with the 
effective functioning of the United Nations, and a coordination of the 
activities of these specialized agencies. 

Mr. Carnanan. In other words, you see no particular danger in con- 
tinuing to contribute through what is called the expanded technical as- 
sistance program of the U. N.? 

Mr. Werrzer. That is exactly what I am after. I would like to 
see more funds go into this expanded technical assistance program 
of the United Nations. 

The two gentlemen who testified this afternoon, I think, gave very 
forceful reasons. Although they weren’t thinking about this partic- 
ular situation, yet when they emphasized what it means to avoid 
the United States having to carry the burden and to carry the sole 
responsibility and be smeared as a capitalistic nation or colonial na- 
tion, or what-have-you; I think that is erased when we work through 
the United Nations and have the responsibility of the job shouldered 
by all the nations of the world and all of them participating. 

I think that sense of partnership is a very helpful thing for us. 
1 think we can well afford to put more money into that phase of our 
technical assistance work. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Weitzer, how do you evaluate the danger that these 
agencies may become political instruments through not having full 
autonomy? For example, World Health Organization, which isn’t 
involved in the rivalries that seem to occupy most of the time and the 
attention of the United Nations—I mean, everybody sees the values of 
giving aid through the U. N., but there are also some very great 
liabilities that are already showing up in the operations of these 
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omic specialized organizations. Nations which fight each other in the 
gress | United Nations still work together in the closest association, their 
ithe © technicians do, in Food and Agriculture or World Health, or the 
urces others. There are some advantages and also some disadvantages. | 
ding | am sure you are aware of them. 
esult | Mr. Werrzer. Dr. Judd, I am thinking in terms of the overall bal- 
rited ’ ance. As I said a minute ago, I don’t think the United Nations and 
etter | the specialized agencies are doing a perfect job; far from it. I think 
; the & of the tremendous amount of good which is produced by the coordina- 
dit. @& tion and the prevention of overlapping. 
vely q As you ail a minute ago, I have observed that in my travels around 
hese the world. When you talk to people, it is only very rarely that you 
unts | run into the kind of resentment which appears in the press and which 
tive i appears politically. The opportunity for people to get together—they 
3 realize, after all, they are just people one way or another, and recog- 
jthe & nize that neither one nor the other wears horns, as they may some- 
is to i times get the impression when they read headlines and when they read 
gen- ; the speeches that are made for political and propaganda effect. 
oor- ] Mr. Jupp. Almost all of these United Nations ecialized agencies 
cies ® =ihave separate charters, are separate corporate en. .ties by themselves. 
s to I think there is a better argument for what you have said when you 
und, advocate doing our work, for example, in the health field, through the 
yuld World Health Organization, rather than through bilateral programs 
lay. j where the United States would send out its own specialists directly. 
iére 4 3ut, when it comes to giving our aid to and through the World Health 
the . Organization or through the expanded technical assistance program, 
the 4 which then begins to exert, as it is beginning to exert, political con- 
trols on the Worid Health Organization, at that point I have a red 
‘on- flag raised. 
as- Mr. Wrirzer. One of the difficulties, as I see it, is this: It seems to 


’ me there is some necessity for coordinating these various activities so 
» to ‘ that they don’t overlap. I could foresee, for example, the FAO in 
q connection with its work in development of better food production, 


‘am ta ; a sierra 
that it might consider that here and there in its work it might overlap 
ery into work properly belonging to the World Health Organization, 


tc. 4 because, say, the presence of endemic diseases interferes with the 


ey ; pecple doing a full day’s work in the fields. 

le ; I think this necessity for preventing the possibility of overlapping 

onl and duplication is an offset to the possibility of establishing an overall 

eh political entity which begins to acquire some force of its own. 

red I happen to see a great deal of work in the Defense Department, 
and I can see what the rivalries among the various services produce in 

isi the way of added costs through overlapping and competition. I would 

a like to see that sort of thing avoided in this great world effort to pro- 
mote peace through creating well-being and better health, the saving 
of life, and the provision of more adequate diet for all peoples around 

va the world, which I think are the fundamental things we need if we 

ull ‘ are to ever have a sound basis for peace. 

n't j Mr. Jupp. That is all. é 

he . Mr. CarnaHAn. We certainly thank you. We are happy to have 


; 4 you here representing this great organization. 
Mr. Werrzer. Mr. Chairman, I mailed to you some time ago two of 


sat ; . sts ee ; 
’ the resolutions which we passed at our 60th annual national conven- 
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tion at Miami Beach. I would like to have the resolutions incorpo- 
rated in the record at the end of my remarks. 

Mr. Carnanan. They will appear at the end of your statement as a 
part of the record. 

Mr. Werrzer. Thank you very much. Thank you, Dr. Judd. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ON THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Whereas the basic instincts of peoples of all races in all parts of the world are 
directed toward the continuation of their lives and the lives of their children ; and 

Whereas the specialized agencies and funds of the United Nations such as the 
United International Childrens’ Fund, the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
and the World Health Organization, which are respectively directed : 

1. To provide food and medicine for starving children ; 

2. Training the underfed nations and peoples in methods of agriculture which 
will produce more food supplies that will enable them to raise their daily calorie 
intake somewhat closer to half of what the average American eats each day; 

3. Training in sanitary measures and rudimentary health treatment which 
will eliminate or cut down the heavy toll of death and sickness from such diseases 
as malaria, which greatly depletes the working days per year of the peoples 
who need this help ; and 

Whereas these nations and peoples, in many cases, produce materials of great 
importance to American industry and to the industries and economies of friendly 
nations : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
60th Annual National Convention assembled at Miami Beach, Fla., October 24-30, 
1955, urge Congress to appropriate funds more adequately, for these specialized 
activities of the United Nations. ; 


RESOLUTION REGARDING UNESCO 


Whereas the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America have sup- 
ported since its inception, the goals of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization to raise levels of education, the improvement of 
health, nutrition, and literacy, the rendering of assistance in natural science 
research, to improve living conditions and the exchange of students and teachers 
among nations of the world in order to achieve world peace; and 

Whereas we believe our country benefits directly from UNESCO operations in 
the following three ways: 

1. In teaching the inhabitants of the underdeveloped areas modern techniques 
on science, education, and technology, it helps draw these regions closer to 
American ideas, standards and trade. 

2. It benefits American science, education, and culture by facilitating the 
exchange of ideas and methods between American and foreign scientists and 
educators. 

3. Any organization which helps to preserve the peace is to the interest of our 
United States, which has the most to lose through war. In addition, however, 
by encouraging the idea of collective responsibility it increases the chances that 
we will not have to fight alone if we again are forced to fight against Communist 
aggression : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America as- 
sembled in 60th Annual National’Convention in Miami Beach, Fla., October 24-30, 
1955, That we reaffirm our continuing support of UNESCO, our faith in the 
objects it seeks, and the benefits which it has produced for our own country. 


Mr. CaRNAHAN. We have one more witness this afternoon, Mr. 
Eric Johnson, representing the American Friends Service Committee 


on national legislation. Weare glad to have you. You may proceed 
as you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF ERIC JOHNSON, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Jounson. Would it be all right if instead of reading this 
statement, which has some things in it which have been said already, 
I speak to the statement, or would you prefer I read it / 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. You may speak to the statement, and we will enter 
the statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ERIC JOHNSON, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM MITTEE 


My name is Eric Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa. I am a Quaker, and I am 
speaking on behalf of the American Friends Service Committee. During and 
after the war I served with the American Friends Service Committee and the 
British Friends Ambulance Unit in Portugal, Morocco, Algeria, Egypt, India, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, and England, working on refugee problems, famine 
relief, medication distribution, and, later on, international problems with diplo- 
mats and other national leaders. I have been especially interested to find out 
what the people of the countries where I worked thought of the United States, 
its policies, and people. 

Friends believe strongly in the work of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, believing that they are helping to weave the fabric of peace in practical, 
constructive, and usually unspectacular ways. We have had intimate contact 
with the U. N. technical assistance program, the Refugee Emergency Fund, the 
Children’s Emergency Fund (not strictly speaking a specialized agency), the ILO, 
and UNESCO. We have become well acquainted with the day-to-day work of 
these organizations, and we know that they are doing remarkably good work with 
remarkably limited budgets. They are not perfect; they have their inefficiencies, 
their duplications, their petty wastes, and their errors in judgment (what group 
of human beings working together do not have?) ; but they are the best method 
we have for making possible practical cooperative action among nations in the 
fields of labor, food and agriculture, education, science and culture, civil avia- 
tion, reconstruction and development, world trade, world health, communica- 
tions, weather research, refugees, and services to children. Quakers have found 
that people can work well together, despite differences, if they have a common 
task in which they are all interested and consider to be important. And in this 
working together, differences tend to disappear and good will is developed. Thus 
the practical work of the U. N. specialized agencies, which brings together in 
prolonged and close contact leaders and experts from nearly every nation, helps 
to create an international climate conducive to peace. 

I wish to stress two things this afternoon. The first is the work of UNESCO, 
with which I had intimate contact during 2 years in Paris where I was the 
Friends’ accredited representatives to that organization. The second is the effect 
that I think the work of the U. N. specialized agencies, and American cooperation 
with them and support of them, can have on attitudes of other countries toward 
our country. 

UNESCO 


I shall direct my remarks largely to UNESCO, since my own experience has 
been largely with it, and Friends have been active in forwarding its work. 
Undoubtedly you are familiar with the general nature of UNESCO’s work, and 
I shall not bore you with a sketchy survey of it, but rather give a few examples 
of its activities with which we have been associated. 

UNESCO is trying to attack the world problem of illiteracy by providing 
experts in so-called fundamental education to nations which have need of them. 
These experts train indigenous teachers, paid for out of national budgets, so 
that a small amount of UNESCO money results in a large amount of funda- 
mental education. The Quakers are working in southern Italy on a literacy 
project, and we know how exciting and important such work can be. We also 
realize, as I am sure you do, that freedom and democracy can flourish only 
if people can read and write. 

UNESCO centers world research on the development of so-called arid zones. A 
Quaker geographer is the American representative of the Arid Zone Committee. 
Development of the vast arid zones of the world is necessary if we are to feed 
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our expanding population, and the work of the committee is practical and very 
stimulating to those interested in seeing a world free from hunger. 

UNESCO has done some remarkable studies in the causes of tensions—con- 
flicts—between groups and nations, and of the means for reducing them. In 
this connection, the Quaker Center in Paris, in cooperation with UNESCO's 
social-science department, brought together 14 international figures in the fields 
of business, law, international organization, labor relations, diplomacy, and 
politics to discuss for 3 days practical means for increasing the use of mediation 
for the settlement of international disputes. A full report of this informal con- 
ference is available to any of you who might like to see it. 

Another field in which UNESCO has been interested, and in which Friends 
have cooperated, is the social effects of rapid technical change. What happens 
to people’s behavior when rapid industrialization takes place? Do family life, 
moral standards, and peaceful cooperation suffer? Do industrial peoples tend 
to cause more conflicts than agricultural peoples? The answers to these ques- 
tions are of tremendous importance to underdeveloped nations which are try- 
ing to catch up with their more technically advanced brethren. 

UNESCO has drawn up and is promoting the ratification of an international 
agreement to permit the free and unrestricted flow of scientific, cultural, and 
educational materials throughout the world, and of travel of workers and 
thinkers in these fields among the different nations. 

UNESCO helps to operate emergency school facilities for some 200,000 refu- 
gees, many of them in Palestine, where Quakers have worked. Expert assist- 
ance in setting up the educational program and staffing it has been provided. 

UNESCO also coordinates the activities of the principal agencies throughout 
the world which carry on work camps, where young people come together to 
give of their labor on community projects; building schools, playgrounds, roads, 
recreation centers, ete. A Quaker is on the staff of this part of UNESCO, and 
we have cooperated with UNESCO’s program. Further, UNESCO does a fine 
job of promoting internatoinal exchange of students and scholars, and has 
arranged a system whereby their travel and study can be financed without the 
usual difficulties of money exchange. This is especially important for students 
not in the dollar area. 

I have mentioned only a very few of the practical tasks that UNESCO under- 
takes. In most of these there is a “multiplier effect.” That is, a dollar spent 
by UNESCO to provide expert guidance facilitates the useful expenditures of 
many other dollars from national and private sources for the work. 

Let me say a word about UNESCO and national loyalties. I understand many 
people are opposed to UNESCO because they believe it is undermining loyalty 
of citizens to their own nations. While in Paris I looked into this question 
as thoroughly as I could. Perhaps in the early stages of UNESCO there might 
have been some grounds for the fear, although I think they were very slight. 
UNESCO started off in a great burst of idealism under the great British scientist 
Julian Huxley, and some people in it thought that UNESCO would set up a sort 
of grand world educational system, where world loyalties would be quickly 
developed. Whether or not his was a good idea, it is no longer the philosophy 
of UNESCO. UNESCO's official policy recognizes that loyalty to nation jis not 
to be interfered with. As a matter of fact, under Luther H. Evans, former 
librarian of the Library of Congress, and now Director General of UNESCO, 
the organization considers itself to be the servant of its 70-odd members, as they 
work together in the fields of science, culture, and education. UNESCO does 
what its member states tell it to do, and it can impose nothing on any of them, 
nor does it wish to do so. 

I got to know Luther Evans a bit in Paris. He is a friendly, plain, competent, 
rather twangy American, most approachable, absolutely unpompous, with 
great ability as a democratic administrator. He carries on his great interna- 
tional task with humor, sensitivity, and tremendous capacity. Incidentally, he 
has great respect for the work of the several hundred voluntary organizations 
who are working with UNESCO and help to broaden the multiplier effect 
mentioned above. 

U. N. specialized agencies and attitudes toward America: As you probably 
all realize it is very difficult for a rich, powerful nation to be loved by other 
nations, no matter how generous that nation may be, and no matter how con- 
cerned for the welfare of others. It is a trying and annoying fact that in 
many nations which have received much help directly from the United States, 
there are large numbers of people—and not just Communist symnathizers 
either—who are anti-American, and some of these are in the highest official 
circles. 
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It has been my experience that whenever America has tried to “get credit 
for” the help it has given, whenever we have been most insistent that people 
know it comes from the United States, we have been least successful in making 
friends. Nobody hes to be the object of charity; you don’t usually like a rich 
relative on whom you are dependent. 

Now this does not mean that we should therefore stop aid. Far from it. If 
we, in our wealth and power, had not been as generous as we have been, I am 
sure attitudes toward us abroad would be even more bitter than they are now. 

But there is a diplomatic triumph waiting for the nation that announces 
that henceforth all—or a large part—of its foreign aid funds will be channeled 
through the U. N. and its agencies. This fact will become known throughout 
the world, and we as a nation would become known as truly concerned for 
international cooperation and the welfare of others rather than for our own 
credit and self-propagandizing. Relief and rehabilitation with a national tag 
on them arouse suspicion, much as they are needed, wanted and accepted. The 
same relief and rehabilitation funds, spent through the U. N., would not cause 
suspicion. 

I know that the money spent by the United States Government for aid to 
escapees from Communist countries has caused tremendous confusion and re- 
sentment among U. N. refugee services and among the nations devoted to trying 
to solve the refugee problem internationally and nationally. The money would 
have been so much better spent through the U.N. 

As for technical assistance and economic aid, perhaps it would be advisable 
for the United States to consider expanding its technical assistance program 
through the U. N. and supporting the Special U. N. Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED) which has not yet received United States support. 

We, as a powerful Nation, need to demonstrate wherever we can, that we are 
ready to work with others and to accept the guidance of others. Working through 
the U. N. in every possible field will help to demonstrate this, and incidentally, 
will result.in much more efficient and well-coordinated use of our funds. This 
will mean greater relief of human suffering and promotion of human welfare, 
which, after all, is our real aim. If we can show that we are impartially and 
generously interested in helping our brothers throughout the world, and not in 
getting credit or thanks, we will have taken a long step forward toward friend 
ship with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Jounson. I think I can be more to the point if I should speak 
to. the statement. I might say I represent the American Friends 
Committee, which is not the Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, which represents Quakers’ legislative interests in Washington, 
and when there is no particular point at issue, why, the service com- 
mittee can speak, although they can’t speak about laws because they 
are tax-exempt and aren’t allowed to politic. 

I ought to say I have worked abroad with the Quakers for about 4 
years in a good many parts of Asia and Europe. One of the things 
that I have been most interested in is trying to determine as well as 
I could what the attitude of foreigners is toward the United States. 

Quakers have a kind of reputation of being harmless, and having 
no ax to grind, and I think people tend to speak freely to us sometimes 
when they might not speak to somebody who is an official representa- 
tive of a nation. 

I have tried to listen quietly and learn what people are thinking 
about the United States. I would like to say just a word about the 
Friends’ view on the U. N. specialized agencies. 

We believe that these agencies, although they aren’t spectacular 
or they don’t hit the headlines very often, are steadily weaving the 
fabric of world peace, and as such, are very important. 

We also believe, as has been said, that if you get people from different 
nations working together on a practical task they tend to forget their 
differences. Consequently, you have in this practical work a very good 
means for reducing tensions and increasing understanding. 
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That has been our experience everywhere, in India, Spain, China, 
where we have worked on both sides of many lines, and I am sure it 
is the case in the United Nations. 

Most of my knowledge comes from having worked for 2 years in 
Paris with the Quakers, where, among other things, I was representa- 
tive to UNESCO. I just want to say a word about UNESCO. You 
know its program in general. I won’t go over that. I suppose you 
have seen this excellent American Legion report on UNESCO; haven’t 
you’ If you haven’t, certainly you are quoted in it at great length, 
Tepresentative Carnahan. It is certainly worth reading. It dis- 
proves, I think, most of the assertions which are rather poorly founded 
that had been made against UNESCO. 

Mr. Jupp. Is that one that has been issued since our hearings last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I havea copy of it here. 

Mr. Butzock. It is the Murphy report. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. -May 1955. 

Mr. Carnanwan. It isa part of our record. 

Mr. Jounson. I am Shi of that. I would just like to mention 
1 or 2 aspects of UNESCO’s program which we have had some experi- 
ence with. 

First, UNESCO attacks illiteracy. As you know, UNESCO sends 
specialists out to train local workers in the problems of fundamental 
education. We believe this is extremely important, and that you can’t 
have democracy and you can’t promote freedom of people if people 
can’t read and write. Therefore, this aspect of UNESCO’s program 
deserves support. 

We happen to have a Quaker geographer who is a member of the 
Committee on Arid Zones and its development. This is an exciting 

yroject of the possibilities of increasing food production by using vast 
Toeaet areas. I once flew from Casablanca to Calcutta, and I went 
over almost entirely desert, as I know you men have. The idea of 
these areas flourishing is a most exciting one to me. 

I would like to mention UNESCO's so-called tension studies or- 
ganized by their Social Science Department, where UNESCO is at- 
tempting to discover what it is that causes tension and conflict between 
nations and how one reduces those tensions. 

In that connection, we held at the Paris Center of the Quakers, about 
3 years ago, a conference on techniques of mediation, which we or- 
ganized in connection with UNESCO and _ in cooperation with 
UNESCO, where we had 14 rather outstanding specialized people 
from business, from law, from international organizations, from the 
field of labor relations, from diplomacy and from politics; we had a 
couple of legislators there, who pooled their experience from these 
very many different fields on how mediation can be best used and 
what techniques of mediation are most successful. 

The results of this conference are being used by UNESCO and 
other elements of the United Nations now. 

Then I would like to mention the studies that UNESCO is presently 
making on the social effects of technical assistance. I am sure you 
realize that when there is a rapid technological change or rapid indus- 
trialization, it is very upsetting to a conservative, well-established so- 

ciet;’. It upsets family life. It throws doubt about moral standards, 
and soon. From the confusion that comes from all of this, there can 
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be great instability and many undesirable effects. We feel that if 
democracy is to be promoted and if people are to make good use of their 
increased standard of living, these effects must be known and can be 
very useful in planning. Therefore, we have-found this a most use- 
ful aspect of UNESCO’s work. 

I might also mention briefly the work camps which UNESCO co- 
ordinates. It doesn’t organize work camps, but it does organize 
several hundred work-camp projects around the world, some of them 
Quaker programs. These work camps, ia general, provide oppor- 
tunities for young people, many of them Americans, to go abroad and 
give their physical work. I have been to the Paris Center when some 
25 or 30 young American boys and girls have been there about to be 
distributed to various work camps about the world. 

I was impressed with what an impression they would make on the 
people with whom they would work, not being the American tourist, 
ignorant, not always appreciative, trying to compare, but that. these 
young people were going into situations where they were trying to 
understand, to learn. 

I think the more Americans we send abroad with that idea in mind 
the better. UNESCO is coordinating these efforts. 

Perhaps I then might mention the so-called multiplier effect that 
UNESCO programs generally have, that is, a dollar spent by 
UNESCO very often releases a good many dollars, French dollars, 
German dollars, Indian dollars, dollars of private organizations, if 
not dollars, at least their equivalent, to develop projects. For in- 
stance, a good able person sent to India to work on village develop- 
ment, if he is well backed by local staff, and if he is training local 
people who are supported by the Government of India, can, of course, 
multiply his effect almost infinitely. 

Before I stop mentioning UNESCO, I would like to say a word 
about UNESCO and national loyalties. I am sure you all know 
about this problem. I had the impression in going about the halls of 
UNESCO in Paris for 2 years, that perhaps it was a little bit true 
in the early days of UNESCO, under Julian Huxley, that great Brit- 
ish scientist, that perhaps it was true that UNESCO had some pretty 
revolutionary ideas about how they would change the educational 
schemes of the world and build up a kind of world society. 

I suppose you both know Luther Evans, the Director General of 
UNESCO. He is certainly devoted to the idea that UNESCO is a 
servant of its member states, and that it does what they tell it to do 
in the field of education, science, and culture. 

I am sure that at the present time there is absolutely no danger 
from UNESCO from the point of view of subverting our national 
loyalties or the loyalties of any other nation. As a matter of fact, it 
is official UNESCO policy that national loyalties are not to be inter- 
fered with, but that they are a necessary, if you will, step toward 
increasing international understanding. 

You have to be loyal to your nation and then you have other loyal- 
ties as well. 

I would like to say personally that I think Luther Evans is an 
extremely competent, approachable, nonpompous, good American of 
tremendous capacity. He was awfully nice to me when I was there 
for no other reason than he likes human beings. He certainly has 
shown himself to be capable of a kind of democratic administration 
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in UNESCO, which has enabled him to carry the staff along with 
him better than has been done at other times. 

I like to feel here is an American who is, despite perhaps his twangy 
voice and his devotion to cigars, and some of the things that we apply to 
Americans sometimes, which I think in a way are assets because it 
shows he is obviously an American, I think this is the kind of an 
American that we ought to have abroad. 

The last general point I would like to make concerns the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and the attitude of foreign countries 
or other countries toward the United States. As I said, when I was 
abroad at various times I tried to find out what people thought about 
the United States. I often was shocked to realize how hard it is to 
love a rich and powerful person, no matter how generous he might be, 
no matter how wise he may be. I think it is a well-known fact that 
the aid we have given, whether we like it or not, hasn’t resulted in 
automatic love for the United States; sometimes in expressions of 
gratitude but very often not. 

If we make an effort to see to it that we get credit for the aid that we 
give, it seems to me that we defeat our purposes. People don’t like to 
accept charity, and the best gift is a gift given by one hand while the 
other hand doesn’t realize what it is doing. 

The answer to this, of course, is not to stop giving aid. I am sure 
if we had sat sure and rich on one side of the Atlantic and given 
nothing we would be much worse off than we presently are. I cer- 
tainly approve of all the soundly based economic aid we have given. 
But it seems to me that there is, if you will, a diplomatic triumph wait- 
ing that nation which announces publicly that it is going to give, if 
not all, at least a large part of its economic and foreign aid through 
the United Nations. This would have a tremendous effect abroad, 
I feel. It would tend to take off the national tag from aid. It would 
show that the United States is concerned for need and for meeting 
need and for tat alone rather than for making political capital. 

There is no danger at all that the fact that our aid was being given 
through the United Nations would be known and known continually. 
Most of the people who receive aid don’t know who sends aid and aren’t 
interested ; they are interested in the aid. By persons who think about 
these things, however, it would be known. 

Two members of your committee, Congressman Hays and Congress- 
man Merrow, and perhaps you two gentlemen as well, have said this 
is very important. But, for example, the money that we spent or 
are spending to aid escapees from Communist countries has con- 
flicted with the U. N. refugee services in Europe; whereas, it has 
undoubtedly been of help to refugees, it has been, I think, a rather 
bad thing for the attitude of many U. N. staff and many national 
figures who are interested in a rational, coordinated, and international 
solution to refugee problems. 

I remember when the uprisings took place in East Berlin and there 
was a food shortage there and we arranged for feeding them, the East 
Berliners coming over into West Berlin. 

In France, where I was at the time, there was quite a strong revul- 
sion against this because it looked as if we were trying to make politics 
out of hunger. This wasn’t our motive, I feel sure. But that is what 
it looked like. It illustrated to me the importance of not trying to 
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take credit for what you are doing, but to do it because it is right 
and it is what needs to be done. 

It seems to me that our technical assistance funds and economic 
aid which now go 90 percent bilaterally, I understand, these funds 
could well be spent in larger percentage through the U. N. For in- 
stance, they could be spent through SUNFED, the Special U, N. Fund 
for Economic Development, of which we are not members, I think, 
presently. 

Of course, there is the danger that we will be accused of trying to 
dominate these U. N. agencies. I understand that. I think it isa 
real problem. I think it is less of a problem than the accusation that 
we are trying to dominate national economies by direct bilateral aid, 
and this accusation is made in many parts of the world. 

Might it not be possible, if the U. N. agencies separated administra- 
tive costs from operating costs, and allowed the administrative costs 
to be financed by a fair proportion from various nations, but the 
operating costs to be financed in proportion to ability to pay, might 
it not be possible to insure the fact that control did not go along with 
a higher proportion of finance? I don’t know. I think it is a possi- 
bility worth thinking about. 

At any rate, I feel that we in the United States need to demonstrate 
that we are able to accept the leadership of other countries and to 
follow the guidance of other countries wherever we possibly can. 
There are so many calls on our leadership that wherever we can fol- 
low others and accept the lead of others, I think we should do it. 

We will arouse much less resentment and, I think, create a great 
deal more friendship, and a better job will be done as well. 

The last thing I want to say, which I didn’t put in my statement, 
concerns what I think is the self-defeating nature of aid which is 
politically motivated. I understand, of course, that in order to pass 
appropriation bills one has to make clear that this will help to stop 
communism. Yet where this leads us to either by implication or 
directly to tie strings to the aid we are giving, and say we won’t give 
it unless a country takes a certain political position or unless it tends 
to actively root out communism within its own borders, I think we 
lose the good effect of the aid. 

Mr. Jupp. May I interrupt? Have you ever known of a case where 
the United States has put on any of those so-called political strings? 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand in India, never through an act of Con- 
gress or through written agreements between nations, but I under- 
stand in India, and I understand in France, that such has been the 
understanding given by American officials. Whether this is true or 
not, I have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Jupp. I think you ought to be sure of the facts before you make 
that statement. That is an idea that the Communists love to spread 
around the world, but if you seek to pin it down, in no case have 
we put on such political strings. 

We have put on strings in the case of arms, that they can’t be trans- 
ferred or bootlegged to another country, and strings to make sure our 
aid is used for the purposes for which it is given. But strings in the 
sense of trying to dominate other people’s political views or require 
them to take certain positions, and so forth, I just don’t think you can 
find them. I think this is a place which is as good as any, to nail down 
that idea, which is so widespread and so false. 
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Mr. Jounson. I can’t quote chapter and verse because I am not 
allowed to. I have talked with French diplomats who met with us 


in our center, who told me definitely, and they were not Communists, 


as a matter of fact, they were extremely conservative people, that they 
had the impression from conversations with American officials that 
this kind of pressure was: put. 

It is very hard to nail down, I agree with you. 

Mr. Jupp. I agree thoroughly with what you say about it being 
almost impossible to be rich and to give aid, and to be liked. But the 
primary sbiettive of this program is not to be liked. 

You find constantly countries that resent having to come to us for 
help, especially if they have been strong, powerful nations—it is 
awnaiie hard to have been top dog for decades and pass on the way 
down another nation like the United States coming up. I find them 
constantly trying to evade facing the change in their fortunes by 
casting reflections on the United States as a selfish so-and-so; they 
have to take the old money grubber’s help because they are so hard 
up, but what louses Americans are, and so on. 

I think that you ought to make very sure, just for the sake of the 
truth in the situation, that the confidential stories to you are actually 
fact. I have looked into this very carefully. There may have been 
an individual American official here and there who has perhaps given 
that impression, but that has never been United States Government 
policy. 

Mr. Jounson. Is it not true that in Congress there are utterances?! 
Of course, the bad utterances drive out the good. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course, that is true, but they are not American policy; 
they are democracy at work. It is always strange to me that some of 
the people who talk most about democracy are always complaining 
about what happens in Congress, although it is pure democracy. They 
want the freedom of democracy but they don’t want the irresponsi- 
bility of democracy which allows every Member of Congress, like 
every citizen, to say what he pleases as an individual. What he says 
may be unwise, but it is democracy. 

1 sometimes wonder whether the billions we appropriate do enough 
good—I said this in a speech in the debate last week—to offset the 
damage done by the speeches that are made while the money is being 
appropriated. 

Mr. Carnanan. A speech of an individual of what he thinks ought 
to be done is quoted as the policy of the Congress, which is not the 
policy of the Congress. 

Mr. Jupp. Correct. I shouldn’t have interrupted, but I wanted to 
bring out that point, because it is said so often by high-grade, patriotic, 
sincere people. Every time it is said it tends to increase the credibility 
of the story; whereas I think we ought to be trying to say, as you said 
in your later statement, that we understand there may have been a 
few cases, but it has never been American policy. 

What have been called political strings have been safeguards to see 
that the money is not misused. You remember when some aid was 
given to China and some of it reportedly got into the wrong pockets, 
what abuse everybody got. It was demanded that we supervise more 
closely; but if we supervise it is called coercion, or strings. I think 
when we go into a government that is poor, weak, with internal difli- 
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culties, the exhaustion of a long war or occupation, serious inflation 
and the corruption that always goes with inflation, the United States 
does the country a great disservice if it doesn’t make sure the funds 
are supervised to the extent of at least observing whether they are 
used for other than the correct purposes. é 

If we supervise, we are imperialists; if we don’t supervise, the 
money oftentimes is misused. It is a tough position to be in. But I 
know it has never been Government policy to try to coerce any country 
or control its foreign policy. 

Look at the billions we have given to Yugoslavia or India, where 
officials get up and call us names every day. No Americans like that; 
but I think the country as a whole, and the Congress, year after year, 
support continuance of the aid despite India’s policies so at variance 
with our own. 

Mr. Jounson. That is a very well taken point. As a matter of 
fact, although you may not believe it after what I have said, during 
my 2 years in France, which is an extremely critical country, I very 
often spoke as you have spoken. When I sit here with you two gen- 
tlemen, my desire is to be sure of what we can to do avoid the appear- 
ance that this thing is done. 

Mr. Jupp. When I am in a foreign country, I am always defending 
the United States and explaining its position; when I come home, I 
try to help us see the other side’s position. 

Mr. Jonson. My point here would be that, if we can, let’s try to 
meet need and let that basis of our program stand on its own feet. 
Let the dealing with communism be done by the country involved. 
The real problem that we can help on is the need. If we can meet the 
need and increase prosperity, contentment, we will find that commu- 
nism, as far as we can do anything about it, tends to take care of itself. 

That may sound like a naive statement, but I say, as far as we 
can do anything about it in another country. It is important that 
we channel as much of our aid as we can through the U. N. and thus 
get around many of the difficulties that Congressman Judd has men- 
tioned. We can thus, I think, better insure its being efficiently used, 
used in a well-coordinated manner, and we can show ourselves as 
impartial and generous and not with a political axe to grind and not 
making an effort to get credit for ourselves but in a true desire to be 
friends with other countries of the world and help them in their need. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnanan. We certainly appreciate your statement, and the 
organization which you represent. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I agree with what you have said. I am grateful that 
Mr. Johnson has come. I find myself in fundamental agreement with 
all he has said as to the unfavorable reactions of the peoples abroad, 
not to our wealth, but to the ostentation with which some of our 
people tend to throw it around. It is just poison to our hope of build- 
ing good relations. 

We are our own worst enemies when we behave that way. 

I wanted to make this further comment, in pursuance of Mr. John- 
son’s remark, that they fear if we give larger contributions we will 
thereby have undue control over the operation of these international 
agencies. I think it should be pointed out that while we have given 
anywhere from 10 to 70 percent of the budget of the various organi- 
zations, we don’t have any more votes in them than any other gov- 
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ernment, except in the bank and the International Monetary Fund, 
where the vote depends upon the contribution. In the others, we 
have only one vote, and the country that gives $100,000 has as much 
of a vote as we have although we give 4 or 5 million dollars, or what- 
ever the figure may be. 

So I don’t see that there is danger of America getting control 
through giving larger amounts when our vote is only one vote, the 
same as every other country’s. 

There is one other thing that might be said. There is a notion in 
America that if we don’t intervene in other countries to help in- 
fluence their education, their attitudes, and so forth, nobody else will 
intervene. That is a great and grevious illusion. If we don’t find 
ways, not by intervening, perhaps that is the wrong word, but by 
leading, if we don’t lead in the direction toward freedom, there are 
other people, the commies, who will be brilliantly skillful in. inter- 
vening or leading in the other direction, as they have done repeatedly. 

That is the great danger in all these countries newly liberated from 
colonial control. The old restraints are gone. The people were so 
preoccupied in getting rid of the old restraints that they don’t see that 
in their weakened condition, as they get their new independence, they 
are almost pushovers for this new conspiracy which has become 
scientifically proficient in taking over with an imperialism which 
makes the old one of the West seem very benevolent by comparison. 

Mr. Jounson. There is no doubt that there is a competition... One 
of the major fields of this competition is India. I am as interested 
as anyone in seeing freedom and democracy promoted in India and 
other countries as well. I feel, therefore, that it is awfully important 
that some of the things that I suggested, and you, Congressman Judd, 
have suggested, about our aid be done, that we meet the need no 
matter what the Indians call us. We can take names. We must 
meet needs. We must act as intelligently as we can, that we don’t 
say, “India, you have to do what we tell you to do or else no more aid.” 

That is self-defeating, although it takes a lot of self-control to do. 

Mr. Jupp. This committee has heard me say this more than once 
when the question is raised: Do these people know that this aid is 
coming from us? Dothey appreciate how much it costs the American 
taxpayer? Are they adequately grateful for our assistance? My 
answer always is that I saw China taken over by the Communists, but 
I never heard a Chinese Communist say, “I am doing this for Russia.” 
If he had, he wouldn’t have succeeded. He didn’t even say he was 
doing it for communism. He said, “I am doing all this just to help 
you poor people.” 

Now, he was doing it for the Soviet Union and he won China for 
the Soviet Union. But he never said a word about making sure 
Russia got the credit. For us, too, it is a question of whether we 
want to succeed or get credit. We can do the first if we don’t care 
too much about the second. 

Mr. Carnanan. Again, we thank you for your appearance. The 
committee stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:27 a. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnaham (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Carnauan. The committee will come to order. We are meet- 
ing this morning in further hearings on the specialized agencies of 
the U.N. 

There was a request for some information for the record. This 
information has been supplied by Mr. John McJennett of the De- 
partment of State. Without objection we will insert in the record 
a list of the staff of the Latin American Fundamental Education 
Regional Center. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to is in the appendix at pp. 703-705.) 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Zablocki, a member of the committee, has a 
statement that he wants in the record, a statement of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. The statement will be made a part 
of the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE ON THE FoopD 
AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Pope Piux XII, June 11, 1955, to the World Petroleum Congress in Rome: 

“* * * What is true of individuals alse goes for collectivities. The natural 
riches of a region, a country, or a continent are destined not just for the economic 
profit of the few, but for the improvement of living conditions—first of all ma- 
terial but also and paramountly moral and spiritual—of the groups of hrman 
beings who must live by exploitation of the earth’s resources. The more and 
more apparent world character of economics and of the duties that fall upon 
privileged nations toward less favored ones will have their effect on the division 
of the goods produced. Also we dare hope, gentlemen, that the cares inherent 
in the important tasks which are yours may not keep you from squarely facing 
this fundamental question, inevitably brought up whenever men get together to 
discuss international problems. Thus you will contribute in a large measure 
toward assuring, more than economic conquests, a moral elevation of humanity 
which in the first place supposes the abolition of all individual or collective 
selfishness * * *,” 

Pope Piux XII, November 10, 1955, to delegates of eighth session of the Con- 
ference of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization : 

‘“* * * In bidding you welcome, it gives us particular pleasure to congratu- 
late you on the progress made during these 10 years. 

“The aims that you set before you were, and still are, of paramount importance: 
to raise the levels of nutrition and standards of living of peoples, to improve 
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efficiency of production and distribution of all food and agricultural products 
and to contribute toward an expanding world economy. 

“The Holy See could not hold aloof from so beneficial and necessary an under- 
taking. As far back as 1948 it had its observer at the regional meetings in Rome 
and the following year at a session of the council. In 1950 a decision of the 
Washington Conference admitted it as permanent observer, a status which it 
along has up to the present (Msgr. L. G. Ligutti). 

“You know, gentlemen, with what interest we have followed the various 
phases of your activities since the day FAO was founded. It was at that time 
a matter of facing a terrible fact: over half the population of the world was 
underfed. 

“To meet the needs of mankind food production had to be doubled. FAO set 
to work energetically. 

“* * * the initial program prepared by the Hot Springs Conference and 
formulated in the Constitution is well on the way to being carried out. Whereas 
formerly the problem of hunger seemed insoluble, it is now possible to face up 
to it and to rely on the collaboration of governments in solving it. 

“Your soil studies have drawn attention to the physical unity of the various 
regions, which makes the plain and the mountain interdependent. The man who 
wishes to safeguard the fertility of his land must concern himself with what 
its taking place far beyond its boundaries. 

“This truth takes on symbolic meaning here, it seems to us. For peoples 
favored by nature or the progress of civilization are in danger of being rudely 
awakened one day, if they do not take the trouble henceforth to secure for the 
less fortunate the means to live in accordance with human dignity and to 
develop on their own account. 

“To awaken further among a great number of individuals and nations this 
feeling of collective responsibility, and above all to bring about thereby enlight- 
ened and generous interventions, is a lofty and noble task. In these times of 
suspicion, division, and revolt, the moral implications of such a result go far 
beyond its material consequences. 

“We take pleasure above aii in recognizing in this worldwide activity, intended 
to affect not a privileged class, but the often powerless and defenseless multitude, 
an authentic aspect of the charity which Christ illustrated by His life and death 
and which He wished to make the distinctive sign of His disciples. This uni- 
versal, unselfish charity, that even demands sacrifice, can only be rooted in the 
love that God Himself has for mankind. It is its visible manifestation and its 
strongest proof. 

“That is why we do not doubt that the Divine Master is blessing all that 
you are doing for those who belong to Him. It is to Him that these good deeds 
are being addressed. He will recompense them, as He has solemnly promised 
and as we ardently beseech Him to do. May Heaven bless you and your work, 
your families, and those who are dear to you. As a pledge thereof we give 
you our Apostolic Blessing.” 

Pope Pius XII, November 19, 1954, to the governing body of the International 
Labor Office in Rome: 

“Although we have frequently had an opportunity this year of meeting repre- 
sentatives of various occupational associations and of informing each of them of 
our interest and solicitude, it gives us particular pleasure to receive the delegates 
of the International Labor Organization, which truly represents the great mass 
of workers with their cares, their troubles, and, above all, their desires for a 
better and a juster world. 

“Governments, employers, workers: Over the past 30 years and more you have 
patiently and untiringly built up an achievement of which you can justly be 
proud, 

“Not only have you contributed to the progress of social legislation in different 
countries but, above all, you have united governments, employers, and workers 
in courageous and successful collaboration. 

+ ok * - * at 2 


“WORDS OF PIUS XI 


“The effectiveness and authority of your organization largely result from its 
respect for the lofty ideals which must inspire all those who strive for a civili- 
zation which gives full scope to the rightful aspirations of the workers. 

“The International Labor Organization has not tried to represent one social 
class alone, or to become the vehicle of any single trend. 
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“It welcomes whatever is constructive, whatever meets the real needs of a 
balanced society, and that is why our predecessor, Pius XI, did not hesitate to 
draw attention to the remarkable resemblance between the principles set forth 
in the labor charter and those of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 

“The Christian movements for their part have given their full support to the 
International Labor Organization and consider it an honor to take part in its 
work. ** ™ 

Msgr. Giuseppe Sensi, November 20, 1954, official observer of the Holy See to 
the eighth general UNESCO Conference, Montevideo, Uruguay. ; 

“If truth is to triumph over ignorance and prejudice and establish charity in 
place of egoism, ‘then we need the grace of God to achieve a clear understanding 
of the methods we must use, and courage to persevere in this extremely difficult 
undertaking.’ 

“This was the message brought here by Msgr. Giuseppe Sensi, official observer 
of the Holy See to the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), at a mass preceding the opening of the eighth general 
conference of the specialized U. N. agency. 

“* * * Monsignor Sensi declared that the presence of the delegates at the 
mass showed they felt the need, not only of making intelligent use of scientific 
and technical resources, but also of considering within their consciences the 
moral and spiritual aspects of the serious task before them and of imploring the 
blessing of heaven upon it. ‘Be “ssured,’ he told them, ‘that your preoccupations 
and your prayers are also ours.’ 

“The ultimate basis of the aims of UNESCO and the justification of the values 
on which its activities are based, Monsignor Sensi told the delegates, is to be 
found in the Gospels, in the teachings of Christ, Who is the Prince of Peace par 
excellence. The church, which received the mission to bring this teachiug to 
all nations, he said, is pleased with all that is true and good and beautiful in the 
objectives and program of the organization. 

“* * * Four Catholic priests are among the delegates to the general con- 
ference: Monsignor Maroun of Lebanon; Abbe Gomez-Hoyos of Colombia, secre- 
tary of the national commission for UNESCO in his country and a member of 
the Government’s educational council; Monsignor Sassen of the Netherlands, 
professor at the university of Leyden; and Father Le Roy of France.” Pope 
Pius XII and United Nations Children’s Fund (from CAIP News, vol. XVii, 
No. 1, September 1955 (The Catholic Association for International Peace) ): 

“His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has sent a check for $1,000 to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) as ‘concrete evidence’ of his continued 
interest in the ‘laudable purposes’ to which the fund is dedicated. 

“UNICEF announced that the Holy Father’s 1955 gift was transmitted to 
Maurice Pate, executive director of the Fund, by Monsignor Angelo Dell’Acqua, 
Vatican Substitute Secretary of State for Ordinary Affairs. Monsignor 
Dell’Acqua wrote that the gift was ‘accompanied by sincere wishes on the part 
of the Holy See for every success in your praiseworthy activities on behalf of 
underprivileged children throughout the world.’ 

“The new contribution was the sixth specific commendation given UNICEF by 
the Holy Father. Previous donations from the Holy See include $1,000 in 1954 
and $2,000 in 1953, at which time the Pope urged the Italian people to contribute 
to a fund-raising campaign on behalf of UNICEF.” 

Pope Pius XII and United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Program 
(from CAIP News, vol. X V1, No. 6, February 1955) : 


“VATICAN’S SECOND DONATION TO U. N. AID PROGRAM 


“The Holy See has made a token donation of $2,000 to the 1955 United Nations 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program, according to the press office of the 
U. N. Secretariat. In announcing the pledge, the Vatican expressed on behalf 
of Pope Pius XII his ‘warm interest in projects which are aimed at bettering 
the social and economic conditions of underprivileged peoples,’ the Secretariat 
said. A similar token pledge was made by the Vatican to the U. N. technical 
assistance program in November 1953.” 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference Policy Statement, 31st annual con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., September 21, 1953: 
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“WORLD PROBLEMS ARE OUR PROBLEMS 


“The universal law of charity, as well as enlightened self-interest, directs us 4 
to think of the needs, both spiritual and material, of our fellow men and to find 7 


practical ways of helping them. 


“In many areas of the world today vast numbers of people are lacking in food, ¥ 
clothing, shelter and other basic necessities. In such circumstances the mere © 
struggle for existence makes difficult the attainment of the good life here or | 


hereafter. 


“At the same time we find ourselves as a nation blessed almost to embarrass- 9 
ment with abundant food, rich resources and accumulated technical skills and | 


know-how. 
“Our problem must be not whether to help, but how to help. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“We believe that the best assistance is that which helps people to help them- 
selves. To this end we again heartily endorse those efforts, both public and 
private, which assist peoples of underdeveloped areas to raise their own standards 
of living and to make their own work more productive and rewarding. We 
strongly recommend that this effort be continued on an effective people-to-people 
basis, not for military purposes or for selfish economic or political advantage, 
but out of desire for disinterested service, prompted by motives of Christian 
charity.” 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference Policy Statement, 33d annual con- 
vention, Lexington, Ky., October 1955: 


“FEAR OF PLENTY 


“Never before in history has a nation found itself so blessed with plenty. In 
fact, so great has been our productivity in agriculture and in industry that some 
have begun to express fear that the very flood of goods will swamp us. 


“PROSPERITY TO BE SHARED 


“Such fears and timidity we cannot accept. We are convinced that at this 
time in history Almighty Ged in His providence has given us the opportunity 
to enjoy prosperity so that we can share it. We believe that our very abundance 
confronts us with a moral challenge and a responsibility we cannot ignore. 


“SHARING CAUSES OF WEALTH 


“The basic problem is not simply that of sharing the results of our wealth. 
That, certainly, must be done. But more important is the unique opportunity 
of even increasing the abundance and of sharing the causes of our wealth. We 
have accumulated not only surpluses but also scientific know-how which under 
favorable economic and political organization has made our plenty possible. 

“We believe that here the United States has an opportunity to give moral 
leadership to the world as it has provided political and military leadership. 


“SHARED ABUNDANCE OR SHARED DISASTER 


“If we dedicate ourselves to a program for shared abundance we may never 
again be called upon to dedicate our lives and our wealth to a program of shared 
disaster. For, surely, unless we use our abundance in accord with the demands 
of our own enlightened self-interest as well as the dictates of our conscience, 
we must rightly expect judgment to descend upon us from God and from the 
disappointed and angry peoples of the world. 

* cm * * * * a 


“Urgent though it is that we make today’s abundance available to our own 
people, we also have the opportunity and the ability to share our abundance 
and its causes with the poor, the hungry, the skill-less of other nations. Cer- 
tainly in recent years the United States has done much to alleviate misery 
throughout the world. Much more, we believe, can and must be done. In view 
of others’ needs there can be no place in our thinking for concern over surpluses 
and fear of abundance. Such attitudes are un-Christian, shortsighted, and self- 
centered. Even more generous sharing is a demand not only of justice and 
charity but also of our own enlightened self-interest. * * * 
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“FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY 


“Such sharing with other peoples can take many forms. Perhaps the most 
obvious and most urgent is getting our unused food supplies into the stomachs 
of hungry people throughout the world, * * * 


“PROGRAMS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“If sharing the abundance already on hand is a work of Christian charity, 
then sharing the causes of our abundance is of ever greater and more permanent 
worth. In what history will certainly record as one of the most promising de- 
velopments of this century or of any century, the United States, during recent 
decades, has undertaken programs of economic and technical assistance that 


reach to the farthest corners of the world. 


“THE RIGHT REASONS FOR SHARING 


“Such aid has been recognized as an important factor in stemming the advances 
of communism and on this basis has received widespread support. But we insist 
that these programs have an importance independent of the Communist threat 
We should do the same things and more even if communism were to disappear 
tomorrow. As stewards of God’s abundance we must make available to others 
what we ourselves enjoy. In doing so we are not called upon to sacrifice our 
own prosperity. In the long run such sharing will return a hundredfold to us 
as well as to others. * * *” 

Mr. Carnanan. We are privileged to have with us this morning 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs. We are glad to have you again, Mr. Wilcox. 
You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS 0. WILCOX, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Mr. Wuicox. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear again before this committee to discuss with 
you the United Nations technical assistance program. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I might make just a few remarks about 
the extent of the technical assistance program. 

During the last 6 years 78 countries have pledged over $142 million 
to the special account by which the expanded program is financed. 
This has made it possible to recruit experts from 77 countries and 
to make use of the facilities of 105 countries and territories to provide 
training in various forms. It may safely be said that never before 
have the resources of so many countries been mobilized for a world- 
wide cooperative enterprise. 

Some 131 countries and territories have been helped. Since the 
ine eption of the program in 1950, some 5,000 experts have served in 

capacities ranging from advice on a narrow technical problem to as- 
sistance in the formulation of overall national economic and social 
plans. Over 10,000 fellowships have been awarded for study abroad, 
ranging from on-the-job training in industrial enterprises to long- 
term study at advanced educational institutions. Equipment and 
supplies : amounting to about $10 million have been provided as part 
of approved projects. Technical assistance projects may range from 
a single expert spending a few months in a country advising on the 
solution of specific technical problems in an indiv idual enterprise, or a 
single fellow studying a particular manufacturing process or admin- 
istrative tec hnique, toa large regional training center combining many 
forms of assistance over a period of years. 
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Mr. Carnanwan. Mr. Secretary, would you object as you are going 
through your statement if a member at that particular point would 
interrt upt you and ask a question ? 

Mr. Wiicox. I would be delighted. 

Mr. Carnanan. If anyone wishes to interrupt and ask a question, 
please do so. ; 

Mr. Witcox. As one might expect, there has been some dissatisfac- 
tion with the operation of the program expressed in the past 2 or 3 
years. Proposals have also been made which would radically alter its 
character. I know you share our desire that the international pro- 
grams we support should be soundly organized and efficiently 
managed. 

I would like to discuss with you first, the historical background of 
the present organizational arrangements; second, explain how these 
arrangements ‘work in practice; and third, test against this back- 
ground the specific criticisms and suggestions which have been made. 

First of all, I should like to say that so long as I am in the State 
Department, and I know this applies to the other members of the De- 
partment, we always welcome suggestions of a constructive nature in 
connection with the United States participation in international 
organizations. The active interest which nongovernmental groups 
are taking in these matters has been helpful. Although we may some- 
times not find it possible to accept their viewpoint entirely, we do 
appreciate the sincerity of their interest. Let me assure you that we 
will always give careful thought to all the suggestions we receive in 
this area. It must be recognized that our problems are complex, re- 
qui .ug an assessment of our national interests on the one hand, and 
the interests of about 75 other participating governments on the other. 
Even when we are sure we know what we want to do, we cannot always 
have our way. 

Historical background of the U.N. system 


In considering the problem of how to organize an international 
technical assistance program, I believe we are all seeking the same 
goal—the creation of the kind of machinery which will result in the 
most effective use of the total resources of the United Nations agencies 
in the economic and social fields. 

In any consideration of the U. N. technical assistance program, the 
historical background of the U. N. system itself is significant. As the 
subcommittee knows, the present United Nations system was not 
created overnight. The United Nations and the 10 specialized agencies 
have their roots deep in the past. The Charter of the United Nations 
was developed in part out of the experience of the League of Nations, 
the World Court, and other international institutions of previous 
decades. Several of the specialized agencies trace their origin to the 
19th century and the early part of the 20th century. For example, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) developed from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, founded at Rome in 1905. The 
World Health Organization (WHO) grew out of the International 
Office of Public Health, established at Paris in 1909. Later, in 1919, 

came the International Labor Organization. Only four of the present 
specialized agencies were created during or after World War I, the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, the International Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, and UNESCO. 
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At the San Francisco Conference in 1945, the problem of what to 
do with this complex network of international agencies, old and new, 
was given special attention. There were two extreme schools of 
thought. One school argued in favor cf complete centralization in 
order to assure maximum coordination. This school of thought 
maintained that if all activities—political, security, economic, soci ‘ial, 
and the rest—could be placed under one roof, there would be rela- 
tively little waste of money and manpower. It favored a single insti- 
tution which, like a national government, would consist of a number 
of functional departments and be financed from a single budget. 

The other school of thought argued in favor of dec entralization, 
maintaining that the United Nations should be limited primarily to 
political and security matters and that the specialized agencies, as 
completely autonomous bodies, should deal with all other activities. 
They contended that no single institution could cope effectively with 
the whole range of international problems, and that, in any case, 
the success of nonpolitical activities should not be jeopardized by link- 
ing them with controversial political issues. 

The issue of a centralized international structure versus a de- 
centralized structure was settled in 1945, when the principle of de- 
centralization, with a recognition of the necessity for adequate co- 
ordination was agreed on.- Each organization has its own consti- 
tution, its own secretariat, its own rules of procedure, its own mem- 
bership, and its own budget. All these organizations, however, are 
bound together in a common effort by agreements between the United 
Nations and each agency, as well as interagency agreements. The 
United Nations General Assembly reviews and makes recommenda- 
tions on the administrative budgets of the specialized agencies. ‘The 
Economie and Social Council coordinates their programs. In the 
past 10 years the Council has accomplished much in recommending 
priorities of programs, in urging a concentration of effort, and in 
eliminating duplication among the various agencies. Moreover, the 
heads of the specialized agencies meet together regularly in the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordination, which is under the chair- 
manship of the U. N. Secretary General. Here they discuss com- 
mon problems, plan joint programs, and strive to prevent and elimi- 
nate overlapping and wasted effort. 





Establishment of the expanded technical assistance program 

After the decentralized system was in operation, the question arose 
in 1949 as to how to organize an enlarged program for the provision 
of technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. Again, the ques- 
tion was whether a single new agency should be established, or 
whether already existing decentralized machinery should be used. 
There were strong proponents for both approaches. A second prob- 
lem was whether to establish a separate technical assistance budget 
for each agency, or to establish one central fund from which money 
could be allocated to each of the agencies. Still a third problem was 
whether contributions to the technical assistance program should be 
voluntary or whether the cost should be assessed against the member 
States. 

The conclusion reached by the Economic and Social Council, as 
set forth in its resolution of August 1949 establishing the expanded 
technical assistance program, was that the facilities of the technical 
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agencies already functioning should be used, and adequate machinery 
for coordinating their efforts provided. 

The ECOSOC resolution stated that the program was to be financed 
by voluntary contributions from governments to a special fund to 
be set up by the U. N. Secretary General. The major part of the 
allocations from the fund to the various participating agencies was 
to be made according to a scale of predetermined percentages. 

Mr. CarnaHan. “Predetermined percentages.” Were they deter- 
mined in previous years or were they set up at that time? 

Mr. Wixcox. They were set up at this time and ran from 29 percent 
on down, dividing up the funds among the various specialized agencies. 

Mr. Gorvon. Doesn’t it work that way when there are more mem- 
bers in the organization? 

Mr. Wixcox. I am not sure I understand, Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorron. If there are more members coming into the organ- 
ization, their share is less? 

Mr. Wicox. This division of the funds was among the specialized 
agencies. 

Mr. Gorvon. I mean, if new members come in, does that lessen their 
share of contribution ? 

Mr. Wucox. No, sir. The percentage would tend to be the same. 
It has varied a little bit. There is a new method of determining the 
percentages, as I will explain in just a moment. The percentages 
varied from 29 percent down to 1 percent for the hiternational Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

The resolution established the Technical Assistance Committee, a 
standing intergovernmental body made up of the 18 governments 
who are members of the ECOSOC. This committee gives general 
supervision to the program. It examines each year’s program pre- 
sented to it by the Technical Assistance Board and reports to the 
Council concerning it, making such recommendations as it may deem 
necessary. 

The resolution also established a Technical Assistance Board, com- 
posed of the executive heads of the participating agencies, or their 
representatives, under the chairmanship of the U. N. Secretary 
General. This Board was directed to coordinate the program, to 
examine program proposals made by each of the agencies, and to 
make recommendations on these proposals and the overall program 
to the ECOSOC through the Technical Assistance Committee. 

This was the initial machinery through which the technical assist- 
ance program was to operate. The first 2 years’ experience demon- 
strated the necessity for more effective coordination of agency 
activities. 

Consequently, in 1952 ECOSOC recommended that the Secretary 
General, after consultation with the participating agencies, appoint 
a full-time executive chairman of the Technical Assistance Board. 
It was his duty to examine program proposals submitted by the par- 
ticipating organizations, in order to facilitate the development of 
integrated country programs. He was to make recommendations to 
the Technical Assistance Board with respect to program proposals, 
including the earmarking or allocation of funds. Projects were 
approved by the Board, in agreement with the chairman. 

A further change in machinery for operation of the expanded pro- 
gram was approved in 1954 by ECOSOC and the General Assembly, 
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to give added recognition to the principle that programs should be 
more responsive to the needs and desires of the underdeveloped coun- 
— Under this resolution, there were two major changes: 

. Funds are no longer allocated autom: itically to the participating 
argue on the basis of the percentage formula established in 
1949; they are distributed among the agencies on the basis of pro- 
grams requested by underdev eloped countries and the priorities placed 
on them by the requesting g governments. Subject to the total avail- 
ability of funds, the agencies were protected in the resolution from a 
decline of more than 15 percent in their programs from year to year. 

In other words, no 1 agency will lose more than 15 percent of the 
progr am they have been conducting i in any year. 

2, The Technical Assistance Committee, which had previously re- 
viewed the program and made such recommendations as it deemed 
necessary, was now directed to review and approve the overall program 
in the light of its importance for economic development. Subject to 
the confirmation of the General Assembly, the Technical Assistance 
Committee also was directed to authorize the allocation of funds 
among the agencies. 

The dissatisfaction expressed about the program appears to center 
around these last two changes which were approved in 1954. This dis- 
satisfaction has led to the submission of a draft joint resolution to this 
subcommittee by three of the national farm groups. 

We have prepared a chart, Mr. Chairman, which shows how the 
programs are prepared. 

Here are the four organs that are concerned. I refer to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board, made up of members of the specialized agen- 
cies; the Technical Assistance Committee, made up of the representa- 
tives of 18 governments, the same members that are members of the 
Economie and Social Council; third the Economic and Social Council 
itself; and then the General "Assembly, which finally approves any 
program that is drawn up, at the top. 

Before turning to these criticisms, I would like to describe briefly 
the four basic steps in the development of technical assistance pr ojects. 

(1) Each spring, the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), which, 
as I have mentioned, is made up of representatives of all the partici- 
pating agencies, sets target figures covering programs in all fields for 
each country. 

Here you see the beginning of the process of formulating the pro- 
gram. The Technical Assistance Board formulates the targets for 
the program. It submits these targets to the governments, and the 
United Nations resident representativ e on the spot consults with the 
government and with the specialized agencies about the program. 

Then the government concerned determines its program, formulates 
its request, and establishes priorities in consultation with the resident 
representative and with the specialized agencies. It then sends its 
request to the Technical Assistance Board. The Technical Assistance 

Board compiles the total program and recommends the allocation of 
the money that is available to the different agencies. This recom- 
mended program goes to the Technical Assistance Committee which 
reviews and approves it and then it is finally sent to the General 
Assembly where it is approved. 

By the time it gets to the General Assembly, I might say, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is very little left to do but approve it. It is pretty much 
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of a pro forma sort of approval. For example, country X is given a 

target of $500,000 for 1957, divided into subtotals among agriculture, 
health, education, and so forth. At the same time, it is given a list of 
the 1957 costs of projects currently in operation, if these are continuing 
projects. The ministries of health, of agriculture, of education, and so 
forth, examine their needs in the light of assistance which will be 
available and develop their requests for projects. 

It is my view, Mr. Chairman, that this self-examination by the 
underdeveloped countries, this conscious weighing of the total needs 
of the country, is one of the most important consequences of this new 
approach. C learly, it is essential for a country to understand its own 
problems and its own needs before it can hope to make real progress. 

(2) Within the target figures, country X then proceeds to draw up 
its program requests for the next year in consultation with the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board resident representative and representatives of 
the participating organizations. The role of the Technical Assistance 
Board resident representative is to provide leadership in coordina- 
tion among the participating organizations. He does not have line 
authority over representatives of the specialized agencies. Nor does 
he interfere in technical negotiations between specialized agency repre- 
sentatives and ministries of recipient governments. Each of the spe- 
cialized agencies participates as an equal in preparing recommended 
programs ‘of technical assistance to be financed from the central fund. 
The governing bodies of the specialized agencies regularly review the 
technical aspects of the program and provide their directors general 
with policy guidance. 

(3) The proposed program for country X is then forwarded to 
the Technical Assistance Board. The Board combines this request 
together with the requests submitted by other countries into a total 
program for the following year. As I have stated, the board, in 
drawing up the program, insures that each participating organization 
is allowed at least 85 percent of the amount allotted to it under the 
current year’s program, provided that funds are available. It should 
be remembered that the Technical Assis’ance Board is made up of 
agency representatives and not government representatives. 

(4) The total program, with “the Board’s recommendations, is re- 
viewed and approved by the Technical Assistance Committee. The 
TAC review of the program does not deal with country allocations, 
the technical aspects of the program, or with individual projects. 
It is concerned rather with the overall program and with interagency 
relationships. After TAC approves the program, it authorizes the 
allocation of funds to each of the participating organizations. This 
action is subject to confirmation by the General Assembly. 

After funds are allocated to the individual specialized agencies for 
approved technical assistance projects, they are under the “control of 
the agencies for expenditure. It is important to note that each agency 
plans the details of its own projects, recruits its own experts, and is 
fully responsible for the operation of each of its projects. The tech- 
nical assistance program of each agency is subject to the review and 
policy direction of the governing bodies of the agency in the same 
way as the activities financed from the assessed budget. 

Mr. Carnanan. What does that involve ? 

Mr. Wrrcox. It means, in effect, Mr. Chairman, that the money 
which comes from the technical assistance program is given over to 
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the specialized agency and that agency handles it largely independ- 
ently of New York. 

Mr. Carnauan. What accounting do they have to give to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board ? 

Mr. Wiicox. I will come to that a little bit later in my comments 
and explain somewhat more in detail that whole operation. 

Let us turn, if we may, Mr. Chairman, to the criticisms of the pro- 
gram. There are two types of criticisms. First is dissatisfaction with 
the structure and administration of the program. The second relates 
to the method by which the program is financed. 

The fear has been expressed that the operation of the expanded pro- 
gram will result in bringing the activities of the specialized agencies 
under the political influence and control of the General Assembly. 
The spokesman for the National Grange, in testifying before this 
subcommittee, stated that he felt that FAO— 
has been prostituting itself by taking large sums of money from the political 
organization, U. N., along with the controls and supervision of its technical pro- 
grams, which the political U. N. is not qualified to give. 

I have explained earlier how technical assistance projects are devel- 
oped and put into operation. The most important single element in 
this process is the recipient country—what it wants and what it needs 
for its economic development. Against this must be weighed the re- 
sources available to meet those needs. The job of stretching resources 
to fill the most urgent needs of underdeveloped countries is one which 
involves various organs working together—the field staffs of the spe- 
cialized agencies, the resident represent: itives, the specialized agency 
headquarters, their representatives in the Technical Assistance Board, 
and finally the governmental representatives in the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee. I have examined the record carefully and, on the 
basis of the operation of the program to date, I sincerely believe the 
fears expressed by the farm groups are completely unfounded. 

Political problems are certainly uppermost on the agenda of the 
Security Council, and political pressures do influence many of the 
actions of the U. N. General Assembly. But I do believe it is com- 
pletely unrealistic to say that because the final approval of the tech- 
nical assistance program rests with the General Assembly, the tech- 
nical judgments of the agencies will be overridden by political consid- 
erations. In the final analysis, whenever two or more governments 
meet, political considerations are involved. I question seriously 
whether there is any less politics in the debates of the speci: alized 
agencies themselves than in the General Assembly debates on technical 
matters. 

I would go further and suggest that probably there are more politics 
in the former than the latter. 

The secretariats and governing bodies of the specialized agencies are 
responsible for the soundness of each project which they undertake. 

Hach agency recruits its own experts, purchases its own supplies and 
equipment, disburses the money it has received from the central fund, 
and is responsible for the success or failure of each of its own projec ts. 
The role of TAC and the General Assembly in the final approval of 
the total technical assistance program in no way detracts from the 
responsibility of the governing bodies of each of the specialized agen- 
cies for the projects in the agency’s field of competence. 
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I am a firm believer in the work of the specialized agencies. If I 
felt that the political influence of the General Assembly were in any 
way undermining their valuable work I would be among the first to 
advocate appropriate changes. 

As I have pointed out, there are a number of alternatives in organiz- 
ing this program or any other international program. There are, of 
course, those who would like to see centralization of the program in 
one agency. There are others who would like to see complete decen- 
tralization among the specialized agencies with machinery to pro- 
vide only essential minimum coordination. There are still others, 
and in this group I include the Department of State, who believe that 
the present machinery, although not perfect, offers a reasonable means 
for pooling the limited resources available in order to get the maximum 
about of technical assistance from the funds contributed. If pro- 
graming at the country level is important—and we believe that it 
is—then something more than a series of isolated, unrelated tech- 
nical assistance projects is necessary. The “something more” is a fit- 
ting together of projects into the total plan of the country for its 
development. This job under present arrangements is the respon- 
sibility of the agencies operating through the TAB. 

On this point, the subcommittee may be interested to note the com- 
ments of the report of the Senate Subcommittee on Technical Assist- 
ance Programs of the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Administration of the U. N. technical assistance program is tending toward 
centralization in the Technical Assistance Board, a group composed of repre- 
sentatives of the U. N. itself and of all the specialized agencies which partici- 
pate in technical assistance. This trend has had a salutary effect in adminis- 
tration of the U. N. program, and the subcommittee recommends that United 
States representatives in the various U. N. agencies concerned support further 
moves in this direction. In particular, the subcommittee believes that the author- 
ity of the U. N. resident representatives in countries receiving technical assist- 
ance should be strengthened. This would improve coordination among the 
specialized agencies and also between the United States and U. N. programs. It 
could also be expected to make for a more well-rounded and a better balanced 
technical assistance effort. 


Along the same line, Senator Green in his report on a study mis- 
sion on technical assistance in the Far East, South Asia, and Middle 
East, commented as follows: 


The trip afforded an opportunity to talk to many U. N. technical assistance 
officials in various countries. They uniformly showed a firm grasp of the 
problems they face and exhibited an exceptionally high level of competence. 

The trip left the general impression that the U. N. technical assistance pro- 
gram produces more per dollar expended than does the bilaterial program of 
the United States. The explanation may be that the U. N. has less money and 
selects both its projects and its personnel more carefully. 

The U. N. program could be further improved, however, by a greater degree of 
centralization in its administration. Considerable progress has been made in 
this direction with more widespread use of resident representatives and with 
greater authority centered in the U. N. Technical Assistance Board to allocate 
funds among the various specialized agencies. This trend seems to be continu- 
ing, with the result that the U. N. program is becoming less dispersed and is being 
administered a good deal more efficiently. It could probably be improved even 
more if the Technical Assistance Board’s resident representatives were given 
authority over the technicians of the specialized agencies more nearly comparable 
to that of an American mission chief over United States technicians. 

The U. N. program deserves continued strong support, financial and otherwise, 
from the United States. 


These views which have been reflected in the reports of various 
congressional committees obviously deserve careful consideration. 
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Certainly those who advocate further decentralization would do well 
to consider their merits and the sources from which they come. 

I have not quoted the reports of certain other congressional com- 
mittees which I might have quoted at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

We in the executive branch are doing our utmost to see that the 
present machinery operates with a maximum of efficiency, su that 
these legitimate demands for coordination are met without in any way 
jeopardizing the autonomy or the efficiency of the specialized agencies. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND THE EXPANDED PROGRAM 


It has been urged that under the present organization of the ex- 
panded program of technical assistance, each specialized agency must 
go through the wasteful process of operating under 2 budgets, 2 sets 
of administrative rules, 2 sets of governing bodies, 2 sets of books and 
2 sets of employees, and that the expanded program is a separate 
entity superimposed on the regular activities of the agency. Some of 
the agencies, notably the FAO, have been slow to integrate ETAP into 
their regular activities, although there is no basic reason why this 
should have been so. In fact, the original resolution reestablishing 
ETAP specifically provided that— 
the work undertaken by the participating organizations under the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program should be such as to be suitable for integration with 
their normal work. 

Some of the agencies from the beginning have carried on their 
technical assistance projects and their regular activities side by side 
using the same headquarters staff to backstop both programs. ‘The 
expanded program has obviously required enlargement of adminis- 
trative personnel and headquarters program personnel to plan and 
carry out the extensive field operations which were not a normal part 
of the operation of some of the agencies. It has not, however, been 
necessary for agencies to establish two sets of books. Any organiza- 
tion must be able to account for the funds it uses regardless of the 
source. Moreover, so far as I am aware the specialized agencies have 
been able to use the same accounting staff (augmented wherever nec- 
essary), the same accounting procedures, and the same auditing pro- 
cedures which they use for the regular budgets. 

While the operation of the expanded program has obviously caused 
some administrative stress and strain because of the considerable ex- 
pansion in specialized agency activities, we feel that by and large the 
agencies have been able to assimilate the expanded program in an 
effective way. Although there are obviously additional changes 
which can be made in the future to simplify the operation, we do not 
believe that there is anything basically unworkable about the present 
setup. Just this year, FAO is taking active steps to amalgamate the 
operation of its regular and its expanded activities and we are hopeful 
that some of the difficulties it has encountered in the past will now be 
alleviated. 


CRITICISMS OF THE PROGRAM: BASIS OF FINANCING 
The question of the basis of financing technical assistance activities 


is an extremely difficult one and is one to which we have given very 
serious consideration. Likewise, the question of the proportion of the 
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United States contribution to the technical assistance program is a 
difficult one, of which we are constantly aware. 


FINANCING BY VOLUNTARY MEANS OR BY ASSESSMENT 


It has been suggested in some quarters that the advantages of vol- 
untary contributions are outweighed by the disadvantages, and that 
technical assistance activities should be financed through assessments 
against the member states. Assessments are levies voted by the Gen- 
eral Asembly or General Conference of each agency to support its 
regular activities. ‘The members are committed “by their ratification 
of the constitution of the or ganization to pay the amount assessed. 
The primary disadvantage of voluntary financing is that contributions 
are on a year-to-year basis. Governments may or may not contribute 
as they see fit. This creates some difficulty in long-range program 
planning, since the agencies have no assurance of funds beyond those 
currently pledged. 

However, there is some assurance of program stability, through a 
working capital and reserve fund which has been built up and now 
totals $12 million. The record of pledges which have increased 
ste: adily from year to year and the excellent record of collections also 
give the program a certain degree of stability. In fact, the agencies 
increasingly can plan long-range projects with reasonable assurance 
that those projects can be carr ied to completion. 

I think one must be rather pleasantly surprised, Mr. Chairman, at 
the amount of money that is collected currently from the pledges that 
aremade. It isa very good proportion, indeed. 

There are currently five comparable programs being financed 
through voluntary contributions from governments: United Nations 
expanded program of technical assistance, United Nations Children’s 
F und, United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East, United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
and the United Nations Refugee Fund. 

You will recall that at the time the scale of assessment for the 
United Nations was being negotiated in 1946, the late Senator Vanden- 
berg drew a distinction between the administrative budgets of the 
U. N. and operational programs such as the Inter national Refugee 
Organization. We believe there is still a valid distinction bet ween 
basic administrative budgets and operational programs, and that there 
is a legitimate place for both assessed financi ‘ing and voluntary contri- 
butions. An analogy which comes to mind is the payment of taxes by 
an individual to cover the cost of certain basic services which he ex- 
pects from his local government as contrasted with the voluntary con- 
tributions he makes to the Community Chest and his church to per- 
form other services which he feels are necessary, but are not tax- 
supported. 

We see no fundamental objection to the voluntary financing of a 
program such as technical assistance. The support of gover nments is 
generally enthusiastic and has been increasing steadily. Our share of 
the program has been gradually reduced from 60 percent to 50 percent 
over the last 5 5 years. 

As the support of other governments continues to increase, we would 
hope to be able to reduce our percentage further, so long as this can 
be done without jeopardizing the size of the fund. If the technical 
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m8 8 assistance contributions now provided voluntarily were assessed 
against governments, I question seriously w hether many countries 

’ would be willing and "able to assume the burden on a continuing basis. 

™ think, therefore, we would find that there would be a decrease in the 
fvol- & funds available for the program. 

a that | We certainly do not want to risk increasing the assessed cost of in- 
ments & ternational or ganization activities to the point where the system of 
‘te i international agencies might become too onerous a financial burden 
ort ite for some of the members. 
lien | As Senator Vandenberg stated in 1946: 
sessed. a I should consider it fatal to our aspirations if the United Nations should 
utions a permit its aspirations to so far outrun its resources that any peace-loving nation 
: would ever find it financially impossible to maintain its membership * * * or 
ribute that it should ever lose its vote because of unavoidable arrears. This must never 
ogram 4 become a so-called rich man’s club; it must always remain the “town meeting of 
those 7 the world.” 

3 Governments by and large are reluctant to subscribe to a permanent 
ugha | increase in their financial commitments, although they may be quite 
lnow § willing to increase the amount they contribute “volun arily to inter- 
reased national activities. Voluntary financing permits gover nments greater 
salso Ff flexibility with respect as to participation in certain programs from 
encies  § year to year. I fear that if contributions for technical assistance were 
irance assessed, there would be a considerable reduction in the funds made 

available for this purpose. 
an, at 7 In short, we are convinced that voluntary financing of some inter- 
sthat 3% national programs is sound policy. We see no reason why we should 

} not continue to support both assessed and voluntary programs. 
anced | 
ations i CONVERTIBILITY OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
dren’s © 
Refu- §& Contributions to the expanded program may be made in local cur- 
rency, | rencies and in goods and services, as well as in hard currencies. It has 

| been suggested that all contributions should be made in convertible 
xr the & hard currencies. We would agree that this w ould be highly desirable. 
nden- & However, the question is really one of usability rather than converti- 
of the | bility, and i is actually a problem i in the case of only a few of the con- 
‘fugee | tributions to the exp: anded programs. 
tween if Most countries that contribute local currencies contribute the kind 
‘there & of currency and under conditions which make it possible to use those 
ontri- = currencies. 
xesby | The fact that contributions can be made in local currencies is one of 
he ex- & the features that appe als to many contributing governments. For the 
ycon- | most part, the participating organizations have been able to utilize 
> per- & inconvertible contributions with relatively little difficulty through 
t tax- if hiring experts, purchasing equipment, and arranging training facili- 

i ties which can be paid for in inconvertible currency. The prime prob- 
rofa i lem has been in the utilization of Russian rubles, which has presented 
ntsis & and still presents considerable difficulty. 
areof & Mr. Gorvon. On that point, Mr. Chairman, as to counterpart money, 
ercent . does that enter into this part? 

: Mr. Wircox. No, sir. These are separate funds in the central ac- 
would & count in New York, some of which are hard currencies, such as dol- 
iscan if lars, or relatively hard currencies, like pounds, some countries contrib- 


hnical ute in francs, others contribute in the currenc y of their own country. 
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The Secretary General and the agencies are authorized to encourage 
contributions of that kind, so long as the money can be used pr ofitably 
by the United Nations and the specialized agencies. But points arise 
where inconvertible currencies are a drain and a drag rather than a 
help. 

Mr. LeCompte. Mr. Wilcox, when you mention local currencies, 
that means currencies that are not convertible, or does it? They have to 
be expended in the country of their origin? 

Mr. Wiicox. A good many of these currencies are convertible in 
the sense that you can go and buy British pounds with French francs, 
for example, and you can use the pound sterling in a good many areas 
of the world because most people will take pounds sterling. It depends 
on whether or not it is the kind of money that you can “exchange for 
other funds that can be used by the agencies. 

Mr. Carnauan. There is no restriction on the exchange of currency, 
if the exchange can be arranged ? 

Mr. Wiicox. If the exchange be arranged. There are some coun- 
tries that will not permit their funds to be converted. For instance, 
the Soviet bloc has put some restrictions upon the use of their cur- 
rencies. 

Mr. Carnanan. While we are on the Russian rubles, is it true that 
the Russian contribution was allotted to the different agencies with 
some pressure that they use this money ? 

Mr. Wiicox. Well, sir, they first made their contributions available 
with certain strings attached. They didn’t like the specialized agen- 
cies, and they provided their funds should not be used through the 
specialized agencies but only used through the central organization 
in New York. 

They have now withdrawn those strings and the money is now avail- 
able for use through the specialized agencies. I don’t know that the 
Russian Government has put pressure to have those funds utilized. 
Of course, when the funds accumulate, there is a tendency for officials 
to say, “Here is some money that could be used,” and there is a tend- 
ency for the governments to say, “There are some Russian rubles. 
Why doesn’t somebody use them?” As a result, there is some pres- 
sure, perhaps, indirect pressure to utilize those funds. 

Mr. Carnauan. Isn’t there an accusation that the Technical Assist- 
ance Board, or whoever allots the money, is putting a little pressure 
on the agencies to use the Russian rubles? 

Mr. Witcox. I think there has been some accusation of that kind, 
Mr. Chairman. We have discussed that matter with the officials 
in New York. Weare assured that no pressure will be used. Indeed, 
no country is required to take a technical expert unless it wants to. 
Unless a country requests a technical expert from one of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, none will be sent. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there any particular strings on the rubles at 
the present time as to what they can be used for or - what they can’t be 
used for ? 

Mr. Witcox. They are used for experts, for equipment, and for the 
training of fellows. Those three activities are the things for which 
technical assistance funds are nor mally used. As I recall at the mo- 
ment, there are four technical assistance experts from the Soviet 
Union in India. There were a couple of coal experts in Burma who 
have completed their task and gone home. There have not been very 
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many Soviet experts. There are about 1,370 technical experts abroad 
under this program, .and only 4 of those are from the Soviet Union, 
which is a very, very small percentage. 

Mr. Cuatrman. Have the rubles been used only for employ} ing tech- 
nical experts or have they been used for other purposes ? 

Mr. Witcox. Some of the rubles have been used for equipment from 
the Soviet Union, and some have been used for the training of fellows. 
I don’t know the exact proportion. Perhaps we can get it for you, 
sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. That seemed to be a particular question that was 
raised. 

Mr. Wircox. I have here a list of the expenditures in each country 
from the ruble contributions, if the committee would like to have it. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at p. 634.) 

In Burma, for example, a mineral resources development project 
was carried on in which there were two experts in coal utilization. In 
Chile, there was an industrial management and research project with 
one fellowship. In India, a statistical institute involved 2 fellowships 
and equipment worth $22,520. There was also a study tour on tech- 
nical and industrial training involvmg 15 fellowships ; and a 
UNESCO project which involved an Indian national scientific docu- 
mentation center with one fellowship. 

There were some expenditures in Pakistan, Yugoslavia, and ex- 
penditures for regional activities in Asia. 

Thus far you will see, Mr. Chairman, that very little of these funds 
have been spent for technical experts from the Soviet Union. Ishould 
expect, however, that more pressure will be used as these funds build 
up. Ishould think that there will be more pressure for the utilization 
of these funds, and countries will come forth with projects which 
might call for the use of this money. 

As for contributions in goods and services, a few contributions, 
notably those of Brazil and Denmark, are partly in educational serv- 
ices. Such contributions have been welcome and useful. 

We are undertaking diplomatic negotiations with other contribut- 
ing countries to see whether it would be possible to require a higher 
degree of convertibility in contributions. It is too early to report 
on the results of these negotiations, but we are hopeful that we may be 
able to improve the present situation. 

I suppose it would be better, Mr. Chairman, if all countries made 
their total contributions in hard currencies, but I think that is prob- 
ably too much to expect inasmuch as most of these countries are short 
of dollars and other hard currency. 

The level of United States support for the technical assistance pro- 
gram has also been questioned. In order to get the program started, 
the United States initially contributed 60 percent of total contribu- 
tions to the central fund. Our percentage has now been reduced 50 
percent. Over a period of time we hope to be able to reduce our 
percentage even further. 

With three major exceptions, states contribute to technical assist- 
ance in about the same ratio as they are assessed for the regular 
budgets. The United States contributes 50 percent as contras ted to 
its regular assessment of 33.33 percent. China contributes 0.07 per- 
cent as against its regular budget assessment of 5.62 percent. The 
Soviet Union, which is assessed 15.28 percent for 1956, is contributing 
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3.70 percent of the technical assistance fund. These 2 countries 2°- 
count for the bulk of the deficiency that the United States is making 
up by contributing more than 33.33 percent. It is apparent that if 
the United States reduced its contribution to 33.33 percent it would 
create increased pressure for the use of Soviet experts and training 
facilities. While we do not expect or suggest that the United States 
should continue indefinitely to contribute 50 percent of the total pro- 
gram, we do believe that we should make any reduction below 50 
percent gradually and only after assuring ourselves that the size and 
effectiveness of the total program will not suffer. 

I should also like to emphasize that the 50 percent figure applies 
only to contributions to the central fund. When local contributions 
by recipient governments are taken into account, the United States 
share of the total program is only about 17 percent. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat that, while the machinery of 
the expanded program is not perfect, it is providing itself to be 
adequate for the job for which it was established. We would be 
extremely reluctant to see any major changes in this machinery at 
thistime. I have talked te the directors general of the more important 
participating organizations and I find that, generally speaking, they 
share this view. 

The committee will be interested in a recent statement by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordination, which is composed of the 
directors general of all the specialized agencies: 

The ACC wishes to emphasize once again that the expanded technical assist- 
ance program is not really a series of projects operated by a number of separate 
agencies, but a composite whole planned jointly, in an increasingly effectual 
manner, within the participating agencies and in the countries concerned under 
the guidance of the Technical Assistance Board and the Technical Assistance 
Committee. 

The members of the ACC participating in the program * * * emphasize the 
readiness of their organizations to undertake, on the basis of the e* perience 
which they have now acquired, any larger tasks which it may become necessary 
to discharge as international action develops. Our tested and proven inter- 
national machinery now exists for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated in the beginning of this statement, our 
prime concern is to develop the kind of machinery which will result 
in the most effective use of the total limited resources of the United 
Nations agencies in the economic and social fields. I am convinced 
that this goal can be achieved through the present organizational 
arrangements for the technical assistance program. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat what I said at the beginning. We are look- 
ing at this whole program very carefully. We appreciate the sug- 
gestions that various groups and organizations have made. We will 
continue to watch the development of the program so we can put forth 
any suggestions or ideas which we believe will make it function more 
effectively. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Thank you, again, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Gordon, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. On your first page, where you 
state that 78 countries have pledged $142 million, could we get a list of 
the participating countries and their share of contributions for the 
record, Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Witcox. We will be glad to give you a complete breakdown of 
the contributions of the different countries, and the countries in which 
the funds are spent, and the collection record of the technical assistance 
program. 

Mr. Carnanan. You want that for the record? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanwan. The material will be submitted as part of the 
record. 

(The material is in the appendix at pp. 622-624.) 

Mr. Witcox. Here is a table of project costs by region and country 
which will amplify the first chart; this relates to Government pledges 
and contributions. 

(The material referred to is in the appendix at pp. 624-626.) 

Mr. Wucox. I think the two of them, Mr. Gordon, will give you 
everything you have asked for. 

Mr. Gorpon. It is not only for me; it is for the information of all 
the members. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnAHAN. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. I don’t know that I have any question. I think 
you, Mr. Secretary, for your splendid statement. I would ask again 
in your remark toward the close, if you don’t see any chance of getting 
the United States contribution reduced down to 3314 percent in the 
near future? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir, I don’t think that that would be feasible in 
the next year or two. I think it is something that we should keep in 
mind and work toward as a long-range goal. 

Mr. LeComrre. Thirty-three and one-third percent is still an enor- 
mous contribution for the United States to make. 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. LeCompte. It is enormous when the taxpayers are breaking 
their backs. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. As you will recall, the original proposition 
was that we cortribute on the basis of our capacity to pay, which would 
have been 50 percent. We got that down in the regular United 
Nations budget to 39 percent. Then it later went to 3314 percent, and 
some of our contributions to the specialized agency budgets have been 
adjusted accordingly. 

That has been a kind of floor. I don’t think we should consider 
it a floor at this stage, but I think the speed with which we can work 
to reduce still further our contribution is somewhat limited. 

T don’t think we could expect to do it in the next year or two. 

Mr. LeCompte. If I may say, as to the matter of ability to pay, 
there are different ways of measuring that. If our ability to pay 
is measured by our national debt, we wouldn’t be able to pay anything 
because our national debt is as big as the national debt of all the 
other countries of the world combined. 

_ Mr. Witcox. When you figure our national debt in terms of na- 
tional income, the national debt is still comfortably below 1 year’s 
national income. 

Mr. LeCompte. It is doubtful if any country pays the per capita 
tax that the American citizens pay year after year. Others may 
pay as large a percent of their income, but they do not pay the number 
of dollars of income tax, surely. 
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Mr. Wircox. I think that is true, because our national income is a 
great deal higher than any other country. 

Mr. LeComete. Every man contributes more dollars to the sup- 
port of his Government in this country than any place in the world, 
more than he contributes probably for his bread and butter and 
housing, more than he pays for his local school district or for his 
State government. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir, I think what you say is exactly true. 

When we compare the amount we are contributing through these 
enterprises with our total foreign aid program, for example, it is 
miniscule. 

Mr. LeCompte. I agree. 

Mr. Wiutcox. When I see the work that is being done by the World 
Health Organization and the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
these other specialized agencies—they are doing work that is measur- 
able in terms of the number of diseases that have been controlled in 
the world, and the reduction in the number of people who have malaria 
and leprosy—it is a remarkable achievement. 

When I think of the small amount that we are putting in these 
very useful specialized agencies, as compared to our total foreign 
aid program, I think it really is quite small, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. I think it is. I have been for the foreign aid pro- 

ram. Still, I can’t help but be conscious of the fact that Congress 
is laboring to reduce the contributions to the mutual aid program. I 
don’t know how much it is going to be reduced. The overwhelming 
majority of the House at least was favorable to reduction. 

Mr. Witcox. We shall keep this problem constantly in mind, sir. 

I personally favor the idea of arriving at a lower goal for our 
share of the United Nations Technical Assistance Program as soon 
as it can ke done without jeopardizing the pregram. 

Mr. LeCompte. I haven’t said or thought anything about it, and 
I am not thinking about any waste of money. It is just what we 
can adord io do. It wasn’t my thought that we are wasting money. 
It is how far the taxpayers can afford to go. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. I just came back from a meeting of the 
World Health Assembly in Seer where I heard the ministers of 
public health of a good many countries get up and make statements 
as to the progress that they had made in the field of public health. 

There were countries that had completely eliminated malaria, for 
instance, in the last few years, with the help of the technical assist- 
ance program. ‘That to me is a measurable kind of progress. 

Here we were voting only a very small budget of $10,700,000 for that 
organization. It did occur to me that it was quite a small sum of 
money when you realize the tangible measurable progress they were 
making. Yet we stood up for a small budget, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to make that clear. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Secretary, in the mutual security bill the House 
added a section, section 421, dealing with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, in which it provided that the $2 million ceiling be 
raised to $3 million, and the Senate is inserting an amendment: “Pro- 
vided, That the percentage contribution of the United States to the 
total annual budget of the organization shall not exceed 31.5 percent.” 

Will that add any particular effect either adversely or otherwise ? 
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Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir, it will. It will have an adverse effect. We 
would hope very much that no percentage ceiling of that kind below 
the 3314 mark would be set, because, as I pointed out, we have been 
trying to make adjustments both in the regular United Nations budget 
and in the budgets of the specialized agencies so that we could arrive 
at this 3314 percent figure. 

To tie the hands of the delegation in this fashion will result in losing 
a certain amount of flexibility in our negotiations over the budget. 
It is always better for your delegation to have a little flexibility so you 
can bargain with other countries. If you don’t have any flexibility, 
it may hamper your activity in keeping the budget to more reasonable 
proportions. We would hope very much that this 31 percent ceiling 
“ae be taken from the bill before it is finally passed. 

Mr. Carnauan. There has been a great deal of confusion and mis- 
understanding on the part of a number of people about the United 
Nations Educ ational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization and what 
it is trying to do. 

It would be most helpful to the committee if you would give us a 
statement of the attitude of the administration toward this interna- 
tional organization. 

Mr. Wiicox. Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to do that. I have 
prepared a brief statement. There have been some criticisms made 
about UNESCO. 

I am glad to answer your question to the best of my ability. 

The United States helped establish the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization and has played an important 
part in the development of its program. As a specialized agency of 
the United Nations, this Organization is charged with certain respon- 
sibilities under its constitution. 

So far as I know, no one in this country has differed with the aims and 
purposes set forth in the constitution nor disagreed with the ways in 
which the constitution suggests UNESCO should carry out its respon- 
sibilities. 

There is a difference of view as to how UNESCO has, in fact, car- 
ried out these responsibilities. We in the Department of State have 
followed the work of this Organization very closely since the begin- 
ning. We study its publications, we participate in the general con- 
ferences, in the planning of its program and we follow as closely as 
possible the work the International Secretariat does to carry out the 
resolutions of the general conference. 

Based on this study and observation, it is our view in the Depart- 
ment of State that this organization is properly carrying out the 
responsibilities entrusted to it by its 75 member states. We do not 
find that it has violated that provision of its constitution that forbids 
it to intervene in matters that are within the jurisdiction of its member 
states, 

We do not find that it has attempted, either in this country or in 
other countries, to infiltrate the schools or try to dictate what should 
be aught or how it should be taught in the schools. 

Nor do we find that UNESCO in any way constitutes a threat to our 
freedoms and our way of life, as is sometimes charged. 

On the contrary, we believe UNESCO is performing many useful 
and valuable services for its members, and is carrying on numerous 
programs of lasting merit. 
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Indeed, I believe UNESCO’s work in fundamental education alone, 
helping underdeveloped countries devise methods of teaching adults 
to read and write, would more than justify its existence. 

We believe that a full examination of the record will support our 
views. As a matter of fact, each time an organization has under- 

taken a systematic and comprehensive review of UNESCO's work it 
has supported the view I have stated. There have been a number 
of studies of this kind. 

At the same time this Government, the Department of State, and 
our delegations to UNESCO conferences find much to criticize. We 
find that its program is too diffuse, that it undertakes too many proj- 
ects with too little resources, and that it does not perform well in all 
these undertakings. 

I don’t mean to suggest that it doesn’t perform well on some of 
them because it does. 

Further, it has all of the failings of any organization which is 
dependent on human effort. It makes mistakes. 

But over the past 10 years we have witnessed very substantial 
progress in the definition of aims and goals, in the development of 
constructive programs of work and in the development of the experi- 
ence and the skills needed to carry out the difficult tasks UNESCO 
undertakes. 

We believe, further, that participation in UNESCO is in the interest 
of the United States and that the organization should have the close 
study of a larger number of our people. We believe such study will 
result in broader support for the organization and its work. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to see the study that 
this committee is making of the specialized agencies. 

I believe you will be taking more testimony on UNESCO in the 
days tocome. Iam sure that “testimony will be helpful. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions? Mr. Gordon? 

Mr. Gorpon. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Judd, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Jupp. I have a lot of things I want to ask, but I suspect they 
have been taken up. We had bad storms out in the Midwest and 
were delayed in getting back; about the roughest trip I ever had. 
Until I have read the Secretary’s statement there is no point in my 
asking questions. I would probably be going over things that you 
have already gone over. 

Mr. CarnanHan. If the members of the committee can stay for a 
minute after we adjourn, I would like to discuss some matters of 
procedure with the committee. 

Are there any further questions at this time? 

Mr. Wucox. I am sorry that Mr. Judd was delayed because I know 
he usually has pretty good questions. 

Mr. Jupp. I will raise 1 or 2, and, if you have dealt with these, 
please, Mr. Chairman, or Mr. Wilcox, interrupt me. 

You say, Mr. Secretary, over here in the history of the organization 
that a conflict developed between those who thought all specialized 
agencies ought to be under the active control and direction of the 
United Nations and its various secretariats and agencies, and those 
who felt that each country ought to contribute directly to and partic- 
ipate in the various specialized agencies, and that the latter course was 
chosen, so you say here on page 5. 
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What group principally advocated that all these specialized agencies 
be under the direct control of the main overall agency ? 

Mr. Witcox. I am not sure that I can answer that question, Mr. 
Judd. At San Francisco we had the precedent of the League of Na- 
tions, and the League of Nations had one large budget from which it 
doled out money for these various specialized activities in the field of 
cultural relations, health, and so on. 

After a very careful study of the whole problem, it was decided as 
bet ween the twe extremes of centralization on the one hand and auton- 
omous speciali,:«* agencies on the other, a decision would be reached 
in favor of the idea of autonomous agencies. So, you had all these 
agencies set up with their separate budgets, their separate staff, their 
separate housing arrangements, and so on, giving them relatively 
complete autonomy. 

Mr. Jupp. You don’t know what group in general pushed one posi- 
tion and what group in general pushed the other, the decentralized 
position ? 

Mr. Wirtcox. No; I don’t. Before you came in I read some state- 
ments from the Foreign Relations Committee report. Senator Van- 
denberg was one who advocated the more centralized position. Our 
Foreign Relations Committee from the beginning feared the conse- 
quences of too diffuse an organization. They thought that these satel- 
lites revolving around the U nited Nations would get loose from their 
central moorings and you would have all kinds of competition among 
them, and that they really needed to be pulled together in some sort 
of coordinated fashion. 

I may say that I have heard a rumor, Mr. Judd, that Alger Hiss and 
his friends were somehow conspiring to pull all this together in a 

central agency. I may say that rumor is completely false so far as 
I know. The people with whom I attended the conference, like Sen- 
ator Connally and Senator Vandenberg, had no working relationship 
at that time with Alger Hiss. They felt strongly that there ought to 
be an effective coordination. 

Mr. Jupp. Has the decentralization proved as disadvantageous as 
Senators Connally and Vandenberg thought it might or feared it 
might ? 

Mr. Witcox. There has been a concern that if it moved further in 
the direction of decentralization there wouldn’t be enough effective 
coordination so that the programs in particular countries would be 
tied together. 

As you well know, the health program is related to the food and 
agriculture program, which in turn is related to basic education. 
These are all tied in with the labor questions that arise in every coun- 
try. So you do have to have a certain minimum amount of coordi- 
nation. 

I take my stand in between these two extremes. I don’t think you 
can have complete autonomy in be sense that the agencies have no 
relationship with one another. I don’t think you ought to move in 
the direction of complete centralization. I think that would be un- 
fortunate. What we want is the greatest amount of autonomy pos- 
sible. What I think would be desirable is the greatest amount of 
autonomy possible with the minimum amount of coordination neces- 
sary to see to it that the total resources of the United Nations are 
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used in the most effective w ay. That would be the kind of formula 
that I would lay down. 

Mr. Jupp. To come back to my original question of whether and 
how it was settled at the meeting at San Francisco, any question that 
isn’t settled the way some people want it always shows up in another 
form, as you have observed, again and again and again. So, as you 
outlined here, as I have skimmed through this, back in 1949 they 
took it up again and set up a means whereby contributions are to go 
through the central organization, and, of course, if the contributions 
go through the central organization that is where the control is, the 
effective control. 

Am I not correct in my statement that now our United States 
contributions or assessments direct to the budgets of these several 
organizations amount to about $10 million a year, whereas our Amer- 
ican contributions to the ETAP budget is about $15 million, so that 
we are giving one and a half times through the overall U. N. setup as we 
are giving direct to the organizations; is s that correct ? 

Mr. Wiscox. No, sir; I don’t think it is quite. I don’t recall our 
contributions to the total—I can get them. 

Mr. Jupp. I wish you would. We go through a great deal of agony 
here to raise the ceilings on our direct contributions. I got one 
raised last year for the World Health Organization. Our chairman 
this year sponsored a resolution to raise the ceiling from $2 to $3 
million, as I recall for FAO. Those are the United States’ contribu- 
tions direct to the organizations which the world thinks are more or 
less autonomous—they have their constitutions and their assemblies. 
They are supposed to be able to plan their policies. But, as a matter 
of fact, are they not pretty nearly completely at the whim of the 
United Nations Organization, which decides that if we like you we 
give you some more money ; if we don’t like you we don’t give you some 
more money ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir; because the members of the Technical As- 
sistance Board are the directors of the various specialized agencies. 
In any event, our governments, from which political power flows into 
the United Nations, will determine it. If we don’t like what the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board is doing, we can tell them about it. 

I have talked with the directors of the specialized agencies, and 
so far as I am able to ascertain, they are generally in agreement with 
the way this thing is working out. 

Mr. Jupp. Some of them are not. 

Mr. Wu.cox. I haven’t talked to the Director of Food and Agri- 
culture. He has been sick, as you know, and is retired now. They 
are waiting to appoint a new one. The ones I have talked to are pretty 
generally in agreement. 

I may say that the total budgets of the U. N. and the specialized 
agencies ran in 1956 to an estimated, $94,793,861. 

Mr. Jupp. What was the American contribution ? 

Mr. Wixcox. If I may just finish that, the expanded technical as- 
sistance program total was $29,734,085. Our contribution was rela- 
tively greater, of course, because we pay 50 percent in the expanded 
technical assistance program. Our United States contribution was 
$27,560,153 to the specialized agencies, to the U. N. and the specialized 
agencies. 

Mr. Jupp. Will you break that down? 
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Mr. Witcox. We contributed about $15 million to the expanded 
technical assistace fund 
Mr. Jupp. And about $10 million, approximately, some directly. 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir; about $10 million to the assessed budgets of 
the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Jupp. That is my point. The United States is giving one and a 
half times as much into the overall agency, which then parcels it out 
to the specialized agencies, as we are giving directly to the specialized 
agencies. 

“Do you think that method of making dual contributions is a wise 
thing ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir, I do, under the circumstances; because you 
do need, as I say, a certain minimum amount of control- 

Mr. Jupp. Why not have the controls in the agencies themselves? 
Why does the United States give its money two ways? As a matter 
of principle, political philosophy, if you wish, I am in favor of a 
minimum of centralization and a maximum amount of decentraliza- 
tion, because I think generally you get better results. ‘That has been 
true in our history. lam a States righter, if you wish, for that very 
reason. 

Mr. Wiucox. I think there are two reasons, Mr. Judd: First, you 
do need a minimum amount of control. The meetings of the directors 
of these organizations assures that, together with the formulation of 
the total program in the manner I have outlined. 

As I pointed out in my comments, one very valuable result of this 
procedure is that it more or less compels countries to look at their 
overall needs, to make an assessment of what they need and what 
their resources are. I think if it did nothing more than that it would 
be worth the effort. 

The second factor is that states are not yet ready to enter into an 
assessed program of the magnitude that we are talking about here. 
This is one of the operational programs which Senator Vandenberg, 
and others subsequently who handled this in the United Nations, felt 
we ought to contribute a little more to, that we could go higher than 
our 3314 percent. 

If you put this all on an assessed basis, and took away the voluntary 
ee of it, then the real needs of these programs could not be met. 

I don’t think the states are ready yet to make sizable enough contri- 
butions to enable us to do that. 

Those are two fundamental reasons which I see as to why we could 
not depart from this kind of financing. 

Mr. Jupp. On page 7 you say that one of the advantages you hope, 
is that programs under this arrangement should be more responsive 
to the needs and desires of the underdeveloped countries. Does that 
mean that WHO, UNESCO, and FAO, and so on, heretofore have 
not been responsive to the needs and desires of the underdeveloped 
countries ? 

Mr. Wicox. No, sir. I think with this kind of central encourage- 
ment in planning they can be more responsive, because as I say it will 
encourage states to evaluate in a total way their entire needs and to 
make their requests on the basis of those needs. 

Prior to this development it had been a little more on a hit-and-miss 
basis. It hadn’t been so carefully done. 
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Mr. Jupp. I understand from a note that one of our staff members 
presented, that you discussed the public contributions by the Soviet 
Union to the expanded program—I mean, did that include the con- 
tributions of technical experts from Communist countries to non- 
Communist countries; you discussed that ? 

Mr. Wucox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Did you discuss the arrangement which is being in- 
creasingly worked out whereby visitors are brought from the non- 
Communist countries to the Communist countries for instruction, 
and so on? 

Mr. Witcox. I did mention the fact that these funds are used for 
three purposes, including fellowships. I did not go into detail as to 
the number of people who are sent. I did mention a few cases, but I 
did not give the complete detail. 

Mr. Jupp. Is it not true that some countries of the Communist 
block which are not contributing a cent to the budgets of these spe- 
cialized agencies make contributions in their own currencies to ETAP 
which can be used only in their own countries, and thereby don’t con- 
tribute to the wor ldwide operations of the United Nations? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Jupp. That means then just what we have said, they set out to 
control this whole popular program from the top. They failed origi- 
nally. They tried the next door in 1949, and again failed so they all 
withdrew. They don’t contribute to WHO, F AO, any of the regular 
agencies’ budgets. But now in a third effort they have ETAP. I 
have a note about Czechoslovakia. She withdrew from FAO in 1949. 
But she is now setting up in Czechoslovakia a conference on forestry, 
and so on, to which she plans to bring delegates of the countries on 
her borders that are her intended victims. We use our money to help 
the world; she uses her money to indoctrinate her neighbors in com- 
munism. Do you think that is a good idea? 

Mr. Witcox. Not from our point of view; no, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Why do we do it that way, then ? 

Mr. Witcox. The developments of the last few years, indicate that 
the Soviet Union is going to put increased emphasis upon this kind 
of activity. The question is whether they do it bilaterally, one state 
direct to another, or whether they do it multilater ally, subject to cer- 
tain controls which we would have some influence in determining. 

They have come back into UNESCO. They have come back into 
the ILO. The probability is they will come back into WHO. There 
were some negotiations in Geneva while I was there as to the terms of 
their reentry into WHO. My assumption is they will be coming back 
into the FAO. They have a right to do that under the terms of the 
FAO constitution. We can’t, of course, preclude that possibility. 

Mr. Jupp. Do they have to pay up all their back dues for the last 
10 years ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. That was one of the questions that was debated in 
Geneva in the World Health Assembly. ‘The question was whether 
they withdrew or whether they became inactive in 1950. If they 
became inactive, then technically they would be called upon to pay the 
dues for 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956. If they actually with- 
drew, then they wouldn’t have to pay those back dues. I think there 
was some doubt as to their legal ability to withdraw. Since the 
United States has always contended that we could withdraw, we 
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didn’t, of course, take that side of the argument. There was some 
compromise that was being worked out, which I think was not ac- 
ceptable to the satellite countries, because it involved too large a pay- 
ment. I don’t know what will be the ultimate outcome of that con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Jupp. I have a copy of the letter of December 27, 1949, whereby 
Czechoslovakia withdrew. It states: 

Acting on a decision of the Czechoslovak Government, I have the honor to 
inform you that Czechoslovakia hereby gives notice of withdrawal this day from 
her membership in the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
pursuant to article 19 of the constitution. 

She withdrew. She still owes something like $141,000. That is 
what she owed at the time she withdrew. She now puts in Czecho- 
slovak money for organizing a tour in Czechoslovakia. The Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia has invited foresters from all parts of the 
world for a 3-week study tour in that country, as part of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s contribution toward the expanded technical assistance program 
of the United Nations. It isn’t to the technical assistance program of 
the U. N. It is to bring people in there to propagandize t them. “The 
tour will provide an opportunity to study the country’s experience 
and present practice with the est: ablishment and management of 
planted forests of pure conifers and of mixed hardwoods and conifers.” 

The tour ostensibly will be organized by FAO and under its aegi 

You see, this is a bulletin from FAO. We put in money, 50 pere ent 
of ETAP’s budget which goes throughout the whole world. The 
Communists put in their local currency which ETAP assigns to FAO. 
It can be spent only in their own country, and they manipulate the 
international organization, FAQ, to use the currency, to bring the 
delegates from other countries to be indoctrinated. It states further: 

Invited to participate will be forest officers responsible for forest administra- 
tive programs or research in 55 countries and a number of territories. 

The countries include, primarily, the Far East, the Near East, and 
Latin America. These folks are smart. They couldn’t skin the cat 
one way so they skinned it the other way. 

Mr. Carnanan. Will you indicate what you are reading from ? 

Mr. Jupp. A bulletin from the FAO in Rome. It would appear to 
be dated the 19th of May. Here is one of May 15. It states: 

The Acting Director General of the Food and Agricrlture Organization of the 
United Nations presents his compliments and has the honor to invite designation 
of participants in a training center study tour, on irrigation and drainage, which 
is to be held in Moscow, the Uzbek S. S. R., Azerbaijan and the Ukraine, at the 
kind invitation of the Government of the U. S. S. R. from 15 July until 25 
August 1956. 

The center is being organized by FAO with the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. and particularly the Ministry of Agriculture as part of 
the assistance which the U S. S. R. is contributing to the technical assistance 
program. Invitations are being extended to the Governments of Afghanistan, 
Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Syria and Yugoslavia. The Government of 
the U. S. S. R. will, of course, participate. 

They pick out the weakest countries on their border. We have 
been trying to get some kind of unity and strength there, and so on, 
the northern tier. They put in rubles whereby under the aegis and 
the blessing of this w onderful organization they bring their victims 
in to give them the works. I can’t see this. That seems to most of 
us inconsequential or very trivial. What do we get upset about? 
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Well this is the way they conquer the world. They don’t wait for the 
big things. When they get to the big things, they have it almost in 
the bag. 

There is one humorous thing in here: 

In couformity with the regular practice for training centers conducted under 
the expanded technical assistance program, governments will be expected to 
defray tne travel! cost of each participant for the one-way journey to Moscow. 

Mr. Witcox. Well, sir, I don’t know the details of this particular 
incident. Yeu are reading from the bulletin of the FAO. I assume 
the facts are correct. 

Mr. Jupp. The FAO was worried about it, because the FAO says 
it is no longer able to be a fully independent organization. 

Mr. Wixcox. In this case I think the FAO did not have to send 
these tours to the U.S. S. R. or Czechoslovakia. They are using the 
rubles that are there, but they do not have to use them. This is an 
FAO responsibility and not an expanded technical assistance program 
responsibility. 

Mr. Jupp. What would happen to the FAO Secretariat—here the 
Soviet Union contr ibutes rubles which can be used only in the Soviet 
Union. It says, “Here, we put this money in. This 1s what we can 
and want to do with it, since you have to spend it in the Soviet Union. 
You can’t spend it elsewhere.” Could the International Secretariat 
of FAO stand up and say,“No. We are not going to use your money. 
We are on the United States side on the cold war”? There is no 
possibility of it doing except what it is doing. I know it is unhappy 
about it. 

Mr. Wixcox. I am unhappy about the developments of the last 2 
or 3 years. I think the only answer lies in our meeting this kind of 
competition with our continued firm, honest, and sincere support of 
the United Nations and the technical assistance program. 

Mr. Jupp. The way to do it is to give the money to the organiza- 
tions that are doing the work. 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir; I don’t think that would eliminate the prob- 
lem you raise. I don’t think it would eliminate it at all. The Soviet 
Union has every right to belong to these specialized agencies. It 
would contribute a larger propor rtion, presumably, of the budget of 
the specialized agencies than it does now to the expanded technical 
assistance program. I think you would not resolve your problem in 
the slightest degree by confining these contributions to the specialized 

encies. 

Mr. Jupp. I would rather trust the doctors in WHO and the repre- 
sentatives of agriculture in FAO than I would the politicians at 
the top in the U Jnited Nations. I don’t want these technical agencies 
under political control. 

The Soviet Union never does anything in health, agriculture, or any 
other thing except for political purposes. It has one objective—to 
conquer the world. No. 2, it is conquering the world. Nobody can 
deny it. It does it by paying attention to infinite details. It wouldn't 
be doing this if it wasn't part of its effort to move toward conquest 
and getting more and more people under their control. 

When we are asked to spend $5 billion in aid to oppose this thing, 
then for us to turn right around and because we are nice little people, 
help them succeed in defeating ourselves, is an act, as I have said 
frequently, of self-deception. What is the sense of it? 
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Mr. Wixcox. I was about ready to ask you a question. Lam not ina 
posititon of asking questions. 

Mr. Jupp. Goahead. 

Mr. Witcox. If you have to choose, wouldn’t you prefer to have 
the Soviet Union do this sort of thing in the United Nations where 
we have an eye on it and where we can exercise a certain amount of 
control over it rather than have them do it bilaterally or outside the 
framework of the U.N. ? 

Mr. Jupp. No, sir. I would rather have them stand up and do it 
for what they are, rather than under the blessing and respectability 
of the FAO. This call goes out from the FAO. If the spider’s web 
were labeled, “This is the Soviet Union’s spider web; beware; don’t 
walk into the trap,” that is one thing. But this says that the FAO 
is inviting you to go over. It has that Russian money. It has to use 
itsomehow. You can’t let money not be used. 

Mr. Witcox. [| repeat, sir, that is the responsibility of FAO and not 
of the expanded technical assistance program. If you are going to 
point an accusing finger at somebody, dont’ point it at New York, point 
itat FAO hes adquart ters in Rome. 

Mr. Jupp. This is the money that the I 
the technical assistance program. 

Mr. Witcox. FAO doesn’t have to use that money. 

Mr. Jupp. You let any international organization stand up and re- 
fuse to use money contributed by a powerful member, and there would 
be the greatest blast against it, even from some people in the United 
States. : 

Mr. Carnanan. If contributions were made direct by the govern- 
ments to the FAO ,would that preclude the Soviet Union from mak- 
ing a contribution to the FAO? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. It has every right to enter into the activities 
of FAO and participate in those activities, as do the other countries. 

Mr. Jupp. I would be willing to have to do it that way. I think 
that the farm organizations, the earth organizations, and so on, are 
alert enough to handle their own affairs. I don’t like them to be put 
under the politicians who are wurking for political ends. That is what 
the U. N. is set up for primarily, political ends. 

Mr. Witcox. I don’t think the Technical Assistance Board is geared 
to political considerations at all, if I may say so, any more than the 
specialized agencies. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t have that impression at all. 
your observation. 

Mr. Witcox. From the relations that I have had with them, I 
wouldn’t gather that. I think they are there to do a technical job. 
They have a great deal of interest and enthusiasm in their work. I do 
not think they are motivated by political considerations. 

Mr. Jupp. Are they directly under ECOSOC ? 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir. They report to the Technical Assistance 
Committee. As I tried to point out in my statement, the approval 
of the Technical Assistance Committee and of the General Assembly 
is pretty much a pro forma approval. 

Again, as I pointed out you have more politics really in the debates 
in the assemblies of these specialized agencies about their budgets than 
you have in the General Assembly, ‘which is primarily a “political 
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body. The General Assembly approves pretty much pro forma what 
is recommended to it, and so does the Technical Assistance Committee. 

Mr. Carnauan. If we placed FAO and WHO and the other organi- 
zations in a completely independent status, and if they are to function 
as an international organization, won’t you be forcing them into the 
consideration of purely political questions? Won't they have to nego- 
tiate on an international level as independent organizations and arrive 
at political decisions? 

Mr. Witcox. You might well take that point of view. It might 
have that result. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. How else could it be if it is going to be an interna- 
tional agreement ? 

Mr. Wiicox. There has to be a certain amount of politics, as I 
pointed out. When there are two or more governments getting to- 
gether, there is more or less a political relationship, regardless. 

I am very much aware, Mr. Chairman, of Dr. Judd’s “point of view, 
as he has expressed. I may say we are watching it with a great deal of 
interest and concern. If there should arise any indications that there 
are political pressures being brought with respect to these programs, 
I would be the first to be in line to advocate important changes. 

Mr. Jupp. I wish you would consult the farm organizations of the 
United States on this issue. 

Mr. Witcox. I should be glad to do so. I have on my calendar a 
note to get in touch with them. I have not yet seen them, but I have 
read their comments. I should like very much to share v jews and find 
out a little more clearly what it is that is disturbing the farm groups. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Jupp. You have to make a better case to convince me. I hope 
you can. I don’t like to be in opposition to this thing. But the pat- 
tern is so consistent. They worked toward something that looked 
good 4 years ago, like a chess player moving this pawn here, then one 
there. It looks perfectly innocent and innocuous. But it isn’t in- 
nocuous. Each step is aimed toward the next and so on. 

Now they get around to what they are after. They are bringing in 
the weak countries to be indoctrinated in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Wircox. I don’t really believe, Dr. Judd, that has anything to 
do with whether this program is organized on the basis of autonomous, 
completely independent specialized agencies or whether it is a com- 
bination of voluntary assessments through the expanded technical 
assistance program and the assessed contributions that are made to the 
budget of the specialized agencies. I don’t think there is any relation- 
ship between the two phenomena. 

Mr. Jupp. It is very clear to me. If agencies get most of their 
money through the United Nations rather than through direct con- 
tributions of their members, they are more under the control of the 
overall organization than they are under the delegates who are sent 
to the various organizations by the respective member countries. It is 
just as simple as that. 

We are paying most of our money not to the specialized agencies; 
we are going through the ETAP, which is the overall agency which 
uses its power to control their policies, their budgets, and so on. I 
just think that is a violation or a reversal of the whole philosophy that 
we had when we went into this. I don’t think it ought to be done 
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without the greatest study and care. It has crept up little by little, 


















=e until it has come to the point where it has to be challenged. That is 
ai. why I am doing this today. 

lon Mr. Wixcox. Before you came in I read from the reports of various 
the congressional committees. I may say that one of the factors that we 
go- have to keep pretty carefully in mind are the very strong arguments 
ve that have been put up in various congressional committees in favor 

not of less centralization but more centralization. 

cht 3 Mr. Jupp. That is true. os 

' ‘ Mr. Witcox. My thought is that if we can guide a steady course 
na- : between these two extremes, both of which I think offer certain dis- 

: advantages, that we will be accomplishing something really worth 
in? : while, and we can keep the programs on a steady even keel and really 
Sai s goahead and make progress. — 

4 Mr. Jupp. Congressional committees have advised all sorts of things 
ew, | inthe past because they looked perfectly innocent. But 2, 5, 10 years 
lof later you found out the moves were not innocent. We were beguiled 
aie into moving this pawn here in order to lose the king after a while. 
poe At that point you have to reexamine the congressional committees. 

; This is one that is being reexamined. 

the Mr. Wricox. In my experience with the specialized agencies, they 
have lost none of their autonomy. They still have their separate 
staffs, their separate budgets, with the exception of this money, and 

a their own budgets have been inct ‘easing. I am in favor of continuing 

and to increase the individual budgets of the specialized agencies for work 

ee they need todo. They still have their— ae 

_ Mr. Jupp. You check with FAO. You will find that FAO feels 

5 it has lost some of its autonomy. That is my point. 
ee ‘ Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions or further comments ? 
ked _ (Whereupon, at 12: 14 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 

tive session. ) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MoveMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:45 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. The committee will come to order. 

The meeting this afternoon is a continuation of the hearings on the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. Ralph Hardy, vice president, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and Vice Chairman of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Hardy, we are glad to have you with us and you may present to 
us the material you want to present as you want to present it. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH HARDY, VICE PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, AND VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Ralph W. 
Hardy. My residence is 3330 Stuyvesant Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. I am vice president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., in charge of Washington operations. I am also, as the chairman 
has indicated, Vice Chairman of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Merrow, it is my plan—I have no prepared 
testimony—to proceed as follows: I would like first to give a brief 
history of my personal connection with UNESCO, as of use to the 
committee and for background in understanding my testimony; sec- 
ondly, I would like to identify the area of my own specialization within 
the UNESCO program; thirdly, I would like to talk about the charac- 
ter and the work of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO; fourth, I would like to talk about the problem of securing 
better understanding for UNESCO in this country; fifth, 1 have some 
material from the UNESCO relations staff rel: iting to the statement 
of the commander of the American Legion, Mr. Wagner: and finally 
will be pleased to respond to your questions, and may I say I will 
welcome interruptions at any time you may wish to ask me a question 
about my testimony. 
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Mr. CarNAuAN. We appreciate that. We will feel free to ask you 
questions at any time. 

Mr. Harpy. I first became involved in a cooperating capacity with 
the United States National Commission when I was appointed to a 
Committee on Activities in the United States, this being a committee 
of the National Commission, and this occurred in 1952. I served on 
that Committee on Activities from the year 1952 through 1954. I was 
appointed a member of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO asa representative of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, on January 16, 1953, for a 3-year term. 

I completed that term and on the 7th of February of this year, 1956, 
I was reappointed a member of the Commission at large for a 3-year 
term. 

I was elected Vice Chairman of the Commission on October 14, 
1955, for a 1-year term and reelected Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion last November for a l-year term. It was my great privilege to 
be a member of the United States delegation to the Eighth World 
Conference, held in Montevideo, Uruguay, in November 1954. 

In addition, I have served as a member of the Subcommittee on the 
UNESCO Secretariat, 1952-53; the Committee on Legislation in 
1952 and 1953; a Subcommittee To Consider the Proposal To Remodel 
the Program of UNESCO in 1954; a member of the panel on mass 
communications in 1954; and as Chairman of the Committee on Con- 
gressional Relations, 1954 and 1955. 

This has been the extent of my participation in the UNESCO pro- 
gram within the United States and the one trip made abroad as a 
member of the American delegation. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that if one can be a typical American 
who has been brought within the purview of an extremely diverse and 
challenging program, then I would like to nominate myself as being 
typical. My exposure to the program of UNESCO prior to the affili- 
ation with the committee that I described was virtually nil. I had 
heard about UNESCO, as I think most Americans had heard. My 
impressions were of not the best character. I had heard many criti- 
cisms of the organization, and I can assure you that from the moment 
of my becoming involved in committee activities I was looking side- 
ways, backward, frontward, waiting to see when I would run into 
some of the problems that I had seen charged in the public press 
were part of UNESCO. 

My experience now, going back over better than 5 years, has brought 
me to the conclusion that I have not found any subversive activity, 
per se, in the UNESCO program, but rather that I have encountered 
one of the most challenging types of activities in which it has ever 
been my privilege to engage. I use the word “challenging” advisedly. 
My opportunities in life have permitted me to live away from this 
country for a period of 2 years—from the year 1935 to 1937. I know 
something of the attitude that an American experiences when he is 
abroad. I have come to recognize that one of our major problems in 
this country is the problem of learning to be articulate about our own 
institutions, our own education, our own science, our own culture and, 
if you please, our own spiritual resources. 

America is famed for many things, but it is least knewn for its cul- 
tural achievements and for some reason there has been a deficiency in 
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our national attempt to express this cultural heritage and to do so 
convincingly before the peoples of the world. 

It is for this basic reason and against this background that I have 
found UNESCO to be an extremely challenging assignment. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Hardy, would you care to give us a little of 
your personal background, as to your origin and education, for the 
record / 

Mr. Harpy. I will be happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Tama native of Salt Lake City, Utah. I was educated in the schools 
of Utah and except for the period that I previously mentioned, the 
period of 1935 to 1937, when I was honored by my church, the C ‘hurch 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, otherwise known as the Mormon 
Church, with a call to missionary service which took me to the British 
Isles, all of my experience has been in this countr y. 

When I returned from my church missionary service, I started work 
in the broadcasting business. This occurred on April 1, 1937 (an 
auspicious day), at radio station KSL in Salt Lake City. I was 
privileged to serve in many capacities in that broadcasting station up 
to and including that of assistant general manager, during a period of 
12 years. 

In 1949, I was employed by the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters as director of the radio division with offices 
here in Washington. I joined the organization at that time here and 
6 months later was made head of the Government Relations Depart- 
ment. Two years later { was made vice president of the organiza- 
tion. I remained with the trade association of the broadcasting in- 
dustry until September of last year when I was appointed vice presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., and that is my 
present assignment. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. To introduce my area of specilization within the 
UNESCO program may I say for the benefit of refreshing the com- 
mittee’s mind, that UNESCO deals basically in five areas of specializa- 
tion. These areas are education, social science, natural science, cultural 
activities, and mass communication. 

My professional training obviously fitted me best for service in the 
field of mass communication. I should like to indicate for the rec ord 
something of the scope of the world UNESCO Organization’s activi- 
ties in the field of mass communication. ( ‘ertainly it is self-evident 
that in the matter of exchanging education, science, and culture, the 
employment of the means of communication media is absolutely basic 
to the carrying on of the work of the Organization. 

By the same token it exposes UNESCO perhaps as much as any other 
phase of its activity to the charge of prop: wandizing inappropriately 
within the confines of member states. 

I want to underline at this point, from my knowledge of the workings 
of the International Organization, to the extent that my experience 
has afforded this to me, that UNESCO by its legal structure and for 
the express safeguarding of the rights of every member state cannot 
enter into, in a service relationship, the affairs of any member state 
without the express request of that member state. It may not author 
ize, it may not undertake, it may not initiate projects w ithin countries, 
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save it be that the member state involved makes a specific request for 
these services which UNESCO provides. 

Now, in the field of mass communication there are two general areas 
which have call on the services of this division of UNESCO. 

The first is the matter of the technical development of the means of 
mass communication. By this I have reference to assistance to mem- 
ber states, usually those less economically well developed, in the estab- 
lishment of the press, of broadcasting facilities, of film, of book ex- 
changes and things of that type. This we would refer to as technical 
assistance from UNESCO in the establishment of the facilities of mass 
communication. 

The other has to do with the development of the techniques of the 
use of those facilities. 

For example, how can one country learn from the experiences of 
another what are the best ways of achieving mass distribution for 
such articles of fundamental education as are in such great need in 
many of the underdeveloped countries. 

With this in mind, UNESCO Mass Communications Division pro- 
vides activities under these following categories : 

They have projects relating to the free flow of information. And 
may Isay, Mr. Chairman, I have been privileged as my time in appoint- 
ments in Washington have permitted, to sit in this room and listen 
to the testimony of most of the previous witnesses who have appeared 
in these current hearings. I have been impressed by the continuity 
of the question as to how UNESCO serves in the battle against com- 
munism. 

Of course, it is an extremely difficult thing to express how an inter 
national organization in which countries on both sides of the ideolog!- 
cal line participate as members, how it fights, in the terms that ar 
American understands, one as against the other. 

But I have observed in my work in the field of mass communication 
that every activity that relates to the increase of the free flow of in- 
formation is, for example, a specific antidote to the things against 
which we protest in the Communist world. 

For example, as we knock down barriers for the exchange of news 
between countries, we automatically get at the heart of the ultimate 
desire which we cherish in this country of an absolutely free press. 

And people of other countries are exposed, through our participa- 
tion as an active member state in UNESCO, to the degree of freedon 
and the degree of excellence we have achieved in our country in the 
matter of transmission of news. 

Another activity of UNESCO- 

Mr. Merrow. Now, right there, we have achieved that in the United 
States, but dwelling with this as you have, have you any i!lustrations 
that you can give us as to how UNESCO has broken down these bar- 
riers and has allowed a freer flow of information into some of these 
other countries / 

Mr. Harpy. I recall, Mr. Merrow, at the international conference 
which I attended in Montevideo one of the major topics had to do with 
the free flow of information between countries. I am not unaware otf 
the fact that there was a considerable ideological struggle evident on 
the floor when the discussion took place as to what, for example, the 
Communist-country concept of free flow was, as against the American 
concept of free flow. 
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By free flow, the Americans had in mind our own traditions—and 
J might say the United Kingdom and France and many of our other 
friends of the Western alliance—had in mind the facility for the trans- 
mission of all types of legitimate news, whether it was favorable or 
unfavorable to a particular government. 

I would not say that the members of the Soviet orbit who partici- 
pated accepted openly this concept, but the resolution that finally 
passed the eighth world conference, I would say, developed substan- 
tially along the line of the Western concept of the free flow of infor- 
mation. 

I have not, unfortunately, a copy of that resolution here, but I believe 
it would be useful to supply one for the record as indicative of a spe- 
‘ific type of activity that goes along the line of my testimony. 

May I supply that for the record ? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes, if you will. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE EIGHTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
oF UNESCO, Mon'revIpEo, 1954 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


The General Conference, 

Bearing in mind that the purpose of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tifie and Cultural Organization is to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through education, science and culture; 

Recognizing the importance of the means of mass communication—press, 
radio, film—in the attainment of these ends: 

Desiring to promote larger freedom in the operation of these means of mass 
communication, both nationally and internationally, and to assure the free flow 
of undistorted information from country to country ; 

Noting further that the United Nations General Assembly, in its resolution 
of 38 November 1947, condemned all forms of propaganda either designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or 
ict of aggression, 


Appeals to all who are concerned with the dignity of man and the future of 
civilization to encourage, in all countries, the use of press, radio and films for 
the promotion of better relations among peoples and thus to counteract any 
attempts, wherever they may occur, to use these means of mass communica- 
ion for purposes of propaganda either designed or likely to provoke or en- 
courage any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression ; 


Invites all Member States of Unesco to take the necessary measures to assure 
freedom of expression and to remove barriers to the free flow of undistorted in- 
formation between Member States, and to promote the use of the means of mass 
communication in the interest of increasing mutual confidence and understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world; 


Authorizes the Director-General to take steps for a wide dissemination of the 
provisions of this resolution through the publications of UNESCO and by other 
ippropriate means. 


FREE FLOW OF INFORMATION 


Member States are invited to reduce obstacles to the free flow of information 
and ideas by adhering to the agreements, recommendations and administrative 
arrangements in this field adopted by the General Conference, and by lending 
support to measures formulated by UNESCO in cooperation with the United Na- 
tions, the Specialized Agencies and other appropriate international organizations. 


The Director-General is authorized to carry out the measures required of 
the Organization in applying and securing the widest possible adherence to the 
agreements, recommendations and administrative arrangements adopted by the 
General Conference to reduce obstacles to the free flow of information and ideas. 


The Director-General is authorized, in cooperation with the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies and other appropriate international organizations, to formu- 
late practical measures to promote the free flow of information and ideas, par- 
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ticularly with a view to reducing tariff, postal, transport, telecommunication and 
other obstacles, and to provide information designed to enlist support for such 
measures. Member States are invited to suggest to the Universal Postal Union 
the preparation of an international agreement on the reduction of postage fees 
for international students’ correspondence. 

Member States are invited to propose to the Universal Postal Union the intro- 
duction of the use, throughout the world, of a special cheap stamp, valid only for 
the postal transmission of educational, scientific or cultural books and publica- 
tions. 


The General Conference, 

Considering that the free flow of ideas is essential to international under- 
standing and that the travel of persons engaged in educational, scientific and 
cultural activities is particularly calculated to promote such a flow; 

Having regard to the decisions taken by the General Conference at its sixth 
session (6.24, 6.241) and seventh session (5.222) ; 

Having taken note of the report of the Director-General (8C/PRG/8), sub- 
mitted in accordance with the decision taken by the Executive Board at its thirty- 
seventh session (837 EX/Decisions, 9.4.1), 


Deems it desirable to establish international regulations with a view to reducing 
obstacles to the free movement of persons engaged in educational, scientific or 
cultural activities and wishing to travel for purposes connected with those 
activities ; 


Deems it desirable that such international regulations should take the form of a 
recommendation to Member States, in accordance with Article IV of the Constitu- 
tion; 

Considers nevertheless that it is not in a position, at its present session, to de- 
cide on the precise scope of these regulations ; 


Authorizes the Director-General to pursue the study of this question, in con- 
sultation with the Member States, intergovernmental organizations and non- 
governmental organizations concerned, and to submit a report on the question to 
the Conference at its ninth session ; 


Invites Member States (a) to grant the widest facilities possible to all persons 
engaged in educational, scientific and cultural activities wishing to travel for 
purposes connected with those activities; (b) to inform the Director-General 
of UNESCO of the facilities thus granted ; 


Instructs the Director-General to communicate to Member States all information 
he receives in accordance with paragraph IV.1.5.365 [above]. 

Mr. Merrow. Over the years that UNESCO has been in operation, 
has there been evidence that there has been an increase in the free flow 
of information throughout the various countries ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I think, Mr. Congressman, we can say positively 
that there has. Our American news services, for example, are at the 
present time enjoying opportunities of reporting behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that were unheard of just a few years ago. 

By the same token, we have witnessed, for reasons which I am not 
wise enough to explain to this committee, the recent transmission of 
uncensored American reports appearing in Moscow, for example, 
causing wonderment throughout the entire world as to why this has 
happened. 

To say that these are directly lined up with, or are as a response to 
UNESCO's activities, I could not draw an absolute line of connection. 
I do know however that every time the representatives of the Soviet 
world meet in international groups such as UNESCO, such as the 
Geneva Conference and other meetings that are carried on by our State 
Department, and statements are made before the world as to what they 
are willing to do, there is at least a type of moral commitment which 
seems to carry some weight—I would not argue that it carries ultimate 
weight, but some weight toward the liberalization in this particular 
area—and I think what we are seeing, today, is a manifestation of that. 
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Mr. Merrow. You believe that a careful scrutiny of UNESCO’s 
activities would demonstrate that UNESCO has been successful in this 
field ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. I think it has made some very substantial contri- 
butions. 

Mr. Carnawan. Could you point to anything other than the adop- 
tion of a resolution which would point out specific things that 
UNESCO may have done about breaking down censorship and distor- 
tion of news / 

Mr. Harpy. This, of course—Mr. Carnahan, your last few words 
puts the finger on the most difficult aspect of the problem. When you 
use the word “distortion.” Strangely enough the people from the 
Soviet orbit who argued on this point char ged t the Western World with 
distortion of news, even though we were wont—and I think with con- 
siderable justification—to charge them with the same thing. 

I suspect the most realistic answer to the question you have raised is 
found again in a general relaxation in the movement of people who 
themselves possess the facilities of reporting and who are permitted 
under the present situation, to the degree that it has been relaxed, to 
state actually what they have seen, what the reactions are, what the 
feelings of people are. The Russians as they come to our country and 
visit and go back, and our American nationals as they go to the Soviet 
Union and report and come back. This is the most specific thing that 
I can describe—the international news reporting—this gives us some 
indication of whether we are getting factual material or distorted ma- 
terial on the conditions within those countries. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. We do daily pickup broadcasts by Americans di- 
rectly from Moscow. I am wondering just what censorship may be 
exercised over what the broadcaster is going to say. Do you have any 
notion of the procedures necessary for an American broadcaster in 
Moscow to go before the microphone and present his news for the day ! 

Mr. Harpy. I regret that I cannot give you a definitive answer. 

My impression, from the organization w ith which I am affiliated, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, is that our own reporter in Moscow 
finds the conditions under which he gathers and reports news consid- 
erably improved at the present time, as against, for example, the situa- 
tion a year or 2 years ago, and that the opportunity for him to report 
on a live basis or on a delayed basis has been substantially improved. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Have there been times when we were not even per- 
mitted to broadcast from Moscow / 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; and there have been times when we were not al- 
lowed to have a reporter on the scene, when reporters were banished 
from the country. That is changed. 

Mr. Merrow. Could you make an evaluation of the success of 
UNESCO in receiving a freer flow of ean ition in the free world, 
outside of the Communist world? I refer particularly to the under- 
developed countries where news services are not as great as they are 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I can, Mr. Merrow, and I would like to show you 
this example—and this I would be pleased to leave for the committee's 
hles: I wouldn’t wish to burden the record with it—but here in the cur- 
rent issue of the UNESCO Courier is a story on the extensiveness of 
press, film, television today throughout the world. In here, by bar 
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charts as well as editorial material, is described what has happened 
over the period of recent years in the increase in facilities for the trans- 
mission of news, as well as the content. 

I think the staff would find this extremely interesting to see what 
has developed not only in terms of the listing of all of it, but in terms 
of the progress that has been achieved. I would be glad to leave this 
for the committee’s files. 

Mr. Merrow. When you speak of the content, this gets back to an 
old argument of mine: Is the content such that it sets forth in a con- 
tinually favorable light the ideas of freedom as opposed to the slave 
world? 

Mr. Harpy. I would say, sir, in answer to your question, that I try 
to read everything which reaches my desk, and believe me, in UNESCO 
there is a lot of printed material. I would say that the emphasis on 
the ideals that you have just enumerated is considerable, as against, 
for example, ideas that would be contrary to our concepts. But I would 
like to quickly respond, having said that, with this note of realism, that 
I think it is inescapable when we participate as a member state in a 
world organization with members of all shades of political ideologies 
and opinions, that inevitably the printed material and the reports of 
that international organization will, from time to time, reflect those 
conflicting ideologies; they will be there, we will have to meet them at 
their face value. I say that because I think even in our own country 
where we are so grateful to have the degree of freedom of speech that 
we have—part of our freedom includes the freedom of the person to 
say what we don’t want him to say—and I am concerned from this point 
of view with the criticism that is constantly heard about UNESCO. 

I know of no way to build a fence around UNESCO to preclude some 
country or representative from some other country from printing 
something or writing something that I will find myself violently op- 
posed to as an American. But I saw in South America where I at- 
tended the UNESCO general conference, that many of the things I had 
to say raised the hackles on the backs of the necks of these other fellows 
just as oe as what they had to say raised them on mine. 

By saying this I am not saying we should relax our guard. I think 
this calls for intensification, but I happen to believe that Americans 
who are well developed in their understanding of our own institutions 
of freedom have the capacity and ability and ought to have the will to 
stand in any world forum and defend their ideas and ideals in the 
presence of all comers, including the UNESCO program, in all of its 
detail. I have approached my work with that philosophy in mind. | 
want to say, and I will get to it in greater detail in a minute, [ have 
yet to find on this broadly representative United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO which has been pretty severely attacked in some 
quarters—I have yet to find any yes-men or yes-women. They vigor 
ously discuss, debate, challenge, change, reinforce, in the same kind of 
a free spirit that you people on the Hill are used to in your own 
debates. 

Mr. Carnanan. I will repeat that Mr. Hardy will be glad to have 
any member of the committee interrupt at any time to ask any question. 

Mr. Merrow. That is splendid, but I would like to be sure—and this 
is my personal feeling—that in reflecting these ideologies that the 
Organization continually demonstrates the fact that the free ideology 
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of the free world is vastly superior to that of communism—so superior 
that there is no comparison. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Merrow, my concept of the Organization as I have 
had a chance to study it now for 4 or 5 years, intensively, i is that the 
long haul works always in favor of the free world. 

Mr. Merrow. Excellent. 

Mr. Harpy. This is so because the concepts that underlie the whole 
basie structure of the international Organization play into the areas 
of freedom and away from totalitarianism. So to the degree that we 

can make the UNESCO program work, according to its ‘constitution 
and according to the enabling ; legislation that brought our country into 
it, to that extent do we work in favor of ultimate freedom throughout 
the world. 

Now, if the direction were to the contrary, I would be the first one 
to say, “This is a bad project and something we ought to call exactly 
what it is and get out of it.” 

I do not feel that way about it. 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad to hear that because I had hoped that would 
be the direction in which we are moving. 

Mr. Carnauan. UNESCO isa democratic organization. 

Mr. Harpy. It is. 

Mr. Carnanuan. And even a totalitarian country which is a member, 
must practice democracy in this particular organization. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

Mr. CarnaHan. And there is no censorship on what may be dis- 
cussed at a UNESCO meeting. 

Mr. Harpy. Absolutely none. I can assure you the debates were 
just as open as they possibly could have been and just as spirited. 

[ had just discussed the matter of the free flow of information. 

The second area, may I say for the members of the committee who 
have just come in, I am discussing one discipline of UNESCO, one 
area, Which is mass communications activities, and the various services 

that are performed under that category. 

The second one is titled “C learing ‘House Services” and as an ex- 
ample of what UNESCO has done, I show to the committee this com- 
pendium of World Communications, the facilities of press, radio, 
film, and television throughout the world. This is a type of informa- 
tion which prior to the establishment of this international body was 
difficult if not impossible to get. 

A student of communications can pick up this volume and readily 
ascertain the degree, the type, the extent of communication under 
these various categories throughout the world. This is what we call 
clearinghouse activities. This I also leave for the committee’s study. 

In connection with clearinghouse activities there also are case ex- 
amples published for the benefit of various member states. 

Here is what Canada has done with radio broadcasting to get their 
farm information before the — Their case example was studied 
by UNESCO and made available in a booklet to member states 
throughout the world. I can assure you again from my firsthand 
contact with most of the other member states in UNESCO, that this 

kind of information is of extreme value to them. There are others 
with which I will not burden the record, but there is the type of in- 
ation available there. 
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UNESCO has with its mass communications department a Division 
of Press, and this Division of Press is what we would call in this coun- 
try the hard news department of UNESCO. This department reports 
on UNESCO activities, such, for example, as the Fundamental Edu. 
cational Center in Mexico, or our recent Asian-American cultural dis- 
cussions which have just been concluded in this country, about which 
I would like to say something more in a moment. 

They have a Department of Visual Media in which they assist states 
with regard to technical information, film, and television. Under 
specialized activities, they have a division where they encourage the 
production of mass media programs on educational scientific and 
cultural matters and secondly, the improvement of the means and tech- 
niques of communication. 

Now Mr. Chairman, what I have just read from, this formidable 
gray book, is a 2-year proposed program and budget for UNESCO. 
This is to be acted upon in New Delhi, India, in November. This seems 
to offer an extremely useful device to explain to you what our Ameri- 
can people have to do in terms of commenting upon or influencing that 
program and budget. 

I have taken my one field of specialization, which is mass communi- 
cations, and I would now like to lead you hurriedly—and I hope not 
boringly—through the steps. 

The UNESCO Secretariat in Paris, under Luther Evans, as Di- 
rector-General, produces this document as a proposed program and 
budget. 

This is mailed out to every member state. In the case of this par- 
ticular copy, this reached our country, my recollection is, in April. 
Please have in mind that the timetable calls for this finally to be en- 
acted in November. 

Immediately, there was called into action under the aegis of the 
United States National Commission, groups of specialists to match the 
several divisions of this program. They called together social scien- 
tists to work on the social science programs; there were called together 
educators: there were called together artists and there were called 
together natural scientists and there were called together the group 
which I have had the privilege of chairing, a group—and one always 
shies away from the term “experts”—on mass communications. Our 
particular group came together here in Washington and for 2 days of 
concentrated activity went over with a fine-tooth comb every item in 
this proposed agenda pertaining to mass communications, budget- 
wise, conceptwise, and policywise. There was drafted from this par- 
ticular group of specialists, this document which is called A Report 
of the Meeting of the Mass Communications Specialists. 

This report, I am sure, by standards well known to the Congress, 
would not be called a whitewash job. It is critical of certain portions 
of the program. It is laudatory of others. It makes suggestions for 
change of emphasis in still others. 

This report then went to a major committee of the National Com- 
mission on UNESCO, called the Program Committee. The Program 
Committee is made up of members of the National Commission. 

This Program Committee receives the various disciplined reports of 
the five areas of specialization, puts them together and looks at what 
will ultimately be a United States position with respect to this 
program. 
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The Program Committee makes its own independent recommen«a- 
tions, having these expert opinions before them. The next step is for 
the Program Committee to report to the Executive Committee of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, which adminis- 
tratively assists the Commission in advising our me of State, 
on the position that the United States should take at the General Con- 
ference where this program and budget is further discussed, and finally 
acted on. 

Now, I have taken the time to trace those steps, because in an organi- 
zation as broad in its concept and as diverse in its activities as 
UNESCO, one can well wonder where in the wor ld does the individual 
citizen touch it. How can he become part of it, how can he know what 
is happening ¢ 

And the agency of the National Commission, as I hope I have illus- 
trated, is absolutely paramount in establishing a liaison between peo- 
ples and peoples, which UNESCO ultim: tely becomes at the end of 
its activity. 

May I just pause and ask if there are any questions with respect to 
that process? 

Mr. Merrow. Has this been finished for the General Conference ? 

Mr. Harpy. No; it hasn’t, Mr. Merrow. The status of the master 
now is that there will be a meeting this month in Paris of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of UNESCO. The United States member on 
that board is Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus. And there is with Dr. Spilhaus 
a group of advisers from the State Department who have carried with 
them to Paris the conclusions of the experts, the overview of the 
Program Committee and the recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee. This is before the International Board for preliminary dis- 
cussion, in the setting of the agenda for the New Delhi Conference. 
There may be some revision in ‘this program as a result of this Paris 
meeting now in progress. Then when the groups of member states 
meet in New Delhi, this entire program again will be gone through in 
careful detail, in the plenary sessions, w ill be debated, discussed, voted 
upon by the members present and then it becomes a part of the final 
program. 

Mr. Carnawan. This procedure you have described to us, then, is 
the establishing of the United States position. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, on the international program. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. On the international program / 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall leave the mass communication case in 
identifying my own work in UNESCO and turn to the second item 
that I indicated at the outset which I would like to comment on. 

Mr. Merrow. How much of the UNESCO budget is allocated for 
mass communications, roughly ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. I shall supply that in a moment. I would like to turn 
to the operation of the National Commission. I have already touched 
on it in discussing this approving process. I would like to indicate 
since the suggestion has been made by the American Legion—and let 
me be very particular that I do not misinterpret their — be- 
cause there have been claims that people interested in UN TESCO have. 
It is my impression that the American Legion has rec ommended the 
abolition of the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
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and I wish to comment specifically on that. First of all, why do we 
have a national commission ? 

It is a unique organization in the field of international participa- 
tion. In the constitution of UNESCO—this is the world constitution, 
now, the world organization—article 7 reads as follows: 

Each member state shall make such arrangements as suits its particular con- 
dition for the purpose of associating its principal bodies interested in educational, 
scientific, and cultural matters, with the work of the Organization, preferably 
by the formation of a national commission broadly representative of the Govern- 
ment and such bodies. 

National commissions or national cooperating bodies, where they exist, shall 
act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations to the general con- 
ference, and to their Governments in matters relating to the organization and 
shall function as agencies of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 

The organziation may, on the request of a member state, delegate, either 
temporarily or permanently, a member of its secretariat to serve on the national 
commission of that state in order to assist in the development of its work. 

This is from the constitution of UNESCO. 

Growing out of the constitution, I read you now from the joint 
resolution of our own Congress approving American participation in 
UNESCO, section 3 reads in part as follows :— 

Mr. Carnauan. If you would, I might read from Mr. Wagner’s 
testimony : 


The pertinent clauses of this resolution are as follows : 
That is the American Legion resolution— 


Resolved, That the American Legion urges Congress to repeal the laws creat- 
ing the United States National Commission for UNESCO, and its secretariat. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Section 3 reads as follows: 


In fulfillment of article VII of the constitution of the organization, the Secre- 
tary of State shall cause to be organized a National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation of not to exceed 100 members. 


Then it describes how they will be appointed, and I shan’t burden 
the record with that. 

Continuing, it says: 

The National Commission shall designate from among its members an execu- 
tive committee and may designate such other committees as may prove necessary 


to consult with the Department of State, and to perform such other functions as 
the National Commission shall delegate to them. 


Under section 5 of the joint resolution— 


The National Commission shall call general conferences for the discussion of 
matters relating to the activities of the Organization, to which conferences 
organized bodies actively interested in such matter shall be invited to send 
representatives * * *. 

The National Commission is authorized to call special conferences of experts 
for the consideration of specific matters relating to the Organization by persons of 
specialized competencies. 

Now I believe Dr. Givens touched in part upon objects of the 
National Commission, but because they, I believe, are part of my story 
at this point, I would like to recite them. They are very br ief, and 
they are very much in point, as we respond to Mr. Wagner’s request : 


The objects of the National Commission shall be— 


and I am now reading from the bylaws of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO— 
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(a) To advise the Government of the United States in matters relating to 
UNESCO and in all matters referred to the Commission by the Secretary of 
State ; 

(b) To act in a consultative capacity with regard to the appointment of the 
United States delegates to the general conferences of UNESCO; 

(c) To advise with the delegations of the United States to the general confer- 
ences of UNESCO with regard to the activities of the latter ; 

(d) To serve as an agency of liaison with organizations, institutions, and indi- 
viduals in the United States which are interested in matters relating to the activi- 
ties of UNESCO or which are cooperating in these activities ; 

(e) To promote an understanding of the general objectives of UNESCO on 
the part of the people of the United States. 

If there is a responsive nerve that would touch Mr. Wagner, I sus- 
pect it is (e). 

Let me repeat it : 

(e) To promote an understanding of the general objectives of UNESCO on 
the part of the people of the United States. 

Now I have taken seriously my appointment us a member of the 
National Commission, to the extent that I have devoted a great deal 
of time to the study of the documents, to attend meetings, to go out of 
this country abroad and participate as a representative of this Gov- 
ernment, and I feel that I would be terribly derelict in my responsi- 
bility if, having sensed the significance of American participation in 
this program of sharing an interch: inge of educational, scientific and 
cultural material, I failed to explain. to my fellow Americans why 
this Government invests the money that it does in the program, why 
we are, by act of Congress, members in the organization, and what we 
are in it for; what is the concept under which we are embarked with 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Chairman, not wishing to Wax poetic, but not too long ago I 
was taken on one of these very enlightening tours by the Defense 
Department—joint civilian or ientation conferences, they are called. 
where we were treated beautifully by the military and taken to an 
airbase; we were taken to Quantico; we were taken to one of the Army 
posts, and I remember one day, riding along the ground in a jeep at 
pretty high speed, and we 7 ad gone for 15 or 20 minutes along a line 
of armaments stretched as far as the eye could see, and my host, who 
was the commander of the institution, said : “Look at it, obsoleting its 

vad off.” 

“Well, I suspect Congressmen know what I am talking about. 

That left an indelible impression on me, as I saw that and other 
things, and I was impressed with the thought of what a hopeless sit- 

lation it would be if in our concepts in this country of how to live in 
the world and get along with people, we were limited to the produc- 
tion of armaments, what a sterile type of existence it would be. 

[f that sounds like a dreamer, I would like to say that I think the 
production of armaments is relatively simple compared with the 
problems of learning to get along with people by the exchange of our 
various cultures and learning how to live with one another. 

I am certain, when I see attitudes expressed in this country of con- 
cern as to whether Americans should or should not partic ipate in in- 
ternational organizations, that we have a long way to go in our edu- 
cational processes to understand the two-way street along which 
American participation with other nations has to flow. 
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It is ridiculous, as I find some Americans of the opinion, that we 
ought to be in the position of always telling people what to do, rather 
than being in the attitude and posture of listening and learning from 
other people. | 

I think it is no admission of lack of intellectual capacity on the part 
of anyone that he can listen to his brethren around the world and 
learn a great many important things, both about our own institutions 
and about the comparable institutions in other countries. 

And UNESCO is nothing more than an extension of this kind of 
activity. And to say that it is not difficult would be to falsify a state- 
ment before this committee. It is infinitely more difficult than any- 
thing I have ever undertaken to do. 

First of all, as I said at the outset of my testimony, we have not yet 
learned, to any degree of excellence, according to my impression of it, 
to express ourselves culturally, with wisdom and with skill, before 
the peoples of the world. Oh, we can export culture here and there 
and we can send touring groups—and this is all to the good—but in 
the process of being able to sit down with important people in other 
countries, as we have recently invited these Asian guests into our 
country, and around a table like this, give and take with them on the 
processes of our own cultural concepts, of our own educational ideals, 
of how we have met the industrial problems of the age—this, to me, is 
of the essence of the outer-ring growth in our country. 

Now, I made that little speech because I want to say without the 
agency of the National Commission, represeting, as it does, literally 
millions of American people who are members of organizations repre- 
sented on the Commission, we lack the essential ingredient in any pro- 
gram which is designed at its base to be a people-to-people relationship 
program. 

Now, I think it would not be an overstatement, here, to point out 
that in America we don’t believe the Government has any corner on 
the brains in the field of education, science and culture. This Com- 
mission, at the lowest possible cost, makes available to our Government 
a pool of experience and expert knowledge for the participation of this 
country in the program. 

Mr. Carnanan. While you are speaking of the costs of the Com- 
mission, explain to us how the National Commission is financed. 

Mr. Harpy. The National Commission is financed, Mr. Chairman, 
by an appropriation made directly through this Congress as a part of 
the Department of State appropriation. 

I am sorry that I cannot supply for you at the moment the size of 
that budget. TI know it is an extremely modest one, however, for the 
activities that are carried on. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The appropriation for the National Commission and its Secretariat, the 
UNESCO Relations Staff. for 1955 was $86,520. For 1956 the figure is $92,910 
This appropriation comes under salaries and expenses of the Department of State 
Members of the Commission serve without pay. 

Mr. Carnanan. Going back to an earlier part of your statement 
when you were asked for the proportion of the international UNESCO 
budget devoted to mass communication, I think some figures were sup- 
plied for you. 
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Mr. Harpy. Yes; I was asked to comment on the mass-communica- 
tion portion of the international budget. The Mass Communication 
Division gets 15.1 percent of the 1957-58 budget. The total UNESCO 
budget for the 2 years proposed in this working document is 
$21,600,000. This is an increase of approximately $1 million over the 
previous 2-year period. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to offer at this point in my testimony the 
roster of members of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. I believe that this has not yet been supplied for the 
record. It isa list of approximately 100 people and the organizations 
they represent. 

I would like to, if I may, just at random, call off some of the organ- 
izations who presently have people— 

Mr. Carnauan. Without objection, the roster of the membership 
will be made a part of the record. 

(The roster appears in the appendix at p. 696.) 

Mr. Harpy. I call off now just a few of the organizations who are 
represented on the Commission : 

The American Association of School Administrators 
The American Association of University Women 

The American Council of Learned Societies 

The American Federation of Labor 

The American Jewish Committee 

The American Library Association 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors 

B’nai B’rith 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 

The Cooperative League of the United States of America 
The Motion Picture Association of Alerica 

The National Association of Colored Women 

The National Catholic Educational Association 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

The National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. 8. A. 
The Nationa] Editorial Association 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 

Those are just selected at random, but they are indicative of the 
stature of the organizations who think enough of American participa- 
tion in this world program to supply expert representatives to consult 
with us in our work. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Who selects the organizations to be represented ? 

Mr. Harpy. In the original act, Mr. Carnahan, from which I read, 
the Secretary of State made the original selection of some 60 organiza- 
tions. One of the functions of the National Commission from that 
point on was to have a committee on membership to rotate membership 
on and off, so as to reach out continually and bring new groups on for 
a tour of service, but the committee on membership of the National 
Commission selects the member organizations who are to be 
represented. : 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Approximately how many different organizations 
have been represented during the life of the UNESCO? 

Mr. Harpy. I am advised that 97 is the number. 

Mr. Jupp. Out of 100, approximately 60 are nominated by the re- 
spective organizations from which they come. How are the other 40 
chosen ? 
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Mr. Carnauan. There are 100 members of the Commission, is that ; That 
correct ? i sion of 
Mr. Harpy. That is correct. public 
Mr. Carnanan. But only 60 of the members are from the organiza- ; ties an 
tions? 7 the IP" 
Mr. Jupp. That is right. I am asking about the other 40. : by a \ 
Mr. Harpy. Let me read: 4 and, m 
The Commission shall consist of not more than 60 representatives of prin- bi that pe 
cipal national voluntary organizations interested in educational, scientific, and ‘ to reas 
cultural matters, and not more than 40 outstanding persons selected by the Sec- iS that, a 
retary of State, including not more than 10 persons holding office, or employed a Mr 


by the Federal Government, not more than 15 representatives of the educa- 


tional, scientific, and cultural interests of State and local governments, and | nominé 

not more than 15 persons chosen at large. B Mr. ] 
Mr. Jupp. How is the nominating committee, or membership com- bt a ( 

mittee, made up, or chosen ? i — 


Mr. Harpy. The nominating committee, I believe, sir—and will tend to 


stand corrected, if I am wrong—is selected by the executive commit- e vk 
tee of the National Commission. 3 (The 
Mr. Jupp. And how is the executive committee chosen A _ Mr. | 
Mr. Harpy. The executive committee is elected by the National - tion. | 
Commission. yy [am t 
Mr. Jupp. That answers some of the criticism that I have heard, ' ‘ne tl 
that the Commission is a body run from the top down, despite its ap- . - oe 
pearance of being democratic. I have heard that it isn’t democratic; 3 it tt 
that the executive chooses the nominating committee ; the nominating : bel 
committee sends up the names of the people it w ants as members and C ted 
the Commission thus becomes a sort of front—so the charge goes, from ! he . 
its critics—a front that appears to be madeup of people from the 4 a aad | 
grassroots representing these voluntary organizations and all our 4 nee 
communities, ut isn’t ‘actually what it appears to be. I don’t know. hettae 7 
I am just asking for my information. : ousue 
Mr. Harpy. I have also heard the charge, Mr. Congressman. a United 
I would think that probably the best way to meet ‘that would be : You 
for us to submit to you the membership of those committees going over the Ines 
a period of years, so that there could be an examination as to whether gent ‘i 
in fact that does happen. And I am sure we would be glad to sub- thie al 
mit that for the record. all the 
Mr. Jupp. You see, there has been a time or two in American his- impres 
tory—the Institute of Pacific Relations is the best example—where the pri 


an organization set out to be a genuine se tholarly or ganization and people 


built up a fine reputation because of its impartial, unbiased studies neon ia 
in the whole field of problems around the Pacific. things. 

The leftwingers saw that; they moved in, and without the board leagues 
of directors or “anybody else 1 ealizing it, they took it over. They had was hi 
key people in the see retariat, right at the very top, and the presidents 4 I supp 
of the universities and the great scholars came in for a meeting once I wi 
or twice a year and endorsed the materials and policies prepared by Motion 
the staff—iI am on enough’ boards to know that whoever prepares q films a 
the agenda and the minutes and presents the minutes and all the reso- . If J 
lutions, written out in advance, before the board comes in, actually abroad 
runs the organization. Nine times out of ten the board approves 7 rotten 


what has been prepared for it. censore 
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That organization, the IPR, practically staffed the Far East Divi- 
sion of the State Department, and also any spec ial Government or 
public commission that had to do with the Far East. The universi- 
ties and the lecture bureaus got their people and their materials from 
the IPR. It was one of the most unbelievable frauds in history where- 
by a very worthwhile organization was infiltrated and destroyed, 
and, more important, the country greviously damaged. Because of 
that people are skittish, you see, and we have to lean over backward 
to reassure them that this Commission is not another example of 
that, and that it is on the level. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Hardy, you will supply for the record the 
nominating committee, by years, during the life of UNESCO? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. And how they are chosen, and so on. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We can see if there is rotation or if the same people 
tend to stay on all the time. 

Mr. Harpy. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested is in the appendix at pp. 69-701.) 

Mr. Jupp. You mentioned the Motion Picture Producers Associa- 
tion. Is there any way you can do a little educational work on them ? 
I am telling you, their products undo your work around the world 
more than any other single factor—the motion pictures that we allow 
to go abroad do discredit to our country. How can we overcome that 
visual, vivid, brilliantly convincing demonstration of what we are? 

If the Communists made those movies about us, they wouldn’t be 
believed because people would say, “Well, they are enemies of the 
United States and they are trying to discredit it.” But we make them 
about ourselves and send them across as our own advertisement of 
ourselves. 

Everybody knows people generally try to make themselves look 
better than they really are. Well, if this is the way we try to make 
ourselves look, can you imagine how bad conditions really are in the 
United States? 

You and I were at a meeting the other night, Mr. Zablocki, where 
the head of the cooperatives of all Europe, a Swiss and a very intelli- 
gent man, spoke. He said the thing that impressed him most about 
this country was not Time and Life and Columbia Broadcasting and 
all the other big organizations he had seen in New York. Although 
impressed with our gadgets, our efficiency and great organizations, 
the principal thing that had impressed him was the friendliness of 
people on the street and the trains. He mentioned that he had not 
seen any gangsters or any fear of Senator McCarthy and a few similar 
things. Here was a highly intelligent Swiss, chosen by the cooperative 
leagues of all Europe to be its head, its general secretary, and yet that 
was his idea of America, largely based on the movies and the press, 
I suppose. 

I wish you could give us some suggestion as to how to work on the 
Motion Picture Association. Why “don’t we buy all their third-rate 
films and dump them in the ocean! It would save us money. 

If I may add another word, you know the best films seldom go 
abroad. The best ones are usually too expensive. It is the cheap, 
rotten third-rate films that couldn’t be shown without sections being 
censored out in most cities in the United States. 
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Even worse than the film is usually the poster. If there is one 
salacious, dirty scene in the film, that is the one on the poster. If 
there isn’t one in the film, there is still one on the poster. 

You see that in front of the movies in the United States—you dis- 
count it. But what do foreigners think who naturally believe what 
they see? 

I have seen Chinese pausing to look at these brilliantly lighted 
movie fronts, you know, with all the undressed people out there on 
the ne and then go on down the street. You can just see them 
thinking, “Are there people who live on as low, as sensual, as licen- 
tious a level, as those white people apparently do/” I always was 
embarrassed. 

We act sometimes as if we don’t want to win this world struggle for 
men’s minds. I don’t know the answer to this movie problem. I have 
been fussing about it for 25 years, and I haven’t gotten anywhere. I 
hope UNESCO can. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the Congressman has discussed a very real prob- 
lem. I am conscious of it. Perhaps one of the byproducts of it— 
though I can’t give you a specific time and place—of our concerning 
ourselves with reactions abroad, would lead us to the conclusion that 
we could do something about the problem. 

Mr. Jupp. Here we spend hundreds of millions of dollars to give a 
good impression of ourselves and yet this stuff goes over to refute it. 

We were abroad last fall under the chairmanship of Mr. Zablocki, 
and in country after country they told us the thing that had damaged 
American prestige more than anything else was the movie, “Black- 
board Jungle.” You know, the one that told stories of alleged condi- 
tions in the high schools of America. It was astonishing. Apparently 
they had shown it everywhere, and everybody believes it as a kind of a 
documentary. We have certainly heard enough about it. 

These reports are from our representatives over there. And we 
spend money over there trying to win good will. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly, the Congressman would agree, if I might 
make this one response, that in the presence of problems such as you 
have so graphically described, the need for a program which will ex- 
port facts concerning our culture and our science and our education, 1s 
paramount. 

Mr. Jupp. You don’t have to convince me. I am one of the sup- 
porters of it. 

Mr. Harpy. I have reacted abroad the same way you have. 

Mr. Chairman, another exhibit I offer is a report made by the United 
States of America to UNESCO, covering its activities related to 
UNESCO during the period 1954 and 1955. This is the most recent 
report available and is a fairly complete document. ! : 

I made reference in my testimony earlier to a very interesting 
experience we have had in this country, when through the cooperation 
of the UNESCO world organization and our own National Commis- 
sion, we had visiting with us here in the United States representatives 
of 10 countries of south and southeastern Asia, who visited in some 6 
different cities in this country and held discussions relating to United 
States and south Asian affairs. 

The title of their discussions in these countries was—and I quote— 
“Human Values in Social Change in South and Southeast Asia and 
the United States, Implications for Asian-American Cooperation.” 
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I would like to point out that this group of visitors came from 
countries as follows: Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam. 

These individuals, most of whom I had the privilege of meeting 
personally, were tremendously impressed with the ae to sit 
at the conference tables in these 6 American cities and discuss the 
problems of American-Asian relations at what they considered to be 
the genuine grassroots level. 

I might say that the American partners in the discussion were pro 
vided by local sponsors. Most of them were academic specialists of 
one sort or another, such as economists, political scientists, sociologists, 
historians, philosophers or anthropologists, but there was also a good 
sprinkling of businessmen, newspaper publishers, writers, religious 
leaders, and so forth. 

The final conclusion on this visit of these people is not yet available. 
But I think it is of interest to note just topic ally the subjects that re- 
ceive the most attention from our Asian visitors 

First, the question of human values in the East and West, the differ- 
ences and the similarities. 

Second, industrialization in the United States. 

Third, industrialization in south and southeast Asia. 

Fourth, relations with the elite and the masses—an extremely in- 
teresting topic from the Asian’s point of view. 

Fifth, the Asian policies of the United States. 

Sixth, the possibilities of future Asian-American cooperation. 

Now, this is the type of cultural interchange which gives UNESCO 
perhaps its greatest opportunity of providing a catalyst element in 
bringing together substantial people from other countries of the world 
into our own climate and, conversely, we are going into theirs and un- 
derstand better the problems that exist bet ween us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to comment here very briefly—and 
I am nearly through with the material I brought to give to you. 

During the testimony of Commander Wagner there was a good deal 
of discussion about the infiltration of UNESCO material into the 
schools of this country. 

I would like to present for the record a copy of a letter that Mr. 
Worth McClure, executive secretary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, recently sent to Senator Lyndon Johnson, in 
which he enclosed a copy of a questionnaire which he sent out to the 
superintendents of schools in cities of more than 100,000 population 
upon this subject of UNESCO materials in the schools, and other 
related matters. 

Mr. McClure summarizes as follows: 

You will note that these returns showed that no UNESCO materials were 
In use in the schools of these 82 American cities: that if any educational mate- 
rials put out by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zations to teach world citizenship for world government were used in the schools 
of those 82 cities, such use was unknown to the 82 school superintendents con- 
cerned; that none of the 82 schoo] superintendents knew of any instance of the 
use in their schools of subversive educational material supplied by UNESCO 
Not one of the 82 school superintendents knew of any effort by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization or of any representative of that 
agency to subvert American schoolchildren ; that to the best of the knowledge and 
belief of the 82 city superintendents, neither was the series “Toward World Un- 
derstanding,” used in their schools, that these 82 school superintendents know of 
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no attempts by UNESCO that could be construed as an interference or interven- 
tion in their school systems. 


I wish to make one qualification on Mr. McClure’s statement, when 
he says there were no UNESCO materials in use in the schools. The 
text of the questionnaire says: 


Do you know of any instance of the employment in your schools of any UNESCO 
publications as textbooks? 


Now, I think he meant to say to Senator Johnson that there were no 
textbooks. I would be terribly surprised if there were not some infor- 
mation about UNESCO materials—in fact, I would be bitterly disap- 
pointed if some of this fine reference material which lists the facilities 
throughout the world, wasn’t available in school libraries, but the text- 
book aspect—is it being taught in the schools—this is the answer to 
the survey and I think it is a rather specific answer to that question. 

I would like to offer that for the record. 

Mr. Carnanan. Without objection this material will become a part 
of the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1956. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON : Today’s New York Times carries a United Press story 
with a Washington dateline of May 16 reporting the appearance before your 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee of certain individuals who charged that the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization has distributed 
pamphlets in American schools and who denounced what was described as 
“UNESCO’s attempt to use American schools to promote world government.” 

Not having had an opportunity to appear before your subcommittee, I respect- 
fully request the inclusion in the record of certain pertinent materials. Because 
of the continued repetitions of statements like those just mentioned I question- 
naired, on February 16, 1956, superintendents of schools in cities of more than 
100,000 population upon this and related matters. Eighty-two replies were re- 
ceived. A copy of the questionnaire with the tabulated results is enclosed. 

You will note that these returns showed that no UNESCO materials were in 
use in the schools of these 82 American cities: that if any “educational materials 
put out by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
to teach world citizenship for world government” were in use in the schools of 
these 82 cities, such use was unknown to the 82 school superintendents concerned : 
that none of the 82 school superintendents knew of any instance of use in their 
schools of subversive educational materials supplied by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization or of any representative of that 
agency to subvert American school children; that to the best of the knowledge 
and belief of these 82 city superintendents neither the series Toward World Un- 
derstanding nor any volume thereof was employed to teach children in their 
schools; that these 82 superintendents knew of no attempts by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization which could be con- 
strued as an interference or intervention in their school systems. 

It seems unthinkable that UNESCO could have secured the use of these ma- 
terials for instructional purposes or could have stealthily conducted subversive 
activities without the knowledge of at least some of these 82 superintendents of 
schools who are devoted and responsible executive heads of 82 school systems 
which serve a significant share of the public-school children of the Nation. 

In order that your subcommittee may have this pertinent information before 
it, I respectfully request the inclusion in the record of this letter and the accom- 
panying tabulation of the questionnaire returns. 

Sincerely, 
Worth McCLure, 
Erecutive Secretary. 
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aed t 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


UNESCO INQUIRY OF FEBRUARY 16, 1956 IN CITIES OF MORE THAN 100,000 
POPULATION 


1. Do you know of any instance of the employment in your schools of any 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization publications 
as textbooks? Yes, 0; no, 82. 

2. Do you know of any instance of use in your schools of “educational mate- 
rials” (this expression, as used in the Legion resolution, apparently refers ex- 
clusively to the various publications issued by international UNESCO at Paris. 
While not textbooks, these books deal with a wide variety of subjects in the fields 
of art, science, and education) put out by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization to teach world citizenship for world govern- 
ment? Yes, 0; no, 82. 

S$. Do you know of any instance of use in your schools of subversive educa- 
tional materials supplied by the United Nations Edneational, Scientific, and Cul 
tural Organization? Yes, 0; no, 82. 

4. Are you aware of any effort by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, or any representative of that agency, to subvert 
American schoolchildren? Yes, 0: no, 82. 

5. Do you know of any instance in your schools where the series Toward World 
Understanding, or any volume thereof, was employed to teach children? Yes, 0; 
no, S82. 

6. Do you know of any attempt by UNESCO that in any way could be construed 
as an interference or intervention in your school system? Yes, 0; no, 82. 

Please return by March 5, 1956, to Worth McClure, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington, D.C 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, the National Commission for UNESCO 
with the cooperation of the UNESCO Relations Staff has »repared 

statistical review of the material contained in the statement made by 
Mr. Wagner, National Commander of the American Legion. This 
analyzes the items that Commander Wagner took up at the time of his 
appearance before this committee, and will be of interest for the record, 
[ am sure. 

Mr. Carnanan. Without objection, it will become a part of the 
record. 


(The statistical review is as follows:) 





STATISTICS 





SUBVERSIVE ALLEGATIONS : 
While it is not for a moment admitted that membership in a subversive organi 
zation proves disloyalty or that the persons mentioned in the Wagner statement 
are guilty as charged, it should be pointed out that even if all the allegations 
were true, the persons and organizations involved are but a very small fraction 
of the persons and organizations which have in one way or another been con 
nected with the work of UNESCO and the United States National Commission. 

1. The Wagner statement names five delegates to UNESCO’s General Confer 
ences. There have been eight General Conferences. The total number of United 
States delegates to all of the 8 General Conferences, excluding stenographic and 
clerical personnel, is 312. 

2. The Wagner statement names 16 employees of the UNESCO Secretariat. 
None of these are currently employed.) UNESCO has now 935 employees work 
ng at the Paris Secretariat. 

The proportion is actually much smaller because, since 1945, the Secretariat 
has employed many people who are no longer with UNESCO. And besides those 
on the Secretariat, UNESCO has employed a great many persons at field posts and 
on technical assistance missions. So the figure of 16 employees, none of whom is 

irrently employed, is a very small fraction of the total number of persons 
mployed by UNESCO. 

It is also a small proportion of the Americans employed. The Wagner state- 
ment names 14 former American employees. (One of these, Otto Klienberg, 
las been cleared under Executive Order 10422.) Since 1945 UNESCO has 
el iployed 288 Americans, excluding those hired for technical assistance missions. 
There are 28 Americans currently employed on technical assistance missions. 
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3. The Wagner statement names 1 delegate to 1 UNESCO-sponsored interna- 
tional meeting, the Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Universities, 
which was held in 1948. It should be pointed out that UNESCO holds many 
international meetings each year in its efforts to bring together world leaders in 
culture, education, and science. For instance, in 1955 some 112 meetings were 
sponsored or supported by UNESCO. UNESCO plans to sponsor or support some 
97 international meetings this year. Of some 69 meetings held in 1954 under 
UNESCO’s auspices, 27 were attended by 68 Americans. 

4. The Wagner statement specifically names only two organizations connected 
with UNESCO that are allegedly subversive. These are the Artists Equity 
Association and the Institute for Democratic Education. Neither has been cited 
by the House Un-American Activities Committee. Neither has ever been on the 
Attorney General’s list, 

5. Of the 2 organizations named, only 1, Artists Equity Association, has ever 
actually been represented on the Commission. 

Ninety-seven organizations have been represented on the Commission since 
its inception. (The Institute for Democratic Education was never represented on 
the Commission and the only connection established between UNESCO, the 
organization, and the Commission is a list of radio programs that the Commis- 
sion suggested in 1950 as appropriate for observation of Human Rights Day. 
These programs were indeed produced by the Institute for Democratic Edu- 
cation. They star Edward R. Murrow and Quentin Reynolds, among others. 

6. The Wagner statement cites 18 UNESCO publications whose authors are 
allegedly subversive. UNESCO’s latest general catalog lists over 300 publica- 
tions. The catalog was printed in 1954 and does not include many recent pub- 
lications. Two of the books listed are by Otto Klineberg, who has been cleared 
aus stated above. 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I have here one additional document 
prepared by the National Commission which gives some detail on 
the various UNESCO publications which are “mentioned by Com- 
mander Wagner in his statement. For the interest of the committee, I 
offer this as well, for the record. 

Mr. Carnanian. Without objection, the material will be received 
in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

UNESCO PUBLICATIONS IN THE WAGNER STATEMENT 

The publications mentioned in the statement by Commander Wagner of the 
American Legion before the House Foreign Affairs subcommittee can be broken 
into three groups. Group 1 would be the Toward World Understanding Series. 
What Commander Wagner says about these publications being “advertised” in 
the “Report of the Fifth National Conference” is partially true. There is no 
report of the Conference as yet, but the series is listed in one of the Conference 
work papers as a UNESCO publication. 

Group 2 would include those publications whose authors are supposedly 
subversive. The attack here is on the author and makes no reference to the sub- 
stance of the publication. It is suggested that a book should be judged by what 
is between its covers. Mme. Alva Myrdal is not an American citizen and is now 
the Swedish Ambassador to India, Burma, and Ceylon. She was not denied a 
visa by our State Department. 

Group 3 of the publication would include those attacked on the basis of their 
contents. 


1. UNESCO report to the U. N., 1951-52 

The quote given by Commander Wagner refers to “world citizenship.” It is 
under a heading on “Education for International Understanding” and it will be 
noted that it refers to a “sense of world citizenship.”’ No world government can 
reasonably be read into this. 

Luther Evans, director general of UNESCO, in 1952, in a speech to the annual 
conference of the National Educational Association explained the term “world 
citizenship” and UNESCO’s use of it as follows: 

“The first question is, ‘fs UNESCO preaching world government and one-world 
citizenship? The answer is, emphatically, ‘Vo, it is not. UNESCO has used 
the term ‘education for world citizenship,’ but it has used it interchangeably with 
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the term ‘education for international understanding.’ If you look up the term 
‘world citizenship’ in one of the better dictionaries, you are likely to find ‘world 
citizen’ defined as a ‘cosmopolitan,’ as a person who feels at home in any country. 
That is the sense in which UNESCO uses the term ‘world citizenship.’ 

“On March 21, 1952, at a meeting of the Executive Board of UNESCO we were 
struggling with a translation of a French term ‘civisme internationale,’ and it 
had been translated, as in the past, as world citizenship. One of the members of 
the Executive Board said, ‘Look, we’re using the term citizenship without noting 
that it has a legal connotation in our different nations. We are not using it with 
that connotation in UNESCO. We literally do not mean citizenship, which is a 
term implying legal rights and duties between a state and an individual.’ The 
Executive Board agreed with him that we were not using the term in a legal 
sense. After a brief discussion the Chairman said that the Secretariat would 
redraft the document to say what we really meant. We meant education for 
international understanding. We meant education of citizens to know the role 
they play in the world and what their moral obligations as good citizens of their 
own country are toward the world as a whole. 

“T have been at every UNESCO conference except the one in 1946. I was 
present at London in 1945 when the constitution was drafted. I am now in my 
third year as a member of the Executive Board of UNESCO where the program 
is initially drafted, and I can assure you in complete honesty that there is not 
one grain of truth in the assertion that UNESCO is preaching world government 
or one-world citizenship in the political sense.” 

2. The Entertainment Pilm for Juvenile Audiences (p. 8) 

This was published in 1950. An appendix contains lists of films arranged by 
countries. Seventeen nations are included and the United States list of films is 
twice the length of the Russian or the Czechoslovakian. Of the 33 Czech films 
listed, 11 were produced before the Communist coup, 4 in 1948 (the year of the 
coup) and 12 have no date. 

The next group of publications are quoted to indicate UNESCO’s interference 
in American school systems. The following comments are relevant. 


1. UNESCO today 


The quote here merely mentions teaching about UNESCO and international 
understanding. There is no reference whatever to world government. 
2, The UNESCO Story 

“UNESCO in the Schools” is an unfortunate heading for this section. Read- 
ing will show that it is merely an account by several teachers of their efforts to 
arouse interest in other parts of the world and to teach their classes something 
about UNESCO as a part of the modern world. One of the obligations of the 
United States as a member of the UN is to teach about the UN system in its 
schools. It is not true that 50 pages of this publication are devoted to examples 
of UNESCO in the schools. 


3. A Junior High School Looks at UNESCO 


It is alleged that the entire publication “is devoted to showing how the 
UNESCO program was carried out in the Alice Deal Junior High School.” Ac- 
tually, this pamphlet is an account of an investigation which one English class 
carried out on UNESCO and its values. The following quote is illustrative: 

“Since most of the group were internationalists, the instructor became an isola- 
tionist for the sake of argument. He brought up every argument against 
UNESCO and international organizations ever offered by the most bitter isola- 
tionist * * * The boys and girls worked overtime to bolster their arguments. 
They heckled their parents for material, they haunted the library to find answers 
to their instructor’s stubborn comments, they read everything they could lay their 
hands on” (p. 6). 


4. Teaching about the United Nations in the Schools and Colleges of the United 


States in 1950 and 1951 
This report was prepared by HEW for the UN and is on teaching about the UN, 
not UNESCO. 
3d. The Development of International Understanding Through Primary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
Only the title is given here. Is the Legion against teaching international 
understanding? 
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6. Youth and UNESCO 

The three authors are suspect, apparently, because they got material for the 
book while on a trip sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace while Alger Hiss was its president. 

Actually, Alger Hiss offered his resignation from the endowment in December 
of 1948. Moreover, according to testimony taken in 1952 by the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations, Hiss actually discharged the duties 
of president only during the period of February 1947—August 1948. The grant 
was made to the three authors in the spring of 1949, long after Hiss’ active con- 
uection with the Endowuient ended. Even if Hiss had been head of the Carnegie 
Endowment at the time of the study, the question of how this reflected on the 
authors is unanswered. 

Endowments of sponsorships involved a grant of $5,000. It was made not to 
the individuals concerned but to three organizations: the United States National 
Student Association, The Youth Division of the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, and the American Association of International Relations Clubs. 

As for the figure of $200 million, it was not channeled through UNESCO or 
the Commission. The funds, in every case, were voluntary contributions chan- 
neled through the voluntary organizations involved, as they saw fit, and used for 
the repuilding of school systems in Europe after World War Il. The publication 
only says that UNESCO “can help to stimulate contributions.” The meaning 
differs sharply from Wagner’s statement that UNESCO was able to stimulate 
contributions. 

Mr. Harpy. I conclude with a word of deep appreciation to you and 
the members of your committee for your courtesy to me and for the 
willingness of the Congress to afford time for a hearing on this subject 
of UNESCO. Iam grateful that we have public officials in the coun- 
try who will listen to a controversial question—and UNESCO is and 
alw ays will be a controversial question because it involves matters of 
men’sminds. Iam grateful that you have had this hearing. I cannot 
help but believe that the last problem I described to you in my testi- 
mony of securing better understanding of what U NESCO is all about, 
will be greatly served by the publication of the report of your commit- 
tee. You call the shots the way yousee them. I haveno fear of the out- 
come, based upon, again, the personal experiences of this American 
working intimately in the organization to see what contribution he 
could make toward his country’s welfare in this very delicate area. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. a 

Mr. Carnanan. We appreciate your coming and we will give the 
committee members a chance to ask any fur ther questions they might 
have in mind. 

Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in one part of this 
letter. It says: 

You will notice that these returns showed that no UNESCO materials were in 
use in the schools of these 82 American cities; that if any educational materials 
put out by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


to teach world citizenship for world government were in use in the schools * * *, 
such use was unknown * * * 





Is there any material put out by UNESCO that teaches world citizen- 
ship for world government ? 

Mr. Harpy. There are not, sir, with the exception of the traditional 
reference to the quotations from the pamphlet Toward World Under- 
standing, about which we have had testimony and there has been put 
into the record a documentary explanation of those pamphlets. If 
you wish it again for the record I will be glad to supply it. 

(The information on Toward World Understanding is in the ap- 
pendix at p. 729.) 
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Mr. Harpy. I know of none. In my experience in reading the doc- 
uments I have come across none. 

I observed at the conference in Montevideo a most intense interest in 
each country’s right and prerogative, and there has been no effort to 
merge into a world ¢ itizenship. 

My experience has been when people I have met in this organization 
talk about world citizenship they are talking from the point of view 
of an educator, or a sociologist who wants people to develop a sense 
of world-mindedness, that they are citizens in the larger sense, that 
they have neighbors to the north, south, east and west. 

It never enters their minds—those that I have met and those I have 
questioned—that they want to abolish national governments and 
merge into one government and in that sense have the word “citizen- 
ship” used. But I think there is a lot of room for misinterpretation, 
purely on semantics. 

Mr. Merrow. I want to compliment you on the lucidity and the 
logic of the statement you have presented to the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockti. | have no questions. 

1 would merely join Mr. Merrow in his compliment of the witness. 
It has been very interesting and fine testimony. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I have ee Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate your courtesy, sir, not only for coming down and talk 
ing to us and reporting to us inal you know firsthand—we are al 
ways glad to hear from people who have been working at a project 
and know what the *y are talking about, rather than just theorizing. 
Actually, you honor us more than we—you, in your coming and shar- 
ing with us your information. 

Mr. Carnanan. Again, we thank you coming. 

I submit for the record a statement by the American Veterans 
Committee. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE (AVC) 


The purpose of this brief statement is to point out one important but often 
overlooked fact: The existence of international organizations at the govern- 
mental level (such as the United Nations and the specialized agencies) appears 
to be an important element in encouraging the development and effective func- 
tioning of international organizations at the private level. 

Such nongovernmental international organizations play the same valuable role 
in helping to build a better world that nongovernmental national and local or 
ganizations play in creating better communities in the United States. 

Far from supplanting private international groups, the United Nations seems 
to have given them new recognition and stature. Thus world understanding is 
strengthened as are the democratic values of a society in which private groups 
may flourish. 

As an example of the way the UN and its agencies have assisted the develop 
ment of a private organization, we point to the World Veterans Federation of 
which the American Veterans Committee is an active member. 

Founded less than 6 years ago by veteran leaders from 5 countries, the WVF 
now has 129 member associations in 35 countries with a membership of 19% 
million ex-servicemen. Thus an amazing sense of unity is being forged among 
men ard women many of whom scarcely ten years ago were fighting each other. 

There are many reasons for the rapid growth of the WVF but we wish to 
emphasize that one of them has been the encouragement and cooperation given 
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by the United Nations family of intergovernmental organizations. An enormous 
program of aid in rehabilitating disabled veterans has grown up all over the 
world. In Solo, Indonesia, for example, there is a rehabilitation center sponsored 
jointly by the UN, the Colombo Plan, and the WVF. A joint UN-WVF team of 
experts mans the Bombay Rehabilitation Center. With the ILO, an international 
seminar in the placement of handicapped workers has been held. 

A similar training course on rehabilitation methods has been the fruit of 
WVF cooperation with the WHO. 

Outside the rehabilitation field, there was, for example, 2 years ago the inter- 
national nongovernmental conference on discrimination. This pioneer confer- 
ence was serviced by the UN but a WVF delegate was its chairman and represen- 
tatives came from scores of other private international organizations. 

These brief instances are only a few of a great many, all of which point to an 
important conclusion which we hope this subcommittee will carefully note: that 
international organizations among governments give invaluable and probably 
otherwise unobtainable support and impetus to the development of private inter- 
national organizations. The UN, indirectly but effectively, can thus take credit 
for building many bonds of people-to-people friendship around the world. 


Mr. CarnaHANn. The committee will stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 


Niet. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


MONDAY, JULY 2, 1956 


Houser or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON Forricn AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MovEMENTS, 
Washington, ).C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:50 a. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. The committee will come to order. The hearing 
this morning is in further study of the specialized agencies of the 
U.N. 

We have as our first witness this morning Mr. Athelstan Spilhaus, 
dean of the Institute of Technology, University of Minnesota, and 
United States member of the UNESCO Executive Board. 

We are delighted to have you, Dean Spilhaus. You may proceed 
as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF ATHELSTAN SPILHAUS, DEAN, INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; ALSO UNITED 
STATES MEMBER, UNESCO EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Mr. Sprnuavs. Thank you, sir. I thought if it would be helpful 
to the work of the committee, I would touch on perh: ups three aspects 
of the problem first, and then answer whatever questions you may 
have, or indeed, if you wish to break in at any time, that I hope you 
will do so. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you. We will feel free to ask you questions 
at any time. 

Mr. Srinuaus. I feel perhaps I should start by telling you who I 
am. I am dean of the Institute of Technology at the University of 
Minnesota, and I am by calling a professor of meteorology and ocean- 
ography, because I am an oceanographer and spend the summers on 
Cape Cod at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, whence I 

ime to this meeting. 

| became interested in UNESCO only compar atively recently. |! 
was asked to be a delegate to the Worl | Conference in Montevideo 
in 1954, and I have been engaged in UNESCO work since that time. 

Prior to that, I have had Souiiile able interest and experience 1) 
international matters, but primarily in scientific international af 
fairs. Prior to 1954 I have been a United States represent: ative at 
numerous international conferences, such as the meetings of the Inter- 
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national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics in Oslo in 1948 and in 
Rome in 1954. Aree 

As a representative to the Pacific Science Association I was sent to 
New Zealand in 1949 and to Manila in 1953. I was sent by the United 
States to the Union of South Africa in 1947 as an adviser to the South 
African Government to reestablish their weather service. 

Mr. Carnanan. As you know, Mrs. Bolton brought us a mighty 
fine report on her studies in Africa last year. We are delighted to 
have Mrs. Bolton with us this morning. 

Mr. Sprteaus. I was actually born in South Africa and brought up 
there in my early years. I have been in this country since 1931. 

I have been at three United States universities in my career. First 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Then I started the 
department of meteorology and oceanography at New York Univer- 
sity: then I became dean of the Institute of Technology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

I think the second thing that I wanted to touch on was to explain 
the workings of the Executive Board of UNESCO and the duties of 
the United States representative; finally I thought I might talk about 
the substantive aspects of the program of UNESCO, and because | 
am a scientist I think T will choose examples from its work in science. 

In the Montevideo conference in 1954 the United States headed a 
resolution to make the members of the Executive Board of UNESCO 
responsible to their governments. Prior to that time the members of 
the Executive Board were elected by name and were, you might say, 
free-wheeling individuals. 

We took the view, and I think quite properly, that in an interna- 
tional organization of this kind there must be greater responsibility, 
and this resolution was passed in the Montevideo conference. 

Mrs. Botton. What year was that? 

Mr. Sprtnavs. In November 1954. 

Mr. Carnaian. Previous to that time what was the status of the 
Executive Board? They were responsible to whom ? 

Mr. Spr.naus. To themselves. Perhaps it will help if I describe 
the method of election. The governments prior to that time, and in- 
deed now, still officially appoint the delegations which are approved 
by you gentlemen. 

Then one of the delegates of our country and other countries 1s 
designated as the nominee of his country for the Executive Board. 
He is elected by name. Prior to 1954, once he was elected he repre- 
sented himself. However, after 1954, there was a change. I was 
elected at the Montevideo conference by the 60 or 70 nations who were 
there. I therefore represented the United States on the Executive 
Board. I also have to bear in mind that I am elected by the 70 na- 
tions and have to pay some regard to th» wishes of the majority. 

But since 1954 the United States representative works closely with 
the State Department as well as with our National Commission, so 
that the responsibility of Government is taken care of. 

TI might say that within the Executive Board there were a lot of 
holdovers from other countries who were somewhat reluctant to ac- 
cept this new responsibility to their governments. 

In the first meeting of the Executive Board after this change, in 
the spring of 1955, in Paris, there was some considerable discussion 
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about this new responsibility to government. The United States was 
at first somewhat. in the minority in defending the position that on 
anything that had a governmental or pofitical aspect I had to check 
hack to Washington. 

In the spring of 1955, in the first Executive Board meeting—there 
are 22 nations on the Executive Board—there was some reluctance 
on the part of the holdovers to accept this new responsibility to gov 
ernments. But we have observed in subsequent meetings that there 
has gradually been a realization of the validity of this new concept. 

I think the Board as a whole is acting in a more responsible fashion. 
[ notice a steady improvement as time goes on. 

Mr. CarnaHan. How are the 22 nations that have membership on 
the Executive Board selected ? 

Mr. Srinunaus. At the World Conference which takes place every 
2 years, the last being in Montevideo in November 1954, each nation 
that wishes places a name of one of its delegates in nomination- 
Perhaps at Montivedeo there were 50 nations who nominated people— 
then there is an election by name. 

The election takes place at the World Conference and 22 people by 
vote are elected. I think that I got 65 votes out of 66 possible in 
Montevideo, not because of my name but because of the United States. 
That is the way in which they are selected. 

I am sure that our people can give you the complete list of the 
nations that presently are on the Executive Board, if you wish. 

Mr. Merrow. Isn’t that an increase in number ? 

Mr. Sprtuavs. Yes, sir. That was increased by two, I think, at 
Montevideo. 

Mr. Merrow. I think it started out with 18, didn’t it. as I reeall, 
and then increased to 22 ? 

Mr. Spituavs. I think it was increased to 20 and then to 22, as more 
nations joined. It stands at 22 at the present time. 

Mr. Carnanan. The change, which requires the members of the 
Executive Board to be responsible to their governments—was that re- 
sponsibility definitely prescribed in the resolution ? 

Mr. Spinnaus. Yes, sir, it is in the UNESCO constitution now. 

Mr. Merrow. Have you provided a list for the record of the present 
members of the Executive Board? I am wondering about their dis 
tribution. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. You will provide that for the record—or have you 
a list. there ? 7 

Mr. Spinnaus. Yes, I have a list. It might be interesting to reac 
the countries that are represented : The Chairman is from India; Vice 
Chairman from Italy, and a Vice Chairman from Uruguay. The other 
members are Egypt, Netherlands, Brazil, Spain, Cuba, Japan, Indo- 
nesia, France, Thailand, Lebanon, Ecuador, Liberia, Denmark, Iran. 
the German Federal Republic, Pakistan, U.S. S. R., the United States 
of America, and the United Kingdom. 

Mr. LeCompte. That is a list of what? 

Mr. Sri.navus. These are a list of the 22 countries who have repre- 
sentatives elected to the Executive Board of UNESCO. 

: lhe Executive Board is charged with carrying out the program of 
UNESCO during the interim periods between World Conferences. 
Mr. Carnanan. And the individual name is on the list? 
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Mr. Srituavs. Yes, they are on the list. 

Mr. Carnanuan. Would you like to have that submitted for the 
record ? 

Mr. Merrow. I think that would be fine. 

Mr. Carnanan. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at p. 702.) 

Mr. Merrow. How often does the Board meet ? 

Mr. Spr.naus. The Board met last year on three occasions. This 
year the Board will meet on three occasions. Our view in the United 
States, and the view I have taken on the Board, is to try to cut down 
the number of meetings of the Executive Board, to shorten the pro- 
ceedings of the Board and to make it a more businesslike procedure. 
This, as you all know, is a difficult thing to do. 

Mr. LeComere. What is Dr. Evans’ position ? 

Mr. SprrHavus. He is an international civil servant as Director Gen- 
eral of UNESCO. 

Mr. LeComrre. He is not a member of the Board? 

Mr. Spmnavus. No. He sits with the Board whenever the Board 
meets. The Board essentially gives policy guidance to Dr. Evans and 
his associates in these interim periods. 

Mr. LeCompte. He is a full-time member? Members of the Board 
are not employed full time in their capacity as such? 

Mr. Srmnavs. That is right. I am a professor at the University 
of Minnesota and lead my normal life. 

Mr. Merrow. Does the Board make recommendations to the General 
Conference on the programs 

Mr. Spitnavs. The Board in conjunction with the Director General 
and his staff tries to prepare the work and recommendations for the 
General Conference. 

I am leaving at the end of this week for a Board meeting in Paris. 
The work of this Board meeting will be to prepare the work for the 
General Conference that will be held in New Delhi in November. 

Mr. Merrow. Does the General Conference in general accept the 
recommendations of the Board as to agenda and questions that have 
to be discussed as to policy, and so on? 

Mr. Spmznavs. I think in general it does, although at the past Gen- 
eral Conference many of us were dissatisfied by the number of times 
we had to go over and over questions, 

They would go through the Board, then they go through committee, 
and they would be hashed out again in the General Conference. We 
are trying to shorten this up. We are trying to have the Board come 
forward with a plan of work for the General Conference so that the 
General Conference may be more efficient, vou might say. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Bolton, we seem to be quizzing the gentleman 
us we goalong. Do you have any questions at this time ? 

Mrs. Bouton. Not at thismoment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. The Board recognizes the problem of UNESCO scat- 
tering its energies and is trying to do something about it ? 

Mr. Sprnavs. Yes. I think there is a great improvement in that. 
UNESCO was trying to do everything for everybody with very little. 

We have taken the view that we should hammer all the time for 
UNESCO to pick a few good substantive objectives and emphasize 
those. 
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We have now in the program that will be presented to the General 
Conference in New Delhi what we call major projects, which the Board 
is recommending, so that we can use our small resources on a few 
things that look to be really good. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. How imany of the major projects are there? 

Mr. SprtHavs. I can’t say how many will actually be recommended 
in New Delhi. There were four proposed. Whether the resources will 
be enough to take care of these 4 major projects or whether they will 
be cut down to 2 or 3 I can’t say. 

Mrs. Botton. What kind of things would they be? You need not 
be too specific. 

Mr. SprtHaus. I hope my colleagues here will check me on this. If 
my memory serves me right, one major project is an East-West cultural 
exchange, by which is meant Asian-Western exchange to provide un- 
derstanding between Western people and Asian people. 

Another is the arid zone project, which is an effort to coordinate sei- 
entific work to make the arid zones more habitable, as in parts of our 
own country and in the Arab countries and others; this is a project of 
major concern. 

I believe there is a third major project on providing reading mate- 
rials for new literates. Fundamental education, the extension of pri- 
mary education in Latin America, is the fourth. 

Mrs. Bouton. Has that always been one of the projects ? 

Mr. Sprumavs. It has always been a prime objective in UNESCO. 
Fundamental education, like so many of the UNESCO things, is 
something that must be shortened down to that which reasonably can 
be accomplished. 

That is what I devote my efforts to in the Board, to get them to 
shorten the objectives and not wander vaguely over the field. 

Mr. CarnAHAN. Would you care to give us a brief statement of what 
you consider to be fundamental education, for the record ? 

Mr. Sprtwavs. Yes. I think that could best be done by taking some 
examples of what I think are good efforts that UNESCO has accom- 
plished in fundamental education. 

They have at the request of some countries, notably some countries 
in Latin America and in southeast Asia, sent experts, for instance, to 
try to show those countries how they may improve their science teach- 
ing. I take science because I know about it. 

Tn several cases this has been extraordinarily successful. A man 
went down to Peru and showed them how by using simple little things 
like ink wells and a bit of cotton for a Bunsen burner, and very in- 
expensive things, they could essentially put together an elementary 
chemistry laboratory at very little cost, to let these countries help 
themselves. 

A science teacher went down to southeast Asia, one of the countries 
in the southeast, and showed them how they could put together appa- 
ratus for demonstrating elementary laws of physics, with bits of bam- 
a and materials that were easily at hand, so they can lift themselves 

by their own efforts, using their own materials. 

I think those two examples were very good examples of how a little 
mony can be used to do a good deal in fundamental education. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN . Dean Spilhaus, Congressman Judd just came in. 

Mr. Jupp. It is nice to have you here with us. 
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Mr. Carnauan. I think you have something in common. 

Mr. Merrow. Taking the scientific field, for instance, or any of those 
assigned to UNESCO, where an expert has gone into a country and 
taught them techniques, methods, and so forth, do you think that the 
country then through its education department, if it has one, or through 
its government, is “likel to allocate more money to go out and hire 
its own experts so that UNESCO doesn’t pay for it after that? 

Mr. Spmmavs. I don’t have specific experience to make a statement 
on that. I did visit Peru, and I know that the efforts in Peru are being 
carried on by their own educational organization. Such efforts to 
make an impact though I don’t say it will do so in every case. 

Another example: In February I was in Korea and I saw the print- 
ing plant which UNESCO started in Korea to produce elementary- 
school textbooks. I was very much impressed with this effort. They 
had no books for their schools. This textbook plant is dedicated to 
producing textbooks for primary education. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. This was merely the physical properties of a print- 
ing plant? 

Mr. Sprumavs. Yes. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Would you have any information on the collection 
of the materials that go into the textbooks? Who writes the material? 

Mr. SpriuwAvs. I suppose the Koreans write them, probably with 
help from a UNESCO field expert, as they have one expert in Korea. 

The kind of things I saw were elementary picture books with flowers 
and pictures of animals and the dog-cat-flower thing that we see 
in our elementary textbooks. 

Mr. Merrow. If through the stimulation of UNESCO much more 
of that sort of thing would come about, it would serve a very great 
value, would it not? 

Mr. Spemtuavs. Yes. I believe these are the constructive things 
UNESCO does. And by taking these things that have proven to be 
good and concentrating on them, I think UNESCO increases its value. 

Mr. Carnanan. Dr. Spilhaus, are we interfering with your state 
ment that you want to present ? 

Mr. Sertuavs. No, sir, I want to give you whatever you want to 
know, and the questions bring it out very well. 

I have mentioned this arid zone project. I think this, too, is an 
example of a very good thing. In many countries of the world, and 
particularly in our own country, we have an arid zone problem. We 
have serious problems of water shortage in the Southwest, which are 
the same problems that are in North Africa, on the west coast of 
South America, where they have deserts, the southwestern part of 
Africa, the Australian desert; this arid zone problem is shared i 
many parts of the world. 

All nations that have arid sections have some scientists working 
on the problem. Of course, UNESCO with its small resources doesn't 
attempt to actually do research in the arid zones, but what it can do is 
provide international moneys to see that there is an exchange of the 
information between the various scientists. 

I know, for example, that in my own field they have done a lot of 
work on the utilization of dew in Israel. They have a severe water 
shortage but they have a heavy dewfall. This, of course, is quite 
common in many deserts, that you get a heavy dewfall. If you could 
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somehow utilize this dew rather than let it evaporate when the scorch- 
ing sun comes up the next morning, it might make those parts more 
habitable. 

So, at UNESCO’s instigation we have had meetings on the arid 
zone where there has been a sharing of information. Notably there 
was a meeting in our Southwest recently. 

I am trying to explain how these small funds that UNESCO has 
at its disposal can be used to be effective. 

Another example is in this International Geophysical Year that you 
have all, I am sure, heard a lot about, This is a tremendous coopera- 
tive scientific effort. I think something like 55 nations are cooperating 
in it now. 

Mrs. Bouron. Would you mind telling us what it is? 

Mr. Spruiavs. It is a concerted effort to understand the physics of 
our earth, our environment, a study of the oceans, of the Antarctic, 
of the upper atmosphere, of the solar radiation that comes in, extra 
terrestrial influences. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Was this study originated by UNESCO? 

Mr. Seituavs. It originated among the private scientists. Then the 
various nations pay for their own parts of the program. 

For instance, the United States has authorized the expenditure of 
over $20 million for the International Geophysical Year. But this 
money that the various nations put into their own programs cannot 
be used for the international exchange. 

Essentially, in a geophysics project, where you have to study the 
whole world, exchange is important. The ionosphere doesn’t recognize 
political boundaries. The oceans belong to nobody. The storms and 
hurricanes that we want to study are essentially such that they must 
be studied on a basis of an exchange of world information. 

What UNESCO does is to provide a small, tiny sum, a few thou- 
sands of dollars, to establish an international secretariat for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. This essentially has to be international 
money because we would be unhappy to see our own funds spent for 
an international secretariat, I am sure, and so would other countries. 
So UNESCO is the catalyst that enables this scientific information to 
be put to the best use. 

I think those are a few examples of what I consider the best pro- 
grams of UNESCO. There are many things in UNESCO which we 
do not support, that we vigorously oppose. We oppose vigorously 
efforts to do little jobs all over the world that don’t show too much 
promise. We oppose the idea of UNESCO being a pork barrel into 
which the 74 nations’ hands go, and the money is dissipated without 
doing much good. 

We support the kind of project in UNESCO which serves the ma- 
jority of the countries. We support a project which can be useful to 
& number of countries, not just a project that will help an individual 
country. 

Mr. Merrow. Does the Board have anything to do with the alloca- 
tion of the funds it receives from the United Nations for technical 
purposes ? 

Mr. Spmuavus. Yes. The Board discusses this in preparation for 
the general conference. 
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Mr. Merrow. Do you think that allocation of money for technical 
aid from the U. N. technical assistance program is a good thing in re- 
spect to this organization ? 

Mr. Srernavs. Yes; I do. I think the funds that have been allo- 
cated in that way have been used reasonably well; not perfectly, but 
reasonably well. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you see any evidence of an attempt on the part of, 
shall we say, the parent organization, the U. N., to influence the ex- 
penditures of these funds in a political manner? 

Mr. Srrmnavs. There has been one example of where these funds 
have been expended in a bad fashion that I know of. This was dis- 
cussed by myself and by the representative of the United Kingdom at 
the last executive board meeting, and I don’t think it will occur again. 

This was a question where certain funds were in blocked currencies 
and a UNESCO project which should have been an international one 
involving many nations and many experts from many nations became 
essentially a bilateral program. 

This is a very dangerous thing. This is a bad case. These are the 
kinds of things that I, as the United States representative on the 
Board, have to watch and oppose and see that they don’t occur again. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you want to say, in your opinion, whether more 
money should be spent on téchnical assistance through the channels of 
the U. N. or keep it more within the agencies? Should we allocate 
more money to the U. N. Technical Board and have it distributed in 
that way to these organizations? 

Mr. SprnHaAvs. Do you mean, sir, that instead of giving it directly 
to UNESCO 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. SritHavs. I wouldn’t like to give an opinion on that. I don’t 
think I am familiar enough with the U. N. technical aid to give an 
opinion. 

Mr. Carnauan. Does anyone have any questions? If you like, I 
will be happy to go around. 

Mrs. Botron. I am just listening with the greatest possible interest. 

Mr. Merrow. We have to consider that. constantly. There is a 
divergence of opinion. That is why I brought it up. I am glad to 
hear you say that by and large the funds are expended to an advantage, 
certainly, 

Mr. Sprtnavs. By and large I think the funds that come to 
UNESCO are spent to advantage. Technical aid is a very difficult 
think to control, as I have seen it in UNESCO. It does become a 
sort of pot into which every nation wants its share. That is a little 
difficult to control consistently with the policy of concentrating on 
major projects. 

Mr. Merrow. I wish you would expand a little on this cultural 
exchange between Asia and the Western World because that gets into 
quite a field. 

What do you envision along that line ? 

Mr. Spitnavs. I think this is a very important thing. Perhaps I 
could back up and say that this February I was sent on very short 
notice to head a delegation to Japan, to a meeting which was called 
at the invitation of the Japanese National Commission on UNESCO. 

It was essentially a meeting where 22 Asian countries were meet- 
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ing in Japan to discuss and share experiences of building their own 
national Commissions. 

The U. 8. S. R. sent a very large delegation to Japan, headed by 
their vice minister of culture, and they attempted there right at the 
outset to establish themselves as a true Asiatic nation and to : dominate 
the conference a little bit. 

[ had to use all the efforts I could to counteract this. 

We succeeded in keeping the conference to what I think it should 
have been, in other words, keeping it to the core Asian nations. 

I said that the United States had no wish at this conference to 
hold office, that we were there to be helpful and we thought the offi- 
cers of the conference should be from the core of the Asian nations. 
This was accepted. 

The delegation of the U. S. S. R. was using this conference as a 
device to dominate these Asian countries. This is the thing that we 
have to continually counteract. 

There are two sides to UNESCO. There are the substantive things 
[ have been talking about; there also are important international polit- 
ical aspects which come up from time to time. I would say that half 
of my job is to identify such efforts and aspects. 

Then to come to the Asian- Western project, it seems to me in order 
to counter this kind of effort from the U. 8. 8S. R. we need to have a 
positive program to increase understanding between the Asian coun- 
tries and our own country and our friends in the West. 

A start was made on this recently at the invitation of the United 
States National Commission. About 10 cultural leaders from Asian 
and Southeast Asian countries visited the United States. 

I had the opportunity to meet with them in Minnesota. I think 
that from my observation these people who came were not all com- 
pletely friendly to the United States. From my observation I think 
they went away more friendly and with a better understanding of us 
than they had when they came. 

If this kind of thing can be multiplied in some way, I think it will 
be a positive program. That is the vague objective of this Asian- 
Western cultural exchange. 

You continually find the criticism of these countries in Asia. Even 
those that are friendly with us, say, “You give us all this help. We 
appreciate the material help. But many of your people are unwilling 
or unable to accept values from our countries.” 

I think that it is terribly important that while we give material help 
to these countries we develop an attitude to accept cultural values from 
them, and that we genuinely accept something from them so they feel 
they are not the recipients of charity but that there is some form of 
real exchange that thus preserves their respect. 

Mr, Mennow, Am I correct in concluding from what you have said 
that the U. S. S. R. made an attempt to dominate the conference, that 
the thing we have to watch is an attempt on the part of the U.S. S. R. 
and their associates to use the cultural exchange as a vehicle for 
spreading their ideas in the West ? 

Mr. Spruwavs. That is correct. What we mean by East-West ex- 
change is Asian-Western exchange. We don’t want it to get into the 
East-West exchange which was discussed by the four ministers. 
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Mr. Merrow. In other words, the West has to get into a position that 
on a cultural exchange basis they can show the value of their philoso- 
phy and not let the other take over ? 

Mr. Spruuuavus. Yes, we must show the value of our philosophy and 
accept good values of their philosophy. It is a two-way street, I 
think. The vice minister of culture who headed the Soviet delegation 
to Japan is an art historian. I think he is an able art historian. [ 
met him again in Spain and he is knowledgeable about art. This in- 
dicates to me that they hope (they were going around in Japan ad- 
miring the culture) to gain respect from these Asian countries by mak- 
ing a concerted effort to admire and accept the real cultural values 
that exist there. 

I think we must not do the same in the sense of an outward “show,” 
but that we must genuinely be willing to accept values from the Orient. 

Mrs. Boiron. May I go off the record, please ? 

Mr. Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Bolton ? 

Mrs. Bouron. No. Everything has been answered. I think it is 
very interesting, Dean. You have given us a lively picture of 
UNESCO. I feel strongly relieved that you represent your Govern- 
ment init. I think it has been long overdue. 

Mr. Spizuavs. I think there is one other question that has come up 
in this committee, although I haven’t read any of the testimony. I am 
completely unprepared. I just came down from Cape Cod to tell you 
whatever you wanted to know that I could. 

There was one thing that was mentioned. I think this committee 


has asked why isn’t UNESCO more pro-West. I would like to speak 
to that. I think if you read the charter and examine the objectives of 
UNESCO, free flow of information, human rights and so forth, that 
UNESCO is essentially prowestern in its objectives. 

In working in the correct fashion toward these objectives it is essen- 
ov anti-Communist. This is the way I look at it. These things 


can be perverted, of course. But if UNESCO’s objectives are pur- 
sued in good faith, it is essentially pro-West because it is for the same 
things that we are for. 

Of course, we can’t always get our view to prevail among 75 nations, 
but the objectives are our objectives. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte, do you have any questions? 

Mr. LeComprr. No. I deeply appreciate your statement. You 
have given me a little better idea of it. I haven’t any questions. _ 

Mr. SprzHavs. I am just reminded of one example, a resolution in 
Montevideo. The Russians introduced a resolution about the flow of 
information and as they worded it first, it was essentially directed 
against us, against our broadcasts of information, and so forth. 

This rebounded on them because in conference we changed this reso- 
lution around so it essentially came out for the free flow of informa- 
tion in line with UNESCO’s objective. 

That is the way which, if the real objectives are kept in mind, they 
are pro-Western, in our opinion. . 

Mr. Merrow. And the resolution was carried ? 

Mr. Spriuavus. It was a curious resolution as it came out. The 
U.S. S. R. and the United States were joint sponsors of a resolution 
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on the free flow of information. It was an attempt to pervert 
UNESCO’s objective, but it was brought in line. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Merrow, do you have further questions! 

Mr. Merrow. No; I think the testimony is excellent. I appreciate 
the statements that were made very much. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always good to see you 
again, sir, and to have the benefit of your experience and suggestions. 

Mr. SprHavs. It is nice to see you, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. I am a little disappointed that you didn’t feel quite 
qualified or in a position to speak on the question asked by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire about whether in the long run it is better 
for UNESCO and the achievement of its objectives to have most of its 
finances come through direct payments from member nations or, per- 
haps more technically correct, assessments from the legislative body 
of UNESCO; or through contributions from the various nations to 
the U. N. expanded technical assistance program, which then makes 
its own allocations to UNESCO, WHO, ILO, FAO, and the other 
specialized agencies. I think this is one of the questions that is work- 
ing up to a head where a decision is going to have to be made. 

I respect your feeling that you are not now in a position to comment 
on it. But, because you know more about this than we do, you are 
working with it all the time, and because we and others have great 
confidence in you, I wish, sir, you would work on it and someday 
give us the benefit of your judgment. 

As I recall, the Soviet Union originally joined these organizations 
and then refused to pay its assessments and didn’t contribute directly 
to the organization, whose own legislative body could control its poli- 
cies and its operations. But when the U.N. set up the ETAP and the 
expanded program, then the Soviets came along with contributions 
toit. 

I saw something in the paper in the last 24 hours about somebody 
saying that he hoped we could find a way to give our aid through the 
United Nations so it wouldn’t be suspect, and so on. 

Of course, the Kremlin also wants to give funds through the United 
Nations so it won’t be suspect. But it gives rubles which have to be 
spent in its area and pretty much under its control. On devious mat- 
ters it is generally much more clever than we are. We are not partic- 
ularly skilled in subterfuge; our long suit is directness. 

There is increasing opposition, I think, to giving through ETAP 
because of the recognition that the United Nations is not only an 
organization for developing friendship and good will and understand- 
ing, but it has become an instrument or an arena in the greatest power 
struggle in the world’s history. 

It will be too bad if these specialized organizations, which ought to 
be kept on the highest levels get pulled down into the arena where they 
are pawns in this power struggle. 

I am not wholly clear in my own mind. I have talked to any num- 
ber.of people who have raised the same groping doubts I have ex- 
pressed here. 

Mr. Sprumavs. I have the same doubts, Mr. Judd. If I were to give 
an opinion right now, I think I would say that no advantage is gained 
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by these funds coming through the cumbersome mechanism of the 
U.N. 

I think they would be better spent or as well spent, the UNESCO 
portion, and with less cumbersome machinery and with a closer look 
at the ideals of UNESCO if they came directly to UNESCO. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the direction in which, as the subcommittee 
knows, I have been leaning, because UNESCO might lose its genuine 
independence. It is now getting 60 percent of its income through the 
U.N. political mechanism and 40 percent by assessments on its mem- 
bers. What does that mean? It means it is bound to become more and 
more subservient to the overall political mechanism that furnishes most 
of its funds rather than a free agent able to carry out its own objectives, 
as I see it. 

Mr. Sprtwavs. I would agree with you. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Have you had association with specialized agencies 
other than UNESCO that you would care to comment on ? 

Mr. Srrtuavs. No, I have not. My association with UNESCO is 
my first relationship with any of the United Nations agencies. 

I keep closely in touch with Mr. Lodge. I usually call in and see 
him either on the way over to an Executive Board meeting or on the 
way back to exchange the ideas because there are many things in 
common and we like to keep our work coordinated. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions or further comments? 

Mr. Jupp. There is a comment I would like to make, stimulated by 
what Mr. Spilhaus has said, in which I certainly agree: namely, that 
basically UNESCO is on the side of the West because the values it sets 
forth are the values that came from the West. 

I was impressed by a thing that I heard Dr. Charles Malik, Am- 
bassador of Lebanon, say. He said that when they had the confer- 
ence in Paris, I believe, to draw up a human rights convention, they 
spent the first 6 months trying to decide what a human being is, be- 
cause the West has one idea of what a human being is and the Com- 
munist world has a different idea. What isman? What is his nature? 

One believes he is a child of God, precious in his own right ; the other 
is that he is an economic animal. “So,” he said, “how could we decide 
what the human rights are that governments must protect, the rights 
that a human being by his nature should be entitled to, until we decide 
what a human being is.” 

I never before thought quite how deeply that fundamental question 
goes. Every one of those basic rights that UNESCO stands on comes 
out of the western conviction that man is more than just a smart 
animal, that he has something different in his nature, which the Com- 
munists in both theory and practice deny. 

T think that is a strong point. We don’t have to label it all the time, 
we don’t have to wave the flag, but what UNESCO is trying to do is by 
its very nature to further and get more people to understand and live 
by the human values that the West stands for. 

That is not a question ; that is just a comment. 

Mr. Spriuuavs. There is one other remark that I might perhaps 
make. I have, through working in UNESCO’ become increasingly 
conscious of its importance, not only from the substantive things it 
does but from another point of view. 

One hears the remark from many of the nations that are friendly 
to us, the representatives will sometimes make the remark, “Well, the 
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United States puts great emphasis on international political relations 
and on international economic relations, but you don’t put correspond- 
ing emphasis on international intellectual and cultural relations.” 

So, for this reason I think we should have strong United States 
representation on UNESCO to show these countries that we are not 
merely politically and economically oriented, that we have deep in- 
terest in intellectual and cultural relations internationally. 

Mr. Merrow. This leads me to say one thing more. I was very glad 
to hear your evaluation of UNESCO as being pro-West. 

But in its work and its deliberations, in your opinion, has it pressed 
vigorously enough for the acceptance and the spread of these ideas 
which experienc e has shown to be the best ? 

Mr: Sprtuaus. When you say, “Has UNESCO pressed,” it is diffi- 
cult to answer that. Do you mean has the full time-secretariat of 
UNESCO pressed for it or has the World Conference pressed for these 
ideas and its Board? I would say the answer is that the World Con- 
ference, the majority of the countries in the World Conference and 
the majority of the members of the Executive Board do press vigor- 
ously for these ideas. 

The seer retariat follows policy which is laid down for them by the 
member countries. 

Mr. Merrow. It doesn’t drag-its feet on this matter, does it, or 
does it ? 

Mr. Spitnaus. Like every secretariat, we are not happy with every- 
thing it does. It is one of the things you ha ave to accept in-an interna- 
tional secretariat. 

I think with the increased vigor and responsibility of the Execu- 
tive Board we can increasingly direct the Secretariat. 

Mr. Merrow. That isfine. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Jupp. This may not be the proper place to raise this question. 
It may have been taken up elsewhere although I am not aware of it: 
One of the criticisms that. was leveled at UNESCO some years ago was 
that some of its workers understandably became sort of frustrated in 
their attempts to deal with ideas; that they are.less tangible, less im- 
mediate, than dams or dynamos, and therefore UNESCO was getting 
more and more into medical and various welfare programs. 

At one time I recall there was a story, I believe it was from Haiti, at 
least some smaller country in the Caribbean area, that had four inter- 
national organizations carrying on medical programs at one time, the 
OAS, UNESCO, WHO, and UNICEF. 

Obviously, they needed either to be better coordinated or some needed 
todrop out. I think that particular situation has been corrected. But 
is that trend increasing or is it receding ? 

Mr. Sprumavs. I think it is receding. There is.always a tendency 
in UNESCO, as I said earlier, for some of the countries to want 
UNESCO to do everything for everybody. 

We, and I say this. as.the United States representative,-carefully 
watch to see that there is no overlap. 

Recently, in the Madrid meeting, I again opposed UNESCO going 
into research on cancer, This i is not UNESCO’s field. Nobody can be 
against eancer research, but it is not UNESCO’s field. 

With the tiny sums that, UNESCO has, it should not embark on that. 
That is the kind of thing that is the function of WHO. UNESCO 
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has a tendency perhaps to go into some research on foodstuffs. This is 
not UNESCO’s function. This is FAO. But UNESCO’s function is 
to develop basic marine research, which lays the scientific groundwork 
for fisheries and FAO’s business. 

It is a continual effort we make to keep UNESCO to the basic fields 
and to leave to the other agencies the food business, and so on. 

Mr. Jupp. Roughly, the same contrast that you find between pure 
science and applied science ? 

Mr. Srrunavs. That is right. There is no sharp cutoff, but we are 
aware of this problem. I assure you we watch it all the time. 

Mrs. Botton. Do you feel it is UNESCO’s business to study the 
radioactiveness of the sea after they dump things into it? Isn’t that 
rather basic, as to what it does to the water, fish, and human beings 
who eat from it? 

Mr. Sprtuavs. This has been a long struggle in UNESCO. Some 
of the nations who are somewhat unfriendly to us have used this moni- 
toring of radioactivity as a propaganda device, you might say, to show 
up the United States as being inhuman and not worrying about this. 

We have had to constantly counter this thing. Particularly in 
Tokyo the U. S. S. R. brought in a resolution for the unconditional 
banning of all nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. I had to counter 
that. I countered it by simply saying that UNESCO is no forum to 
discuss any aspect of disarmament, although everyone knows that we 
in the United States are interested in having discussions about dis- 
armament in the proper forums but not in UNESCO. 

On the other hand, in Madrid, realizing that UNESCO could not 
stay completely out of all aspects of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, which can be a boon to many nations, we attempted to draw up 
a constructive program of where UNESCO does fit into the atomic 
energy picture. 

The places where we think it fits is that we think UNESCO should 
properly concern itself with the rapid exchange of isotopes for medical 
purposes, for example. These short-lived things that may be held up 
by customs barriers. If UNESCO could find a way to expedite ex- 
change of isotopes, it is in its proper field. And if it can devote 
itself to proper, sound education on atomic energy, the knowledge that 
will dispel fear and breed uses of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
those are UNESCO's fields. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. If there are no further questions or comments, 
again we express our appreciation to you, Dr. Spilhaus, for spending 
the morning with us. 

Mr. Sprumavs. TI enjoyed it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We have with us Mrs. Alexander Stewart of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

You may proceed as you wish. Do you have a prepared statement?! 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALEXANDER STEWART, WOMEN’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Stewart. Yes, I have a prepared statement. Mr. Chairman 
and members of the Subcommittee on International Organizations and 
Movements of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, I am presenting 
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this statement for Mrs. Caroline Biddle Malin, a member of the na- 
tional board of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom and the observer at the United Nations for the United States 
Section of the league. Our legislative office is at 214 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D. C. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, founded 
in 1915 by Jane Adams, is one of the nongovernmental organizations 
which, under article 71 of the United Nations Charter, was granted 
consultative status with the Social and Economic Council. We also 
have this status with the following specialized agencies: UNESCO, 
UNICEF, and FAO. 

We have an international observer at the United Nations in New 
York, a representative in Paris when the UNESCO meets, and in 
San FAO, and also in Geneva where our international office is 
located. 

At our annual meeting held at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, June 
14-18, 1956, a statement of principles and policies for 1956-58 was 
adopted. Among the international policies was included the follow- 
ing one on the United Nations: 


Since 1915 the league has stood for a strong international organization func- 
tioning democratically within the framework of law as essential to lasting peace. 
It supports the United Nations as a stage of such an organization. The effective- 
ness of the United Nations will depend on the willingness of nations to use it 
and to limit sovereignty when it is necessary for international cooperation and 
the welfare and security of all mankind. 

The primary function of the United Nations in its present stage is to provide 
an instrument for the expression and development of a world public opinion 
transcending and mediating the interests of particular nations or blocs. The 
existing facilities for peaceful change must be used to the fullest—mediation, 
negotiation, conciliation, and judicial review—thus leading to the eventual de- 
velopment of world law, replacing force in the settlement of disputes * * *. 

The league urges the governments to give greater support to the Economic and 
Social Council and the specialized agencies dedicated to removing the causes of 
human misery—poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance. The extension of their 
services combined with the provision of needed capital through international 
agencies, would not only aid in raising the standard of living of mankind, but also 
provide valuable experience in international cooperation. 


Also included was this section on international economic develop- 
ment : 


The low economic status of vast areas of the world results in human suffering 
as well as in serious international problems. We therefore support an interna- 
tional program of mutual assistance which takes account of the magnitude and 
long-term nature of the problem and is free of power politics. While we appre- 
ciate the value of national and private programs of economic development in- 
itiated by individual states and private enterprise, we believe such programs 
carried on through the United Nations and its specialized agencies are preferable, 
since they furnish adequate safeguards against economic exploitation, lessen 
fear of imperialistic aims or military commitments, and inspire the confidence 
essential to achieve peaceful development. 

Economie crises and despair often drive people to the remedies offered by 
totalitarianism while economic and social welfare provides greater opportunity 
to develop democratic institutions based on the recognition of human rights. 

Economic health of all nations depends upon free interchange of goods without 
consideration of political differences. The free flow of goods is one of the best 
means toward international cooperation and world stability. 

Disarmament will free the resources needed to further these economic goals, 
but a substantial start must not wait while disarmament is being negotiated. 


In view of the continuous efforts of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom to work for the establishment of an 
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economic and social system that would serve the need of all rather 


than a few, we are glad to encourage the fullest support possible of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies as they serve these ends. 

The specialized agencies of the United Nations are based on the an- 
cient philosophy of helping one another. They are not a handout from 
the haves to the have-nots but an attempt to tackle the scourge of star- 
ration, disease, and ignorance on a world scale. 

One of the causes of failure of the League of Nations was the at- 
tempt to settle political problems without much concern for social and 
economic improvement. This was the reason that the framers of the 
United Nations set up the Economic and Social Council and the spe- 
cialized agencies to work directly with the people. 

One of the U. N. activities that shows great progress in the 10 years 
is the work of the World Health Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in eradicating disease of plants and animals as 
well as human beings. With the rapid transportation of planes and 
ships and the frequent movement of peoples, disease knows no bounda- 
ries. The control of epidemics and pests depends on international 
cooperation. 

As the debilitating diseases are conquered, the poverty-stricken peo- 
ple of the less developed countries will have some hope of raising their 
level of living and thus will have more incentive to increase their eco- 
nomic production. In the community centers established by the spe- 
cialized agencies in the villages, the people are shown how they can 
grow better crops, eat more nourishing food, care for their babies, 
improve their water supply and build roads. 

The various agencies plan their projects together under the direc- 
tion of the Technical Assistance Board. They weigh the values of 
immediate relief needs in comparison with the longtime developments. 
They do not go into a country until the government asks for aid. One 
of the signs of the success of the program has been the increasing 
demand for assistance from countries which with their growing na- 
tionalism were originally skeptical of any outsider. As the govern- 
ment requesting aid must guarantee to supply a portion of the mate- 
rials, labor and finance, the waste and overhead is cut and the projects 
have a better chance of being continued by the people themselves with 
the support of the government after the experts leave. 

One of the disappointments in our point 4 program has been the 
lack of appreciation for tractors and American methods and ideas. 
We are too removed from the underdeveloped lands to understand the 
people. The advantage of the United Nations program is that it can 
call a specialist from a country only one step ahead of the need of 
another. This man can take the people of a village where they are and 
can lead them forward slowly. The Afghan farmer is not ready for 
a reaper but he can be shown the advantage of a scythe over a sickle. 

The pool of experts established by the Technical Assistance Board 
can be used all over the world. Over 400 have been working in south- 
east Asia in the last 5 years while many others are in the Near East, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Our Western experts are in demand from those more advanced 
countries who are beginning to industralize and want to avoid the 
agonies of an industrial revolution. Our American know-how is a 
great asset to these countries if it can be received without misgivings 
about American control. Working through the United Nations dem- 
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onstrates further that America does not deserve the reputation for 
materialism and self-interest too often assigned to it. 

Another field of assistance in which Americans can influence the 
development of new countries is in public administration. Govern- 
ments recently run by colonial governors, now find too few of their 
natives capable of assuming administrative responsibilities. They are 
asking experts to advise them on reorganization of governmental serv- 
ices and training. An American has gone to Egypt to advise on taxa- 
tion. Another went to Jordan to establish the Institute of Public 
Administration. A school of accountancy was started in Libya. A 
number of Latin American countries have asked for experts in this 
field so that a school of public administration for Central America 
was established in Costa Rica and Brazil. The knowledge gained by 
these experts is valuable to the Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment in deciding where financial aid can best be utilized. 

No country need accept an expert from any nation whose political 
motives are feared. Persons working in these areas ca be ambassa- 
dors of good will and democracy while working with the people on an 
economic or social problem. The United Nations for millions of people 
means the flag over the health station, the label on a box of drugs, the 
sign on the jeep or truck bringing advisers to show them how to help 
themselves. 

The work of the specialized agencies is in the American tradition. 
The sense of responsibility for the welfare of others goes beyond our 
own borders. We know that a stable government depends on stable 
economic and social conditions. The United States should give strong 
support to this attempt to solve world problems with world action, in 
cooperation with others. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
urges the members of this committee to give the fullest support in 
interest, understanding, and action, through authorization of any ap- 
propriations needed to enable these agencies to operate effectively, both 
in short-term and long-range programs, in their many different 
spheres. 

Mr. CarnaHwan. Mrs. Stewart, we are delighted to have you with us 
this morning. Are there any questions? 

Mrs. Bouron. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. It seems to 
me we seldom have as considerate a witness. Thank you, Mrs. Stewart, 
for assuming that we remember some of the things that we have been 
told many times. That does not always happen to us. We are in the 
midst of the final weeks of the session and it is always a complicated 
moment. 

I deeply appreciate the clarity of this statement and your great 
consideration for the time. 

Mrs. Stewart. Thank you. It has been a pleasure to work with 
you, Mrs. Bolton, on many things. I especially remember our days 
working together on UNICEF 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there other questions f ? 

Mr. Jupp. Just one question. On page 2, the first paragraph after 
the quotation, I wish sometime when you have time, Mrs. Stewart, you 
would help us out by describing for us the “economic and social sys- 
tem that would serve the need of all rather than a few.” I have been 
groping for that all my life, “the establishment of an economic and 
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social system that would serve the need of all rather than a few.” I 
wish I knew just what that economic and social system is. Maybe 
you want to comment on it now. 

One system has certain advantages but it has certain disadvantages. 
The next system is strong at the place where the other one is weak, 
and weak where the other one is strong. I have never been able to 
make up my mind. 

Mrs. Stewart. I think that is a good question. I shail certainly 
try to work out a more detailed statement to bring you. We have 
thought of it in terms of a general principle of trying ‘to get the good 
things from each system. We realize it is a long-range goal. 

Frequently we would say, and I am sure that many C ongressmen, 
including yourself have, that in working for the good of all mankind, 
which is one of our goals, we should try to take as many steps as pos- 
sible that will lead toward the improvement of systems here and 
around the world so that they will serve the needs of the greatest 
number of persons. 

Mr. Jupp. It brings up the point, of course, that in the last analysis 
the means determines the end. I have seen so many programs carried 
out by people of the highest motivation and complete sincerity and 
unselfishness, but which nevertheless didn’t achieve the desired ob- 
jective and sometimes did more harm than good because they just 
weren’t wise. Their methods were wrong. What are the means that 
will achieve the objectives that we agree on so thoroughly? Legisla- 
tion comes before us: a bill says that it is a bill to improve education or 
to eliminate river pollution, or to take better care of veterans, or to pro- 
vide medical research, or to give us greater national defense. The 
statement of purpose in the bill is wonderful. But it still has to use 
the right means or it may defeat rather than obtain the objectives. 

Mrs. Bouron. Is it possible to find anyone who would be wise with 
all the peoples of the world? They are in such different degrees of 
evolution. Some would work well in one place and some in another. 

Mrs. Srewarr. No, I don’t believe it would be possible to have a 
uniform method. I think there is value in having the different cul- 
tures and customs. I think our intention was to indicate the widest 
representation and the thought of the most people. Being an inter- 
national organization, we have, of course, a v: riety of viewpoints and 
systems in the various countries. 

I agree one has to be extremely careful about the means, and our 
organization has tried to do that as it has stood through the years for 
the democratic process, of using democratic methods. We have also 
worked, as I indicated in the first part, to encourage mediation, ne- 
gotiation, conciliation and judicial review for peaceful changes, in 
trying to bring about those changes that are necessary to make the 
world a place in which there can be peace and freedom for everyone. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions or comments 4 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I want to join Mrs. Bolton in ex- 
pressing appreciation for the consideration the witness has given and 
to compliment you upon the fine statement you have presented. 

There is one question in view of what is said on page 3 of this state- 
ment. Are we to understand that the organization you represent 
favors the spending of more funds through the Technical Assistance 
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Board of the United Nations rather than in the other direction, by 
direct appropriations to the agencies / 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. we have generally taken that position. We 
have, and as you probably have observed, are always encouraging 
more efforts through the United Nations. While we recognize the 
value of certain bilateral programs, we have encouraged their channel- 
ing as much as possible through the United Nations. 

Mr. Merrow. That is under constant study by your organization, I 
suppose ? 

Mrs. Stewart. We try to keep abreast. Our observers send us re- 
ports. I know Mrs. Gladys Walser, our international consultant, 
talked with you at the U.N. I had that privilege briefly when I was at 
the U. N. We also have our representatives in Paris and Geneva and 
Rome sending us reports. 

I am leaving in 2 weeks to go to London to our international con- 
gress, Which will be held in Birmingham, England. We expect repre- 
sentatives from a good many countries, including Japan and India. 
We will discuss together many of these things and will have reports 
from our international observers. We will make a number of state- 
ments and plans for the work of our organization during the next 3 
years. We havea congress every 3 years. 

Mr. Carnanan. If there are no further questions or comments, again 
we thank you, Mrs. Stewart, for being with us this morning. 

I have a letter from Mrs. Francis P. Douglas, congressional seecre- 
tary, League of Women Voters, submitting a statement for the record. 
Without objection, Mrs, Douglas’ letter and the statement will be made 
a part of the record. 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1956. 
Hon, A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 


tedain Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
Foreign Affairs Committec, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CARNAHAN: Mrs. Lee has asked me to send you the enclosed state- 
ment by the League of Women Voters of the United States in support of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. She hopes that it may be included in 
the record of the hearings now being held by your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. FrRANcIS P. Dovetas, 
Congressional Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES IN SUPPORT 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The League of Women Voters supports United States membership in the spe- 
cialized agencies as an essential part of the United Nations system. 

This position is a natural outcome of our belief in the cooperative way of solvy- 
ing problems that arise as a result of our living together with other sovereign 
nations in a world made suddenly one by modern technology. As we find our- 
Selves in effect next-door neighbors of Burma and Indonesia, of Chile and Egypt, 
we discover that their problems are our problems; that the solution of our prob- 
lems requires their cooperation; and that the solution of their problems becomes 
a necessary precondition for our own enduring welfare. 

In 1945, we urged full participation by the United States in the planning of a 
world organization to combine the efforts of all peoples toward solving the urgent 
problems as a result of war, of poverty, of disease, and of economic stagnation. 

As the United Nations took shape and the charter was submitted to the na 
tions, we urged United States membership in the new organization, and rejoiced 
when the Senate ratified the charter by an overwhelming vote. 
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We recognized the specialized agencies as an essential part of the United Na- 
tions system, because they represented the means by which the member states 
sought to deal constructively and cooperatively with certain age-old sources of 
discontent and trouble: poverty, disease, and ignorance. Though these enemies 
of human happiness seem less threatening to us than some other countries, 
we did not conclude that they were no concern of ours. Two world wars had 
taught us that no nation, however fortunate, can escape the ravages of the con- 
flicts war helps to produce; no distances, however vast, can separate us from its 
effects. 

We watched with interest and concern as United States delegations began par- 
ticipating, one after another, in implementing the programs of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization, the World Health Organization, UNESCO, and the other 
agencies to which were assigned these intricate problems. The progress they 
have made in the brief decade of their existence has given ample ground for the 
hope that they can become a great force for human betterment throughout the 
world. 

We are prepared to grant the possibility of better performance in all of the 
specialized agencies. ‘This does not, however, shake our fundamental conviction 
that it is in the interest of the United States to belong to these organizations, to 
participate fully in their work, and to accept our share of responsibility when 
things go wrong. The success of any cooperative venture depends ultimately 
upon the wholehearted, single-minded support which each partner is prepared to 
give to that effort, and the more powerful and influential the partner, the more 
crucial is the need for his support. 

The best evidence that these agencies can be made to serve the ends we seek 
is the dramatic success of the U. N. expanded technical assistance program, at- 
tested to by disinterested observers in many parts of the world. 

This program, which is financed on a modest scale by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of 72 nations, was conceived as a joint attack by the several agencies upon 
tasks requiring the combined skills and resources of all. It has responded to 
requests for help from 92 countries and territories, and has contributed impres- 
sively to the strides which the less developed areas of the world are making on 
the long road to education, health, and productivity. 

Other witnesses have described to this committee the concrete accomplishments 
of these programs. It is our intent only to point to them as clear demonstra- 
tions of the kind of results that can be achieved when the resources of mankind 
are put to work with imagination and skill on an international basis. The 
League of Women Voters has consistently given its support to legislation author- 
izing and providing funds for the United States contribution to these programs, 
and has done all it can to promote public understanding and support of them. 
We believe that it is through such long-range measures to help nations meet the 
human needs of their people that the United Nations can contribute most effec- 
tively to the peace and prosperity of all of us. 

A recent survey of press coverage devoted to the economic and social work of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies indicates that more information 
is needed. The League of Women Voters believes that better public understand- 
ing of the work of the specialized agencies is necessary to stimulate greater 
United States leadership in these agencies. 

At its recent national convention in Chicago (April 30 to May 4, 1956), 1,081 
delegates, representing over 70 percent of the 1,000 local leagues throughout the 
country, and 85 percent of its 126,000 individual members, unanimously reaf- 
firmed their support of the United Nations and singled out the specialized agen- 
cies as one of the areas in which they would like to carry out their year-round 
efforts to promote better “public understanding.” The League of Women Voters 
would like to express its appreciation to this committee for its efforts to examine 
the work of these agencies and bring the facts before the American people. We 
urge that these hearings and the committee report be made available as soon as 
possible. 


(Whereupon, at 12:03 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 


STATEMENT By Hon. EArt L. Butz, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MARKETING AND 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURE, ON THE Fo0Op AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
U.N. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization is a specialized agency of the United 
Nations system. It has its own constitution, governing body, and is separately 
financed. It is linked to the U. N. and other international agencies by coopera- 
tive agreements. These agreements make possible joint action on mutual inter- 
national problems and provide for a concentration of technical knowledge. The 
Soviet bloc countries are not members of the PAO. 

FAO was established 10 years ago as an international specialized agency to 
deal with the food, fiber, and farming probiems of the world. Today 72 nations 
are members of the FAO, subscribing to a program which embraces the following 
objectives : 

(1) Raising of the levels of living and nutrition. 

(2) Assessing physical resources quantitatively and qualitatively and the 
physical possibilities for increasing and improving products. 

(3) Increasing the quantity, quality, and efficiency of production. 

(4) Securing improvements in the distribution and consumption of pro- 
duction toward the goal of improved human well-being. 

(5) Educating producers, distributors, and consumers in the adoption 
of rational and progressive methods. 

To carry out these aims, FAO’s activities are centered mainly in three fields: 
(1) collecting, analyzing, and disseminating information on food, agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; (2) promoting through national and international action 
ways and means for putting to use facts and scientific methods; and (3) furnisb- 
ing technical assistance requested by member countries. 

The last FAO Conference (held in Rome, November 4-26, 1955) adopted a 
budgetary level of $6,600,000 for 1956 and $6,800,000 for 1957. The 1955 budget 
was $6,000,000. 

FAO has taken real leadership in stimulating and aiding government, particu- 
larly those of underdeveloped countries, in recovering from the disastrous effect 
of World War II on agricultural conditions. By 1954 the world’s food produc- 
tion per capita was somewhat above the prewar average in spite of a rapid 
increase in population. Excluding the Communist bloe of countries, total pro- 
duction was about 25 percent higher than it had been either before the war began 
or after it closed. FAO has assisted governments in bringing about conditions 
that made such an increase in farm production possible, particularly in the 
battle to overcome lack of technical knowledge in underdeveloped countries where 
starvation and malnutrition are still a problem. 

As a result of improvements over the past 10 years, emergency famine relief 
is no longer a critical problem. The issues to which FAO is now giving first 
attention relate to means of increasing consumption in accordance with produc- 
tion to relieve the emergence of surpluses; increasing world trade in agricultural 
products; attacking chronic malnutrition; and raising the low level of farm 
income in relation to incomes in other occupations. Adjusting production to 
consumer demand involves attempts to introduce some elasticity into the natural 
rigidity of production patterns. 

Regular FAO programs fall into five broad categories which correspond at the 
operational level to the divisions of agriculture, economics, fisheries, nutrition, 
and forestry. In addition to FAO’s regular programs, it participates in the U. N. 
expanded technical assistance program, which was established in 1950 pursu- 
ant to a resolution of the U. N. General Assembly in 1949. FAO coordinates 
its activities, where necessary to avoid duplication and waste, with various 
agencies, such as the U. N., WHO, ILO, and with various bilateral programs, such 
as the United States ICA. 
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The regular program work of the five FAO divisions furnishes a framework for 
and the leadership of the expanded technical assistance program, which in 
1956 will use within this specialized agency an estimated $8 million. 


Agriculture 


The Division of Agriculture is the largest of the five program divisions of 
FAO. Its responsibilities cover the entire fields of plant and animal production, 
land and water use, rural welfare, and agricultural extension and education. 

The most direct contributions of the Division of Agriculture are made through 
the technical assistance program under the leadership of the regular staff of FAO. 
One of the important measures has been providing assistance in the engineering 
and development of irrigation systems, particularly in southern Asia. The 
utilization of the Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers to supply irrigation water 
in East Pakistan has been assisted by FAO for several years. Work is now pro- 
ceeding on a pilot area of 230,000 acres there. The recurrent famines of the 
past which have developed in this section and the low levels of consumption make 
the full utilization of the area very important. 

Expert guidance is essential in order to avoid soil deterioration from salinity 
and waterlogging. Land-use specialists and salinity experts are helping in this 
field both in the Middle East and in Brazil and other Latin American countries. 
Earlier irrigation projects in previous decades had run into serious trouble 
through increased salinity in soils. 

While many underdeveloped countries are not yet ready for the full mechani- 
zation of agriculture, the improvement of handtools and animal-drawn equip- 
ment has been most helpful in simplifying many operations and increasing the 
food production per worker. 

In oriental regions where rice is the most important food, comprehensive and 
intensive programs of rice breeding for the development of better yielding 
varieties were started and are under way through the FAO sponsored Interna- 
tional Rice Commission. Through this Commission research information and 
results are exchanged for the mutual benefit of producing countries. 

Of particular interest to the United States is progress under FAO leadership 
in the control of livestock diseases. So long as rinderpest and foot-and-mouth 
disease are so widely prevalent in the Kastern Hemisphere it will continue to be 
difficult for North America to protect itself against accidental introduction of 
infection. FAO has assisted the governments of Ethiopia, Central America, and 
other African and Latin American countries in setting up laboratories for the 
production of vaccines and the organization of vaccination teams. Ethiopia, 
with a cattle population of between 15 and 20 million animals, has had practically 
no economic benefit from these cattle, owing to the prevalence of rinderpest. A 
program of mass vaccination of livestock is now in progress under the Ethiopian 
Government but with the technical guidance of FAO, with the aim not only of 
controlling outbreaks of this and other diseases but of eradicating them com- 
pletely from the country. 

FAO has also taken the leadership in aiding governments to prevent the inter- 
national spread of insect pests and plant diseases. The International Plant 
Protection Convention, a treaty to which some 39 countries have already agreed, 
provides for improved export certification and the development of more competent 
inspection methods in many countries. Heretofore, international trade and 
travel have constituted a never-ending threat that local pests and plant diseases 
might become widespread. In the Middle East, FAO is coordinating the work 
of some 20 countries in controlling the desert locust. Most of the expenses are 
being borne by the countries themselves, but the migratory nature of this insect 
makes the efforts of individual nations quite ineffective at times. Under the 
present plan of coordination, the locust-control resources of the entire region, 
including those in bilateral arrangements, may be directed to the control of local 
outbreaks in whichever country they occur. A particularly successful program of 
this type is now being conducted in Saudi Arabia and consideration is being 
given to the need for similar action in Ethiopia. These efforts during the past 5 
years have been so successful that practically no loss of food crops from locust 
activity has occurred during that period. 

The development of many local economies involves complementary products 
that are needed in North America. In Thailand, an FAO rubber-processing expert 
has been working on the introduction of higher yielding strains of rubber trees 
and improvements in the processing of latex and the reorganization of factories. 
In Ethiopia, an FAO expert has been advising on the production and marketing 
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of coffee. Recommendations indicate considerable possibilities for expansion in 
an area believed to be the original home of coffee. 

Silk production and weaving are important cottage industries in Asia, and 
silk technicians trained by FAO are assisting in the improvement of these 
industries in Burma and Pakistan. 

A pilot plant for the processing of tea is being installed in Iran under the super- 
vision of an FAO expert with the assistance of a United States bilateral program 
under the International Cooperation Administration. 

In accomplishing these services FAO starts with surveys, technical meetings, 
and conferences which result in the development of practicable plans adapted to 
the conditions of the area served. Experts are recruited from all over the 
world to give direct assistance to the local governments. Nationals of the 
countries being aided are then trained through seminars, in local educational 
institutions or through fellowships in the colleges and universities of other 
countries, including the United States. 

Many technical publications for the guidance of agricultural leaders have been 
published by FAO and these leaders are then able to help the residents of under- 
developed countries even in sections where literacy is so low that the direct use of 
bulletins and documents is impracticable. 


Economics and statistics 

The Economics and Statistics Division of FAO carries forward work in 
three fields: Statistics, economic analysis, and commodity intelligence. FAO’s 
statistical bulletins and yearbooks have found wide acceptance; its economic 
analysis work is finding application in connection with technical assistance 
projects as well as discussions of general agricultural policy, especially in 
guiding the selective expansion of agricultural production so as to increase con- 
sumption and so far as possible to avoid surpluses; and its commodity eco 
nomies work is related to many discussions of international commodity agree- 
ments or arrangements. 

The statistical activities of the Economics and Statistics Division are one 
of the basic cores of the FAO work program. Activities in this field carry 
forward the work originally started by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture which was one of the forerunners of the FAO itself. 

Activities in the statistical field include the regular release of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, giving the latest informa- 
tion on agricultural production, trade and prices, as well as articles on topics 
of current importance drawn from the economic analysis or commodity work of 
the Division. The Division also publishes yearbooks on food and agricultural 
statistics—both a Production and a Trade Yearbook which appear in alternate 
years. The statistical bulletin and the statistical yearbooks are widely used 
and are among the chief sources of international statistics relating to agri- 
culture and trade in farm products. 

The FAO also encourages participation in and serves as a focal point for 
planning world censuses of agriculture. Participation in world census of agri- 
culture for 1950 was much better than had been expected at the time pre- 
liminary plans were laid, due in large part to the fact that the Economics and 
Statistics Division did offer a convenient means of calling attention to the 
desirability of a census as well as assisting many countries in actually planning 
their schedules and work programs. Preparatory work for the 1960 world 
census of agriculture is now underway and the last FAO Conference au- 
thorized the Director General to go forward with the necessary preparatory 
work. 

The United States feels that the general economic analysis work of the 
Division is especially useful in two directions: First, some basic economic analy- 
sis is always desirable in connection with the planning and development of 
country technical assistance activities under the expanded technical assistance 
program. In addition, much the same kind of analysis is also useful both on 
a country basis and in connection with regional consultations and discussions 
as a means of implementing the selective expansion policy which was recom- 
mended by the seventh session of the FAO Conference in the fall of 1953. 

That is, with the rise of agricultural surpluses and resulting trade difficulties 
over the last several years, there has been a strong feeling within the FAO 
me mber nations that technical assistance and other agricultural activities 
within the underdeveloped nations should be directed chiefly toward thos« 
commodities or programs which result in increasing domestic consumption 
rather than further increasing the production of already surplus internationally 
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traded agricultural commodities. In many ways, the FAO can and does 
serve a most useful purpose in calling attention of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to their own nutritional and consumption problems. In this connection, 
the Economics and Statistics Division supplies the necessary staff work for 
regional consultations on the selective expansion of production and consump- 
tion which are held from time to time as well as meeting specific requests from 
member governments for technical assistance in formulating and improving 
their own individual plans for agricultural development. The staff also carries 
forward certain studies of agricultural price policies and their effect on farm 
incomes and production, studies relating to the financing of agricultural de- 
velopment, and is responsible for the preparation of a general review of the 
world food and agriculture situation for each FAO Conference, the state of 
food and agriculture. 

Some work is also done on country and regional marketing problems. The 
United States has felt that the problems of increasing marketing efficiency and 
reducing marketing costs need further emphasis within the FAO program. 
There was considerable discussion of the need for increasing emphasis on 
marketing work at the last FAO Conference, despite the recognition that this is 
a very difficult field. 

Work in the commodity field includes the preparation of a series of commodity 
reviews and outlook appraisals for several of the leading internationally traded 
farm commodities ; basic research work on the trends in production, trade, and 
consumption of commodities and studies of national agricultural policies; and 
supplying staff assistance to the Committee on Commodity Problems (made up 
of official representatives of 24 importing and exporting countries) and its 
consultative Subcommittee on Surplus Disposal. 

Although the United States is relatively well-informed with respect to sta- 
tistics and trade policies having to do with our chief export commodities, most 
of the other member nations of FAO maintain relatively small commodity 
staffs in their own governmental organizations and strongly support the mainte- 
nance of the commodity review and outlook work of the FAO. 

The United States participates in the Committee on Commodity Problems 
as well as discussions in its consultative Subcommittee on Surplus Disposal 
which is based in Washington. The surplus-disposal policies of the United 
States are subjected to critical discussions in these committees, as are the 
surplus disposal and trade policies of other nations. From our point of view, 
we believe that the overall committee and the consultative subcommittee serve 
as very useful forums and that the discussions have on occasion considerably 
eased international tensions. Specifically, these committees allow the United 
States representatives to indicate the kind of problems which we face and 
the kind of policies we propose to follow directly to representatives of other 
governments who are informed in the commodity trade field. This free and 
relatively frank interchange of commodity and trade information can lead to 
considerably better understanding than sometimes comes about through other 
sources. It should be emphasized that the Economics and Statistics Division’s 
functions in the commodity field are to carry forward statistical and analytical 
activities and to serve as a staff agency to intergovernmental committees rather 
than any determination of policy itself. 

In addition to its regular staff work, the Economics and Statistics Division 
works with member nations, requesting technical assistance on a considerable 
range of economic and statistical projects. In this connection, the United States 
is especially interested in the development of better agricultural statistics over 
the world generally. We feel that the FAO’s statistical services are very useful 
and also place a very high priority on technical-assistance projects to develop 
or improve agricultural statistics under the expanded technical-assistance 
program. 


Fisheries 


The Fisheries Division of FAO has made steady progress toward filling a great 
gap in international fishery knowledge and services. Before the advent of FAO, 
international cooperation and coordination in the compilation of fishery sta- 
tistics, and in the conduct of economic and technological research, were almost 
nonexistent. Only in fishery biology were there significant joint efforts toward 
solving mutual problems. In the 10 years since the Fisheries Division began its 
worldwide activities its efforts have induced nations to join in making available 
basic fishery production and trade statistics, to share technological knowledge, 
and to aid in initiating economic commodity studies for mutual benefit. 
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The Fisheries Division work is carried out by three Branches. There is one 
for Economics and Statistics, one for Technology, and one for Biology. In ad- 
dition, there is a small supervisory staff for the expanded technical assistance 
program in fisheries. The three Branches conduct activities under FAO’s regular 
program and also are required to do considerable technical backstopping for 
expanded technical assistance program personnel in the countries receiving this 
type of aid. 

The Eeonomics and Statistics Branch has made an excellent record in its field. 
Its Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics fills a definite need as the only publication 
of itstype. The yearbook has made international production and trade statistics 
much more current, reliable, and extensive. Asa result it has become a reference 
source of widely acknowledged value. It is particularly valuable to Federal 
agencies and those parts of our domestic fishing industry interested in foreign 
trade because, unlike agriculture, our fisheries are not served by attachés espe- 
cially assigned to foreign-fisheries reporting. 

The Branch also has underway a number of economic pilot studies in key coun- 
tries which give promise of being especially helpful. They cover such topics as 
government aid to the fisheries, the operation of fishery cooperatives, and the 
distribution and marketing of fishery products. They give every indication of 
adding substantially and authoritatively to the pitifully few volumes in these 
fields, and will benefit developed, as well as underdeveloped, countries. 

The Technology Branch is concerned with three special fields: fishing boats and 
harbors, fishing gear and fishing methods, and fish handling and processing. 
Workers in all these fields are greatly benefited by the Branch’s quarterly pub- 
lication, World Fisheries Abstracts. Tochnical articles are abstracted from all 
of the world’s fisheries and allied publications. The abstracts are printed in a 
unique form which permits either preservation in the volume or clipping out and 
transferring to a 3- by 5-inch card file. 

The Branch’s activities in the fishing-boat field culminated in the first Inter- 
national Fishing Boat Congress ever held, a meeting widely attended by repre- 
sentatives from our domestic fishing industry. The meeting was such an out- 
standing success that a commercial publisher issued the 70 papers presented in 
the form of a 650-page volume entitled “Fishing Boats of the World.” There is 
no question but that FAO’s activities in this field are stimulating changes in the 
concept of fishing-boat design. 

The work on fishing gear and methods appears equally promising. It has led 
to the scheduling of an International Fishing Gear and Methods Congress in 
1957 which undoubtedly wil}l duplicate the earlier success of the International 
Fishing Boat Congress. 

The Biology Branch is engaged in three basic activities. It maintains an 
up-to-date knowledge of the status of fisheries biology in the interest of facilitat- 
ing contacts between biologists and improving their programs. It promotes im- 
provement and standardization of terminology and methods and contributes pub- 
lications to the bibliographic program for fisheries biology. Also, it is engaged 
in a long-term project involving an assessment of the renewable fisheries 
resources of the world. 

The expanded technical assistance program in fisheries is progressing very 
satisfactorily judging by the uniformly favorable comments of the under- 
developed countries receiving this assistance. In many countries FAO has 
initiated a quick addition of protein to national diets by assisting in the develop- 
ment of inland fisheries and the expansion of marine fisheries. For example, 
with FAO assistance Turkey has built a laboratory and fitted out a survey ship. 
Instruction in the mechanization of native fishing craft has increased catches 
in India and Ceylon. Fish-pond construction has been stimulated in Haiti. And 
fish culture has become widely practiced by Thailand farmers who use a newly 
introduced and rapidly growing fish. 

Perhaps one reason the technical assistance projects stand up well under 
scrutiny is because the approach appears to be toward permanent and far- 
reaching developments rather than immediate spectacular effects. A valuable 
byproduct of the technical-assistance program is the relatively large and well- 
qualified body of fishery experts FAO has sought out and provided further 
training and experience while undertaking technical-assistance projects. 

As a part of its regular program FAO has encouraged the establishment of 
regional fishery councils in those areas where it appeared joint efforts toward 
solving mutual problems would be beneficial and similar international organi- 
zations did not exist. Councils have been established in the Indo-Pacific and 
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Mediterranean areas but a projected council in Latin America has never come 
into being, presumably because of a change in local interest. 

One of the few problems in FAO’s fisheries work is concerned with an erro- 
neous impression in a few parts of our domestic fishing industry that FAO’s 
ultimate aim is control and regulation of international fisheries, or that FAO 
is receptive to such an idea. The impression probably developed from men- 
tion of FAO in tentative recommendations of the International Law Commis- 
sion. Actually FAO has no authority to regulate fisheries, being purely an 
advisory body. 

In general, FAO serves the United States most significantly in the field of 
fisheries by attempting to achieve its primary objective of improving food con- 
sumption and raising standards of living throughout the world. Each success 
in this endeavor aids our domestic fisheries over a broad front. Specifically, 
however, FAO’s fishery activities are most useful to the United States in the 
form of the specialized publications mentioned previously, and in the provision 
of forums for the discussion of technical fishery problems which will benefit from 
international review and comments. FAO has also helped to maintain the 
orderly marketing of fishery products by stressing the development of local 
fisheries for local use rather than primarily for export. As these fisheries 
develop a major task then will be the teaching of conservation leading to the 
wisest utilization. 


Forestry 

The relatively primitive state of forestry over much of the world together 
with the growing needs for the many products of the forest, as well as for the 
protection of vital soil and water resources, is the challenge facing FAO’s for- 
estry program. To meet this challenge FAO has set up three broad objectives: 
(1) the formulation and implementation of sound forest and forest land-use 
policies, (2) expanded fovest production, and (3) improved knowledge of the 
economic aspects of forest production and the distribution and marketing of 
forest products. 

FAO’s Forestry Division consists of three branches—Forest Policy and Con- 
servation, Research and Technology, and Forest Economics. <A _ professional 
staff of some 35 persons gives direction and supervision to the Division’s pro- 
gram of work which has as its main activities: (1) sponsoring technical meetings 
and conferences to advance the knowledge of forestry, (2) sending out forestry 
technicians to the underdeveloped countries to bring to them the experience 
of the highly developed countries in the application of forestry policies and 
practices, (3) conducting training centers and field seminars which provide 
concentrated short-course training to persons largely from the underdeveloped 
eountries, (4) providing training fellowships which permit foresters from the 
underdeveloped countries to study and observe practices and techniques in coun- 
tries where forestry and the forest industries are well established, and (5) 
preparing and publishing technical forestry bulletins and reports dealing espe- 
cially with world forest and forest-products statistics, conditions, and practices. 

To facilitate servicing the forestry needs of its member countries, FAO has 
established four regional forestry commissions—Asia-Pacific, European, Near 
East, and Latin American. The United States is not a member of any of these. 
Technical assistance in forestry has tended to follow a regional pattern guided 
by policies laid down by the regional forestry commissions. The permanent 
operational machinery of the Forestry Division also includes a number of 
technical committees or panels which deal with wood chemistry, mechanical 
wood technology, tropical forestry, forest grazing and forestry equipment. 
The United States is a member of these committees. Through the work of 
these groups, which are made up of leading specialists in the various fields of 
forestry and range management, FAO provides the desired leadership in technical 
meetings and conferences. 

The Forestry Division’s technical assistance program currently employs some 
60 forestry and forest-range technicians on assignment to underdeveloped 
countries. United States teehnicians so engaged are gaining firsthand know!l- 
edge of world forestry conditions and problems which is advantageous in many 

yays to this country, both to the Government and to private industry interested 
in forestry or timber investments abroad. ‘The technical assistance program 
for forestry differs from those in the other FAO fields in that the largest num- 
ber of projects is in Latin America. The largest single project is with the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil for the development of the forest resources of the Amazon 
Valley. Another example is the logging and sawmill training center at Llan- 
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cacura, Chile, which has been under the directorship of a United States forester. 
In another part of the world, the Near East, FAO foresters are working in 
cooperation with the United States bilateral program in the establishments of 
a much-needed school for forest rangers. A United States forest products spe- 
cialist employed by FAO is assisting in organizing the work of a new forest 
products research laboratory in the Philippines. These few examples illustrate 
the wide variety of technical assistance extended by FAO to its member countries. 

The forestry training centers have proved to be very useful. There have 
been training centers on lumber grading (Mataya), mechanical logging (Philip- 
pines), pulp and paper (Argentina), range, pasture and fodder development 
(Turkey), a eucalyptus study tour (Australia), and cooperation with ICA in 
a short course in tropical forestry in Puerto Rico. Closely related to the pur- 
pose of the training centers is the sponsoring of fellowships for study of forestry, 
forest-products utilization and range management in the United States and 
other member countries. During 1954-55, FAO fellows came to the United States 
for study in such forestry fields as logging, afforestation and nursery practice, 
wood anatomy, pulp and paper and plywood manufacture, forestry research, 
sawmilling, and wood technology. 

FAO’s forestry work is generally best known and most useful to the United 
States forestry profession through its numerous technical publications. FAO 
has published the results of two surveys of World Forest Resources containing 
information which is helpful to the United States in gaging the world forest 
situation as it relates to future timber supplies and meeting the world’s needs 
for timber products. An outstanding effort is FAO’s Yearbook of Forest Prod- 
ucts Statistics which contains statistics on world production and trade in tim- 
ber products—a bulletin widely used by economists and analysts as well as by 
timber exporters and importers. FAO's series of Forestry and Forest Products 
Studies, since they deal mostly with forestry practices in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world, have been most helpful to United States foresters employed 
in technical assistance programs. Such bulletins as Tree Planting Practices for 
Arid Areas, Tree Seed Notes: Arid Areas and Humid Tropics, and Tropical 
Woods and Agricultural Residues as Sources of Pulp are illustrations of pub- 
lications in this series. 

FAO’s accomplishments in forestry may not be impressive in terms of addi- 
tional area under intensive forest management or new industrial plants with 
large production, but the groundwork is being laid for advancement in these 
lines. FAO undoubtedly has stimulated greater interest in forestry in many 
parts of the world, provided a new medium for cooperation among foresters of 
the member nations, and is supplying in increasing measure information and 
guidance aimed to speed up progress in the rational development and use of 
world forest resources. 


Nutrition 

Inasmuch as the major ultimate objective of FAO is the improvement of the 
nutrition and living levels of the people of the world, it is obvious that the 
science of nutrition and the principles of home economics should play important 
roles in defining these goals in practical terms. The program of FAO’s Nutrition 
Division falls under the following heads: 

(1) The study and appraisal of food consumption on a world, regional, and 
national basis, in order to assess the changes, and offer guidance to govern- 
ments in developing food production and supplies needed for satisfactory 
nutrition ; 

(2) The study and application of specific measures to improve the effective- 
ness of use of available food supplies through food conservation and food 
processing, the supplementary feeding of vulnerable groups, and education 
in nutrition ; 

(3) Direct assistance to governments as requested, in developing practical 
programs in nutrition and home economics. 

Backstopping these lines of direct action is the continuous study of world- 
wide developments in knowledge of physiological requirements for calories and 
nutrients, of nutritive values of food, of improved methods for assessing food 
consumption levels and requirements, and of developments in educational organi- 
zation and methods. 

: FAO is applying, and helping governments apply the science of nutrition with 
increasing effect and precision, in assessing food consumption, in formulating 
food policy, and in solving practical problems of food and nutrition. 
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Its work in food consumption and management involves two aspects—the 
study of food requirements from a nutritional standpoint and the comparison 
of requirements with prevailing levels of food consumption to determine the 
changes in food supplies needed to fulfill them. The Nutrition and Economics 
Divisions collaborate in establishing country food balance sheets. These data 
on national average food consumption, supplemented by information from dietary 
surveys of specific groups in the population, form the basis for developing sound 
food policies. The possibility of relating food policies to nutritional require- 
ments has increased over recent years with the easing of the world food situa- 
tion, and member countries have become increasingly interested in organizing 
their food and agriculture production in order to provide a higher level of nutri- 
tion. Consequently, the Nutrition Division has participated in conferences on 
the selective expansion of agricultural production and consumption not only in 
regional consultations in the Near East, the Far East, and Latin America, but in 
giving staff assistance to countries, as in Colombia where experts have been 
sent to assist in organizing dietry surveys and in advising on the establishment 
of food production programs to help supply the nutrition requirements of the 
population. 

The education of the consumer and the modification of food habits are an Im 
portant part of the effort to increase food supplies and raise levels of nutri 
tion. Because educational techniques must be adapted to the local environment, 
FAO has assisted in developing training courses for agricultural extension work- 
ers, home economists, nutritionists, and health and social welfare workers. For 
example, a seminar on health education and nutrition education was held in the 
Philippines in October 1955 in cooperation with WHO. Similarly, at the request 
of the French Government, a 3-month course for French, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Italian authorities in Africa south of the Sahara was organized and held 
in Marseilles late in 1955. The training of nationals helps governments to help 
themselves. 

FAO cooperates with WHO and UNICEF in the development of long-range 
programs for improving the feeding of children. Protein malnutrition is re- 
zvarded as one of the most serious problems of childhood in many countries where 
nutritious protein-rich foods suitable for child feeding are scarce. First atten- 
tion is given to the possibility of establishing an economic dairy industry. 
Where this promises only limited success, or as a stopgap measure, FAO provides 
food technologists to help countries develop the processing and household prepa- 
ration of staple foods, particularly of inexpensive protein-rich foods suitable for 
child feeding. FAO now is testing, in association with UNICEF, the use and 
acceptability of fish flour, an inexpensive food of high nutritive value, in a num- 
ber of centers in Lutin America, the Far East, and Africa. FAO is also collating 
iuformation on the nutritive value and utilization of other protein-rich foods 
which could contribute to the diet of certain countries, such as pulses, ground 
nut and cottonseed press cake, coconut preparations, and leaf protein concen- 
trates. In Indonesia, continuing assistance is being given in the production 
of soybean preparation for use in child feeding. 

Other examples of FAO's assistance in food technology includes the sending 
of a food-packaging expert to India to advise the Central Food Technological 
Research Institute in the setting up of a laboratory for research on packages and 
containers for food. Both producers and consumers in India would benefit from 
having unadulterated food of better quality offered for sale in more hygienic 
form and available throughout the year. Similarly, to reduce the wastage of 
perishable foods and to improve the year-round diet, FAO experts have been 
provided to Yugoslavia to advise on problems in their canning industry, and 
to help train local personnel. 

Many governments are demonstrating an increasing awareness and interest 
in home economics. Continuing assistance is being given to a number of gov- 
ernments in developing home economic curricula in educational institutions and 
in conducting inservice training courses for teachers, community workers, and 
the Extension Service. Home economics work in the Caribbean area, which 
arose from a detailed regional survey carried out in 1949, has been considerably 
expanded during the last 2 years. An FAO home economics officer has been 
assigned to the Caribbean Commission and is developing training courses in 
home economics in the yarious territories in cooperation with the metropolitan 
governments concerned. An FAO home economics officer took part in the agri- 
cultural extension training course held in Greece in 1954 for Extension person- 
nel from Cyprus, Greece, Israel, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. In 1955 home econ- 
omists participated in a training center on methods of agricultural extension 
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held in Holland; an agricultural extension training course for the Arab States; 
and a regional agricultural extension development center for the Far East. An 
intensive training course for women Extension workers was conducted in Cyprus 
in July 1955. A workshop on methods of introducing home economics will be 
held in the Far East in the fall of 1956. Because real improvement in nutrition 
and in levels of living depends largely on women in the home, such assistance 
from FAO in home economics education is helping expedite the utilization of 
home and family resources for better living. 

The budget increases for nutrition work in 1956 and 1957 will make possible 
some expansion in studies of food consumption and management, and in food 
technology. It will also make possible an additional regional officer for Latin 
America, and provide consultants for various aspects of the program, cooper- 
ative with UNICEF and WHO, for increasing the consumption of milk and 
other protein foods for improved child nytrition. 

Many nutritionists and economists in the United States have had the oppor- 
tunity to be of service through work assignments on behalf of FAO. Working in 
other countries has quickened their insight into some of our own problems. 
Working with leaders from other countries to mobilize existing information on 
nutrition and home economics for broad practical application has made them 
increasingly conscious of many specific needs for further research. These stim- 
ulating and enriching experiences make them more effective workers in our 
own country on our own problems. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD RY THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION ON 
EXPANDED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM OF UNITED NATIONS, JULY 
9, 1956 


National Farmers Union considers it most important, in the national interest, 
for the United States to continue its wholehearted support of and contribution 
to the expanded technical assistance program of the United Nations for which 
an appropriation is being requested of $15.5 million for the calendar vear of 1957. 
This would enable the United States Government to make a pledge toward a 
program which, we hope will reach $30 million as a result of contributions from 
over 75 countries. We believe that any reduction in the amount of the con- 
tribution of the United States, or any amendments which would alter or limit 
the nature of our contribution, would be disastrous to the program and would be 
against United States national interest. Our principal-reasons for supporting 
this program are: 

1. [1 ts multilateral.—This is the only portion of our much larger total foreign 
aid program which is genuinely multilateral. It therefore, stands as a symbol as 
well as a reality to those people of many lands who believe in the multilateral, 
U. ‘N.-way of doing business. Small as the program is, other countries are en- 
thusiastic about it because it is their program, to which they contribute not only 
funds but managing responsibilities, technical skills and personnel. To reduce 
or weaken or cripple our support in any way will be taken as a psychological as 
well as a monetary blow to the program by our friends overseas, and by those who 
would like to be our friends. 

2. Economic and social.—This program, in which the U. N. itself and 8 special- 
ized agencies participate is, in our view the key to the ultimate achievement of the 
objectives of all these agencies, namely the promotion of higher standards of living 
and well-being throughout the world. Economie and social development of this 
kind is essential, not only for economic and social reasons, but for political reasons 
as well. We do not believe that the objectives of the United Nations, or of the 
United States in regard to political stability and world peace can possibly be 
achieved without vast improvements in the living standards of the masses of 
peoples in underdeveloped areas of the world. The programs are, of course, 
far too small to make an appreciable dent on the world’s hunger, poverty, and 
disease. These programs should be greatly increased in size and scope as soon as 
Possible. But, they are fundamentally sound, they are going in the right direction 
and they are laying the groundwork of training and planning which can be built 
upon later. . Any diminution of these programs, or drastic revision would only 
serve to set back and weaken the good work already accomplished, and would 
throw doubt upon our intentions generally. 

3. United States leadership—The United States should keep the spiritual leader- 
ship which we gained when acting under the inspiration of President Truman’s 
famous point 4 speech we proposed this expanded program in the U. N. and 
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specialized agencies. However, the uncertainties of our appropriations process, 
including the disgraceful episode in 1954 when Congress disallowed the appropria- 
tion altogether has thrown doubt and confusion into the minds of other govern- 
ments and of the agencies as well. Our intentions are seriously questioned. We 
are viewed with suspicion if not outright anger and dismay. Instead of acting 
as a steady and moderating influence in the program, we show hesitation, doubt 
and fear. Other countries will, of course, continue to keep the program going 
without us, But if they do this in the face of declining United States contribu- 
tions and interest or in the face of unilateral and unreasonable demands, our 
leadership will, of course, wane. There are plenty of other countries, including 
the Soviets, which are more than willing to assume the leadership and the ideo- 
logical direction of the program if we wish to abdicate our influence to them. 

4. Long term.—The program has been going just long enough to demonstrate 
its soundness and validity, but not long enough to begin to achieve the purposes 
for which it was set up. This program is essentially one of teaching and demon- 
stration. New factories, cities, or harbors are not going to be built overnight. 
Arid lands do not become green in 1 year. Hundreds of millions of people will 
not be cured of malaria in 2 years or even 3 or 4. Age-old habits of tilling the 
soil or marketing fish are not changed in one United States fiscal year. An illiter- 
ate population cannot suddenly be taught to read instructions for assembling 
engines or vaccinating children. We have only begun to fight. Now is not the 
time to abandon the field, just as the problems are being identified, the experts 
are learning the terrain, the confidence of the populations is being won. This 
program takes faith, the same faith that medical and teaching missionaries have 
had for years, the same faith that our pioneers had when they plowed new lands 
or started new industries, the same faith that the scientists have when they work 
quietly in their laboratories searching for the virus that kills. Let us not have less 
faith in this great international healing experiment before it has hardly been 
started. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND FISCAL 


There are certain specific suggestions that have been made for changing the 
organization and administration of the program, which would involve giving up 
the contributions to a central fund for U. N. technical assistance and making 
separate appropriations to each participating agency separately. Given the 
complex, interrelated nature of economic development, with the interdependence 
between agricultural development, transportation, general economic and industrial 
development, health, and education, we doubt whether this proposal would have 
been sound, even at the beginning of the program in 1950. But in any case, 
we think it would be disastrous now to change the formula for contributions now 
in midstream. We see no reason why, with the present governing structures of 
each of the participating agencies, their autonomy in regard to the management 
of expanded technical assistance program funds cannot be preserved, and at fhe 
same time have the advantage of coordinated planning for economic development 
which comes with the present central fund to which so many countries are con- 
tributing for a common purpose. Although we are an agricultural organization 
and therefore especially interested in Food and Agriculture Organization, which 
is the U. N. agency concerned with agriculture, we think it is sheer folly to claim 
that that agency can or should attempt to carry on its activities in a vacuum and 
apart from the total effort of economic development by all the specialized agencies. 
In fact, agricultural development without reference to total economic development 
is just about the worst possible way in which to promote the welfare of the farmer 
or the consumer. 

Specifically, we would point out— 

(a) Each of the participating agencies has its own “regular’’ budget collected 
on an assessed basis, and spent under the direction of the agencies’ governing 
bodies. “We support the principle that, for these assessed budgets it is reasonable 
that no one government should contribute too large a share, for example some- 
where in the neighborhood of 33% percent. However, in programs such as 
expanded technical assistance program and some of the other special programs, 
the United States has rightly, we believe, contributed a somewhat larger pro- 
portion. This is essential to get these programs started, and we think it is 
picayupe.and niggardly, unworthy of a great country such as ours, to quibble 
about a contribution of $15 million which already represents a declining percentage 
of the total—a reduction from 60 to 50 percent. Certainly other governments 
would not assume 70 percent of these voluntary programs on an assessed basis 
at the present time. Therefore, to suggest that the United Nations program 
of technical assistance should be on the same basis of assessments as the regular 
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programs—is to suggest changes that will kill the program. Those who advocate 
such reductions should frankly say they wish to kill the expanded technical 
assistance program and not pose as friends of Food and Agriculture Organization 
or World Health Organization or the United Nations. 

(b) One of the great strengths of the United Nations’ approach is that contri- 
butions are made in many currencies, whereas the ‘‘regular’’ programs are financed 
by assessments paid in large proportions of ‘‘hard”’ currencies, usually dollars 
or Swiss francs, with limited amounts in French frances or lire, depending on the 
site of the agency. In the present state of international exchange difficulties it 
is fantastic to suggest that countries now contributing pesos, finnmarks, Thai 
batts, Dutch guilders, Indian rupees or dozens of other currencies, will even con- 
sider making contributions of the present magnitude required by this program in 
dollars, Swiss franes, or even sterling. To remove this incentive to contribute in 
local currencies is just another way of saying ‘‘kill the program.”’ 

(c) We realize that some organizations in this country claim that, as a result 
of the single fund and the administrative arrangements involving “country 
planning,’ ‘‘resident representatives’ and other coordinating procedures, the 
specialized agencies are being deprived of their autonomy and have no control 
over their own technical programs. We think this is sheer nonsense. We have 
carefully studied the organization and operation of the program, as outlined for 
example by Assistant Secretary of State Wilcox in his statement of June 25 to 
your committee. Contrary to the views of these organizations, we feel that it is 
sound for the initiative and responsibility for planning programs to be decentralized 
to the recipient countries and should not be dictated from the headquarters of 
any single agency. While the process does seem long and complex, taking a full 
year to run its cycle, it seems to us that the specialized agencies have plenty of 
scope and opportunity to determine specific programs in specific countries, to 
reject programs, to hire and to fire personnel, to supervise their work, and to 
review the total program at the governmental level in the government Conference 
or Assembly. We can see chances for friction, of course, where resident repre- 
sentatives of the Technical Assistance Board as a whole, individual agency repre- 
sentatives, and United States missions in a given country may have conflicting 
ideas. But this is inherent in any field program and in human nature. If there 
are administrative arrangements that can be ironed out and modified to remove 
such frictions, we are in favor of them. But let us not throw out the baby with 
the bath water. 

(d) Like other Americans, we are deeply disturbed by the new Soviet pattern 
of penetration through economic aid. The contribution of the Soviets to the 
United Nations—expanded technical assistance program representing about 4 
percent of the total—does, of course, create a problem which would not exist if 
only “friendly”? countries were participating. We support the efforts of our 
delegations to the United Nations General Assembly, to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council and to the specialized agencies to propose measures 
that will minimize the undue influence of any countries with hostile imperialist 
ambitions such as those of the Soviet. However, we feel there are already many 
safeguards in the program. For example, no Soviet experts can be sent to any 
country without the consent of that country. No specialized agency has to accept 
Soviet contributions, although they do probably represent a tempting source of 
additional funds. We think it is especially noteworthy that the ILO, of which 
the satellites are members, has used no rubles at all in its expanded technical 
assistance program. We wish the Food and Agriculture Organization had used 
the same judgment in refusing to use Soviet funds, at least for activities that 
involve study tours and personnel. But because some of the agencies have decided 
on their own to use these rubles is no argument for giving up the program 
altogether or reducing United States support. In fact, the very presence of the 
Russians in the program is a good reason why the United States should double 
or treble its support and contributions, thus presumably exerting that much 
more influence. It should be noted, too, that the proposal to make separate funds 
available to each agency will not eliminate the Soviet contributions to United 
Nations agencies. The Soviets can and probably would contribute to each agency 
separately; they could and probably would join Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and World Health Organization and thus would have as much if not more 
influence in these agencies as they now have through the mechanisms of the 
expanded technical assistance program. 

. Finally, we should like to point out that, whatever some groups in the United 
States may wish, this is an international program. Many other countries have 
an interest in it and have ideas as to the management of the program. The 
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negotiations for the expanded technical assistance program, begun in 1949-50, 
have involved many months of discussion. We assume that the present arrange- 
ments are not final, that they will be modified in the light of experience and 
improved as time goes on. The United States simply cannot go into the Economic 
and Social Council or into any single international agency and lay duwn the law 
in detail as to how the program is to be run. To try to do so would open us to 
charges of domination and dictatorship which would take away any semblance of 
leadership we might have. We would hope that we could, over a period of years, 
objectively examine the operations of the expanded technical assistance program 
from the point of view of the objectives we are trying to achieve, and in friendly 
nezotiations with other countries, work out and develop long-range changes and 
developments which will insure the maximum efficiency and cooperation from 
all participating governments and azencies. 

For all of these reasons, and for those so well stated before your committee by 
Secretary Wilcox, we urge whole heartedly: 

1. Full contribution of $15.5 million to the expanded technical assistance 
prozram of the United Nations for 1957. 

2. No conditions or amendments which would require the United States to 
either withhold support, or insist upon fundamental organizational changes 
which, in our view, are not necessary. 


ee 


New York, N. Y., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CarnaHan: Enclosed is a statement which I have prepared on the 
biternational Labor Organization. While I have had no connection with the 
ILO for years, it fell to me to help negotiate the charter for President Wilson at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMES T. SHOTWELL. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD BY JAMES T. SHOTWELL ON THE INTER 
NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


I cannot. believe that those who have supported the movement to take the 
United States out of the International Labor Organization have given sufficient 
thought to the fundamental problems involved. 

The immediate issue, as seen by opponents of the ILO, is the participation by 
the United States in an international body of which Communist nations are also 
members. 

That, however, is not the real issue. 

It is whether the countries with free economies can be mobilized in the ILO to 
further and to strengthen free economies the world over, or whether Communist 
membership weakens our influence. 

There is one inescapable fact which underlines the whole discussion; that the 
Communists are not checked in their progress in any country by the mere ab- 
stention from action on the part of the free nations. 

The only strategy that promises success is grappling with the issues straight- 
forwardly in such a way as to win to our side the sober opinion of all truly forward- 
looking countries. 

This cannot be done by withdrawing our support from such a body as the ILO 
which was set up to serve as a counter to Bolshevism by offering nonrevolutionary 
methods to deal with the problems of labor and industry. 

At the time the ILO was founded, Red revolution was sweeping into Europe 
from Russia. There was fighting in the streets of Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest 

The disorders that follow world war open the door to revolution. It was to 
close that door that the ILO was established, using parliamentary procedure; 
and, for the first time, inviting capital as well as labor, to work with government 
on programs of economic and social reform, supported by a public opinion which 
would develop constructive measures out of the experience of all the nations 
concerned. 

The success of the ILO in meeting this test cannot be questioned. Its history 
is one of the most remarkable chapters in the history of democracy. 
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No measures, even as recommendations to governments, are adopted by the 
ILO without long and careful study by highly qualified specialists working in the 
International Labor Office in Geneva. 

The proposals are open to public debate, and the conclusions of these studies 
and discussions are presented to governments, like that of the United States, for 
example, merely as recommendations for American adoption. The ILO has no 
authority to impose any international labor code on this country. It can merely 
call our attention to problems in which we have an inherent interest, and point 
out the way in which other nations agree to settle them. 

There are two fundamental facts to keep in mind. Betterment of conditions in 
other countries is not only good for our trade but, as we have seen more clearly 
in recent years, is also the best way to head off the worldwide movement of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

It is of course hard to work alongside Communist nations, but to withdraw 
from participation in an international institution because of their presence merely 
turns it over to them. 

We are not so lacking in vision or statesmanship as to be unable to cope with 
the Communists, especially when they work within the framework of an organiza- 
tion drafted for our purposes which are to further economic justice in the world 
without recourse to Marxist doctrine or Communist revolutioa. 

Part of the confusion in the public mind that has been created by opponents 
of the International Labor Organization is due to its name. It is not just a labor 
organization. Employers meet in it on equal terms with government, and govern- 
ments have twice as many representatives as either labor or employers. In fact, 
conservative governments may even dominate in the ILO. 

I have spoken of the ILO as a non- Marxist and nonrevolutionary organization; 
it is also the very opposite of a class-conscious organization. The ILO should 
have been called the International Organization for Social and Economic Welfare. 

Participation in such an international body, under the limitations which it 
sets up, is a normal, necessary part of the functioning of our Government. The 
framers of our Constitution surely never intended it to be a straitjacket, making 
the country incapable of adjustment to changing conditions. 

It is my firm judgment that our Nation’s employers should become more 
interested in this United Nations agency, learn its manifold achievements and 
advantages, and for all the foregoing reasons, actively support the ILO. 

I cannot believe that opposition to the ILO can truly represent the thinking of 
enlightened employers the country over who are cognizant of their obligations 
and responsibilities as American citizens in the complex world of today. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR THE REcORD By Dr. GEORGE N. SHUSTER, PRESIDENT 
or Hunter COLLEGE 


In the testimony offered the Subcommittee on International Organizations of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs in the inquiry into the record and the 
current operations of the U. N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
there is much valuable information relating to the activities of the Agency and some 
healthy constructive criticism of its operations. It is my belief that some of this 
material is new—certainly as far as the official record is concerned. I feel that 
it is to the great credit of the subcommittee that its conduct of the inquiry was at 
once penetrating, perceptive, and comprehensive, that it spared no effort to 
develop information from well-informed and qualified sources, and that it- brought 
out a body of pertinent and positive comment on a controversial and little under- 
stood aspect of international relations of the United States. 

But, I am concerned that the record does not, to my knowledge, contain an 
nalysis of a statement offered in evidence by J. Addington Wagner presently 
ational commander of the American Legion. The source of this eoncern is 
multiple. I am, and for a long time, have been interested in the UNESCO 
program. As a college president, I am professionally involved in the assertions 
relating to the allegations of interference in American schools. Finally I was 
chairman of the United States National Commission for UNESCO for a: part of 
the period on which the statement’s criticism centers. 

While these’ seem to me, and I hope to the members of the subcommittee, reasons 
sufficient for me to undertake an analysis of Commander Wagner’s statement, 
they do not constitute my major motive in attempting to do so. Before going 
Turther, let me make clear that my differences with Commander Wagner and the 
national organization of the Legion do not derive from the fact that he and his 
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colleagues are critical of UNESCO. Quite the contrary. UNESCO like any 
other organization needs and stands to benefit measurably from criticism that is 
well taken and constructively intended. 

But every citizen of this Republic should entertain a deepseated respect for 
those rules governing evidence which are an essential of American jurisprudence 
and a veneration for the principles of American justice from which these rules 
derive. Accordingly I am greatly distressed that a spokesman for a patriotic 
organization should associate himself with a statement to which these rules and 
principles obviously do not apply. 

I wish to emphasize that I am not attributing any misdemeanor to Commander 
Wagner as a person, nor am I taking exception to his conduct of his office. [ 
recognize that he functions under what he regards as a mandate from the organiza- 
tion he heads—a fact which imposes on him definite obligations. I have no 
knowledge of what caused him to present the type of statement that he did, nor 
have I any way of knowing how well-briefed he was on the subject when he ap- 
peared. In such circumstances, speculation would be purposeless and any dis- 
cussion in terms of personalities pointless. 

It will be sufficient, I think, to deal specifically with the statement itself and to 
endeavor clearly to delineate the techniques employed therein. 

The first of these techniques may be called name-dropping. The statement cites 
considerably more than a score of names. According to the record quoted in 
the statement these individuals are alleged to have been associated with organi- 
zations that, at one time or another, were cited as subversive by the Attorney 
General, the House Committee on Un-American Activities, and other agencies and 
sources With substantially less official standing. In some instances the individuals 
are described as ‘radical leftwing,” or “extreme leftist.”’ 

It is important to add that many of these names are linked somewhat indetermi- 
nately in the statement with those of Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White. By 
actual count, Hiss is mentioned six times in the first pages and once later in the 
document in a context worthy of separate handling in this analysis. Harry 
Dexter White is mentioned three times on a single page. The capacity of these 
two names—particularly that of Hiss—to contaminate anyone in the present 
climate of public opinion must be faced realistically. The reputation of an indi- 
vidual is precious. Today’s climate has accentuated this to a point where even a 
hint of subversion is a matter of the utmost gravity to the future of the person 
concerned. In these circumstances, therefore, the dictates of decency and re- 
sponsibility demand that the question of disloyalty, or of subversion be raised 
only after a painstaking scrutiny of all the facts. I say this confident that the 
members of this subcommittee and Commander Wagner, as well, are in full 
agreement. 

It is in this light that this name-dropping tactic warrants scrutiny. For 
example, the statement employs such phrases as “‘affiliated—or associated——with 
organizations designated as Communist or subversive * * *’? Nowhere in the 
statement is the precise meaning of this phrase defined. What is meant by it? 
What does it cover? 

If a person’s name is placed on a mailing list—is that “‘affiliation’’? 

If a person’s name appears on a letterhead—is that affiliation? 

If, as has often happened, an individual’s identification with an organization 
occurred without his knowledge or consent—is that affiliation? It appears that 
“affiliation” as used in the statement covers everything. If so, the “citations” 
have little or no meaning. 

Perhaps of greater moment than accurate definition of affiliation—which is 
totally lacking in the statement—is a determination of the significance and the 
nature of the affiliation. Persons join organizations for a wide variety of reasons. 
People often join an organization and then take no active part in its program. 
Should not this be evaluated in judging whether or not an element of subversion 
is present? 

Take the well-known example of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Does the 
finding of the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security that the professional 
staff of the organization was successf-lly penetrated by the Communist Party 
reflect indiscriminately on the loyalty of thousands of the Institute’s members 
throughout the country? 

Suppose an individual joined an organization because it professed a worthwhile 
objective, such as the advancement of human rights, without knowing it was 4 
Communist-front group. Is he therefore subversive? What of the person who 
joined an organization that, years later, was cited by the Attorney General? 
s he necessarily culpable? 
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The statement is tragically silent on these vital questions. 

My curiosity was also aroused as to the exact implications of the term ‘‘extreme 
leftist.’”?” The use of the term indicates that the person so described cannot be 
classified as a Communist or a sympathizer with communism, Nevertheless, it 
is clearly used by Commander Wagner as a term of opprobrium, Are we, then, 
to draw the inference that positions to the left of the political center are suspect? 
Can we look forward to a progressive narrowing of the political spectrum until 
only the conservative right is acceptable and loyal? 

I am informed that Commander Wagner was asked by a member of the sub- 
committee if the people named in his statement were therefore adjudged by the 
Legion to be subversive. He is reported to have replied that : judgment was 
offered; that the statement merely put forward the facts. This assertion is at 
odds with a paragraph on page 17 of the mimeographed copy of the statement. 
The exact quote follows: 

“On the basis of these facts, the American Legion submits that UNESCO has 
been a haven for many individuals whose loyalty to the United States is severely 
compromised, if not submerged, by a demonstrated sympathy for Communist 
objectives and the principles of one-world government.”’ 

It is queer, indeed, if this judgment—and it is a judgment—does not apply to 
the persons named in the statement. Are we asked to accept the proposition that 
the statement names these people, simply listing the “‘facts’’ of their association, 
and then does not identify the really dangerous group ‘‘whose loyalty to the 
United States is severely compromised, if not submerged * * *’’? ‘The irration- 
ality of this last assertion compels its rejection. The reader of the statement is 
then forced to conclude that the Commander was in error and that the people 
mentioned in the statement are included among those whose loyalty the Legion 
finds “severely compromised, if not submerged, * * *’’ 

The injustice of this tactic can be quickly demonstrated. Of many of the 
people mentioned, I have no knowledge. But I do know something of several 
of the Legion targets. One is Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. Dr. Niebuhr is dean of the 
Union Theological Seminary and one of the most widely respected protestant 
theologians. He has written extensively. His book, Moral Man and Immoral 
Society, is considered a classic statement of the Christian, democratic position. 
He is a spiritual leader of great stature whose deeply religious philosophy is 
utterly irrenconcilable with totalitarianism. The inference that Dr. Niebuhr is 
disloyal or has demonstrated a sympathy for Communist objectives would be 
vicious if it were not ludicrous. 

Another target is Mark Starr, one of the Nation’s leading labor educators. 
He was selected by President Truman to serve on his Commission on Higher 
Education and by Gen. Douglas MacArthur as a labor education consultant to 
the American Military Government in Japan. Here is irony on a heroic scale. 
It happens that Mr. Starr has long been an effective fighter in the anti-Communist 
ranks. As an official of the American Federation of Teachers he spearheaded a 
campaign which cleansed that organization of its Communist members. 

Similarly included in the statement’s casual indictment are Prof. Quincy 
Wright, an authority on international law and one-time consultant to the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Economic Administration; Archibald MacLeish, 
poet and former Librarian of Congress and Assistant Secretary of State; and 
Charles S. Johnson, nationally known author and educator, President of Fisk 
University and a delegate to the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
Others of those named are likewise people of standing in their respective fields. 
Like all I have mentioned they are wrapped in a package with Hiss and White 
solely on the strength of an alleged association with organizations that at one 
time or another were identified as subversive. 

No mention is made of the character of the affiliation. No evidence is presented 
to support the assumption that the connection had an unsavory significance. 
The important factor of time is ignored. Apparently in the name-dropping tactic 
such matters are regarded as of no consequence. It is a practice that should be 
anathema to every good American. 

Another device to which the statement resorts might be described as the pre- 
sumption of a relationship where there are no facts of record which evidence that 
the relationship ever really existed. This applies, again, to the liberal use of 
the name of Alger Hiss. I do not include Harry Dexter White in this instance 
because the assertion that he gave particular attention to UNESCO is simply 
an error. As Treasury representative at the U. N. San Francisco Conference, 
White was in no way concerned with UNESCO, as can easily be checked through 
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the Conference records. White’s interest was in ECOSOC, an entirely different 
organization functioning in a different field. 

To return to Hiss and the device of presumed relationship. Page 12 of the 
mimeographed statement discusses a publication entitled ‘““Youth and UNESCO” 
written by three individuals there named. The statement declares that the 
writers obtained material for the publication on a trip to Europe sponsored by 
the Carnegie Endowment at a time when Alger Hiss was its president. It so 
happens that Hiss ceased to function acti: ely as head of the Carnegie Endowment 
in the summer of 1948 and offered his resignation in December of that year. 
But assuming that Hiss was active at the time of the grant—is this presented as 
evidence of evil purpose behind the grant? If so, the. statement says nothing 
about it. Is a person supposed to read into this that the writers who accepted 
Carnevtie Endowment sponsorship when Hiss was president thereby bear the 
taint of subversion? On that the statement is silent. 

Both of the foregoing assumptions are unfounded. The purpose is quite clear. 
It is an abortive attempt to introduce into the text once again the name of Hiss 
on the theory that the more the name can be used, the more the connected 
material and the people mentioned in the material will be contaminated. And 
to put a cap on this sorry effort, the book referred to is misquoted. 

/ith regard to Hiss, it is worthwhile to subject to scrutiny the endeavor in the 
statement to depict him as the father of UNESCO. Hiss’ positions in the State 
Department are correctly described, as are the several proposals relating to the 
establishment of a permanent organization for educational and cultural coopera- 
tion which originated in appropriate sections of the Department of State. But 
the statement never comes to grips with the real question: i. e., What, in actual 
fact, did Alger Hiss have to do with the founding and the character of UNESCO? 

As anyone who has troubled to examine the record knows, there are many 
people—officials of the Government and private citizens alike who did take an 
active part in the creation of UNESCO. This is clearly established in the text 
to which the statement refers, Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation 1939-45, an 
official text of the Department of State. 

One of these private citizens, who is justly proud of his role, is. the present 
Chairman of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, Dr. Willard 
E. Givens. Dr. Givens worked for several years with a determined group of 
Americans who believed that an organization like UNESCO could make an 
important contribution to international understanding and world peace and who 
gave generously of their time and effort to that end. Much as Mr. Hiss’ damaged 
reputation could use the credit for establishing UNESCO, the facts run to the 
contrary. Credit must be given where it is due—to a numerous and foresighted 
group of private citizens and to an enlightened list of officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in both the executive and the legislative branch. 

A close inspection of the statement made by Commander Wagner suggests that 
he may have been victimized by careless staff work. I say this because there are 
other errors of fact in the statement which could have been caught by a routine 
check. For example, the assertion that the present Swedish minister to India and 
Burma was denied a visa by the Department is not true—as could have been 
determined by a telephone call to the Visa Division of the Department of State. 
The fact is that Mrs. Myrdal, the diplomat in question, was granted a visa and 
spent several weeks here. 

Another error—and this might well be considered serious by the Commander 
and his organization—a prominent American social scientist, a contributor to a 
book published by UNESCO, eomes in for mention at several places in the text 
apparently on the strength of certain unidentified associations. The statement 
conveniently ignores the fact that the man in question was fully cleared several 
years ago under the appropriate Executive order of the President. 

There are other inaccuracies that individually are of minor consequence. In 
each of these, however, the inaccuracy tends to strengthen the case the Legion is 
trying to make. For example, on page 11 of the mimeographed statement, 
reference is made to the UNESCO Story, a publication of the Department of 
State. The statement declares that activities in the schools “in behalf of UNESCO 
are listed on approximately 50 pages of this publication.”’ The so-called activities 
in behalf of UNESCO are actually instruction about UNESCO and the U. N. 
system. A quick recheck of the number of pages on which mention of this is 
made cuts the number to 25. 

The statement then refers to-another publication that allegedly ‘‘is devoted to 
showing how the UNESCO program was carried out in the Alice Deal Junior 
High School in Washington, D. C.”” The pamphlet is an account of an investi- 
gation of UNESCO and its value conducted by one English class in the school 
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The teacher in question made a debate out of it by maintaining a determinedly 
anti-U NESCO isolationist position. 

In the following paragraphs, a bulletin accurately entitled ‘“Teaching About 
the United Nations in the Schools and Colleges” is offered as evidence of an 
attempt to indoctrinate students in the ‘UNESCO concept of world citizenship.” 
The obvious contradiction in terms is blandly ignored in the statement. 

There is ample material in the record to destroy the fiction that UNESCO is 
working for world government and that it is interfering in American schools to 
propagandize for world citizenship in a political sense. It needs no reinforcement 
from me. However, I do suggest that the advance of international understanding, 
which is a UNESCO aim, deserves the support of every good American. And 
when the statement strives to portray efforts to improve international under- 
standing as meddling in American schools to promote political world government, 
a disservice is done to this country and its people that ill becomes a great patriotic 
organization. 

For what it is worth, I would like to offer all the reassurance within my power 
to those in the Legion who suspect and fear UNESCO. Their suspicions are 
baseless and their fears without real cause. We should rather look toward the 
time when the program of UNESCO will enrich our own citizens, and those of 
other lands, with the democratic spirit that keeps men free. Is it not time that 
the Legion put aside its fears and devoted its energies and influence to the achieve- 
ment of this end? 


STATEMENT BY Mr. A. H. BoermMa, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE Foop AND AgarI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED Nations (FAO), at THE MEETING 
or THE U. N. TecunicaL AssIsTANCE COMMITTEE, GENEVA, JULY 5, 1956. 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of FAO I will try to answer as precisely as possible 
the questions put to us yesterday by the delegate of the United States, although 
I cannot help feeling that this statement was of such a fundamental nature that it 
will hardly be possible to deal with it adequately at such short notice. 

Let me start with the major question raised by Mr. Kotschnig. Do the partic- 
ipating organizations feel that any fundamental change in the present overall 
procedure for the operation of the technical assistance program is required? As 
far as FAO is concerned the answer is “‘no.’”’ We have been and still are fully 
prepared to cooperate with our sister agencies in this important venture to the 
best of our ability and in so doing we will abide loyally and wholeheartedly by 
the procedures which have been laid down for this purpose by our governing 
bodies. We do feel strongly that the specialized agencies on the basis of their 
special knowledge and experience in their particular fields can make a major 
contribution to the success of this program and we have always urged the part c- 
ipating countries to cooperate with those agencies to the fullest extent. We also 
firmly believe that adequate coordination of the program on behalf of the Govern- 
ment through TAC and on behalf of the agencies through TAB is an absolute 
necessity. We feel, however, that there is always a danger that overenthusiastic 
coordination will develop into undesirable centralization and this is a factor which 
all those concerned with the program should constantly watch. 

We in FAO are satisfied however that the present procedure for the operation 
of the program can adequately safeguard the various principles which I have 
mentioned and we feel that it would be most undesirable to undertake at this stage 
a fundamental change in the present setup. 

On the whole, therefore, we are satisfied with the present system of operation. 
The changes introduced last year in the procedure for country planning are still 
too recent to enable us to judge their success in a considered and fair way. We 
would urge, however, that being now introduced they should be given a fair trial 
and for this reason we feel that no reconsideration of the present programing sys- 
tem would be desirable before the end of 1957 at the earliest. 

While therefore we are not advocating any fundamental changes in the present 
procedures we do not want to give the impression that in our view no steps could 
be taken in the more immediate future to bring about still greater efficiency in 
the execution of our program. Nor are we of the opinion that it would not be 
desirabie to take further steps toward a better clarification of the functions and 
responsibilities of the various agencies and their representatives participating in 
the program. For example, in the report on the Forward Look it is stated that 
lt is desirable that the division of responsibility between the resident representa- 
lives of the Board and the local representatives of the participating organizations 
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should be more clearly defined, and that closer cooperation between them should 
be actively fostered, especially during the period when programs are being 
planned.’”’ We agree wholeheartedly with this statement and we are glad to note 
that the next meeting of the TAB will give full attention to this important prob- 
lem. The United States delegate mentioned this particular question and several 
other problems as possible reasons for participating agencies to advocate an en- 
tirely different TA setup. All these points are admittedly of great importance 
and they should certainly be held under continual review by all of us and in ipar- 
ticular by the TAB. However, they are the kind of problems which are inherent 
to the administration of a large and complicated program such as the technical 
assistance program and in our view they can be dealt with through the existing 
administrative machinery. I would stress therefore that in the opinion of FAO 
the existence of these problems does not warrant any drastic change in general 
procedure—at least not for the time being. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Tuer Unitrep States Natronat CoMMIssion ror UNESCO, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CARNAHAN: It was my privilege to appear before your subcommittee 
in March of this year to testify about my experience with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization and the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, of which I am chairman. 

I had hoped at that time to make a second appearance after the subcommittee 
had heard various other witnesses and to discuss with the subcommittee some of 
the important aspects of the international organization’s programs in education. 
Unfortunately, my personal affairs prevented my doing so. I am_ therefore, 
asking you if it would be possible to have the attached material included in the 
record as a supplemental statement from me as a person whose life work has been 
concerned with education. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
WixuuarpD ©. Givens, Chairman. 


SupPLEMENTAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD BY WILLARD E, Givens, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED States NATIONAL COMMISSION FoR UNESCO 


UNESCO’s member states are faced with immense problems in the field of 
education. Many of them look hopefully to UNESCO for help. For the record, 
I would like to outline briefly some of these problems and the efforts which 
UNESCO makes to solve them: 


Problem 1 


More than half of the people of the world can neither read nor write. It is 
estimated that 55 percent of all persons over 10 years old have never been to schoo! 
These are the same people who have a life expectancy of 30 years, an annual 
income of less than $100, and who cannot do a full day’s work because of hunger 
and inadequate diet. One of UNESCO’s first tasks has been to help member 
states find rapid ways to reduce illiteracy among adults and children. For this 
purpose, UNESCO has taken the following action: 

In cooperation with regional organizations and the host governments, UN ESCO 
has established two regional centers for fundamental education where teachers 
receive special training in health, community development, agriculture, home 
economics, recreation, reading, and writing. The aim of fundamental education 
is to help people gain the minimum knowledge and skills to enable them to improve 
their living standards through use of the resources at hand. 

Fundamental education is aimed chiefly at rural areas without schools. One 
distinguishing feature is that emphasis is placed first on teaching the people to 
move as a community, by democratic decision and cooperative effort, to bring 
about better living conditions for the whole group. 

Instruction is often begun by films or filmstrips or by simple demonstration 
Reading and writing are taught when the people feel the need of these subjects: 
viz, when they come to realize that education helps them with their own problems 

In 1951, the Government of Ceylon requested help from UNESCO in setting 


up a fundamental education center at Minnerya, 120 miles inland from the 
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capital of Colombo. Minnerya is the hub of the dry zone reclaimed from jungle 
land by the Ceylonese during the past two decades. This dry zone covers three- 
quarters of the island and until 20 years ago was a waste of malarial jungle. In 
1933 Ceylon began an irrigation and settlement program to put this land back 
to work producing rice, Ceylon’s staple food, which she must now import. 

In the beginning, settlers working newly cleared paddy fields could count on a 
per-acre yield of 20 bushels twice a year. Ten years later yields were off as 
much as 75 percent because more was being taken out of the land than was put 
back into it. While the Government had offered schools to these villag s, the 
people contended they could not spare time from the fieldwork for the children 
to attend. 

The fundamental education team was headed by Dr. Duane Spencer Hatch, 
an American with more than 30 years’ experience in rural education in Asia and 
Central America. One of the first projects here was the organization of young 
farmers’ clubs. Fathers agreed to set aside 1 acre for the eldest son for experi- 
mental use. The comparison of production on these experimental acres with 
the normal yield of the father’s land was persuasive evidence of the value of 
education. 

Four years later each village boasted its own school, built by the volunteer 
labor of the settlers themselves and all children under 10 were enrolled. Forty- 
five adult education centers had been established, of which thirty were served by 
a circulating library enthusiastically patronized by the newly literate. Cottage 
industries had been set up and a health education program introduced, including 
the training of midwives and health nurses. 

The regional centers of fundamental education are now operating. One at 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, serves the Western Hemisphere. In its first 3 years, it has 
completed the training of 120 students from 19 Latin American countries. A second 
center, at Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt, serves a similar need for Arab countries. 

The teachers trained in these centers train other teachers to work in the rural 
areas of their own countries. Several member states have, with UNESCO’s 
help, set up their own centers for training teachers and other workers in funda- 
mental education. A plan drawn up by a UNESCO specialist for a fundamental 
educational training center in Korea has been approved by the Korean Govern- 
ment and by UNKRA and is being developed. 

In earlier attempts to combat illiteracy, the greatest problem has been a lack 
of reading material suitable for use by persons who have just learned to read and 
write. Experience shows that these new literates have lapsed again into illiteracy 
unless materials suited to their reading ability and dealing with matters of concern 
to them have been available. 

UNESCO is helping member states to meet this problem. In its regional 
centers and in national centers, the production of reading materials for newly 
literate adults is underway. These materials deal with the kind of problems 
these people must solve in order to improve their economic and social status. 


Problem 2 


More than half of the children of the world are not in school. Thus, hand in 
hand with any effort to combat adult illiteracy, must go efforts to prevent the 
development of new generations of illiterate young people. 

To help member states meet this problem, UNESCO has taken the following 
actions: 

In 1955, UNESCO published a World Survey of Education which brings to- 
gether for the first time authoritative information on the state of education in 
almost all countries. 

UNESCO has sent missions of experts to more than 30 countries at their request 
to help improve their primary and secondary education systems. In 1955 alone, 
UNESCO was able to fill requests from 22 countries and territories for expert 
missions. The recommendations made by the experts supplied by UNESCO 
often provide the base upon which new or improved educational systems have 
been developed. For example, the Government of Korea requested that 
UNESCO supply a mission of experts to reform its system of primary and second- 
ary education. This mission, headed by Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, Dean of the 
School of Education at Ohio State University, proposed a new system of primary 
and secondary education for Korea to take the place of the system which had 
been imposed by the Japanese occupation. The work of Dr. Cottrell and his 
team is being used in remodeling Korea’s system of education. A similar mission, 
under the leadership of Dr. Harold Benjamin, now of Peabody Teachers College, 
Was sent to Afghanistan in 1948 and laid the groundwork for a system of public 
schools in that country. 
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During the past year, UNESCO planned a program for 70 leaders in the educa- 
tion system of Yugoslavia under which these leaders studied for periods of ap- 
proximately 6 months in Scandinavia, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The purpose of this intensive survey was to reform the educational system in 
Yugoslavia along the lines of the best practices of the West. 

On the basis of the recommendations made by a UNESCO mission, the Govern- 
ment of Thailand in 1949 decided to launch a 10-year plan to improve education 
in all its aspects and requested UNESCO’s help. In Chao Choeng Sao, a town of 
45,000, 70 miles from Bangkok, UNESCO experts, working with their Thai 
counterparts (each adviser works alongside a Thai teacher), have helped the 
Government set up a school system in miniature, ranging from kindergarten 
classrooms to teacher-training colleges. This experiment was begun 5 years ago 
and the techniques which proved successful in the “‘laboratory”’ are being extended 
to other parts of the country. There are now about 100 of the new schools, and 
the Government plans another 400 in the next few years to provide 1 such insti- 
tution in each of the 500 school districts of Thailand. 

Under the old system, learning had alwys been a painful process of memoriza- 
tion. Youngsters used to fill two dozen notebooks a month by copying lessons 
from the blackboard. Today that is changed. There are now bright, well- 
illustrated textbooks and emphasis is placed on ‘‘learning by doing.” 

Agriculture plays an important part in the curriculum. In primary schools, 
children are taught the care of livestock and learn the fundamentals of irrigation 
and plant growth from school gardens. Science teaching, a key factor in Thai- 
land’s plan to train badly needed skilled workers and technicians was formerly 
taught by rote. There were no laboratories or experiments of any kind. Under 
the guidance of the UNESCO experts, Thai teachers have been taught to make 
simple scientific equimment from local materials, and science teaching is included 
in all elementary sch:.ols, Health lessons have been brought into the schoolroom 
and hygiene has become a regular school subject. Unusually suecessful experi- 
ments have been carried out in the teaching of English. 


Problem 8 


In many parts of the world, the training given to teachers to enable them to 
teach the natural sciences—botany, biology, physiology, chemistry, etce.—is 
carried out without textbooks and without any kind of laboratory equipment. 
No adequate knowledge of science and its application can be secured by the pros- 
pective teachers under these conditions. 

To help member states meet this problem, UNESCO has supplied visiting science 
teachers to member states requesting them. The visiting advisers have intro- 
duced laboratory equipment and laboratory teaching methods in teacher-training 
programs. Some of these teachers have developed unique ways of meeting the 
laboratory equipment shortage. For example, in Burma, an American science 
teacher from St. Louis developed a “$5 Laboratory” which utilized simple, locally 
available materials for construction of laboratory equipment suitable for a variety 
of useful experiments. UNESCO has now published a manual describing how 
the ‘$5 Laboratory’? may be put together. 

UNESCO has published other manuals which describe the more elaborate 
equipment needed for further training in the natural sciences. These manuals 
give information to member states on where the equipment can be secured and 
at what cost. 

In assessing the worth of UNESCO’s activities in education, the relationship 
between good schools and man’s future should not be overlooked. An informed 
and educated citizenry is an essential element of stable self-government. As 
UNESCO contributes to wider and better education, it contributes to the 
establishment of a vital component of a durable world peace. 
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BASIC DATA 
I. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Basic DaTa 


Name of organization: Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 

Location of headquarters: Rome, Italy. 

Director General (Acting) Sir Herbert Broadley. 

Nationality: British. 

Term of office: Pending election and reporting of new Director General. 

When organized: Constitution adopted, 1945. 

Initial date of United States participation: 1945. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: Publie Law 174, 79th 
Congress, approved July 31, 1945, amended by Public Law 806, 81st Congress, 
approved September 21, 1950. Constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization signed October 16, 1945. 

Number of members: 72. 

Number of employees as of November 30, 1955: 879 (includes 556 General 
Service staff). 

Number of United States employees as of November 30, 1955: 83 (includes 35 
General Service staff). 

Regional offices: North America Regional Office, Washington, D. C. (suboffice 
United Nations, New York); Latin America Regional Office, suboffices in Mexico 
City, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, and San Jose; Asia and the Far East Regional 
Office, Bangkok; Near East Regional Office, Cairo. 

Budget, calendar year 1956: 

Total budget: $6,600,000. 

Total assessments: $6,460,000. 

United States percentage: 31.50. 
United States contribution: $1,901,583. 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 

Purposes 

To raise levels of nutrition and standards of living of the peoples under their 
respective jurisdictions, 

To secure improvements in the efficiency of the production and distribution of 
all food and agricultural products, 

To better the condition of rural populations, 

Thus contributing toward an expanding world economy. 


Functions 


1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, interpret, and disseminate infor- 
mation relating to nutrition, food, and agriculture. In this constitution, the term 
“agriculture” and its derivatives include fisheries, marine products, forestry and 
primary forestry products. 

2. The Organization shall promote and, where appropriate, shall recommend 
national and international action with respect to— 

(a) Scientific, technological, social, and economic research relating to 
nutrition, food, and agriculture; 

(b) The improvement of education and administration relating to nutrition, 
food, and agriculture, and the spread of public knowledge of nutritional and 
agricultural science and practice; 

(c) The conservation of natural resources and the adoption of improved 
methods of agricultural production; 

(d) The improvement of the processing, marketing, and distribution of 
food and agricultural products; 

(e) The adoption of policies for the provision of adequate agricultural 
credit, national and international; 

(f) The adoption of international policies with respect to agricultural 
commodity arrangements. 

It shall also be the function of the Organization— 

(a) To furnish such technical assistance as governments may request; 

(b) To organize, in cooperation with the governments concerned, such 
missions as may be needed to assist them to fulfill the obligations arising from 
their acceptance of the recommendations of the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture and of this constitution; and 

(c) Generally to take all necessary and appropriate action to implement 
the purposes of the Organization as set forth in the preamble. 
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I, Conference eri COGunCi enn on 2 ae we ca ve rae Pee 
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IV. Administrative and financial services___._.__....-__________-_ 
VY. CORIO BIPVINGR. 6 mecca Secs ENON te ak Cota melt 
VI. Technical divisions ae a ee te oe : 
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Vili. DisGelsheous SEHSNGGUIe,.... WW} so enw choo aeiemen- teh 
IX. Contingencies - — — - Stak enchid Meches caeietnn date aloe Lt ite tate @ tie A os ee 
URE je a > os ecto eo we oti ot beanseend eal c eae: See 


Less savings to be effected by the Secretary General 


OMI Tt a Et ce Bi ke 
Deduct miscellaneous income____.- 


Assessment budget 


Food and Agriculture Organization scale of assessments 


Calendar year 1954 Calen 


Calendar year 1955 


Member countries — 


Percent; Assessment Percent) Assessment 











Afghanistan 0. 16 $9, 481 0.12 $7,068 | 0.08 
Argentina 1. 83 108, 437 1. 60 94, 240 1. 63 
Australia 2. 00 118, 510 2. 06 12], 334 2. 29 
Austria 38 22, 517 55 32.395 | . 49 
Belgium. 1,78 105, 474 1.76 1.75 
Bolivia_ -- . 06 3, 555 .08 06 
Brazil 1.52 90, 067 1.71 1, 52 
Burma .16 9, 481 15 .14 
Cambodia : ; 05 2, 963 . 05 2, 945 | 04 
Canada 4.76 282, 054 5. 69 335, 141 4.61 
Ceylon. --. ‘ > 13 | 7, 703 . 20 11, 780 | 15 
Chile ae .ol | 18, 369 41 24, 149 | 42 
Colombia-.. rape - 40 23, 702 . 65 38, 285 | 52 
Costa Rica | . 05 _ 05 2,945 | 04 
Cuba 46 50 29, 450 | 38 
CNR 0055 04 eo ds ekeend : 1. 08 91 53, 599 91 
Dominican Republic i ‘ | . 05 07 4,123 06 
Ecuador . 05 06 3, 534 06 
Egy pt . 55 60 35, 340 51 
El Salvador 05 08 4,712 . 08 
Ethiopia iain ‘ 15 13 7, 657 | 15 
Finland 43 | 56 32, 984 | . 52 
France 6.70 7.49 441,161 | 7.91 
Germany is cheat 4.73 | 280), 276 5. 66 333, 374 | 5. 85 
Greece oat 5, 999 38 22, 382 | 28 
Guatemala . 08 4,740 .10 5, 890 | 09 
Haiti 05 | 2, 963 .05 2, 945 | . 04 
Honduras .05 2, 963 05 2, 945 | 04 
Iceland .05 2, 963 O5 2.945 04 
India 5.18 306, 941 4. 55 267, 995 4.13 
Ind »nesia . 52 30, 813 83 48, 887 | an 
Irea a 7 ee 3 20, 026 . 38 
Iraq a se -12 7,111 .12 7, 068 .16 
Ireland 40 23,702} .27 15.903} .27 
Israel } 13 7,703 .19 | 11,191 | . 22 
Italy ‘ hawk . ade 3.19 | 189, 023 2. 99 176,111 | 2.88 
Japan 2. 25 133, 324 2.79 164 331 2.73 
Jordan__--. . 05 2, 963 . 05 2,945 04 
Korea : A .09 | 5, 333 16 9, 424 | aaa 
Laos . 05 2, 963 . 05 2,945 . 04 
Lebanon . . 05 2, 963 .05 2,945 | . 06 
Liberia. - ; | . 05 2, 963 .05 2.945 | . 04 
Libya in ; : .05 2,945 | . 04 
Luxembourg , . 06 3, 555 07 4, 123 | 08 
Mexico 81 47, 996 1,14 | 67, 146 . 98 
Nepal a 10 | 5, 925 . 08 4,712 | 04 
Netherlands 1.70 100, 733 1. 26 74, 214 | 1. 59 
New Zealand F a . 65 38. 516 . 58 | 61 
Nicaragua aieaits ‘ . 05 2, 963 . 05 04 
Norway. oene : . 66 39, 108 . 65 69 
-akistan ‘ an ing . 98 58, 070 1.15 76 
Panama ‘ yp . 05 2, 963 . 06 . 06 
Paraguay : : . 05 2, 963 . 05 . 04 
Peru ss ifinintieeape ie i ne ‘ . 21 . 20 
Philippines ee i i . 22 13, 036 .74 57 
(Eee ee re . 65 38, 516 37 | . 34 
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Food and Agriculture Organization budget for the calendar year 1956 


Percent 








$189, 000 
312, 300 
526, 000 
457, 400 
519, 800 

4, 072, 800 
454, 200 
36, 500 
40, 000 

6, 608, 000 
— 8, 000 

6, 600, 000 
— 140, 000 


6, 460, 000 





dar year 1956 
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98, 192 
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Food and Agriculture Organization scale of assessments—Continued 


Calendar year 1954 Calendar year 1955 Calendar 
Member countries : - . 


Percent) Assessment Percent) Assessment (Pt 


Saudi Arabia. --.---- a i a s $3, 555 09 $5, 301 ; $5, 814 
GOR <6<<ce=khse~ aa ‘ 81,179 1. 62 95, 418 5g 102,714 
Sweden Jo _ : 4 125, 028 1. 97 116, 033 2.0 130, 492 
Switzerland___. ; “ : . 92, 438 1. 54 90, 706 6 103, 360 
‘ ‘ . 4 5, 925 .10 5, 890 6, 460 
Thailand ; a : 10, 073 . 30 17, 670 ~23 14, 858 
iy Ee . 3 ae “i f 3, 876 
TOPROT... «ccs ‘ J : 39, 108 .79 53 4 56, 848 
Union of South Africa : . 95 56, 292 77 é ¥ ; 63, 954 
United Kingdom ee “ 5. 0: 890, 603 10. 49 7, 861 10. 87 702, 202 
United States of America oilaa ‘ 1, 777, 650 30. 00 1, 767, 000 31. 5 2, 034, 900 
Uruguay as ; 2 14,814 23 13, 547 oe 14, 858 
Venezuela ‘ ‘ P 4! 26, 665 .57 33, 573 : 38, 760 
Vietnam... ...... 23 13, 629 21 12, 369 aa 14, 212 
Yemen : ie senda ne .05 2, 945 .( 2, 584 
Yugoslavia a : 39, 108 . 60 35, 340 5 32, 946 


oyria 


Total son aodelriaheahdahalati 15,925,500 100.00 2 5, $90, 000 00 3 6, 460, 000 


167 members. 


271 members. 
72 members. 


Food and Agriculture Organization contributions statement as of Oct. 
for the Organization’s calendar Years 1951-565 ! 2 


SUMMARY 


Amount Percent 


Calendar year Potal due received received 


$5, 019, 125 $4, 741, 125 
5, 237, 075 5, 041, 660 
5, 180, 000 5, 167, 408 
5, 925, 500 5, 831, 675 
5, 890, 000 5, 584, 175 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar 
1953 


3 $94, 240 $94, 240 
, 212 6, 050 
5, 581 15, 581 
2 160, 930 

, 450 59, O78 
, 534 6, 076 
35, 340 

&. 822 

2 34, 485 

14, 214 

8, 811 

15, 531 

3, 740 


2, 462 


305, 829 


otal due for years prior to calendar year 1952 is $1,312,508; Hungary, $53,750 (1947-51); China, $ 

(1948-51); Czechoslovakia, $141,292 (1949-50); Poland, $201,198 (1948-51 

* Czechoslovakia (on Dec. 27, 1949); Poland (on Apr. 25, 1950); Hungary (on Jan. 26, 1951); and China 
(on July 21, 1951) gave notice of withdrawal from the FAO. However, because of the provisions of the FAO 
Constitution (art. XVIII) that ‘notice shall take effect 1 year after the date of its communication to the 
Director General,” and that the “financial obligation to the Organization of a member nation which has 
given notice of withdrawal shall include the entire financial year which the notice takes effect,’’ these 
countries are under obligation to pay their assessments. 

* Total contributions due. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization-—Nationality distribution of staff, Nov. 30, 19551 








| : Percent of || Percent of 
Country Psat professional || Country en professional 


staff | staff 


Argentina 
Australia 


0.31 
3.40 
1.24 || Netherlands 
2.17 || New Zealand 
0. 62 f 
4.33 
. 62 
.31 
1. 86 
- 62 
-31 || Portugal 

“ Oo 22 eee 7 
.17 || Sweden 

.62 || Switzerland 

. 55 SITES Paste i cisimae 
Thailand_-__._..-- ii 
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| eR 
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eS ee 
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ne ace dns nda ietaananial 
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~] 


co 
RRM NON HH Ore NAI hee 





Sr 





ao 





- 
iS) 
re Go 


~) 


100. 00 


noe bh 











1In addition to the totals listed above, there were 556 General Service staff employed at headquarters 
and in regional offices, of whom 35 were United States nationals, as of Nov. 30, 1955. There were also 487 
employees paid from ETAP funds of whom 54 were United States nationals. 


ACHIEVEMENTS, 1955 


In 1955 the Food and Agriculture Organization program continued to be 
directed toward its fundamental objectives of — 

(1) Assessing the needs of people for better nutritional and higher stand- 
ards of living; 

(2) Assessing resources, both quantitatively and qualitatively, and the 
physical possibilities of increasing and improving products; 

(3) Improving the quantity, quality and efficiency of production; 

(4) Achieving methods of distribution and consumption which will most 
nearly meet the goal of improved human well-being; 

(5) Educating producers, distributors, and consumers in the adoption of 
more rational and progressive methods. 


Selective expansion 

FAO’s major activities in 1955 were directly related to the policy of selective 
expansion adopted by the Conference at its 7th session in 1953. Under this 
policy, the Organization recommended that governments consider shifting their 
agricultural policies away from general expansion of food production, which 
characterized the postwar years, and instead move toward the selective expansion 
of products needed for nutritional purposes in areas of greatest need. To assist 
governments better to appraise their own agricultural problems, their specific 
programs and possible adjustments, the Organization carried on intensively two 
types of activities: (1) visits to individual countries, and (2) regional consultations. 
During the latter part of 1954 and in 1955, joint staff visits were made to nearly 
40 countries of Latin America, Asia, and the Near East by teams of 2 or 3 FAO 
specialists in economies, agriculture, and nutrition. During these visits all phases 
of agricultural policy were discussed between FAO teams and local-government 
officials. Economic and technical reports on food and agricultural policies were 
reviewed from the point of view of needs and possibilities for selective expansion. 
It is not possible to determine the extent to which individual governments have 
acted as a result of these discussions, but a number of governments have attested 
to their value. The eighth conference of the Organization, held in November 1955, 
urged the continuation and expansion of this type of activity. 

Closely related to these staff visits are the regional consultations held in Latin 
America, Near East, and Asia. In Europe FAO works with and utilizes existing 
regional bodies rather than organizing separate consultations. In these regional 
consultations, key agricultural officials and administrators of the several countries 
meet with their counterparts in the region, and with FAO staff, to review common 
problems and to consider possible common lines of action. FAO utilizes the data 
and findings of these regional gatherings for worldwide surveys and to point out 
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the worldwide implications of national or regional trends. The recent FAO Con- 
ference approved a continuation of these regional consultations. 


Expansion of consumption 

The year was marked by several significant contributions toward orderly solu- 
tions of surplus disposal problems and toward development of surplus disposal 
methods designed to minimize disruptive effects in world markets. There was 
continued increased emphasis on expanding consumption. The principles of sur- 
plus disposal developed by the FAO’s Committee on Commodity Problems in 1954 
have now been widely considered by many governments. Thirty-three of them, 
including the United States, have officially indicated their intention to observe 
these principles in their disposal operations. FAO has also followed the general 
world agricultural commodity situation through its Committee on Commodity 
Problems and through cooperation with other U. N. bodies, and has also prepared 
special studies and convened special meetings to consider urgent problems relat- 
ing to two commodities, rice and olive oil. Probably most significant have been 
the field surveys carried on by FAO to develop practical methods of surplus dis- 
posal. In Egypt and Spain, surveys were made of methods for disposal of dried 
skim milk in welfare programs. In India a comprehensive pilot study was under- 
taken by FAO in association with the Indian Government in which recommenda- 
tions were made as to three specific methods for using surpluses for economic 
development. 

The Indian Government also invited the Director General to request countries 
exporting dried skim milk to consider possible cooperative action to assist the 
Government to increase the milk supply of Madras and Calcutta. Under FAO 
auspices a team of representatives from United States, Australia, and New Zea- 
land visited India late in 1954 and drew up specific recommendations for both 
cities which are now under consideration by the Government of India. These 
recommendations involve suggested capital investment for a dairy factory, supply 
of skim milk and butter oil on concessional terms, and expanded school-lunch 
programs. The team made a brief visit to Karachi and recommended that, if 
these projects prove practicable in Calcutta, the team should visit Pakistan with 
a view to adapting these proposals there. 

The recent Conference took note of these surveys and urged governments to 
adapt the methods recommended in these surveys to their own programs wherever 
possible. The Conference also requested the Director General to strengthen the 
Organization’s work relating to consumption generally, particularly by increased 
activity in regard to consumer education, nutrition and home economics, market- 
ing and distribution. 


Technical activities 

FAO’s technical activities in agriculture, forestry, fisheries, nutrition, and 
economies (including statistics), are of a continuing nature and vary only in detail 
from year to year. They include the continued compilation of monthly, annual, 
or periodical statistical series of food and agriculture trade and consumption, 
forestry, and fisheries. These are a continuation of the work of the predecessor 
agency, the International Institute of Agriculture, and are regarded as standard 
data for national agricultural services and for private industry groups. The State 
of Food and Agriculture is the annual world survey which, in 1955, was regarded 
as one of the best volumes yet issued by FAO. The Food Balance Sheets, periodic 
forestry inventory; World Fishery Abstracts; the bimonthly forestry publication 
Unasylva; the World Catalogs of Genetic Stocks of Wheat and Rice and the 
World Reporting Service of Plant Pests and Diseases are a few of the most impor- 
tant technical services regularly provided by FAO. A new Catalog of Fishing 
Boat Tank Tests in looseleaf form has attracted attention of the fishing industry 
and naval architects in many parts of the world, inclucing the United States. 

A successful Regional Land Problems Seminar held in Bangkok late in 1954, and 
another equally successful seminar held in Baghdad in 1955 for countries in the 
Near East were particularly significant activities in the past year. These seminars 
brought together top-level administrators of land programs, for a consiceration 
of the technical aspects of the interrelated problems of land utilization, land 
tenure and other economic institutions. 

The Plant Protection Agreement for Southeast Asia was approved in 1955 and 
will he open for signature to interested governments until June 1956. Although 
the United States is not directly affected by this agreement, nevertheless the 
agreement is recognized as an important part of the worldwide program to control 
the spread of plant pests and diseases. 

_ The recent FAO Conference endorsed in general the activities underway, and 
in addition, approved some expansion to provide for a beginning of a long-term 
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survey and appraisal of world agricultural resources in relation to needs, and for 
expanded programs in association with UNICEF and WHO for increased milk 
consumption and improved nutrition. 


II. INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
Basic Data SHEET 


Name of organization: International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). 

Location of headquarters: Montreal, Canada. 

Secretary General: Carl Ljungberg. 

Nationality: Swede. 

Term of office: Entered office March 28, 1952, for 5-year term. 

When organized: 1944, convention concluded on International Civil Aviation; 
1945, Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization; and 1947, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization in existence. 

Initial date of United States participation: 1945, Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization; and 1946, International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation ratified August 6, 1946; ratification advised by the Senate, 
July 25, 1946. 

Number of members: 65. 

Number of employees as of November 1, 1955: 394 (includes 248 general 
service staff). 

Number of United States employees as of November 1, 1955: 20 (includes 5 
general service staff). 

Regional offices: Montreal (headquarters), Bangkok, Cairo, Lima, Paris. 

Budget, calendar year 1956: 

Total budget: $3,313,451 (Canadian). 

Total assessments: $2,676,971 (Canadian). 
United States percentage: 33.31. 

United States contribution: $891,729 (Canadian). 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The aims and objectives of the Organization are to develop the principles and 
techniques of international air navigation and to foster the planning and develop- 
ment of international air transport so as to— 

(a) Insure the safe and orderly growth of international civil aviation 
throughout the world; 

(6b) Eneourage the arts of aircraft design and operation for peaceful 
purposes; 

(c) Eneourage the development of airways, airports, and air navigation 
facilities for international civil aviation; 

(d) Meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe, regular, efficient 
and economical air transport; 

(e) Prevent economic waste caused by unreasonable competition; 

(f) Insure that the rights of contracting states are fully respected and that 
every contracting state has a fair opportunity to operate international 
airlines; 

(gq) Avoid discrimination between contracting states; 

(hk) Promote safety of flight in international air navigation; 

(z) Promote generally the development of all aspects of international civil 
aeronautics. 


International Civil Aviation Organization budget for the calendar year 1956 
[In Canadian dollars] 
Meetings - _ _- ; wise ; : 179, 001 
Secretariat____ ; oh baie 2, 652, 350 
General services - aetna Bik’ 437, 850 
Equipment - - : tad re x 650 
Other budgetary provisions - ----- philes Mid be ite , 600 


Total budaeb.. .. 2 .< L- x fei et A . 3, 313, 451 
Deduct: 
Casual revenue__ __..... 486, 480 
150, 000 


2, 676, 
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International Civil Aviation Organization scale of assessments 


Member countries 


Afghanistan--.--- 
Argentina --.-.- 
Australia 
Austria !.-- 
Belgium 
Bolivia... 
Brazil 

Burma 
Canada... 
Ceylon-.- 
Chile 

China . 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Czechoslavakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

gypt 

| Salvador-.- 
thiopia 
inland 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala- 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 

India 
Indonesia 

Ir in 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 

Libya 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland_-- 
Syria 
Thailand 
Turkey 


i 
E 
k 
F 


nion of South Africa 


ted States_-. 
ruguay..- 
Venezuela 
Vietnam. 


| 
United Kingdom 
I 
I 


Total 


Units 


[In Canadian dollars] 


Calendar year 1954 


Per- Assess- 
cent ment 


. 20 $5, 
2. 14 54, 
86, 
l, 
50, 65 
3, ¢ 


1, 364 


7,015 


1,498 (100 2, 530, 310 


Units 


Calendar year 1955 


Per- Assess- 
cent ment 


$3, 372 
38, 782 
72, 506 
1, 000 
47, 213 
3, 372 
60, 702 
372 
463 

, 059 

, 803 

>, SH2 

, 920 
176 


26, 979 


, 920 


415 


489 | 3! 24, 539 


3 7 5, 059 


12 ; 234 


, 500 | 100. 2. § 260 


! Austria was assessed a token contribution of $1,000 for 1954 and 1955. 


“60 members. 
63 members. 
‘65 members. 
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International Civil Aviation Organization—Contributions statement as of Oct. 31, 


1956, for the organization’s calendar years 1951-66 ! Inter 


[In Canadian dollars] acmsnacieilols 


SUMMARY 





Total due Amount Percent 


Calendar year received received 


Balance due Argentine 
Australia 
— Belgium - 
$2, 648, 008 $2, 528, 113 95. 47 $119, 895 Bolivia. 
2, 834, 191 2, 693, 452 95. 03 140, 739 Bur = - 
2, 834, 695 2, 671, 783 94. 25 | 162, 912 al 
2, 530, 310 2, 398, 773 | 94. 80 | 131, 537 oe 
2, 530, 260 2, 295, 187 | 90.71 | 235, 073 eee 
: Czechoslc 
Denmark 
Ecuador- 
Egypt... 
France. 
Calendar year India. sh 
Country Ireland. - 


1953 | 1955 - 
| 











UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 








1In ad 


Argentina...... bb icitccttatees tebiaste Ph ae tated eaiedbhanle shen tes 7 $38, 782 $38, 782 
Bolivia $6, 947 $3, 756 3, 372 | 25, 000 
os pee Se eee villdknceaeted donk ameniatent 3, 370 3, 370 
Chile : J cibh don nathlipkedobbesabbecoess 11, 803 ab, as The 
‘ ponanedt _— . ei eae 4, oD ° 
I see hg isch canine nepeiis 5 d , 57% 15, 176 90, 290 on imp 
Czechoslovakia - - - . : 33, 76 26,979 | 165, 274 practic 
Dominican Republic ea pibsicitbated ies ‘ ; 99 99 its lear 
Ecuador _----. i a ; 3, 372 loalt ¥ 
RNID cciccniinanintrititindirnnnshalebintn 5 3, ; 3, 372 7, dealt Vv 
Ethiopia x emia 55 5 air, air 
Greece. ; Booked ttldoenccendhlenwe saan 5, 058 : ference 
: , p rence 
Guatemala , 548 | - 16, 232 saad 
Haiti Sea eon 1, 072 1, 072 ring | 
PUNO ac cick inns dhtiaghunna nadine eS 1 saghation ie 1,170 1, 170 | = flight 1 
Ns < cnmd ; ‘ 5, 059 25, 262 to avo 
Israel ___ ipnin ak ecbenivon teh bebe ie casos cs Amie aa, 4 oaks SUR ie : i ; iam 18 18 é | 
MP 33.54.83 Sub bvee bh ctelhabe Da fee a ee 32, 880 32, 880 s contro 
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1 Total due prior to calendar year 1951 is $599,730; Bolivia, $78,132 (1946-50); China, $224,425 (1948-50); ; ne é | 
Czechoslovakia, $24,056 (1950); Guatemala, $8,332 (1950); Jordan, $9,921 (1948-50); Peru, $38,542 (1949-50); change 
Poland, $216,321 (1946-50). s oof int 
2 China withdrew from membership May 31, 1951,and was assessed for only part of calendar year 1951, K reduce 
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International Civil Aviation Organization distribution of staff by nationalities, 
Nov. 1, 1956 } 


Professional 
staff 


| Professional 
staff 


Country Percentage Country Percentage 


Italy --- 
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Netherlands 

New Zealand 
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1 In addition there were a total of 248 General Service employees, of whom 5 were United States nationals. 


ACHIEVEMENTS, 1955 


The International Civil Aviation Organization is now concentrating its efforts 
on improvement and implementation of the worldwide standards, recommended 
practices, and regional air navigation plans, which have been drawn up under 
its leadership. The Second ICAO Air Navigation Conference, held in 1955, 
dealt with problems in the interrelated fields of air traffic control, rules of the 
air, air navigation aids, and aeronautical meteorology. For example, the Con- 
ference proposed amendments to the international standards which would (1) 
bring under traffic control a number of flights now being made under visual 
flight rules; (2) increase the distance air traffic should keep away from clouds 
to avoid danger of collision; and (3) provide additional signals for air traffic 
control of helicopters. Other recommendations of the Conference concerned the 
instrument landing system, minimum ceiling and visibility at airports under bad 
weather ‘conditions, and communications between aerial control centers. 

ICAO’s Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting, also held in 1955, made a 
number of specific recommendations to improve the air navigation facilities, 
services, and aircraft operating practices in the region. These recommendations 
were designated not only to meet the current needs of international civil aviation 
but also the requirements of turbine-propelled aircraft expected to be introduced 
within the next 3 years. The Conference recommended a major addition to 
the world’s air route network, namely, a route connecting the west coast of South 
America with Australia, Oceania, and the Far East. 

An ICAO Facilitation Meeting in the fall of 1955 recommended important 
changes in the international standards and recommended practices for facilitation 
of international air transport, and other recommendations also designed to 
reduce the redtape which hampers passengers and cargo crossing national borders. 
These recommendations included the adoption of a policy aimed at the early 
elimination of the passenger manifest, and the simplification, standardization and 
later elimination of the embarkation/disembarkation card. Instead of these 
separate documents, ICAO member countries will be asked to accept for clearance 
purposes a general declaration signed by an authorized agent. Particularly in 
view of the introduction of jet and helicopter aircraft, the meeting recommended 
the careful study of facilities for customs, immigration, and public health inspec- 
tions in airport terminal buildings to see whether time consumed on the ground 
could be reduced. When approved by the ICAO Council and accepted by ICAO 
member nations, the amended international standards will also prohibit the 
withdrawal of passports from passengers, partially eliminate the requirement 
for crew manifests and waive documentation required for direct in-transit pas- 
sengers. Standardized plant and animal documentation and sanitary requirements 
will come into effect. These recommendations should make their transportation 
between nations simpler and less costly. 

In 1955 a diplomatic conference held under ICAO’s auspices prepared and 
opened for signature the final text of a protocol to the 1929 Warsaw Convention 
concerning the liability of the air carrier for damage to passengers, baggage and 
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cargo on international flights. The protocol, which will come into force when it 
has been ratified by 30 countries, will increase the liability of the air carrier for 
a passenger killed or injured on an international flight to a maximum of $16,600, 
which is double the amount now provided under the Warsaw Convention. 


Il. INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Basic Data 


Name of organization: International Labor Organization (ILO). 

Location of headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

Director General: David A. Morse. 

Nationality: American. 

Term of office: Entered office in 1948 for 10-year term, renewable up to 3 years. 

When organized: 1919; 1946, amended constitution adopted; 1948, amended 
constitution in effect. 

Initial date of United States participation: 1934. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: Senate Joint Resolution 
131, 73d Congress, approved June 19, 1934; Public Law 843, 80th Congress, 
approved June 30, 1948, as amended by Public Law 806, 8ist Congress, approved 
September 21, 1950. 

Number of members: 70. 

Number of employees as of October 31, 1955: 622 (includes 274 General 
Services staff). 

Number of United States employees as of October 31, 1955: 29 (includes 2 
General Services staff). 

Branch offices: Bonn, London, New Delhi, Ottawa, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, 
Tokyo, Washington. 

Field offices: Bangalore, Istanbul, Lima, Mexico. 

Budget, calendar year 1956: 

Total budget: $7,487,729. 

Total assessments: $7,395,729. 

United States percentage: 25. 

United States contribution: $1,638,861. 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The International Labor Organization is an intergovernmental agency estab- 
lished to assist in the raising of labor standards and the improvement of working 
conditions. The ILO is unique among international organizations in that it 
includes representation not only of governments but of employers and workers as 
well. As a result of this ‘tripartite’? representation, the participation of the 
groups most directly affected by the work of the ILO is assured. Historically, 
the most important technique utilized by the ILO has been the adoption of labor 
standards in the form of conventions and recommendations for consideration by 
member states. More recently, the ILO has begun to emphasize national and 
regional training programs, advisory missions, surveys, and other activities of 
direct assistance to governments. It also prepares and makes available technical 
information on labor questions. The work of the Organization covers a wide 
range of subjects, including hours of work, minimum age for employment, working 
conditions of women and young workers, workmen’s compensation, social insur- 
ance, minimum-wage machinery, labor standards in non-self-governing territories, 
industrial safety, statistics, migration for employment, conditions of work of 
seamen, the right of workers and employers to organize into associations of their 
own choosing, trade-union rights, and forced labor. 
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rhen it 


‘or f International Labor Organization budget for the calendar year 1956 
‘ier for 


16,600, Sessions of the conference and other conferences $391, 994 
General Services of the International Labor Office: 

Salaries and wages__ Fe ea $3, 773, 342 
Travel and removal expenses---_- ~~ 109, 860 
tepresentation allowances__---- 27, 000 
Property account, maintenance___- --_- 5 233, 300 
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General office expenses _ - - - - - - i 204, 500 
Common staff costs be eae 226, 350 
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Member countries 
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1 66 members. 
266 members, 
*70 members. 
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International Labor Organization scale of assessments 


Calendar year 1955 | 
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International Labor Organization contributions statement as of Nov. 4, 1955, for the 
rganization’s calendar years 1947-856 
O gJ zat y f 


Calendar year 


SUMMARY 


Total di 





Country 


Albania 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Ecuador 
Ethiopia 
Crreece 
Hungary 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Italy 

Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 

Syria 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


New members admitted and 
after budget was approved: 
Byelorussian 8. 8. R 
Ukrainian 8.8. R 
U.8.S.R 


Total. ....2 


Percent 
received 


Amount 


” received 


$25, 862, 217 $25, 309, 543 | 97. 86 | 


6, 602, 503 | 6, 355, 965 | 
6, 469, 085 | 6, 206, 634 | 


6, 556 


7, 791, § 


96. 29 
95. 94 | 
97.62 
82. 84 


867 | 6, 400, 894 | 
72 | 6, 454, 274 | 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


1947-51 


$14, 045 


| 2 430, 505 


assessed 


552, 674 246, 


Calendar year 


1953 1954 


$7, 763 $7, 868 


5, 314 25,919 | 
, 665 18, 359 


707 660 | ? 101, 268 


2 4,000 


2 2, 526 


28,165 


5, 730 

, 954 

, 546 

535 262, 451 


155, 973 337, 098 


Balance due 


$45, 830 
130, 229 
17, 677 
48, 598 
31, 760 
37, 664 
, 832 
511 
25, 798 
045 

, 819 
52, 748 
, 936 
2, 793 
122 

3, 560 
, 915 
185 
O61 

, 646 

, 185 

17, 380 
3. 762 


, 445 
501 
15, 730 


34, 954 
349, 546 


2, 554, 731 


' Contributions due prior 1947: Albania, $643 (1939-40); Ethiopia, $5,135 (1945-46); Japan, $50,000 (1938- 
40), payable in 2d installment in 1956; Paraguay, $23,186 (no longer member); and Spain, $151,598 (no longer 


member). 
? Partial. 
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Distribution of staff by nationalities as of Dec. 31, 1955 


Country Number | Percent Country Number | Percent 


Argentina 5 a Ireland 
Australia. 5 oa Israel 
Austria__. f 4 Italy 
Belgium... ¢ 2. 5: Japan 
Bolivia ; a Lebanon 
Burma... : . 24 Luxembourg 
Brazil f ‘ Mexico--- 
Canada____- 5. 14 Netherlands-_.- 
Ceylon . 2g New Zealand 
Chile f 4 Norway 
China_. f . 43 Pakistan 
Colombia P ; Panama 
Costa Rica a Peru ; 
Czechoslovakia . 2 Philippines-__.- 
Cuba.-. ; : ; Poland 
Denmark. ; Portugal__-_- 
Ecuador ‘ .57 || Sweden 
Egypt-- ’ a Switzerland 
E] Salvador , : Thailand_ 
Federal Republic of Ger- Turkey ne 
many..-.-. 5 a Union of South Africa__ 
Finland ‘ ‘ d United Kingdom 
France. -......-. 5. United States of America- 
Greece. ‘ ‘ 3 | .86 | Uruguay 
Guatemala... .--- a U.8. 8. R.- 
Haiti_ ia . 2 Venezuela__ 
Hungary- -.-- . 26 Vietnam. - 
India- ‘ : yh Yugoslavia 
Indonesia_-._. ; a ' Spain__... 
Iran wees ‘ a — 
BG eka kc an . 2g ests akin ; 1 349 


1.14 
29 


9 5R 


— 


oo 
29 
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! Internationally recruited. There are also 275 in the general services category, of which 3 are United 
States nationals, 


ACHIEVEMENTS, 1955 


The purpose of the International Labor Organization (ILO) is to improve, 
through international action, labor conditions and living standards and to pro- 
mote economie and social stability. In order to achieve this purpose, ILO 
brings together representatives of government, labor, and management to recom- 
mend international minimum standards and to draft international labor con- 
ventions on such subjects as wages, hours of work, minimum ages for employment, 
conditions of work for various classes of workers, workman’s compensation, social 
insurance, vacation with pay, industrial safety, employment services, labor 
inspection, freedom of association, ete. The Organization provides advisory 
services to governments on request, and publishes periodicals, studies, and 
reports on social, industrial, and labor questions. 

In 1955, the ILO program placed new emphasis on labor-management relations. 
The underlying concept of the Organization’s activity in this field is not to pro- 
mote new standards nor to designate new fields for intergovernmental regulation, 
but to devise and foster practical methods of attaining a democratic system of 
labor-management relationship. To this end, the Organization stressed this 
problem, wherever applicable, throughout its entire program and in all studies 
and meetings during the year. 

In the field of workers and trade-union rights, the ILO continued its prepara- 
tions for consideration of forced labor at the 1956 Conference. It also continued 
its investigations of alleged violations of the right to organize and form trade 
unions and reported to the governing body on 22 such cases. As in the previous 
year, the majority of cases were dismissed for lack of evidence, including two 
vases of alleged violations in the United States. The governing body reviewed a 
study in the field of discrimination in employment, which had been requested 
by the United Naticns and prepared by the ILO Secretariat, and set forth further 
lines of investigation to be followed in carrying the study to completion. 

Special attention was given to the need for ensuring that workers’ and em- 
ployers’ representatives at ILO meetings are appointed by organizations ‘‘which 
are free and independent of their governments.’’ A committee was set up to 
investigate the extent of freedom of workers and employers organizations from 
government control in each country. The work of this committee should con- 
tribute to clarifying the problem of Communist participation in the ILO. 
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In 1955, particular attention was given to improving the means of coordination 
of ILO activities with those of other agencies. The Organization worked jointly 
with the U. N. and certain specialized agencies (FAO, UNESCO, and WHO) in 
projects of common concern, and concluded, supplementary agreements with 
FAO and with UNESCO. 

Among the achievements of the ILO in the field of productivity and economic 
development and in the field of social security and working conditions are the 
publieation of a practical handbook on methods of raising productivity primarily 
in underdeveloped countries for use as a guide by ILO technical assistance mis- 
sions; the publication of a Guide for Labor Inspectors, to assist governments in 
improving their labor administrative services; studies of productivity problems 
in particular industries conducted by such [LO industrial committees as the 
Chemical Committee, Textile Committee, and Committee on Work on Plan- 
tations; research and publication on problems of occupational safety and worker 
health services, as for example, a Catalog of Occupational Safety and Health 
Films, a study on Safety in Coal Mines, and a report to the Atomie Energy Con- 
ference on problems of social progress, safety, and manpower in atomic energy 
industries. 

The 1955 International Labor Conference adopted a recommendation con- 
cerning the vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, including children and 
young persons, and a recommendation concerning the protection of migrant 
workers in underdeveloped countries. It adopted a convention for consideration 
by governments concerning the abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tracts of employment by indigenous workers. The Conference considered voca- 
tional training in agriculture and in welfare services for workers with a view 
toward drawing up standards on these subjects next year. A conference of 
statisticians during 1955 carried further the development of definitions required 
for statistical studies of labor problems. 

In the field of international action of particular concern to women workers, 
the ILO prepared studies on the problems of older women workers, of part-time 
employment of women, and on the development of opportunities for women 
and girls in handicrafts and cottage industries. 


. 
IV. INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Basic Data 


Name of organization: International Telecommunication Union (ITU). 

Location of headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

Secretary General: Marco Aurelio Andrada. 

Nationality: Argentine. 

Term of office: Entered office January 1, 1954, for indefinite period. 

When organized: 1934. Predecessor organizations: International Telecom- 
munication Bureau and Bureau of International Telegraph Union. Latter 
established 1865. 

Initial date of United States participation: 1912, International Telecommunica- 
tion Bureau; 1934, International Telecommunication Union. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: April 22, 1912, ratification 
of International Wireless Telegraph Convention; June 12, 1934, deposited 
instrument of ratification of the Telecommunication Convention of Madrid; 
July 17, 1948, deposited instrument of ratification of the International Telecom- 
munication Convention of Atlantic City. 

Number of members: 96. 

Number of employees as of October 31, 1955: 221. 

Number of United States employees as of October 31, 1955: Four. 

tegional offices: None. 

Budget, calendar year 1956: 

Total budget: $1,399,563. 

Total assessments: $1,263,458. 

United States percentage: 4.88. 

_United States contribution: $148,200 (includes estimated $35,000 as 
United States share of extraordinary expenses, to cover special conference 
costs). 


73820—56——38 
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PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


1. The purposes of the Union are— 

(a) To maintain and extend international cooperation for the improvement 
and rational use of telecommunication of all kinds: 

(6) To promote the development of technical facilities and their most 
efficient operation with a view to improving the efficiency of telecommunica- 
tion services, increasing their usefulness and making them, so far as possible, 
generally available to the public; and 

(c) To harmonize the actions of nations in the attainment of those common 
ends. 

To this end, the Union shall in particular— 

(a) Effect allocation of the radio frequency spectrum and registration of 
radio frequency assignments in order to avoid harmful interference between 
radio stations of different countries; 

(b) Foster collaboration among its members and associate members with a 
view to the establishment of rates at levels as low as possible consistent with 
an efficient service and taking into account the necessity for maintaining 
independent financial administration of telecommunication on a sound basis; 

(c) Promote the adoption of measures for ensuring the safety of life through 
the cooperation of telecommunication service; and 

(d) Undertake studies, formulate recommendations, and collect and pub- 
lish information on telecommunication matters for the benefit of all members 
and associate members. 


International Telecommunication Union ordinary budget for the calendar year 1956 


[Swiss francs] 


207, 000 

4, 911, 830 

69, 700 

157, 300 

263, 450 

Communication expenses -_- -- ~~~ --- bi ; : 49, 000 
Laboratories and library 21, 000 
Miscellaneous 9, 550 
Provident, insurance fund 175, 000 
Settlement of and interest on accounts in suspense 300 
Subsidy to publications service for documents showing deficit 000 


Total expenditure budget 130 
Less miscellaneous income: 
Profit on publications 900 
— 2, 000 
Estimated surplus from previous years — 336, 630 


Assessments to members 5, 407, 600 


Burra 
Bvelorus 
Canbo1 
Canada 
Cevlon 
Chile 
China 
Colombi 
Costa Ri 
Cuba 
Czechosl 
Denmar'! 
Dominic 
Ecuador 
Eevpt 
El Salva 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
French ° 
German: 
Greece - 
Guatem: 
Haiti 
Hondurs 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesi 
Iran 
Iraq ‘ 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
I a0s 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 
Luxemb 
Malaya 
Me x1co 
Monaco 
Moroceo 
Netherle 
Nethe 
Guine: 
New Zes 
Nicaragi 
Norway 
Pakistar 
Panama 
Paragua 
Peru 
Philippi 
Poland 
Portugal 
Portugu 
Rhodesi: 
Rumani 
Saudi A 


Somalila 
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International Telecommunication Union—scale of assessments 


{In Swiss francs] 
‘ement 
Calendar year 1954 Calendar year 1955 Calendar year 1956 
most , - — —— - ————_-——. 
ae Member countries 
uni a- Units Per- | Assess- Units Per- Assess- Sahin Assess- 
ssible, “| cent | ment “| cent ment "| cent ment 





mmon Afehanistan ..------ _| 0.16 £510 | 0.16 i 16 , £00 


Albania ee ee ee 405) % .0'| ’ 400 | 0 "00 
rgentina : tunceod | 4.07 220,250 | 2: 4.07 | 000 95 7 220, 000 
i Australia . on dilees=Giil 3.26 | 176,200} 2 3.26 000 2 OF 76 000 
f10n of Avstria out 4g .03 | 4, 405 Z _03 | "400 % , "400 
otween Belgian Congo and Territory | 
of Ruanda—Urundi er 33 | 17, 620 9 33 600 39 600 
— ‘ Belgium. © | ol | 70,4 0 :-2 400 3 400 
- ith - Bermuda—British Carib- | | 
it with ; bean group 6} .03 4, 400 
saining Bolivia ----| 3] . 26,4°0 | 3 400 | 3 26, 400 
| basis: Brazil : ‘ 25 220,270 | 25 000 | 25 : 290. 000 
lal § —_— British East Africa Ee; 405} kl. , 400 , 400 
nrough ) British “est Africa__-..--- | . } 4, 405 Z "08 "400 "(00 
; Bulvaria os ~-----| - 16 | ,*10 j *00 | 16 | "£00 
Burma --------| 3] . A .49| 26,400} ¢ 400 
d pub- , Bvelorvssian S. 8S. site Bi a 420 2 5 400} : As 400 
»mbers Cambortia. -- 16 10] 1 16 £00 16 , 800 
: 200 | : 3. 000 ‘ | 3.26 |} 000 
,"10 | a ~* 00 | 16 200 
956 ae wneeeweceneecnenn-} , 470}: 400} 3 | 4 100 
r 1956 ; *hins f 2. 4 170 | 15 2. 4: 32,000 | 1 32, 000 
‘ 420 | 3 . 4 400 ‘ _ A 400 
EvlCe - é . 430 | : . 400 | : ( 400 
07, 000 Cuba ; ae . 3 oe -o , 600 ‘ .33 | » 600 
¢ b Czechoslovakia - - --- .31 | 40 | 400 | 3 00 
11, 830 A Denmark on oni 5 | ; 4,070 | ! 82 | 44.000 | ! ” 000 


69, 700 Dominican Republic iii | Dele : 26, 420 d 49 | 400 | 3 ‘ 400 
57, 300 Ecnador.........--------s-<-] : ,°10 | .16 | £00 Teh; 200 

r ; Egvot . eo. ae ,00 . &2 ,000; § : , 000 
63, 450 E Bl Sale: cass eens ce : 470 | 3 49 | 400 | 26, 400 
49, 000 E Ethiopia ; , 810 | ‘ , 800 | zx 





| 800 
21, 000 : Finland at od . 49 | 430 : . 49 | 400 | ; 400 
9. 550 France zx 89 | . 300 . 89 | 000 | 3 if 264, 000 
- French Territories | 3 200 d 000 | : ’ 000 
75, 000 Germany | 3. 200 : : 000 3. 000 
46, 300 Greece ae 430 ia .49 | 26,400 | 400 
Guatemala | > .! . 16 | 8, 800 | 7 , 800 

80, 000 ; Haiti | . 16 8,810 | ; 8, 800 , , 800 
E Honduras . 33 | , 620 2 ; , 600 Mh , 600 

90, 130 , Hungary-- te ,810 | A nd 3, 800 Dobos 8, 800 
: Iceland 4 3 , 405 é . OF , 400 > : , 400 

‘ , India | |} 3. 26 5,200 | 3 3. 000 3. 000 
43, 900 Indonesia ot . 63 | , 100 ; 3, 000 ; 88, 000 
- 2, 000 ; Iran | Bi? ig 8, 810 | 16 | , 800 . 800 


R . Iraq ; , 810 ‘ , 800 Diets 8, 800 
36, 630 : Ireland | A 6,430 | 3 AS 3, 400 tt ee 400 








1a ‘ Israel ; 810 | . oie 8, 800 ; , 800 
07. 600 E Italy_._.. 5,200 | : 3. 26 176,000 | 2 3. 000 

b Japan | 4. 20, 250 2: 220,000 | 25 | | 000 
Jordan | i. , 810 ; | 8, 800 | : | 3, 800 
Korea i 810 | ; 8, 800 . 16 | , 800 
Laos _? 405 é}  .08 | , 400 6). , 400 
Lebanon : ae , 405 | 2} + «08 , 400 - Of » 400 
Liberia ‘ 3,430 | AS 3, 400 : ; 26, 400 
Libya , 4 , 405 6 ; , 400 lk ; , 400 
fo, . , 405 é .08 | 400 é ‘ , 400 
Malaya/Borneo group me < 45| % . 400 14! .08 | "400 
Mexico. _ - . .480 | &§ 4 , 400 ; ; , 400 
Monaco 08 | , 405 \ i 400 \ ; , 400 
Morocco | a8] , 810 : 3, 800 | : s, 800 


Netherlands Antilles, New | 
ee | J | 8, ; 3, 000 ¢ 88, 000 
‘ew Zealand sel f . 8 , 050 | a 000 f 8 44, 000 
Nicaragua > Aa . 49 | 26, 4: : a 26, 400 : ‘ 26, 400 
Norway f an 4,050 | . 83 44, 000 . 44, 000 
Pakistan . 45 32, 1 § 2. 000 f L 132, 000 
a ama in q ‘ | 3, 4: ‘ . 49 | 400 7 j 26, 400 
-araguay ‘ ! ; 8, 800 16 8, 800 
Peru 3 , 6 ‘ oan , 600 oa 17, 600 
Philippines = a : 3, § . 8, 800 .16 8, 800 
oland Se as | Seg ’ ; ; 88, 000 . 6 88, 000 
Portugal 8 4 : § 4 70, 400 3 70, 400 
Portuguese colonies i Lg , 4 oa 70, 400 3 70, 400 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland yy : , 408 : . 4, 400 be . 4, 400 
Rumania ss : . 16 8, 800 - 16 8, 800 
Saudi Arabia . »t . 16 8, 800 l . 16 8, 800 
Somaliland, territory under na anew : pe 4, 400 - 08 4, 400 



























Member countries 






























194 members. 



















































































Country 

















Bolivia 

China. 

Costa Rica-- 
Cuba... 

Ecuador sei 
E] Salvador - -- A 
French Territories _.- 
Korea. .- 

Lebanon 

Liberia -- 

Panama. 

Peru i 

Saudi Arabia- 
Uruguay --.-. 

Yemen_. 


Total___-. 










































































Units 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Per- 
cent 


Calendar year 1954 


Spain 3 . 49 
Spanish Morocco 1 .16 
Sweden Jeet dékiaen aad 10 1. 63 
GOwtbowltend. 2... c.ckectaucscsut 1. 63 | 
Syria 1 . 16 
Thailand 5 on | 
Tunisia Seca : 1 .16 
Turkey bBitheaddure ndeaae Sap . 82 
Ukrainian 8.8. R ee a . 82 
Union of South Africa (and 
Territory of South West 
INS a chest hanemiteieaial 13 | 2.12 
United Kingdom | 30 | 4.89 
United Kingdom Colonies...| 8 | 1.31 
United States__---- 30 4.89 | 
United States Territories 25 4.07 | 
Uruguay -----.-.- ce 3 1) we] 
U. 8.8. R eee 30 | 4.89 | 
Vatican City 4; .08 
Venezuela 10 1. 63 
i. —— aa 1 .16 
eRe: 6 ee. Shi we 
Yugoslavia 1 - 16 | 
Total. .................| 61314/100. 00 


[In Swiss francs] 


Assess- + 
ment Ur 





Calendar year 1955 


Per- | Assess- 


1its 
cent ment 





26,430 | 3 .49 26, 400 
8, 810 1 .16 8, 800 
88,100 | 10 1.63 | 88, 000 
88,100 | 10 1. 63 88, 000 
8,810} 1 .16 | 8, 800 
44, 050 5 . 82 | 44, 000 
8,810} 1 .16 8, 800 
44,050} 5 | .82 44, 000 
44, 050 Bi) ae 44, 000 | 
114, 530 | 13 2.12 114, 400 
264,300 | 30 4. 89 264, 000 
70,480 | 8 1.30 70, 400 
264,300 | 30 | 4.89 264, 000 | 
220,250 | 25 | 4.07 | 220,000 
26,430 | 3 . 49 | 26, 400 
264,300 | 30 4.89 | 264,000 
4, 405 | | .08 4, 400 
88,100 | 10 | 1.63 88, 000 | 
8,810} 1 .16 8, 800 
8,810 | 1 16 | 8, 800 | 
8,810} 1 .16 8, 800 | 


15, 404,935 | 614 | 100.00 
| 


295 members. 
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Units| P 


oY- 


cent 


3 .49 | 
1 .16 
10 1. 63 
10 1. 63 
I .16 
5 . 82 | 
i yee 
5 . 82 
5 . 82 | 
13 2.12 
30 4.88 | 
s 1, 30 
30 4. 88 
25 4. 07 | 
3 | .4 
30 4, 88 | 
| .08 
10 | 1.63 
1 .6 
, 4 16 
1 . 16 


25, 403, 200 | 61414) 100. 


396 members. 


{In Swiss franes] 


SUMMARY 


Total due 


3, 933, 897 
4, 005, 624 
3, 948, 333 
4, 133, 050 
5, 160, 330 
5, 410, 074 
5, 403, 200 








Amounts re- | Percent re- | 


3, 900, 069 | 
3, 924, 423 
3, 840, 183 | 
3, 983, 028 
5, 006, 620 
5, 280, 406 | 
5, 162, 580 | 


Calendar year 


ceived ceived 


99. 14 
97. 97 
97. 26 
96. 37 
97. 02 
97. 60 
95. 55 


International Telecommunication Union—scale of assessments—C ontinued 


Calendar year 1956 





Assess- 
ment 


26, 400 
&, 800 
88, 000 
88, 000 
8, 800 
44, 000 
8, 800 
44, 000 
44, 000 


114, 400 
264, 000 
70, 400 
264, 000 
220, 000 
26, 400 
264, 000 
4, 400 
88, 000 
8, 800 
8, 800 
8, 800 


00 (35, 407, 600 


International Telecommunication Union contributions statement, as of Oct. 31, 1955" 
for the organization’s ordinary budgets for the years 1949-565 


Balance due 







33, 828 

81, 201 
108, 150 
150, 022 
153, 710 
129, 668 
240, 620 





a a een wer \*< Gi Re sees Total 
1949-52 1953 | 1954 1955 
$53, 306 | 1$22,680 | 1$26,430 | 1 $26, 400 $128, 816 
fo eee Renee kien beac i 91, 296 | 91, 296 
. se ae 8,710 | 8, 710 
1104,140| 122,680; 117,620 1 17, 600 | 162, 040 
1 51, 950 | 1 37, 800 18, 810 18, 800 | 107, 360 
2 0064... 2 1 26, 430 1 26, 400 56, 132 
26, 200 |_- , is <ul eds 26, 200 
52... dee OO Sobek bes 78 | 78 
: 2, 510 | 14,405 | 14, 400 | 11, 315 
3 MUD... dike 1, 897 | 3, 957 | 5, 854 
29,878 | 122,680/ 126,430 |___- 78, 988 
1 78, 225 | 122,680 | 117,620 | 127,600 | 136, 125 
; Sh Bont A obants Abad 179 179 
126,200 | 1 22, 680 | i? 1 26, 400 | 75, 280 
‘ . oe... ie 26 | 18, 800 | 8, 826 
373, 201 153,710 | 129,668 | 240, 620 897, 190 





1 Total contribution due. 













Internat 


Argenting 
Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 
Chile 
China _. 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Czechosk 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
It aly 
India 
Mexico 
Netherlai 


Duri 
Intern: 
implen 


stantia 
aerona 
maritil 
clearal 
of out: 
settlen 
part 0} 
“findi 
ration 
of pro 
techni 
A sé 
of the 
use a f 
one-th 
The 
have } 
sembh 
propas 
the sts 
trum; 
operat 
mitter 
proble 
unwal 
recom 
revise 
adopt: 
zation 
tory | 
States 
variou 
by Eu 
Sev 
mitte¢ 
advan 
The 
prima 
in 19° 
and r‘ 
out tl] 
new ( 
Th 
ized ¢ 


1956 


SSess- 
nent 


26, 400 
8, 800 
88, 000 
88, 000 
8, 800 
44, 000 
8, 800 
44, 000 
44, 000 


14, 400 
164, 000 
70, 400 
64, 000 
20, 000 
26, 400 
64, 000 
4, 400 
88, 000 
8, 800 
8, 800 
8, 800 


07, 600 


due 


33, 828 
81, 201 
08, 150 
510, 022 
53, 710 
29, 668 
10, 620 


8, 816 
1, 296 
8, 710 
52, 040 
17, 360 
6, 132 
6, 200 

78 
1, 315 
5, 854 
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International Telecommunication Union nationality distribution of staff, Oct. 31, 1955 


Nation Employees Percent Nation Employees| Percent 


Argentina Sosa : 1.36 || Norway-- 
Australia. | | . 45 Pakistan 
Belgium... - ( 91 Portugal 
Canada Pe ———o 2 | 91 Poland 
Chile--- ere . A! Switzerland 
China _. ; 3 | . 36 Spain 
( 
( 


1 


‘olombia jeu 48 South Africa 
Suba_--. ade i p ; Ukraine 8. S. R- 
Czechoslovakia ; AE U. 8. 8. R 
Denmark _-- 4 United Kingdom_ 
France : 5. United States 
Germany ----- } : . 36 Yugoslavia 

Italy ; Stateless 

India 

Mexico. ‘ Total__. = 22 00 
Netherlands... 


>> eI Oe eS 


ACHIEVEMENTS, 1955 


During 1955, the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) through its 
International Frequency Registration Board (IF RB) has continued its progress in 
implementing the 1947 Atlantic City Frequency Allocation Table. It has sub- 
stantially completed the clearance of operations by other services from the 
aeronautical route and maritime frequency bands, with the exception of the 
maritime radiotelephone and coastal radiotelegraph bands, and has initiated 
clearance of aeronautical and high-frequency broadcasting bands. The bringing 
of out-of-band operations into band greatly reduces interference and expedites 
settlement of interference situations which develop. The IFRB has published 
part of the technical standards which serve as a basis for determination of the 
“findings” of the Board. The standards are only for the information of adminis- 
tration but are valuable in providing a common basis for engineering evaluation 
of proposed radio-frequency operations, particularly by small nations lacking 
technical facilities. 

A second major activity of the IFRB has been the processing and publication 
of the notices of frequency use by all nations, thus establishing priority rights to 
use a frequency free from interference from operations of other nations. At least 
one-third of these notices are from the United States. 

The study groups of the International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) 
have proceeded with the technical studies assigned by the Seventh Plenary As- 
sembly (1953) in preparation for the Eighth Assembly in 1956, including the 
propagation characteristics of frequencies used for television and broadcasting; 
the station power and distance spacing desirable for the greatest use of the spec- 
trum; the technical characteristics of transmitters and receivers under varied 
operating conditions for different types of services. Study Groups I (Trans- 
mitters) and XI (Television) met in 1955. Study Group I dealt with such 
problems as improvement in frequency stability and reduction in harmonic and 
unwanted radiations, and laid the groundwork for arriving at certain definite 
recommendations at the Eighth Assembly. Study Group XI reviewed and 
revised its assigned studies preparatory to formulating recommendations for 
adoption at the Eighth Assembly. While it considered problems of the standardi- 
zation of color television in Europe, no firm conclusions were reached. Prepara- 
tory work is now underway for color television demonstrations in the United 
States and other countries in 1956 in order that the technical qualities of the 
various systems in operation or being studied may be assessed prior to the adoption 
by European countries of color television systems. 

Several of the study groups of the International Telegraph Consulting Com- 
mittee (CCIT), notably Study Group X on Rates and Services, met in 1955 to 
advance their studies preparatory to the Seventh Plenary Assembly in 1956. 
lhe International Telephone Consulting Committee (CCIF) was concerned 
primarily with pursuing the studies adopted by its Seventeenth Plenary Assembly 
in 1954. Two study groups met in 1955 to deal with questions of maintenance 
and rapid operating methods. Both the CCIF and the CCIT have been working 
out the details of the amalgamation in 1957 of the two present CCI’s into one 
new CCIT. 

_ The ITU continued its cooperation with the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, particularly UNESCO, ICAO, and WMO. In collaboration with 
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UNESCO it prepared a detailed study of the telecommunication aspects of the 
question of freedom of information and was represented at the ECOSOC meet- 
ing at which this report was discussed. It works very closely with ICAO on 
electrical communications matters, by liaison, joint studies, ete. Currently 
ICAO and the ITU are continuing this study of the operating and financial con- 
ditions under which aeronautical nonsafety messages can be transmitted over the 
aeronautical fixed telecommunications network, organized for aeronautical safety 
and flight regularity messages. The ITU has also participated in the United 
Nations expanded program of technical assistance, recruiting experts and placing 
scholars or fellows in places best suited to meet their study needs. 


V. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Basic Data 


Name of organization: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). 
Location of headquarters: Paris, France. 
Director General: Luther H. Evans. 
Nationality: American. 
Term of office: Entered office July 4, 1953, for 6-year term. 
When organized: 1945, constitution; 1946, in force. 
Initial date of United States participation: 1946. 
Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 565, 79th 
Congress, approved July 30, 1946. 
Number of members: 72. 
Number of employees as of November 1, 1955: 1,017 (includes ETAP staff at 
headquarters). 
Number of United States employees as of November 1, 1955: 47. 
Regional offices: Paris, New York, and Habana. 
Fundamental education centers: Latin America—Patzcuaro, Mexico; Arab— 
Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt. 
Science cooperation offices: Latin America—Montevideo; Middle East—Cairo 
and Istanbul; Asia—Djakarta and New Delhi. 
Social science cooperation offices: Middle East—Cairo; Asia 
Budget, calendar year 1956: 
Total budget: $11,329,712. 
Total assessments: $10,508,580. 
United States percentage: 30. 
United States contribution: $3,152,574. 





New Delhi. 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


1. The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science, and 
culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and 
for the human rights and fundamental fréedoms which are affirmed for the 
peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

2. To realize this purpose the Organization will— 

(a) Collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and 
understanding of peoples, through all means of mass communication and to 
that end recommend such international agreements as may be necessary to 
promote the free flow of ideas by word and image; 

(b) Give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of eulture— 

By collaborating with members, at their request, in the development 
of educational activities; 

By instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity without regard to race, sex or 
any distinctions, economic or social; 

By suggesting educational methods best suited to prepare the children 
of the world for the responsibilities of freedom; 

(c) maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge— 

By assuring the conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance 
of books, works of art, and monuments of history and science, and 
recommending to the nations concerned the necessary international 
conventions; 
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By encouraging cooperation among the nations in all branches of 
intellectual activity, including the international exchange of persons 
active in the fields of education, science and culture and the exchange of 
publications, objects of artistic and scientific interest and other materials 
of information; 

By initiating methods of international cooperation calculated to give 
the people of all countries access to the printed and published materials 
produced by any of them. 

3. With a view to preserving the indevendence, integrity, and fruitful diversity 
of the cultures and educational systems of the states members of this Organiza- 
tion, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization budget for cal- 
endar years 1955 and 1956 





Part I. General] policy: 
1. General Conference 
2. Executive Board____- 


Total, Part I 
Part II. Genera’ administration 
Part IIT. Program operations and services: 
1, Education itud 


. Natural seiences........_.__- 
. Social seiences._._...-._- 


> orm CORO 


. Exchange of persons_____-..._--- 
- General resolutions... ; 
. Documents and publications service 


“I 


oo 


Total, part IIT 


art I1V. Common service costs-_-._--_- 


Total, parts I, II, INI, and IV.....-. 
Part V. Reserve: 
1. Undistributed reserve 


Total budget 

seSS; 
Global reduction on staff costs 
Miscellaneous income.._-. 
Carryover 


Total assessments 


3, 442, 
2, 066. 
1, 515, 
2, 294, 
2, 666, 
1, 212, 
275, 
2, 145, 
15, 619, 224 


1, 286, 627 | 


~ 20, 628, 830 


1, 012, 000 | 


21, 640, 830 


— 23, 000 
—389, 614 
— 1, 228, 216 


20, 000, 000 


Annual e 


$64, 837 


64, 837 | 


stimates 


1956 


$689, 552 
93, 472 


, 422, 175 


, 72), 112 
, 029, 918 | 
753, 788 
1, 118, 026 | 
1, 314, 673 | 
553, 612 | 
150, 450 
1, 058, 578 
7, 700, 157 


643, 684 


9, 830, 853 


480, 265 | 


10, 315, 118 


—11, 500 
— 194, 090 
—614, 108 


9, 491, 420 


1, 721, 239 
1, 036, 822 

761, 413 
1, 176, 841 


067 


542, 943 


10, 797, 977 
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. 
| 


Member countries = 





1 66 members. 
272 members. 
372 members. 


Calendar year 1954 | 


| Percent; Assessment 





$8, 515 | 
146, 652 | 
177, 875 | 
25, 546 | 
139, 083 | 
5, 677 | 
146, 652 
13, 246 | 


Afghanistan ; —— 0.09 
Argentina . sé speach Caen ; 1.85 
Australia... --- meh 1.88 
Austria. ___- bees ok oa 
Belgium. ; bi. RSS 1.47 | 
Bolivia. ____- <7 ‘ : : . 06 
Brazil 1, 55 
Burma .14 
Byelorussian 8, 8. R baodt 
Cambodia . 04 
Canada | 3.54 
Ceylon -14 
Chile 7 
China | 6.03 
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Union of South Africa . 89 
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Uruguay 19 
U.8.8.R 
Venezuela 38 
Vietnam 18 
Yugoslavia 47 
Total 100. 00 
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Calendar year 1956 
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ssessments United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, contributions 
Ge statement as of Dec. 31, 1955, for the Organization’s calendar years 1948-565 


r year 1956 SUMMARY 


Assessment An 


. ne unt 
Calendar year Total duc 


catatecil lance due 
ceive 


, 117, 265 
, L82, 160 
323 
, 900, 700 

52 ial, , 171, 381 

, 999, 137 

1954 666, 27! . 767, 750 


1955 , 491, 420 479, 774 


H6Y, 


‘orking capital fund ! : 3. 004, 50K > 000, 000 


291, O88 
12, 61( : 
28, 374 UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
531, 734 
38, 882 
Calendar 4 
Country 


1954 


Argentina__- 
Bolivia 

China 3 
Colombia 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 4 
Egypt 

Honduras 
Hungary § 
Iran 
Israel 
Italy 
Korea 
Liberia __ 
Nepal 
Peru 
Poland 5 
Syria 


Uruguay 


Subtotal 
New member states: 
Ethiopia , 264 
Paraguay - 5, O38 


Total r 2, > OY .< 1, O11, 646 


Total of $4,500 owed by: Ethiopia, $3,300; Paraguay, $1,200. 

? Total contribution due. 
Unpaid contributions for years prior to 1953 amount to $2,655,682 (1948-52). 

‘ Withdrew from membership January 1953 and resumed membership in 1954. 
Withdrew from membership December 1952 and resumed membership in 1954. 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization—N ationality 
distribution of staff members, as of Aug. 31, 1956 























: ‘ |Professional| Percent- || : . Professional} Percent- 
Country | posts <§ ages | Country posts ages 
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Afghanistan ._.........- 1 | OF tS ci tueesadabaten 2 0. 53 
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ER W.unccccades = 3 .80 || Netherlands..-..........- 13 3.48 
PR niwarcdshinbbnnsd 13 | 3.48 || New Zealand.--.-.-...-.- 5 1. 34 
ae Te ‘ 1 27 || IN Shs sc adenenphinne 2 53 
RTS ae 2 | . 58 | NLS bacecanncth eine 2 53 
eS 14 | 3. 74 Ti tckdicesevoactshat 1 27 
Ceylon __--- aiGutlias 1 .27 ] tt. 2. htt nawean ea hue 3 80 
ar 3 .80 || Philippines...---.----.-.. 3 80 
China__.- 5 AY. O° Sess: 1 27 
Colombia hone 2 EE A MR cet wesc uegmanes en 13 3. 48 
Czechoslovakia... _- 8 | B10 ew iss cccicccenes 5 | 1.34 
Denar... cn cnnon 5 | 1.34 || Switzerland .............. 13 | 3.48 
aaa 2 .53 || Syria. RE | 3 | .%0 
eee 7 | Se I oo cs cows andeoon 1 | 27 
I iin acest hack cle 73 | ene 1 27 
German Republic__-___- eee 5 1.34 || Union of South Africa__- 5 1. 34 
Greece a Wamke 3 .80 || United Kingdom__-___----| 64 17.11 
Haiti. __ hamibeaitea aaat: 1 | .27 || United States............ 37 9, 89 
0 See 1 | Jae Te ec ees a 2 53 
EES TE IS & Sk CHOOT. occ cccccccescca} 2 53 
in ndnsaecnadbous 1 .27 || Venezuela.......--..-.- 1 | 27 
= 1 27 || Yugoslavia....-.--- babies 2 . 58 
Israel nieesnus 1 JET Tt AONE. oo scdwacecctaca) 2 | 53 
es. on. adden weal 8 | 2.14 fone nea ener eneeees 
PNG = cnncdu cde scx.) 5 | 1. 34 || Wie oo. 32s scadiia 374 | 100. 00 





ACHIEVEMENTS, 1955 


In accordance with the provisions of its constitution, United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization’s activities are conducted for the 
advancement of international cooperation in the fields of education, science and 
culture. 

JNESCO collects and disseminates information and knowledge in these fields; 
it assists its 74 member states to improve their facilities and methods in education, 
scientific research, mass media, and related fields; it promotes practices and 
agreements to facilitate the free exchange of information and knowledge. 
| The governing body of UNESCO, its General Conference, meets every 2 years 
to establish policy and to adopt a program and budget. The last session was 
held in Montevideo, Uruguay, in November 1954. The next meeting is to be 
held in New Delhi, India, November 5, 1956. 

The Executive Board, which is the agent of the General Conference between 
sessions, is made up of representatives of 22 member states of which the United 
States is one. 

The year 1955 saw the following developments of interest to the United States: 

Progress was made in giving effect to the decision of the 1954 Conference 
that UNESCO’s program should be directed toward fewer projects and the more 
urgent needs of member states. Some of the major activities which characterized 
this trend are as follows: ; 

(a) In the field of education emphasis is being placed on extension of public- 
school education and fundamental education. During 1955, for example, 
UNESCO launched a project to provide suitable reading material for new literates; 
i. e., adults who have completed a basic reading course. Concentration at this 
time is on the countries of Burma, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. UNESCO 
continued its support of two regional training centers in fundamental education 
and its assistance to national fundamental education projects. The two regional 
centers train teams to serve as leaders in their countries to combat illiteracy and to 
assist communities in improvement of living conditions. They are maintained 
in Patzcuarao, Mexico, and Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt. To date they have trained 
120 students from 19 American countries and 120 from Arab countries. _ 

' A second major regional UNESCO conference on the extension of public-school 
education was held in Egypt early in 1955 for Arab countries and a third is being 
planned for Latin American countries in Lima, Peru, in the spring of 1956. On 
August 25, 1955, an International Institute for Child Development, a pioneering 
project in south Asia, was set up in Bangkok as a result of cooperative efforts 
between UNESCO, the Government of Thailand, and educators from Canada and 
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the United States. Missions of experts were organized in several fields of educa- 
tion to meet the requests for assistance from member states in Asia, Africa, the 
Near East and Latin America. These missions operated in cooperation with the 
governments of member states concerned and with other international organiza- 
tions such as the ILO, FAO, and WHO. 

Such activities as these are assisted by a clearinghouse type of activity in order 
that the necessary information and experience can be collected and made available 
to fieldworkers and governments who are engaged in extending education and 
improving educational practices. One example in this area of activity is the 
publication during 1955 of the comprehensive volume World Survey of Education, 
the first complete description of the situation of education throughout the world. 

(b) In the field of science UNESCO is concerned with the development of inter- 
national cooperation in both the basic natural sciences and the social sciences. 
It seeks to encourage the use of research in these fields for practical purposes such 
as the improvement of the living conditions of mankind, and it stimulates teaching 
of sciences and the spread of scientific knowledge and methods. 

Toward these ends the following activities carried on in 1955 are significant: 

In its effort to stimulate better use of the arid zones of the world, UNESCO, in 
conjunction with the American Association for the Advancement of Science, held 
a meeting in Arizona and New Mexico. This conference, of particular interest 
to the Southwestern United States, endorsed UNESCO’s proposed program in 
the field of arid-zone research and designated the fields in which research is most 
needed. 

At UNESCO’s initiative, 12 Western European countries have drafted and 
ratified a convention establishing a European Council for Nuclear Research and 
providing for a laboratory in Geneva. UNESCO’s role was one of encouraging 
and assisting member states to establish the center. The countries themselves 
will pay for the cost of constructing the laboratory for nuclear research. 

UNESCO participated in the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomie Energy in Geneva in August 1955 and provided reports relating to 
research reactors, and the training of research workers in this field. It also pro- 
vided an information pamphlet entitled ‘‘Nuclear Energy and Its Uses in Peace.”’ 

Studies have been carried forward on the social dislocations caused in under- 
developed countries where rapid economic change has resulted from increased 
industrialization. The results of these studies have been published in various 
forms and are used in the various technical assistance programs with a view to 
minimizing such dislocations. 

(c) UNESCO’s activities in the cultural field are aimed at developing interna- 
tional cultural cooperation and preserving and making more widely available the 
cultural heritage of mankind. During 1955 the following activities in this field 
are worthy of note: 

The Egyptian Government entered into a contract with UNESCO to establish 
a documentation and study center for the history and art of ancient Egypt. This 
is a matter of some importance and urgency since many significant relics of the 
cultural heritage of this ancient civilization are threatened with submersion as a 
result of the construction of a large dam. A team of international experts, 
including one from the United States, has surveyed the site in Upper Nubia, 
Egypt, in cooperation with the Egyptian Government. The mission will be 
followed by photographie and scientific documentation activities designed to 
preserve the evidence of this cultural heritage before the site is lost under the 
waters. The Egyptian Government’s share in the total expense involved is 
much greater than that of UNESCO, and the continuing expense of maintaining 
the center will be borne by Egypt. 

In 1955, 35 participants from 16 Asian countries met in New Delhi under 

UNESCO’s sponsorship to study how to organize public library services in con- 
nection with fundamental and adult education projects in the countries of Asia, 
_The Universal Copyright Convention, negotiated under the leadership of 
UNESCO, came into force in September 1955. Forty countries have signed the 
convention and 16 countries (including the United States) have deposited their 
nstruments of ratification. The coming into force of this convention represents 
a long-sought-after goal of the United States, since it offers a means to regularize 
and improve the protection of American literary, scientific, and artistic works, 
and will enable the United States to assume a position of full participation and 
leadership in international relations in this important field. Other agreements 
such as that relating to the protection of cultural property in the event of armed 
conflict are in the process of obtaining a sufficient number of ratifications to 
come into force. 
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(d) Cutting across and serving all fields of UNESCO program are its activities 
to promote the exchange of persons and to facilitate the development and use 
of mass communications for educational, cultural, and scientific purposes. In 
the year 1955 UNESCO awarded approximately 250 fellowships in the fields of 
education, science, and culture, mostly to persons from less developed countries. 

In September 1955 UNESCO organized a conference in Tangier, attended by 
leading representatives of film and television organizations in 15 countries (inelud- 
ing the United States), which reached agreement on measures to increase inter- 
national film and kinescope exchange. One immediate effect was to make known 
the educational achievements of American television and film production and to 
facilitate both the placement of United States films abroad and the showing of 
foreign films to the American public. 

It should be noted that the seven United States nationals employed by 
UNESCO concerning whom there was doubt as to their loyalty to the United 
States were separated from the organization. 


VI. UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Basic Data 


Name of organization: Universal Postal Union (UPU). 

Location of headquarters: Bern, Switzerland. 

Director: Dr. Fritz Hess. 

Nationality: Swiss. 

Term of office: Appointed by and serves at pleasure of Executive and Liaison 
Committee. 

When organized: 1874. 

Initial date of United States participation: 1874. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of convention 
of 1874 and subsequent conventions, the most recent being the Brussels Conven- 
tion of 1952, ratified and approved by the Postmaster General, December 8, 1952, 
and approved by the President, January 8, 1953. 

Number of members: 95. 

Number of employees as of December 31, 1955: 36. (All Swiss employees.) 

Number of United States employees as of December 31, 1955: 0. 

Regional offices: None: 

Budget, calendar year 1956: 

Total budget: $409,436 (estimated). 

Total assessments: $409,436 (estimated). 

United States percentage: 4.36. 

United States contribution: $17,835 (estimated). 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purpose of the Union is to assure the organization and improvement of 
the various postal services and to promote, in that sphere, the development of 
international cooperation. 


Scale of assessment, 1954 
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VII. WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Basic Data 


Name of organization: World Health Organization (WHO). 

Location of headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

Director General: Dr. M. G. Candau. 

Nationality: Brazilian. 

Term of office: Entered office July 1953 for 5-year term. 

When organized: 1946, constitution adopted; 1948, constitution entered into 
force, with 26 ratifications. 

Initial date of United States participation: 1948. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 643, 80th 
Congress, approved June 14, 1948, as amended by Public Law 806, 81st Congress, 
caporss September 21, 1950. 

Number of members: 85. 

Number of employees as of October 31, 1955: 960 (estimate). 

Number of United States employees as of October 31, 1955: 68. 

Regional offices: Africa—Brazzaville; the Americas—Washington (Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Organization); Eastern Mediterranean—Alexandria; Europe— 
Geneva (this office is moving to Copenhagen in 1957); Southeast Asia—New 
Delhi; Western Pacific— Manila, 

Budget, calendar year 1956: 

Total budget: $12,074,144. 

Total assessments: $10,778,824. 

United States percentage: 31.64. 
United States contribution: $3,410,040. 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The objective of the World Health Organization (hereinafter called the Organ- 
ization) shall be the attainment by all peoples of the highest possible level of health. 
In order to achieve its objective, the functions of the Organization shall be— 

(a) to act as the directing and coordinating authority on international 
health work; 

(b) to establish and maintain effective collaboration with the United 
Nations, specialized agencies, governmental health administrations, pro- 
fessional groups and such other organizations as may be deemed appropriate; 

(ec) to assist governments, upon request, in strengthening health services; 

(d) to furnish appropriate technical assistance and, in emergencies, neces- 
sary aid upon the request or acceptance of governments; 

(e) to provide or assist in providing, upon the request of the United 
Nations, health services and facilities to special groups, such as the peoples 
of trust territories; 

(f) to establish and maintain such administrative and technical services 
as may be required, including epidemiological and statistical services; 

(g) to stimulate and advance work to eradicate epidemic, endemic and 
other diseases; 

(h) to promote, in cooperation with other specialized agencies where 
necessary, the prevention of accidental injuries; 

(7) to promote, in cooperation with other specialized agencies where neces- 
sary, the improvement of nutrition, housing, sanitation, recreation, economic 
or working conditions and other aspects of environmental hygiene; 

(j) to promote cooperation among scientific and professional groups 
which contribute to the advancement of health; 

(k) to propose conventions, agreements and regulations, and make re- 
commendations with respect to international health matters and to perform 
such duties as may be assigned thereby to the Organization and are con- 
sistent with its objective; 

(l) to promote maternal and child health and welfare and to foster the 
ability to live harmoniously in a changing total environment. 

(m) to foster activities in the field of mental health, especially those 
affecting the harmony of human relations; 

(n) to promote and conduct research in the field of health; 

(0) to promote improved standards of teaching and training in the health, 
medical and related professions; 
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(p) to study and report on, in cooperation with other specialized agencies 
where necessary, administrative and social techniques affecting publie health 
and medical care from preventive and curative points of view, including 


hospital services and social security; 


(q) to provide information, counsel and assistance in the field of health; ™ 
(r) to assist in developing an informed public opinion among all peoples 


on matters of health; 


(s) to establish and revise as necessary international nomenclatures of 
diseases, of causes of death and of public health practices: 

(t) to standardize diagnostic procedures as necessary; 

(u) to develop, establish and promote international standards with respect 
to food, biological, pharmaceutical and similar products; 

(v) generally to take all necessary action to attain the objective of the 


Organization. 
MEMBER COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan Greece 
*Albania Guatemala 
Argentina Haiti 
Australia Honduras 
Austria ‘Hungary 
Belgium Iceland 
Bolivia India 

Brazil Indonesia 
*Bulgaria Iran 

Burma Iraq 
*Byelorussian S8. S. R. Ireland 
Cambodia Israel 
Canada Italy 

Ceylon Japan 

Chile Jordan 
China Korea 

Costa Rica Laos 

Cuba Lebanon 
*Czechoslovakia Liberia 
Denmark Libya 
Dominican Republic Luxembourg 
Ecuador Mexico 
Egypt Monaco 

El Salvador Morocco 
Ethiopia Nepal 
Finland Netherlands 
France New Zealand 
German Federal Nicaragua 
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*Ukrainian S. S. R. 
Union of South Africa: 
*U. 8. S. BR. 

United Kingdom 
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Venezuela 
Vietnam 

Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


World Health Organization budget for the calendar year 1956 
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Transfer of assets from the 
Public Hygiene 
Miscellaneous income 


Transfer from the Assembly suspense account 
Publications Revolving Fund 


Total assessments _ ___ 
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Calendar year 1954 


Member countries 


Percent 


Afghanistan 0.05 
Albania ! . 04 
Argentina--- 1.73 
Australia 1.77 
Austria 13 
Belgium 1, 26 
B: livia ‘ . 08 
Brazil__. 1.73 
Bulgaria !__- .13 
Burma : 05 
Byel russian S. S. R.! ‘ . 20 
Camb-dia . .04 
Canada 2.99 
Ceyl n 04 
Chile .42 
China 5. 61 
Costa Rica 04 
Cuba ; oad 
Czechoslovakia !. . 84 
Denmark 74 
Dominican Republic-- 05 
Ecuador .05 
Egypt 44 
El Salvador-__- 05 
Ethi pia . O8 
Finland _- 13 
France 5. 61 
German Federal Republic 3. 02 
Creece . 16 
Guatemala... ‘ : 05 
LS _ = wilaihle de skidiemss — . 04 | 
Honduras om 7 . 04 
Hungary ! : : .19 
Iceland i ; 04 
India ‘ae aii 3. 04 
Indonesia . ii . 31 
Tran ; ; 42 | 
Iraq ‘ : : .16 
Ireland ' = . 34 
Israel s be ll 
Italy 1. 96 
Japan ; si 1. 67 
Jordan : . 04 
Korea encecebainiion ‘ 04 
Laos 2 . 04 
Lebanon a F . . 05 
Liberia the ati lls ail wd . 04 
Libya “ a . 04 
Luxembourg a 05 
Mexico .59 
M onaco ’ ee Ae .04 
Morocco. _._-- jidieisaiiie ns ath . 02 
Nepal 

Netherlands 1. 31 
New Zealand ; .42 
Nicaragua. —_. . 04 
Norway : ; 47 
Pakistan 65 
Panama P . 05 
Paraguay ite . 04 
Peru .19 
Philippines .27 
Poland ! 


iInactive members. 


Assess 





$4, 
3 
155 
158, 
11, 
113, 
6, 
155, 
11, 
4, 
18 
3, 
268, 
3, 
37, 
503, 
3, 


nent 


193 


, 494 


134 
419 
879 
206 
OSS 
134 
879 
193 
169 
404 
340 
4°4 
735 
136 
404 


, 458 
, 471 
, 386 
, 193 
, 193 
, 386 
, 193 
5, ARS 
, 879 
, 136 
, 436 


976 


193 
404 
194 


, 771 





Percent 


0.05 
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1.73 
1.84 
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1. 26 
08 


1.73 | 


.13 
. 05 
. 20 
.04 
2.99 
. 04 
42 
5. 60 
. 04 
3 
84 


74 


.05 | 


. 05 
.74 
05 
. O08 
13 
5. 60 
3.01 
15 
.05 
. 04 
. 04 
.19 


. 04 | 


3. 03 
.3l 
.42 
15 


22 
a0 


a 
1. 96 
1. 66 
. 04 
. 04 
. 04 
. 06 
. 04 
. 04 


International Office of 
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Calendar year 1955 


Assessment 
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300 


26, 680 


, 820 
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300 
690 
330 
, 020 
, 280 


4, 020 
2, 230 


563, 010 
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, 690 
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3, 300 
563, 
302, 
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620 
640 
, 690 
020 
, 020 
760 


970 
280 
230 
, 640 
620 
940 
060 
350 
, 020 
, 020 
020 
480 
020 
, 020 
. 690 
430 
020 
350 
, 020 
, 370 
, 570 
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World Health Organization budget for the calendar year 1956—Continued 
Deduct: 


Percent 


- $1,295 320 


Calendar year 195¢ 





Assessment 







$5, 920 

4, 31 
172, 46 
191, 110 
14, 37 
135, 27 
6, 7H0 
72, 460 


15, 210 


pick oy SNES 


Br 
¥ 
ty 
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Portugal. 
Rumania 
Saudi Ars 
Southern 


Spain 
Sudan. -- 
Sweden 
Switzei lal 
syria 


Thailand 
Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainie1 
Union of 
U.S. 8. I 
United K 
United Si 
Jruguay 
Venezt el: 
Vietnam 
Yemen _- 
Yugoslav 


Tol 


lo! 
To! 


‘76 me 


59 men 


World 


‘ 


‘year 1956 


\Ssessn 
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Calendar year 1954 
Me:nber countries — 
Percent; Assessment 


Portugal. ....-.. a ania ackieinens $32, 843 
Rumania !_. : ia 29, 349 
Saudi Arabia. -- — ; ‘ ; 6, 988 
Southern Rhodesia . OF 2. 097 
Spain.._..-. SOE a win aden oe . 05 92, : 
Sudan 

Sweden. - we 

Switzeiland__.....--- 

Syria. - - as ded ps 

Thailand 

Tunisia - 

Turkey - -- 

Ukrainien 8. 8. R.1___..-- 

Union of South Africa. - -- 

U.S. 8. R.! is 

United Kingdom. -- 

United States_-. 

Uruguay 

Veneer GR db aidee-ct. 

Vietnam....--.--- 

Yemen _- 

Yugoslavia 


8, 963, 000 


Total active members or 2 8, 125, 836 


Total inactive members | j $37, 164 
274 members. 
+75 members. 
‘76 members. 
59 members. 


World Health Organization scale of assessments—Continued 


Calendar year 1955 Calendar year 1956 


Percent! A ne rcent; Assessment 


0. 37 75 3 $36, 350 
.33 32, .d 40, 580 
. 08 ¢ 

02 2, 350 
.03 103, 230 


) 
4 
9 F 
? 


52, 050 . OF 182, 5 
3, 840 ‘ 105, 460 
940 


112. 


845, 480 
1, O80, 014 
. 64 3, 410. 040 
17 
oa 
18 19, 
04 4,310 
.o4 36, 350 


10, 049, 360 00 10, 778, 824 
39, 113, O10 49, 498, 714 
§ 936, 350 |_- 5 1, 280, 110 


World Health Organization contributions statement, as of Oct. 31, 1955, for the 
Organization’s calendar years 1950-55 ! 


SUMMARY 





Calendar year Total due 


$7, 100, 977 
7, 495, *75 
*, 977, 006 
&, 987, 152 
®, 963, OOO 
10, 049, 360 
' Total due for years prior to calendar year 1950 and the w« 
Nonmember: 
Colombia _- 
Active members: 
Sudan 
China 
Inactive members: 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Byelo S. 8. R 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 


U.8.8.R 


73820—56 39 


Percent 
received 


Amount 


received 


Balance duc 


$5, 974, 945 


king capital fund is $1,502,908 as follows 


57, 504 (1948) 


757 (working capital fund 


), 284 (1948, 1949 and working capital fund 


580 (1949 and working capital fund 


2,073 (1948, 1949 and working capital fund 
23,518 (1948, 1949 and working capital fund 
52,358 (1949 and working capital fund 


609 (1948, 1949 and working capital fund 


, 803 (1949 and working capital f 
20, 692 (1949 and werking capital f 
Ukrainian S. S. 91, 
688, 370 (1948, 1949 and working cay 


340 (1948, 1949 and w orki 
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World Health Organization contributions statement, as of Oct. 31, 1955, for th: 
Organization’s calendar years 1950-—55—-Continued 


Country 









Dominican Republic 


CORON. «5 25. tise ck cc bell 



















PID. cab uk ennnuebemetibendetinan abun’ 


United States 





Inactive members: * 


Byelorussian S. 8S. R 
Czechoslovakia 


Rumania..-......-- es aad te tetas tibaen tabla 
Ukrainian S. 8. R 





PEL Si chdconcens bedi 





3 Ceuntries that have announced they do not consider themselves members of the World Health Organ- 
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UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 





Calendar year 
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Argentin: 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia. - 
Brazil 
Canada 
Ceylon-- 
Chile---- 
China 
Colombi: 
Costa Ri 
Cuba 
Czechosl 
Denmar} 
Ecuador 
Egypt-. 
El Salva 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece - - 
Haiti 
Hungary 
India 
Tran. _-.- 
Ireland. 
Israel 
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10 
0 
‘0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

0 
5 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 
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3, 109, 2% 


4, 895, 181 
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World Health Organization—distribution of staff, by nationality, as of Oct. 31, 1955 
weriontgle a 
Country | Number | Percent || Country | Number Percent 


iinet “ pihveeel 


0. 43 || 
1. 49 || 
1. 28 | 
et 





91 
21 
. 85 
64 
85 
4.04 
2.13 
. 64 
21 
21 
.43 
.*% 
. 64 
. 43 


Argentina. - 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada-.-..--- 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica. . 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark. 

Ecuador 

Bayt. ncpncapecccsacaresenss 
Bel BEIWOIONG cs oceeeckcdcnswc. 
Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Haiti 

Hungary 

RS ee 
Tran 

Ireland 


Lebanon a 

Luxembourg - - 

Mexico - 

Netherlands 

New Zealand............. chia 
I i mal 
Pakistan 


te 


— 
HO DO DD NS TO ON tO i I Or AI I 
— 
eootrr wr © 


| Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal. 
| Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland - - 
U.S8.8.R 
|| Union of South Africa 
| United Kingdom 
|| United States. 
|| Venezuela 
| Yugoslavia 
| Stateless 


beh Wh he 


w = 
San 


eo 
= 
S| wom BS RaH 











1 Internationally recruited. In addition, there are 280 who are financed from technical] assistance funds 
and 47 financed from the Children’s Fund budget. 


ACHIEVEMENTS, 1955 


The objective of the World Health Organization is the achievement by all 
peoples of the highest possible level of health. To attain this goal the Organiza- 
tion (a) brings together experts from member countries in particular fields of 
public health to consider common health problems; (6) assists governments to 
make the best use of available health personnel and facilities and provides ad- 
visory and technical services aimed principally at strengthening the ability of the 
recipient country to meet its own health needs; (c) helps coordinate certain health 
research activities of governments and private institutions and facilitates world- 
wide exchange of essential information; and (d) provides services of general bene- 
fit to all countries including reporting of epidemics, the adoption of international 
sanitary regulations, and the standardization of therapeutic substances. 

As regards WHO advisory and technical services to governments, the form which 
this assistance takes depends primarily upon the particular needs of the countries 
as assessed both by the countries themselves and by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Where health services are not yet well developed, the building up and 
strengthening of national and local health services has been an essential element 
in all programs. In those countries where adequate services cannot be built up 
in a short interval, the WHO also advises on possible solutions for specific health 
problems and supervises specific programs designed to meet the more pressing 
needs. In the case of countries where public health services are well established, 
the assistance more often takes the form of consultations on particular techniques, 
and the holding of conferences and seminars for the exchange of scientifie informa- 
tion and the discussion of improved techniques for dealing with mutual health 
problems. 

In 1955, in line with the trend which was apparent in 1953 and 1954, increasing 
emphasis was placed on the training of personnel. Another trend noticeable 
during the past year was the increased prominence of regional and intercountry 
programs as compared with programs benefiting only one country. 

I he WHO continued to provide assistance in campaigns against particular com- 
municable diseases. Countries in which campaigns against yaws were conducted 
included Haiti, Liberia, and Indonesia; against malaria, India and several near 
eastern countries where the work begun earlier was not yet completed. In 
Ethiopia, Iraq, and Afghanistan the WHO helped in programs against venereal 
diseases; in Indonesia, against leprosy; and in other countries, against other 
diseases where techniques could be used which had proved effective elsewhere in 
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dealing with the same conditions. However, major emphasis tended to shift 
away from separate campaigns against individual diseases and toward the de. 
velopment of integrated health projects providing a unified approach to a number 
of health needs within a comprehensive public health program. For examole, 
integrated programs were being developed in Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, the Philip. 
pines, and Thailand to carry on activities previously undertaken in several 
senarate fields. 

WHO services of general worldwide benefit included dissemination of epidemio- 
logical information, the development of adequate health statistics, and the publi- 
cation of technical and scientific studies, as well as other activities of particular 
usefulness to the more advanced countries. The International Sanitary Regula- 
tions were revised for the purpose of assuring more adequate protection against the 
international spread of epidemic diseases, especially vellow fever, and to reduce 
unnecessary restrictions on international travel and transportation. Volume I] 
of the first edition of the International Pharmacopoeia was published and pro. 
cedures in the program to promote uniform drug standards and specifications were 
revised primarily to expedite control measures applicable to narcotie drugs. Of 
particular interest to the technologically more advanced countries was the meeting 
of a consultant group to advise on ways which the WHO could effectively assist 
and complement national efforts against cancer. There was also a studv group of 
specialists on degenerative heart diseases, a meeting of experts on poliomyelitis 
vaccination and a course on health physics with special attention to the effects of 
atomic radiation. 

Perhaps the most significant development of the vear was the acceptance by the 
WHO, subsequently endorsed by the American Public Health Association at its 
annual meeting in November, of the concept of eradication (as opposed to control) 
of diseases as a practical objective. That eradication of some diseases, such as 
malaria, is possible and feasible has been demonstrated in the United States and 
in four other countries. The eradication of yaws is foreseeable in Haiti and in part 
of Indonesia. With the acceptance of this concept the efforts of the WHO are 
now being directed toward the global eradication of malaria. It is estimated 
that, in the next 10 years, a number of countries, with the help of the WHO as 
well as from other sources such as UNICEF and the United States International 
Cooperation Administration, mav be completely cleared of malaria. Although 
more costly at the outset, eradication will eliminate the continuous expense 
of control activities and should release funds for activities against other diseases, 
Advances made by research, promoted and coordinated in many instances by the 
WHO, in finding means of attacking widespread diseases like schistosomiasis for 
which there is now no practicable method of mass control, hold out promise for 
the future, just as the development of DDT made possible the eradication of 
malaria, and of penicillin, the treatment of yaws. 


VIII. WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
Basic DaTA 


Nathe of organization: World Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

Location of headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

Secretary General: David Arthur Davies. 

Nationality: British. 

Term of office: Entered office August 1, 1955, for 4-vear term. 

When organized: Convention into force, 1950. Predecessor organization: Inter- 
national Meteorological Organization, established in 1878. First WMO Congress, 
1951. 

Initial date of United States participation: 1951. The United States partici- 
pated in the International Meteorological Organization from 1930 to its termi- 
nation. : 

Statutory authority for United States participation: Authorization for United 
States contributions to the International Meteorological Organization contained 
in annual appropriation acts for fiscal years 1930-50. World Meteorological 
Organization Convention ratified by the President May 4, 1949, pursuant to th 
advice and consent of the Senate given on April 20, 1949. 

Number of members: 88. 

Number of employees as of October 31, 1955: 60. 

Number of United States employees as of October 31, 1955: 0. 
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Regional offices: Africa—Madagascar; Asia—India; South America— Brazil; 
North America and Canada—Canada; Southwest Pacific—Philippines; Europe— 


Switzerland. 
Budget, calendar year 1956: 
Total budget: $399,026. 
Total assessments: $385,526. 
United States percentage: 15.48. 


United States contribution: $59,660. 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes of the Organization shall be— 
(a) To facilitate worldwide cooperation in the establishment of networks 


of stations for the making of meteorological observations or other geophysical 
observations related to meteorology and to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of meteorological centers charged with the provision of mete- 
orological services; 

(b) To promote the establishment and maintenance of systems for the 
rapid exchange of weather information; 


: 
ei 
ie y 
rf 
A 
PA 


(ce) To promote standardization of meteorological observations and to 
insure the uniform publication of observations and statistics; 
(d) To further the application of meteorology to aviation, shipping, agri- 


eulture, and other human activities; and 
To encourage research and training in meteorology and to assist in 


(e) 


coordinating the international aspects of such research and training. 


World Meteorological Organization budget for the calendar year 1956 


REVENUE 
, 526 
, 500 


Contributions 

Sale of publications 

Advertising in WMO Bulle- 
, 000 


399, 026 


World Meteorological Organization scale of assessments 


Calendar year 1954 


Assess- 


Tnite | Per- 
| Units cent ment 
} 


Member countries | 
| 


I 
I 


| Units 


I, 
Il. 
Il. 
V. 
7 


EXPENDITURE 
Meéctings.._....—-.....- ‘S08 S15 
Personal services_______- 268, 922 
General services 36, 289 
Regular program._.._.__._ 48, 000 
Other budgetary provi- 
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Total 399, 026 
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World Meteorological Organization scale of assessments—Continued 


Member countries 


Eeundor.- 
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French Cameroons. -- -_.---- 
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French Oceania. ee 
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1 81 members. 
2 86 members. 
388 members. 
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2, 791 
6, 049 
698 
1, 396 
349 
349 
349 
2, 442 
b, 747 
1,744 
349 
698 
698 
2, 093 
698 
1, 165 
4, 535 
1, 047 
2, 093 
1,744 
), 769 
), 118 
698 
698 
1,047 
4, 535 


1,744 


698 
, 931 
349 
349 
349 
489 
3, 140 
, 885 
698 
, 791 
, 489 
535 
_ 838 
, 398 
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World. Meteorological Organization contributions statement, as of Oct. 31, 1956, 
for the Organization’s calendar years 1953-55 


SUMMARY 


| j 


Totaldue | Amount re- | Paes re- 


ceived ceived | Balance due 


Calendar year 


ele eS ey See Se St eee $280, 960 | $286, 523 | 98. 81 $3, 437 

1954 306, 458 | 298, 369 | 97. 36 8, 089 

00th i... bntits.a2kAselaasddaaintn eae 314, 809 | 276, 391 | 87. 80 | 38, 418 
| | | 


Working capital fund 





20, 725 20, 487 98. 85 


| 
$20, 310 | $20, 310 100. 00 
22, 037 | 19, 608 | 88. 98 


| 
' 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Working Calendar year 


Country capital eae ee 
fund 1953 1954 | 





Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

BUR... ccd cbidhta a nerineneberes : 
Dominican Republic. -__........-- ences Seabee ; 40 
IU, oi tecctlidasinisin dt aniednecintina dang. ae : 2, 305 
By BEI OOP a 6 nccedoclidestiGniiesiisd seh di. | 

Guate! eased 
PRO OOIIE cccliainie detec Sac aenets om ‘ . | , 
FeO iiscttn ratte ad csc eb dis seinapiltindiea i ¢ ais icicle ; 4, 532 
Japan. . toe cool 4 pee. eee ee pate ees aa I 1 
Jordan_..... a ee ; i ie aeidcenae . : 3 | 239 
Lebanon... sidings anemia edmetanat 5g we ; a 906 
Paraguay-. ws . saad L atts | 605 
Peru. __- ; Sakbelo ses 748 , 822 f 6, 389 
Philippines_.._.._- 2 ‘ me 3, 388 | 4, 100 
Spanish Morocco : | adahoonbal | 29 | 29 
Syria iaiainta aatineitamed ¢ , 129 | 1, 208 


Uruguay -..- ; 98 | 25 2, 823 | 7, 927 


52, 373 





Total , 42 3, 437 8, 08 , 418 | 


! Partial, 


World Meteorological Organization distribution of staff, by nationality, as 
Oct, 31, 1956 


ee ; ——7 
Country Employees} Percentage || Country | Employe es | 


T 


Percentag 


, s eae teedeuaenp tal 
teach ST — 


Belgium 
Egypt 


| 3.33 || Norway 

1.66 |} Rumania_- 
14 | 23.33 || Spain_...__.-- 
3. 33 | Switserland..............| 
1.67 || United Kingdom__. 


Rig RTs ewe tieteiliesdee 


Greece 
Traq_. 
Lithuania 
Netherlands 


67 | 


| 
1. 67 || 
1. 67 
1. 


tt et et ND 


67 Total__.- 


ACHIEVEMENTS, 1955 


During 1955 there was continued emphasis in the work program of the World 
Meteorological Organization on application of meteorology to aeronautics, agri- 
culture, maritime shipping, business, and industry. 

The Second World Meteorological Congress met in Geneva April 14-May 13, 
1955. The principal accomplishments of the Congress included the establishment 
of world-wide international standards and recommended practices in the form of 
‘technical regulations,’”’ covering the subjects of meteorological stations, observa- 
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tions, codes, telecommunications, climatological practices, presentation of agri- 
cultural meteorological data, and weather service for aviation. The Congress 
approved a technical program for the next 4 years which includes improvement 
of meteorological telecommunications; assistance to the United Nations in water 
resources development work; assistance to UNESCO in study of arid zone and 
humid tropics problems; survey of artificial control of weather; support of the 
international geophysical year program as it involves meteorology; study of 
weather-forecasting service for agriculture; preparation of a series of meteorological 
guides and technical notes; study of a world plan for climatological atlases: 
preparation of a meteorological lexicon, a multilingual vocabulary, and other 
publications; and an international comparison of upper air sounding equipment 
aimed at achieving greater consistency in meteorological data obtained from the 
world network. 

In addition to the Congress, the Regional Association for Asia met in New 
Delhi in February 1955 to review regional meteorological facilities, services and 
procedures and to promote exchange of essential weather information. 

The Secretariat continued its work of issuing and maintaining technical publi- 
cations of an international character, including information on networks of 
weather stations, broadcasts of meteorological information to shipping and 
aviation, and international exchanges of weather information used by meteorolog- 
ical services throughout the world. 


IX. INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP. 
MENT 


Basic Data 


Name of organization: International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

Location of headquarters: 1818 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

President: Eugene R. Black. 

Nationality: American. 

Term of office: 5-year contract expiring June 30, 1959. 

When organized: 1946. 

Initial date of United States participation: 1946. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act (59 Stat. 512; 22 U. 8. C. 286, 286b), approved July 31, 1945. 

Number of members: 58. 

Number of emplovees (as of December 31, 1955): 499. 

Number of United States employees (as of December 31, 1955) ; 252. 

Regional offices: None. 

Budget for fiscal year ended June 30, 1956: $7,615,000. This budget is financed 
entirely from operations and there is no annual assessment against the member 
countries, 


PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes of the bank are— 

(a) To assist in the reconstruction and development of territories of mem- 
bers by facilitating the investment of capital for productive purposes, includ- 
ing the restoration of economies destroyed or disrupted by war, the recon- 
version of productive facilities to peacetime needs and the encouragement 
of the development of productive facilities and resources in less developed 
countries. 

(b) To promote private foreign investment by means of guaranties or 
participations in loans and other investments made by private investors; 
and when private capital is not available on reasonable terms, to supplement 
private investment by providing, on suitable conditions, finance for produc- 
tive purposes out of its own capital, funds raised by it and its other resources. 

(c) To promote the long-range balanced growth of international trade and 
the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of payments by encouraging 
international investment for the development of the productive resources 
of members, thereby assisting in raising productivity, the standard of living 
and conditions of labor in their territories. : 

(d) To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it in relation to inter- 
national loans through other channels so that the more useful and urgent 
projects, large and small alike, will be dealt with first. 


Australia 
Belgium. 
Bolivia_- 
Brazil--- 
Canada-. 
i) 
‘hina... 
‘olom bis 
Costa Ri 
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Czechosk 
Denmark 
Domirité 
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Egypt-- 
El Salva 
Ethiopia 
France. - 
Greece_-. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Subscriptions of member countries (as of Aug. 10, 1947) 


Australia_ 
Belgium.....---- 
Bolivia__- 


Cuba--- 

Czechoslovakia 
Denwigek...._----....-.-- 
Domiriféan Republic 

OO 
Egypt -- 

El Salvador 
Es cb Sitenatcianeteel 
TG. . Lacntceeanees j 
Greece 

CR ac tunennind 
II oc nermtintevimmsichal 
Iceland 

India__- 

Tran..--- 





Amount 


$200, 000, 000 
225, 000, 000 


7, 000, 000 | 


105, 000, 000 


325, 000, 000 | 


35, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 


35, 000, 000 | 


2, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 


125, 000, 000 | 


68, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 | 


3, 200, 000 
40, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


525, 000, 000 | 
25, 000, 000 | 


2, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 


Percent 


2. 43 
2. 74 
. 09 
1, 28 
3. 95 
. 43 
. 30 
. 43 
. 02 
. 43 
. 52 
. 83 
. 02 
. 04 
. 49 
.O1 
. O4 
). 38 
. 30 
. 02 


Iraq 

Italy - 

Lebanon a 
Luxembourg. ---...-.- 
Mexico 

Netherlands_- 
Nicaragua 

Norway. .-- 

Panama 

Paraguay-_.- 

Peru 


Poland 
Syria. 
Turkey 


Union of South Africa. ___ 


United Kingdom____ 
United States 
Uruguay 

Venezuela. __ 
Yugoslavia 


Total_.. 


Philippine Republic_- fs 


Amount 


$6, 000, 
180, 000, 
4, 500, 
000, 
65, 000, 
275, 000, 
800, 

50, 000, 
200, 
800, 

, 500, 

5, 000, 

, 000, 

, 500, 
3, 000, 

, 000, 

, 000, 

5, 000, 

, 500, 
500, 

, 000, 


10, 


, 224, 500, 


000 


000 | 
000 


000 
000 


000 | 


000 


000 | 


607 


| Percent 


. 07 
2. 19 
. 05 
.12 
79 
3. 34 
.01 
. 61 


000 | 


000 
000 


000 | 
000 | 


000 


000 | 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
! 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Country 


Australia_- 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
China. 
Colombia. _. 

Costa Rica... 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican Republic. - 
Ecuador. 4 
Egypt 

EIS ilvador_. sian 
Ethiopia 
France. _- 
Greece —— on 
Guatemala. _ 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Iran 


' The figures do not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 


Voting power as of Aug. 10, 1947 


Number 


2, 250 
2, 500 
320 
, 200 
3, 500 
600 
5, 250 
600 | 
270 
690 
, 500 
930 
270 
282 
650 
260 
2at) 
, 500 
500 
270 
260 
260 
4, 250 
490 


Percent 


Country 


Traq 

Italy 

Lebanon 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norway 

Panama 
araguay 

Peru 

Philippine Republic 
Poland. 

Syria. 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa. 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia_ 


Total 


01 
.21 
-18 
52 
. 08 
. 52 

22 
5. 81 
8. 60 
13 
.13 
.49 


100. 00 


Percent 


33 


.70 


1 100. 00 
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X. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Basic Data 


Name of organization: International Monetary Fund. 
Location of headquarters: 1818 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Managing Director: Ivar Rooth. 
Nationality: Swedish. 
Term of office: 5-year contract expiring August 2, 1956. 
When organized: 1946. enn 
Initial date of United States participation: 1946. Belgium 
Statutory authority for United States participation: Bretton Woods Agree- oe 
ments Act (59 Stat. 512; 22 U. 8. C. 286, 286b), approved July 31, 1945. eee 
Number of members: 58. Chile 
Number of employees (as of January 31, 1956): 424. es 
Number of United States employees (as of January 31, 1956): 212. Costa B 
Regional offices: None. Cuba 
Budget for fiscal year ended April 30, 1956: $5,370,000. This budget is financed am: 
from operations and does not involve an annual assessment against the member ee 
countries. Ecuador 
PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS Egypt 
E} Salva 


* \ Ett ig 
The purposes of the International Monetary Fund are— a 
Pp 7 France. 


(a) To promote international monetary cooperation through a permanent Greece 
institution which provides the machinery for consultation and collaboration coer 
on international monetary problems. ene 

(b) To facilitate the expansion and balanced growth of international India 
trade, and to contribute thereby to the promotion and maintenance of high tran 
levels of employment and real income and to the development of the produc- —_— 
tive resources of all members as primary objectives of economic policy. NOTE. 

(c) To promote exchange stability, to maintain orderly exchange arrange- 1 Thes 
ments among members, and to avoid competitive exchange depreciation. 

(d) To assist in the establishment of a multilateral system of payments A 
in respect of current transactions between members and in the elimination F 
of foreign-exchange restrictions which hamper the growth of world trade. 

(e) To give confidence to members by making the fund’s resources available 
to them under adequate safeguards, thus providing them with opportunity 7 
to correct maladjustments in their balance of payments without resorting 
to measures destructive of national or international prosperity. the pr 

(f) In accordance with the above, to shorten the duration and lessen | Fund 
the degree of disequilibrium in the international balances of payments of p  Articl 
members. and tl 

INTERNATIONAL MoneEeTARY FunD 2. 


Ouotas as of June 30, 1947 >  =Articl 
Articl 


intern 
Percent | Amount Percent Fund 


. oon 
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19 
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2.91 
.13 J 

1. 94 Lebanon , 

3.89 || Luxembourg ---.--.....-- 
.65 || Mexico-_- bidcesbcctned 

733 ti Weetneees. - s. oosee 
.65 || Nicaragua__...........- ‘ 


. 65 
1.62 || Paraguay 

Peru 
| Philippine Republic 
Poland 
OR kid ise : 
Turkey det Raat 
Union of South Africa -- 
United Kingdom_. 
United States é 
ii within, daha 
I acc isa aed ous reece 
ugoslavia 


eB 


3: 


3335323: 


SSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSES5 
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_ 
Seo 


3.8838 
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Czechoslovakia 
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Dominican Republic. -._-| 
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INTERNATIONAL Monetary FUND 


Voting power as of June 30, 1947 
Votes 


- Percent 
Number | 6 total 


Belgium 2, 500 os 
Bolivia 350 ‘ 2, 050 
BOE. cconcuabecdsenneuense al 1, 750 . 98 295 
Canada.....- a Ais a ai 3, 250 6 350 
ORD: . caer nanan aaa 750 8 | 1, 150 
China. \ | 3, 000 | 
Colombia | - 85 || 2 270 
Costa Rica i vorw) 4 750 
Cuba.-- 7 -85 || Pans 255 
Czechoslovakia .70 |} Paraguay ; 270 
Denmark 930 -05 || Peru... 500 
Dominican Republic. -- ‘ | Philippine Republic_- 400 
Ecuador ° 1, 500 
Egypt ‘ 315 | 
E) Salvador on y 680 
RO vc ncabendthaonncnans | é | .35 || Union of South Africa. --_-_-_- | 1, 250 
3 || United Kingdom 13, 250 
|| United States 27, 750 
ea | Uruguay 400 
Honduras : -31 || Venezuela 400 
Iceland. ..- & .29 || Yugoslavia 850 
India . 82 |} |— 
Iran_-.--- ill 500 ° | , | 88,215 











Norte.—Voting power varies on certain matters with use by members of fund facilities. 
1 These figures do not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Monetary Funp 


ARTICLE I. GENERAL 


1. This agreement, which is entered into by the United Nations pursuant to 
the provisions of Article 63 of its Charter, and by the International Monetary 
Fund (hereinafter called the Fund), pursuant to the provisions of article X of its 
Articles of Agreement, is intended to define the terms on which the United Nations 
and the Fund shall be brought into relationship. 

2. The Fund is a specialized agency established by agreement among its mem- 
ber governments and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in its 
Articles of Agreement, in economic and related fields within the meaning of 
Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations. By reason of the nature of its 
international responsibilities and the terms of its Articles of Agreement, the 
Fund is, and is required to function as, an independent international organization. 

3. The United Nations and the Fund are subject to certain necessary limitations 
for the safeguarding of confidential material furnished to them by their members 
or others, and nothing in this agreement shall! be construed to require either of 
them to furnish any information the furnishing of which would, in its judgment, 
constitute a violation of the confidence of any of its members or anyone from whom 
it shall have received such information, or which would otherwise interfere with 
the orderly conduct of its operations. 


ARTICLE II, RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 


1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be entitled to attend, and to 
participate without vote in, meetings of the Board of Governors of the Fund. 
Representatives of the United Nations shall be invited to participate without vote 
in meetings especially called by the Fund for the particular purpose of considering 
the United Nations point of view in matters of concern to the United Nations. 

2. Representatives of the Fund shall be entitled to attend meetings of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations for purposes of consultation. 

3. Representatives of the Fund shall be entitled to attend, and to participate 
without vote in, meetings of the committees of the General Assembly, meetings 
of the Economic and Social Council, of the Trusteeship Council, and of their 
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respeetive subsidiary bodies, dealing with matters in which the Fund has an 
interest. 

4. Sufficient advance notice of these meetings and their agenda shall be given 
so that, in consultation, arrangements can be made for adequate representation, 


ARTICLE III, PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 


In preparing the agenda for meetings of the Board of Governors, the Fund wil! 

ive due consideration to the inclusion in the agenda of items proposed by the 
Bnited Nations. Similarly, the Council and its commissions and the Trusteeship 
Council will give due consideration to the inclusion in their agenda of items 
proposed by the Fund. ' 


ARTICLE IV. CONSULTATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The United Nations and the Fund shall consult together and exchange 
views on matters of mutual interest. 

2. Neither organization, nor any of their subsidiary bodies, will present any 
forinal recommendations to the other without reasonable prior consultation with 
regard thereto. Any formal recommendations made by either organization after 
such consultation will be considered as soon as possible by the appropriate organ 
of the other. 

ARTICLE V. EXCHANCE OF INFORMATION 


The United Nations and the Fund will, to the fullest extent practicable and 
subject to paragraph 3 of article I, arrange for the current exchange of information 
and publications of mutual interest, and the furnishings of special reports and 
studies upon request. 

ARTICLE VI. SECURITY COUNCIL 


1. The Fund takes note of the obligation assumed, under paragraph 2 of 
Article 48 of the United Nations Charter, by such of its members as are also 
Members of the United Nations, to carry out the decisions of the Security Council 
through their action in the appropriate specialized agencies of which they are 
members, and will, in the conduct of its activities, have due regard for decisions 
of the Security Council under Articles 41 and 42 of the United Nations Charter. 

2. The Fund agrees to assist the Security Council by furnishing to it informa- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of article V of this agreement. 


ARTICLE VII. ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Fund agrees to cooperate with the Trusteeship Council in the carrying 
out of its functions by furnishing information and technical assistanee upon 
request, and in such other similar ways as may be consistent with the Articles 
of Agreement of the Fund. 


ARTICLE VIII. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The General Assembly of the United Nations hereby authorizes the Fund to 
request advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice on any legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of the Fund’s activities other than questions relating 
to*the relationship between the Fund and the United Nations or any specialized 
agency. Whenever the Fund shall request the Court for an advisory opinion, 
the Fund will inform the Economic and Social Council of the request. 


ARTICLE IX, STATISTICAL SERVICES 


1. In the interests of efficiency and for the purpose of reducing the burden on 
national Governments and other organizations, the United Nations and the Fund 
agree to co-operate in eliminating unnecessary duplication in the collection, analy- 
sis, publication and dissemination of statistical information. 

2. The Fund recognizes the United Nations as the central agency for the collec- 
tion, analysis, publication, standardization and improvement of statistics serving 
the general purposes of international organizations, without prejudice to the right 
of the Fund to concern itself with any statistics so far as they may be essential 
for its own purposes. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Fund as the appropriate agency for the 
collection, analysis, publication, standardization and improvement of statistics 
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within its special sphere, without prejudice to the right of the United Nations to 
concern itself with any statistics so far as they may be essential for its own 
purposes, 

4, (a) In its statistical activities the Fund agrees to give full eonsideration to 
the requirements of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies. 

(b) In its statistical activities the United Nations agrees to give full considera- 
tion to the requirements of the Fund. 

5. The United Nations and the Fund agree to furnish each other prompily 
with all their nonconfidential statistical information. 


ARTICLE X. ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


1. The United Nations and the Fund will consiilt from time to time concerning 
personnel and other administrative matters of mutual interest, with a view to 
securing as Much uniformity in these matters as they shall find practicable and 
to assuring the most efficient use of the services and facilities of the two organiza- 
tions. These consultations shall include determination of the most equitable 
manner in which special services furnished by one organization to the other should 
be financed. 

2. To the extent consistent with the provisions of this agreement, the Fund 
will participate in the work of the Co-ordination Committee and its subsidiary 
bodies. 

3. The Fund will furnish to the United Nations copies of the annual report and 
the quarterly financial statements prepared by the Fund pursuant to section 7 
(a) of article V of its Articles of Agreement. The United Nations agrees that in 
the interpretation of paragraph 3 of Article 17 of the United Nations Charter it 
will take into consideration that the Fund does not rely for its annual budget 
upon contributions from its members, and that the appropriate authorities of the 
Fund enjoy full autonomy in deciding the form and content of such budget. 

4. The officials of the Fund shall have the right to use the laissez-passer of | the 
United Nations in accordance with special arrangements to be negotiated between 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the competent authorities of the 
Fund. 

ARTICLE XI. AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The Fund will inform the Economie and Social Council of any formal agree- 
ment which the Fund shall enter into with any specialized agency, and in, particu- 
lar agrees to inform the Council of the nature and scope of any such agreement 
before it is concluded. 

ARTICLE XII. LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the Fund agree to the foregoing provisions in the 
belief that they will contribute to the maintenance of effective codperation 
between the two otganizations. Each agrees that it will establish within its 
own organization such administrative machinery as may be necessary to make the 
liaison, as provided for in this agreement, fully effective. 

2. The arrangements provided for in the foregoing articles of this agreement 
shall apply, as far as is appropriate, to relations between such branch or regional 
offices as may be established by the two organizations, as well as between their 
central machinery. 

ARTICLE XIII. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Managing Director 
of the Fund are authorized te make such supplementary arrangements as they 
shall deem necessary or proper to carry fully into effect the purposes of this 
agreement. 

2. This agreement shall be subject to revision by agreement between the United 
Nations and the Fund from the date of its entry into force. 

3. This agreement may be terminated by either party thereto on six months’ 
Written notice to the other party, and thereupon all rights and obligations of both 
parties hereunder shall cease. 

4. This agreement shall come into force when it shall have been approved by 
> ee Assembly of the United Nations and the Board of Governors of the 

und, 
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UN AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


ASSESSED BUDGETS AND U.S. SHARE - 1956 


Millions 


United N 


Specialize 
Food 
Intert 
Inter 
Intert 
Unite 
Unive 
Work 
Work 


UNESCO 


Tot 

Tot 
Special pr 
Expa 
Inter 
Unite 
Unite 
Unite 

Ne 

1 
( 


1 $62 m 
However 


Source 


TOTAL 


UN and Specialized Agencies Folk 
Total Expenditures (1946-1955) Nation 


contrik 
la Millions of Dollars —— Tabdl 
- period 
(No 
and to 
States 
the an 
volunt 
Tabi 
Tabi 
year, | 
year. 
The 


(1)—z 


Z YY, (a) 
24.4 y Yj, WY,’ A oY agenci 
SPE“IALIZED ; p J g 4 Yy '4YW:3 Wu 7 vote o: 


AGENCIES organi 


1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 ment | 


ments 
(b) 
contri 
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Cost of the United Nations to the United States, calendar year 1955 


United States 
contribu- 
iltions tions 


Per capita 
cost 


] 48.33 ‘ : 
United Nations_- 


3, 212, 012 $0. 08 
Specialized agencies: 
Food and Agriculture Organization 527, 624 01 


vi, 
International Civil Aviation Organization 846, 900 005 
International Labor Organization , 633, 855 | 01 
International Telecommunication Union 136, 200 . 0008 
United Nations Pducational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 2, 747, 526 02 
Universal Postal Union 17, 820 0001 
World Health Organization 3, 000, 000 02 
World Meteorological Organization. 36, 253 0002 


Total specialized agencies ; 9. 946, 178 06 
Total United Nations and specialized agencies __- - ; .14 


Special programs: 

Expanded Progtam of Technical Assistance 5, 000, 000 
International Civil Aviation Organization—Joint support -- , 787 
United Nations Children’s Fund : 9, , 000 
United Nations Refugee Fund 7 , 000 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East ‘ : ; ; ; , 000 
Total special programs. - - --- 2, 511, 787 


Grand total. __ -- : aah ; 55, 669, 977 


1 $62 million were appropriated for fiscal year 1956, for long-range resettlement programs as well as relief. 
However, actual payments during 1955 amounted to only $16,700,000. 


Source: OLA/USUN/Aug. 25, 1955/revised Feb. 1, 1956. 


ToraL EXPENDITURES OF UNITED NATIONS AGENCIES AND UNITED STATES CONTRI- 
BUTIONS, CALENDAR YEARS 1946-55 


Following are 3 tables which relate (a) figures on the total cost of the United 
Nations system for the 10-year period since its inception, and (0b) United States 
contributions. 

Table I-—-A summary of total United Nations system expenditures for the 
period 1946-55 and United States contributions during that period. 

(Note.—The percentage relationship between total United States contributions 
and total expenditures is also shown. For purposes of comparison, the United 
States percentage of total assessments for calendar year 1956 is shown as well as 
the anticipated United States percentage of total contributions of the special 
voluntary programs in that year.) 

Table II1.—Expenditures of each agency and special program year by year. 

Table III,—United States contributions on a comparable basis, i. e., calendar 
year, rather than on the normal period of reporting, i. e., United States fiscal 
year. 

The following points should be noted: 


(1)—Assessed (regular) budgets 


(a) United States contributions to the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies are made in accordance with scales of assessment approved by majority 
vote of the member governments. The scale may vary from year to year for each 
organization. 

(b) Agencies have available for expenditure both contributions assessed 
against members and miscellaneous income. 


(2) Special voluntary programs 


(a) United States contributions are determined unilaterally by this Govern- 
ment and are related basically to the pledge and contributions of other govern- 
ments. The United States percentage in these programs varies from year to year. 

(bv) Funds are available to the special programs not only from government 
contributions, but also from private contributions and miscellaneous income. 


73820—_56——_40 
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(c) Because of a variety of factors, expenditures in the special programs for 
any given year may be less or greater than total contributions for that year, 
The percentage shown on table I is the relation of United States contributions 
to expenditures for the 10 years. It does not reflect the relationship of United 
States contributions to total contributions from all governments, 


TABLE I,—United Nations, specialized agencies and special programs—summary 


of total expenditures and United Staies contributions, calendar years 1946-55 ° 


Subtotal : 
II. International Refugee Organization _......-- 


III. Specia] programs financed by voluntary 
contributions: 
ICAO-— Joint support 
UNICEF.......-. sitntnnn senda bh bon 


1 Expenditure figures for 1955 are estimated. 





| 


Total ex- 
penditures 
(10 years) 


| $414, 994, 588 


44, 859, 150 
25, 657, 529 
52, 780, 845 


12, 736, 175 | 


72, 911, 964 
3, 889, 902 
57, 108, 190 
1, 406, 226 


| United States! 
contributions 
| (10 years) 


| $138, 084, 894 | 
14, 013, 867 | 
5, 840, 411 
11, 807, 052 
1, 215, 153 
27, 191, 299 
131, 863 | 
21, 178, 928 | 
169, 867 





Percent of 
United States 
contributions 

to total ex- 

penditures 

(10 years) 


33. 27 
31. 24 | 
22. 76 
22. 37 

9. 54 
37. 29 

3. 39 
37. 09 
12. 08 


United States 
percent of 
total assess- 
ments, cal- 
endar year 
1956 (1 
year) 





686, 344, 569 
412, 691, 915 


Total ex- 
penditures 
(10 years) 


$10, 620, 209 
193, 445, 239 
2, 806, 056 
215, 660, 458 
134, 277, 105 
96, 800, 584 


653, 609, 651 


1,752, 646, 135 


219, 633, 334 | 
237, 116, 356 | 





| | 
[United States 
contribu- 


tions 
(10 years) 


| 


114, 531, 000 
1, 006, 000 
157, 850, 000 
92, 902, 615 
65, 036, 454 


} 
| $6, 059, 027 | 


| 437,385, 096 


| 804, 134, 786 | | 
| 


32. 00 
57. 46 





Percent of 


contribu- | 
tions to 
total ex- 

penditures 
(10 years) 


66. 92 


51.02. 





| Anticinated 
|United States) United States 


percent of 


| ‘total contri- 
butions, cal- 


endar year 
1956 (1 year) 


41.00 
57. 50 
33. 33 
70. 00 


-United Nations, specialized agencies, and special programs—Total expenditures, calendar years 1946-56 


TABLE II.- 
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Staff figures—Specialized agencies of the United Nations 


Experts—expanded 
Regular staff technical assistance 


program 
Organization | | Internationally re- } Other 2 
Total | cruited ! 


United 
States 





Total United on =a —“< = PS re 


United | Total 


States Total United 
States 


States 





| 


385 | 35 | 550 
146 248 
471 5 486 
323 556 
348 | 27 |} 27 
113 | 3 | 100 | 
18 } 39 | 
0 36 |.... 
237 | 275 | 
209 | 93 | 215 | 


¥ 


m bobo Ge to 


5, 029 | 


2,250; 407) 2,779} 


' 


1 Internationally recruited staff are generally professional and executive staff. 
2 Locally recruited staff are generally clerical and stenographic staff. 


Norte.—Figures are based on latest available data, ranging from end of 1955 to 5, 1956 (OIA, 
Mar. 26, 1956). 


MULTILATERAL INTERNATIONAL RGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
PARTIGIPATES * AS OF JUNE 1,°1955 


The United States participates in the organizations named below in accordance 
with the provisions of treaties, other international agreements, congressional 
legislation, or Executive arrangements. In many cases, no financial contribu- 
tion is involved. 

I. United Nations and Specialized Agencies * 

United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
International Labor Organization 
International Monetary Fund 
International Telecommunication Union 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
Universal Postal Union 
World Health Organization 
World Meteorological Organization 
Special Programs ° 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
United Nations Relief and Works Ageney for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East 

II. Inter-American Organizations: 

Organization of American States 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
Inter-American Commission of Women 

Inter-American Defense Board 

Inter-American Indian Institute 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
Inter-American Radio Office 

Inter-American Statistical Institute 

Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 


‘Various commissions, cceuncils, et cetera, subsidiary to the organizations listed here 
are not named separately on this list. These include the international bodies for nareotics 
control, whieh are subsidiary to the United Nations. 

2 This list does not include the Interim Commission for the International Trade Organiza- 
tion or the Preparatory Committee for the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, which, while inactive, are officially in existence. 

*This list does not inelude the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance, 
which is not an organizational entity, but is a special program of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 
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II. Inter-American Organizations—Continued 


Pan American Institute of Geography and History 
Pan American Railway Congress Association 

Pan American Sanitary Organization 

Postal Union of the Américas and Spain 


III. Other International Organizations: 


Allied Commission for Austria 
Australia, New Zealand and United States Treaty Council 
Caribbean Commission 
Central Commission for Navigation of the Rhine 
Central International Office for the Control of Liquor Traffic in Africa 
Committee of Control of the International Zone of Tangier 
Committee on the Liquidation of German Property in Italy 
Consultative Committee on Economic Development in South and South- 
east Asia 
Council of Foreign Ministers 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
International Commission of the Cape Spartel Light 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
International Council of Scientific Unions and Nine Associated Unions: 
International Astronomical Union 
International Geographical Union 
International Mathematical Union 
International Scientific Radio Union 
International Union of Biological Science:, 
International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry 
International Union of Crystallography 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 
International Union of Pure and Applied Physics 
International Criminal Police Comniission 
International Hydrographic Bureau 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
International Seed Testing Association 
International Sugar Council 
International Tin Study Group 
International Union of Official Travel Organizations 
International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property 
International Union fer the Publication of Customs Tariffs 
International Whaling Commission 
International Wheat Council 
International Wool Study Group 
Interparliamentary Union 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Permanent Court of Arbitration 
Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses 
Provisional Maritime Consultative Council 
Rubber Study Group 
South Pacific Commission 
Southeast Asian Collective Defense Treaty Council 
Tripartite Commission for the Restitution of Monetary Gold 


UNICEF EXxecutTIve Boarp 


The Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund has 26 members, 
the 18 members of the Social Commission of the Economic and Social Council 
and 8 other governments:eleeted-by the General Assembly. For 1956, the mem- 
bers are as follows: 


Australia Ecuador Philippines 


Belgium 
Brazil 


Egypt Sweden 
France Switzerland 


Byelorussian S. 8S. R. Greece United Kingdom 


Canada 
China 


India United States 
Israel U. 8. S. R. 


Colombia Italy Uruguay 
Czechoslovakia Japan Yugoslavia 
Dominican Republic Pakistan 








in Africa 


id South- 


| Unions: 


members, 
1 Council 
the men- 
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UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM 
OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(76 GOVERNMENTS) 


ECONOMIC & SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(18 GOVERNMENTS) 
ARGENTINA ECUADOR NORWAY 
BRAZIL EGYPT PAKISTAN 
CANADA FRANCE U. S. S. R. 
CHINA GREECE UNITED KINGDOM 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA INDONESIA UNITED STATES 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC THE NETHERLANDS YUGOSLAVIA 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE 
(SAME MEMBER COUNTRIES AS ECOSOC) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BOARD 


EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN: OWEN (UNITED KINGDOM) 


PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS EXECUTIVE HEADS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION .......cc00ccceeverceeees ° MORSE (UNITED STATES) 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION BROADLEY(UNITED KINGDOM) 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION LJUNGBERG (SWEDEN) 

U. N. EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION EVANS (UNITED STATES) 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION CANDAU (BRAZIL) 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION ANDRADA (ARGENTINA) 
WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION DAVIES (UNITED KINGDOM) 


UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION KEENLEYSIDE (CANADA) 


OBSERVERS 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION & DEVELOPMENT BLACK (UNITED STATES) 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND ROOTH (SWEDEN) 
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UNrIreEp NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Government pledges and contributions, by years 


[United States dollar equivalent] 


A. PLEDGES 


Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar 
Country vear year year year year year 
1950-51 1952 1953 1954 1955 


United } 
United § 
Afghanistan__. $7, 001 $7, 001 $10, 000 | $10, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 $54, 002 s.§ 
Argentina 200, 000 200, 000 200,000 | 300,000 83, 333 , 000 1, 083, 333 _Tuzuay 
Australia__-. 400, 921 190,000 | 400,000 400, 000 500, 000 312, 520 , 203, 441 stiCwN | 
Austria 19, 231 | 19, 231 19, 231 19, 231 38, 462 38, 462 53, 848 ) ‘enezuel 
Belgium 270, 000 270, 000 297,000 | 2337, 500 337, 500 437, 500 | 1, 949, 500 letnam 
Bolivia 12, 500 12, 500 25, 000 7, 895 895 2 10, 000 5, 790 emen 
Brazil 459 59, 459 459, 459 540, 541 270, 270 | 2324, 324 513, 512 igoslay 
Bulgaria . | | , 706 | 706 ps 
Burma 7, 500 | 3, 000 , 000 12, 000 , 000 8, 000 500 ; lo 
Byelorussian 8. S. R 50, 000 | 000 50, 000 50, 000 Number 
Cambodia.____ 5, 000 | 5, 000 : 2 000 > 5, 000 000 pledgit 
Canada sg 2, 727 | 50, 000 , 000 | 1,500,000 | 1, 000 {21,800,000 | 7, 122,727 
Ceylon ; i ; , 000 , 000 | 15, 000 , 000 5. OOO 96, 009 
Chile 4, 194 032 58, 909 | 000 000 | 135 
China | ) | . 000 | 000 | 15, 000 , 000 2 20. 000 | OOK 
Colombia ; , 02 , 000 000 140, 000 | 000 2 . 000 371, 020 
Costa Rica ia 5 5, 000 . 000 6, 000 000 , 400 | 41) Afghanis 
Cuba ; 50, 000 2 50, 000 | 25, 000 5, OO Argentin 
Czechoslovakia | | | 69, 444 | 444 39, 444 | 33 Austria 
Denmark 95, 555 | , 585 342 434, 342 166 579, 123 ‘ 113 Belgium 
Dominican Republic. - ‘ 3, 000 , 000 10, 000 | 20. 000 24, 000 | \ Bolivia 
Ecuador 4 3, 300 », 400 2 6, 400 000 2 10, 000 Brazil 
Egypt : 31, 850 | , 850 86, 157 | 157 517 517 Cambod 
E] Salvador - 5, | 5, 000 5, 000 3, 000 , 000 7, 000 Canada 
Ethiopia 2 000 20, 000 | , 000 000 . 000° | Ceylon 
Finland 5, 000 | 000 000 | 000 , 000 215,000 | (0 Chile 
France | 1,207,500 | 1, 643 | 1,207,500 | 1, 500 571 |21, 448,571 | 7, 584, 285 China 

( 

( 

( 





Germany, Federal Re- | olombi: 
public of | ; 048 810 8,810 | 810 | 2288, 095 ‘osta Ri 
Greece 295 | 20, 295 , 295 5, 000 | 5,000 | 5, 000 | y “uba 
Guatemala 5, 000 | , 500 , 500 , 500 7, 500 , 500 ) Ecuador 
Haiti }, OOO 12, 000 2, 000 2, 000 | 2, 000 400 68, Egypt 
Honduras 8, 000 000 , 600 000 28, 000 41 EF) Salva 
Hungary | | 212,875 5 Ethiopia 
Iceland | , 500 800 | , R06 2, 806 23, 684 4, 50 Finland 
India 250, 000 275, 000 275, 000 | 000 000 000 | 1,950 France 
Indonesia 21. 522 | 860 33, 585 | 790 5, 790 790 | 26. 337 Germany 
Iran , 000 000 000 | 50,000 | , 000 000. | 270), (My public 
Iraq 5, 005 5, 000 | , 201 3, 953 3, 928 2 28, 003 77, OB Guatems 
Ireland | 3, 994 , 002 , 001 , 002 214,002 70, 00! Hondura 
Israel 27, 988 003 000 50, 000 27,778 , 000 22: Hungary 
[taly 93, 000 | 000 00 | 000 2. 000 2112, 000 at ‘ Iceland 
Japan ; 000 | 80, 000 | , 000 90, 000 , 000 ) India 
Jordan ; 2,815 1 Indonesi: 
Korea 5, 000 25,000 | 3,000 3.000 3, 000 2 3,.590 22. 5 Tran 
Laos | 5, 000 | 2, 823 2, 857 , 429 21,429 13 Iraq 
Lebanon | », 556. | 3}, B46 3, 846 3, 846 5, 846 2 6, 846 | Ireland 
Liberia , 000 | 2,000 | 12, 000 5, 000 5, 000 0, O00 ) Israel _ 
Libva : 3, 000 3, 600 . 000 000 5, 6 Italy 
Liechtenstein 467 467 2 467 01 Korea 
Luxembourg 2, 520 . 500 2, 500 , 590 , 500 3,000 | 5, 5 Laos 
Mexico 34, 682 | 34, 682 34, 682 | 4,000 33, 690 | t Lebanon 
Monaco | , 857 | , 857 143 , 429 1, 143 , 429 , 858 Liberia 
Netherlands 000 000 | 421, 053 | 000 | 000 | 2 000 | 3, 5 Liechten 
New Zealand. 138 | 015 25, 593 25, 593 | 020 020. | 7,3 Mexico... 
Nicaragua | , 000 5. 000 5, N00 26,50 9] Monaco 
Norway 999 55. 999 | 9,999 97, 998 792 | 2389, 792 , 020, 5 Netherla 
Pakistan 663 51, 103 213 213 213 213 | 5f, 61 New Zea 
Panama 3, 000 , 000 | 000 000 23,000 | 5. 60 Nicaragu 
Paraguay , 000 , 000 8, 000 , 000 2,000 | ; Norway. 
Peru | 000 | . 000 | : Pakistan 
Philippines J 50, 000 000 50, 000 55, 000 55, 000 2 66, 000 3 ( Panama 
Poland as : Sls 5, 000 5, 000 | 75, 000 5,000 |; Paraguay} 
Rumavpia 3, 667 16, 657 Peru 
Saudi Arabia 5, 000 | , 000 5, 000 | 25, 000 | 25, 000 5 Philippir 
Spain 0n0 Poland 
Sweden 96, 525 357, 336 386, 623 483, 27 579,934 | : 921 2, 599, f Saudi Ar 
Switzerland 233, 645 R62 231, 852 2: 72 | 233,372 | 2233, 645 s 4 Sweden 
Syria 11, 410 , 410 11,410 l, 211, 867 11, 847 sit Switzerla 
Thailand 19, 758 34, 000 40, 000 ; 40, 000 54, 000 37, 798 Syria 
Turkey 183, 638 000 183, 571 5 201, 495 495 , 153, 64 Purke y 
Ukrainian 8. 8. R * 25, 125, 000 000 375, Nited S 
ruguay 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 624. Vatican ¢ 


See foo’ 





Total 


$54, 002 
1, 083, 3: 
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Government “pledges and contributions, by years—Continued 
[United States dollar equivalent] 


A. PLEDGES—Continued 


| Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar 


Country year year year year year vear 


United Kir 
United Stat 
U.S.S.R 
Uruguay 
Vatiew Cit 
Venezuela... 
Vietnam - 
Yemen... 
Yugoslavia- 


Total 


| 1950-51 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


gdom 5 |$1, 260,151 |$1, 400, 168 ($1, 820, 218 |$2, 240. 000 |$2, 240, 00 
es 3 2, »¢ 11, 400, 000 |12, 767,145 |13, 861, 809 |2 1°,000,000 | 215,"00,000 
| 1, 000, 000 | 1,000,000 | 1, 

a aed 9, 405 50, 000 75,000 | 275,000 | 2100000 | 2120, 000 
2, 000 2,000 22 000 


44, 000 20, 000 25, 000 45,000 | 150,000 | 266,000 | 


7, 500 7, 500 , 500 |_- . 210,000 
2 4, 200 : 2,100 SA En nnn | 
Ce te ne ae 50, 000 50, 000 62, 500 82, 500 82,500 | 2110, 000 


20, 035, 578 |18, 797, 232 | 22, 405, 633 |25, 342, 462 |27, 661,350 | 29, 001, 907 


Number of countries | 
pledging per year-_-_-._- 54 5 69 74 70 75 


B. UNPAID PLEDGES AS AT MAY 31, 1956 


Afghanistan. __ 


Argentina 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 


Cambodia-- 


Canada_ 
Ceylon 
Chile 

China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica. 
Cuba 
Ecuador 
Egypt 4 
F} Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland _.- 
France 


$40, 000 

: $50, 000 : 
267 
20, 000 | 


Germany, Federal Re- | 


public of. 
Guatemala. 
Honduras 
Hungary. 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia _- 
Tran... 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel_._. 
Italy 
Korea 
Laos 


Monaco 


Netherlands_- cal oN ae oA daloccooes : : 000 | 


New Zealan 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama... 
Paraguay 
Peru __ 


Philippines. 


Poland 


325 
000 
5, 790 
. 000 


3, 003 | 
. 002 | 
000 | 


2, 000 
500 
429 


5, 846 | 


. 000 
467 
, 600 
429 


ae s 4.010 

5, 500 

, 793 

6, 213 

, 600 

ite ai , 000 
12, 000 7 

a oe 16, 000 

, 000 


Saudi Arabia aie) ee ed Bf * Ye pees: 25, 000 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Turkey 


53, 947 


234 | 


reucovec . sh eee seta : 11, 867 , 867 


United States POD eae ade 550,000 | 9, 000 


Uruguay 


See footno’ 


. ll de tacns Adin eeedis Ai { 405 j adler as 5, 100, 000 000 
Vatiean City- 


, 000 


tes at end of table, p. 624. 


000. 000 | 1,000, 000 | 


Total 


$11, ORS, 
80, 536, 
4, 000, 
519, 

6, 

350, 

32, 

8, 

437, 


143, 244, 


BERS 


_ 


— 
ree GH 
— oI SO 


6, 
20, 


33, 
1, 
540, 
84, 
6, 
324, 
166, 
3, 
12, 
22. 
66, 
75, 
25, 
463, 
175, 
23, 
201, 
10, 050, 
394, 


9 


792 
454 
000 
408 
000 
000 
500 
400 
500 


000 
467 
600 
429 
000 
010 
500 
793 
213 
600 
000 


. 000 


000 
000 
000 
947 
234 
734 
495 
000 
40S 
000 
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Government pledges and contributions, by years—Continued 
B. UNPAID PLEDGES AS AT MAY 31, 1956—Continued 


[United States dollar equivalent] 


| 


Calendar Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar Calendar 
Country year year year | year year | year Tota! 
| | 
1950-51 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 


| 


| 
| aca 
Venezuela ‘ $66,000 | $66,000 
Vietnam | s 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Yugoslavia Leoes | 110,000 | — 110, 000 
$65,000 | $114,695 | $730,134 |16, 509,659 | 17, 520, 896 

| | | 


i 





1 Amount pledged for the first half of the calendar year 1956. 

2 Pledge or balance ot pledge outstanding. 

3 Maximum contribution for calendar year 1956. Pledged subject to the condition that the contribution 
shall not exceed 50 percent of the total contributions from all governments. 


Notre.—These figures represent contributions to the United Nations technical assistance special account 
from which allocations to the participating agencies are made. They do not include contributions made by 
recipient governrr ents to the cost of projects carried out in their own countries in local currency or goods and 
services. These local contributions are estimated to be approximately twice the cost borne by the participat- 
ing agencies financed from the special account. 


Project costs by region and country 


[United States dollar equivalent] 


Calendar 4 Approved 

Region and country year Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | program, 
1950-51 year 1952 | year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955 | calendar 

year 1956 





Africa: 
Algeria. -.. papade ‘ Jaua , cdnecea ‘ ; ; ui | $13, 749 
Bechuanaland es scuilettenet a al aman $11, 575) 33, 052 
Belgian Territories in Africa. .--| | $2, 4 a meannina 7, 578 | 18, 900 
British East Africa - - - - ieee ion ih ; $10, 922 21, 660 | 10, 000 
Ethiopia ‘ | $139, 035 | 237, 873 $264,794 | $251, 529 | 293, 833 372, 229 
Federation of Rhodesia and | 
Nyasaland. -- Scwaecdaumlel 14, 514 | 2 64 va 8, 518 45, 424 
France (nonmetropolitan Terri- 
tories) aot ie 2 ae need ee aie ; 5, 000 
French West Africa (Camer- | } | 
WS ote otek. cued | 7,4: 16, 780 , 588 15, 645 
Gambia . teks Matin abi tens ae. aeite tens a 39 , 423 | 10, 732 
Gold Coast. .......-- Tuccodhetuatn 21,012 in day acini 28, 982 | 36, 128, 580 
Ivory Coast aie ie mind tah Ee cea bo, Sada Latin 7, 066 e ; 
Kenya Sa ciebulacentiananen 2,030 |. . oe 8, 694 2, 500 
Liberia. .... ie eet sal 87,802 | 302, 697 | 206,012 | 165, 062 257, 386 
Libya i hd ae meade i 188,104 | 654, 443 584, 163 602, 421 | 733, 163 
Mauritius sine ina aeiaats ee splealies fa oka o St auaieilioe a ee | 11, 974 | 51, 768 
Morocco odpn hii ssiaddbi Eine narnia 14, 164 9, 493 | 35, 180 
Nigeria. -....-. al Said a 8, 668 | 33, 593 62, 054 
Portuguese Territoriesin Africa_|_..........|.----- | ate ae epinbdatien’ 8 T_. 
Reunion Island = Beli sc dntinetes aah aan cc ae nae 27, 195 
Saint elena ben: siiarlthenl a winnie tae ~ ; 962 |_. 
Seychelles- ; an ane Peg Seale hee ed pipet ° , 675 , 200 
Sierra Leone... ._-- : ae a ee SS ree , 819 59, 682 
Somaliland ane 74, 832 | 50, 7: 18, 756 }, 783 38, 380 
Africa: | 
Spanish Guinea_.. ‘ 759 
Sudan ; . 4,514 |. , 10, 029 51, 484 146, 423 
Tanganyika . | 8, 583 37, 72 R53, 342 126, 500 
Tunisia_-. 5 sal eae 22, 78 47, 258 58, 880 80, 316 
Uganda....--. | soot 7 : | 648 33, 134 
Zanzibar... eal | 2, 214 
Regional projects I ; 33,511} 58,424 | 36,807 | 5, 287 122, 338 


Total_-..- : ..| 444,891 | 1,347,082 | 1, 463, 727 , 278, 896 O88 2, 430, 530 

sia and the Far East: 
Brunei_..... ; } 7, 862 9, 000 
Burma ; __..| 164,679 | 430,803 | 484,879 | 533,262 | 706,950 | 1,041, 035 
Cambodia_- Led 38, 871 57, 387 40,127 | 95,936 | 180,776} 259,679 
Ceylon . zs 190, 817 456,029 | 545,422 | 348, 246 495, 735 826, 225 
China (Taiwan). i .-| 136,543 | 199,749 | 257,309 249, 442 214, 417 
Hong Kong. ; j s | 7,335 | 14, 423 | 23, 884 30, 644 13, 250 
India . fos 148,058 | 1,045,248 | 945,696 | 562, 802 944,726 | 2, 679, 171 
Indonesia... .- -- ..| 138,880 565,232 | 754,132 | 590,004 778, 542 | 993, 833 





1 Southern Rhodesia. 
2 Nyasaland. 





Japa 
Kore 
Laos 
Mala 
Neps 
Neth 
Nort 
Paki: 
Papu 
Phili 
Saray 
Sings 
Thai! 
Vietr 
samc 
Unite 
Regic 


Tol 


atin A 
Alask 
Arger 
Barb: 
Boliv 
Bragi 
Britis 
Britis 
Britis 
Chile 
Colon 
Costa 
Cuba 
Domi 
Ecuac 
EF] Sa 
Frenc 
Guad 
Guat 
Haiti 
Hond 
Jamai 
Leewi 
Mexic 
Nicar 
Pacifi 
Panat 
Parag 
Peru. 
Puert 
St. Li 
Surin: 
lrinic 
Curac 
Urugt 
Venez 
Virgir 
Regio 


Tot 


Europe: 
Austr 
Cypri 
Finlat 
Greece 
Icelan 
Italy. 
Luxer 
Malta 
Porta: 
opain 
1 riest 
Curke 
Yugos 
Regio 


Tot; 
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Project costs by region and. country—C ontinued 


[United States dollar equivalent] 


Tota! 


$68, 000 
10, 000 
110, 000 


itribution 


l account 
} made hy 
goods and 
varticipat- 


\ pproved 
program, 
calendar 
year 1956 


$13, 749 
33, 052 
18, 900 
10, 000 

372, 229 


45, 424 
5, 000 


15, 645 
10, 732 
128, 580 


~ 2, 500 
257, 386 
733, 163 
51, 768 
35, 180 
62, 054 


97, 195 


~ 1, 200 
59, 682 
38, 381 


146, 423 
126, 500 
80, 316 
33, 134 


"422, 338 


2, 430, 530 


1, 041, 035 
250, 679 
826, 225 
214, 417 

13, 250 

2, 679, 171 

993, 833 


| Calendar | 


1950-51 


year | Calendar 
year 1952 


Calendar 
year 1953 





Japan 

Korea (South). : 
Laos... gs daekstwok 
NIG ake idton nants 

Nepal. 

Netherlands New Guinea..-- 
North Borneo-_......------- 
Pakistan__-_- -.- ana 
Papua and New Guinea. _- 
Philippines - - 

Sarawak 

Singapore... -.--- 

Thailand 

Vietnam. .-..- 

Samoa __-.- | 
United States Trust Territories. 
Regional projects - 


Tiieensbes 





Latin America: 
Alaska (United States) _-.-. 
Argentina....._- 
Dep 
Bolivi ia 


British tire santiarmsnape union 
British Honduras___-_- : 
British West Indies-__-- 

OR satis dhiinos 
Colombia.__...- 

Costa Rica___..-- 

Cabs ; 
Dominican Republic... Sine 
Ecuador .__.- 
Be) Bei cnccccc we ccc back 
French Guiana... .............-- | 
GRR ica cenvihdvepsieeon 
CR irae cream oan 


Honduras 
Jamaica 

Leeward Islands-_-.....-- 
Nicaragua ae 
Pacifie Island (U. 8.) 


Paraguay........-- 


Puerto Rico (U. 8.) 

St. Lucia 

Surinam._.--- 7 

Trinidad 

Curacao 

Uruguay---. 

Venezuela. __- --- 
Virgin Islands (U. 8.)-- 
Regional projects- -- 


| 1, 181, 


Europe: 
Austria 
Cyprus. 
Finland... 
Greece. 
Iceland _- 
Italy... 
Luxembourg... ; 
Malte Usis uit sei a 
Portugal 
SOG 
Trieste......__- 
Turkey. 
Yugoslavia __ 
Regional projects 


j 


~ 268, 312 


"80, 781 


| 1, 15,2 27 


~~ 102, 938° 


$31, 750 
53, 923 
22, 109 
32, 024 
48, 628 


31, _ 
1, 041, ! 


| 
63,080 | 363, 394 
1, 179 
2, 763 
262, 876 
50, 542 
-|- 
| 


14, 083 
608, 021 
53, 227 
2, 257 


24, 977 


106, 550 


"143, 488 | 


138, 633 
44, 821 
4, 632 


232, 712 
186, 752 


88, 984 


123, 041 304, 099 


35, 247 
80, 638 | 
38, O11 | 
2, 193 


"129, 604 


933 


62, 030 
228, 961 


4, 611 
55, 147 | 
62, 688 | 

4, 514 


42, 630 | 


881, 402 


526, 490 | 


165, 843 


41, 97 
56, 256 
35, 686 

2, 582 
33, 850 | 
910, 425 | 


| “306, 4 5 
33, 831 
51, 362 

542, 536 


"422, 457 


5, 474, 357 


304, 116 





24, 306 | 


52, 000 
348, 440 


201, 726 


"196, 551 
| 168, 488 


67, 375 


57, 979 


"184, 305 | 


37, 836 


140, 045 
228, 743 


228 | 


3, 136 | 


4, 767 


22,971 | 
4.047 | 


4,514 
910, 790 


59 | 4, 915, 762 | 


79, 203 


559 


80, 421 
18, 939 
190, 431 
213, 056 
44, 880 
12, 948 
5, 759 
1, 520 
6, 415 
18, 802 
ll, 542 
513 


6, 522 
10, 820 
21, 592 

4, 359 

2, 827 

3, 905 


2, 972 


61, 383 
49, 374 | 


277, 


163, 918 L 940, 089 


1, 053, 687 | 
4,176 | 


"14, 799 
23, 138 


| 1, 069, 860 


4, 616, 


15, 899 | 
3, 647 | 


62, 003 


98, 424 | 


42, 736 


47, 833 | 


122 
1,039 
19, 661 

| 7, 813 
| 421, 
673, 130 
98, 867 


$12, 975 
| 29, 610 | 


37, 464 | 


1, 236 


198, 130 | 


266 | 


Calendar 
year 1954 


$15, 844 


42,351 

44, 662 

| 58, 791 
| 2, 358 
34, 974 
756, 210 

2, 000 


75 | 316, 742 


26, 119 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


2, 976 
| 397, 534 


| 4, 650, 460 
oo 


_—— 


| 


366, 025 


21, 486 | 


209, 439 
115, 461 
24, 007 


| 43,612 
| 268, 993 | 
150, 613 | 


"92, 236 | 


152, 914 
59, 329 
| 19, 168 
“177, 181 
78, 403 
"112, 050 
| 198, 733 


| 31, 751 | 
| 105, 170 | 


1, 025, 202 


3 , 920, 784 
=|= 
| 


12. DBR 


Vay & 


"a 417 


322 
10, 853 
531, 954 
633, 242 
148, 453 


49, 105 | 
457,981 | 
1, 760 | 


266, 814 
$33,021 | 


141, 337 | 


35, 533 | 
3, 500 | 
27, 147 


41, 951 


Calendar 
year 1955 


$86, 


3 
“~. 


375 


2, 839 | 


73, 592 
465 


53, 
119, 


x 
929, 
357, 

24, 
5 ), 


536, 


020 
325 
083 
706 


Approved 
program, 
calendar 
year 1956 


$95, 350 

38, 900 
111, 269 
138, 748 
173, 596 


| 


057 | 


798 
378 


304 | 
104, 1 


664, 


15, 291 | 


, 615 


29; 07 0 
, O8S 
bm 


954 | 


7, 027 


507 | 
599 | 


36, 681 

1, 075, 712 
3, 450 
377, 624 
39, 067 
47, 748 
599, 760 
132, 378 


_ 574, 180 


9, 472, 073 


a "750 | 
52, 696 
298, 114 
58, 599 


" a 


, 243 
25, 909 
4, 580 


, 179 | 


376 | 
434 


811 | 


663 
&S9 


3, 608 


76, 304 


295, 982 


{ 
| 
} 


ei 


| 


| 


384 | 


| 


, 674 | 
, 813 | 


182 


, 149 


, 886 


14, 


567, 
791, 
66, 


744 


804] 


862 | 


859 
456 


I, 522,400 1, 499, 640 1, 665, ¢ 519 | 


| 
| 
| 


~ 97, 500 


383, 722 
458, 956 


29, 300 


50, 448 
547, 470 
386, 934 
187, 563 


51, 904 
345, 641 
196, 764 

3, 316 

10, 000 
270, 350 
248, 633 
243, 453 

76, 830 

3, 500 
358, 519 
224, 700 


109, 134 
372, 325 


17, 500 
"1B R, 468 
292, 507 


1, 172, 594 


6, 437, 


919 


20, 000 

42, 706 

18, 650 

160, 672 
7, 820 


95, 000 
19, 250 
591, 265 
683, 535 
91, 000 
0, 808 
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Project costs by region and country—Continued 


(United States dollar equivalent] 


| 
| Calendar | | Approved 
Region and country | year | Calendar | Calendar | Calen ar | Calendar | program, 
| 1950-51 | year 1952 | year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955 | calendar 
year 1956 


Middle Fast: | | 
Afghanistan i es. eae 654 | $319, | $473. 397 $701, 364 
Fgypt De cones enancweee 15, 166 275. 560 218 522 | 458. 586 791, 261 891, 196 
Tran ; : | 233,866 | 1, 153. 536 | 1,043 221 793,210 | 991, 709 838, 484 
BI aks eee tee, 81, 922 547,869 | 432,195 | 321,786 444, 206 486, 922 
Israel a 90. 272 601,252 | 450,742 | 246,332 | 345,713 401. 366 
Jordan. 22, 747 99, 619 164 846 | 219,473 | 334,034 383. 341 
Lebanon i 94, 423 225, 971 153, 573 | 95, 595 162, 553 212, 472 
en ee ee 56,260 | 160,072 197,819 | 108 389 103, 193 135, 020 
Syria aoe ‘i 108. 754 | 284, 705 294 299 834 402, 487 612, 980 
Yemen ; ; 3, 457 : a 441 17, 976 46, 625 152, 517 
Regional projects. ..........._- 66, 478 439, 429 | 58, 035 371,643 | 470,808 526, 





Total 941, 952 | 4,375,121 | 3,407,342 | 3, 252,281 | 4,565,986 | 5, 342, 0: 


| 


} 


| — = = — ——_—— —- | == — — = = — 
Total project costs_........- | 4,515,145 |18 800, 543 117. 818. 147 |15, 111, 226 |21, 245, 726 | 25, 960, 400 


Indirectoperational costs | 952° 393° "2, 069, 591 | 1, 967.300 | 1, 2 | 1,827.815 | ° 2,143,000 
Administrative costs... -| 789,233 | 1,622) 479 | 1,725,475 | 1,352,273 | 1,383,510 | 1,611, 000 


Interregional projects 28, 036 117, 229 “1, 333, 931. 


| 509,165 | 838.892 | 547, 900 
Other project costs | 319, 542 171, 310 | = = 


| 469, 152 


Technical Assistance Board (includ- | | | 
ing resident representatives) 179, 480 475, 516 | 1, 299, 500 | 1, 277, 311 | 1,356,082 | 1, 642, 000 





| 6, 436, 251 |22, 968, 129 [22, 810, 422 (19, 464, 742 los, 813, 133 31, 376, 400 
| | { 








UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Ethiopia—Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


FAO sent Carl M. Anderson, a British hides and skins expert from Tanganyika, 
to Ethiopia to advise the Government on how to improve the country’s hides and 
skins industry. Ethiopia has about 19 million cattle, 18 million sheep, and 13 
million goats. Hides and skins rank second in Ethiopia’s export trade and thus 
are an important source of national income. 

Anderson was ablé*to demonstrate new methods and tools in butchering, cur- 
ing, and tanning. He introduced a new type of flaying knife without sharp 
points so that flayers do not gash so many skins as formerly. He taught the 
importance of hanging hides up to dry or stretching them on drying frames in- 
stead of laying them out on the ground. He shortened the delay between flaying 
and curing so that hides and skins do not have time to putrefy while awaiting 
processing. He also helped to formulate legislation which will regulate the 
handling of hides and skins in the future. 

Anderson has trained two young Ethiopians to carry on the work he has 
started. On his recommendation, one of the men was given an FAO fellowship 
to study leather chemistry in the United Kingdom for a year. 


Iraq—FAO 

In Iraq, an FAO farm machinery specialist has trained operators and me- 
ehanies of agricultural machinery imported by the Government. More than 
100 Iraqis were trained in 1953. An expert on small implements is cooperat- 
ing with the United States bilateral program for the introduction of small tools 
such as scythes and plows. Local blacksmiths are turning out tools according to 
the expert’s design. 


Pakistan—FAO 


T6o much or too little water lessens agricultural production in many areas of 
the world. In east Pakistan, in an area suitable for the production of rice, jute, 
sugarcane, and other crops, FAO has been assisting the Government for several 
years in the development of a drainage and irrigation scheme. A gravity drain- 
age system is contemplated to remove monsoon floodwaters, together with irri- 
gation by pumping from the Ganges River during the dry growing season. To 
assist in carrying out the plan, the United States bilateral program will furnish 
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excavation equipment, pumps, and flow regulators. Under the Colombo plan, 
the Canadian Government will furnish a steam powerplant for the pumps. 


Far East—FAO 

The International Rice Commission was organized under FAO auspices as a 
part of its regular, permanent program in 1949, and by now it has some 13 far- 
eastern countries working together as never before on programs of rice improve- 
ment. United States rice breeders are also actively associated in this work. 
Rice breeders, soil experts, and others who hardly ever met or knew or talked 
to each other now serve on the same committees, plan and carry out cooperative 
projects, and freely exchange information that they formerly kept to them- 
selves—if they had it at all. 

About 50 years ago, according to a recent report, the average yield of unhusked 
rice in Japan was 1.8 tons per hectare. Today it is almost double that, 3.3 tons 
per hectare, To a very considerable extent this remarkable advance was due 
to the use of fertilizers, which have hardly been used at all elsewhere in the Far 
East. But the Japanese found that fertilizers did little or no good until they de- 
veloped varieties of rice capable of making geod:use of them. That is essentially 
what is being done now for a large group of countries in the Rice Commission hy- 
bridization project. But back of it is the more basic achievement of developing in- 
ternational cooperation and strengthening national services to deal with such 
problems. 

The work of the Rice Commission is at present concentrated mainly on breed- 
ing and fertilizers. India generously made the facilities of its Central Rice Re- 
search Institute at Cuttack available for a breeding program in which the 
japonica and indica types are being crossed to produce hybrids; and the station 
has also been used for an international training seminar. The former head of 
the station, Dr. K. Ramiah, is now on the FAO staff as liaison officer for the whole 
breeding program. Several thousand hybrids have been distributed to cooperat- 
ing countries for testing and selection. The expanded program has made it pos- 
sible for FAO to provide training fellowships and teehnical supervision for the 
entire project. 

Cattle and poultry disease control_—F AO teams in the Far East have succeeded 
in bringing Rinderpest under control. This is a disease that prior to 1946 claimed 
as many as 2 million cattle annually. Vaccines which insure immunity for 2 years 
are now available at 2 cents a shot; where previously they cost $1 a dose. In 
Thailand the disease has been greatly controlled: a few years ago the country 
had lacked a sufficient supply of beef for its own people, but now with a healthy 
stock of cattle, Thailand is even able to export meat to Hong Kong. Progress is 
being made against Rinderpest in Burma, Afghanistan, and some parts of India, 
to the point that local consumption of meat has been consistently going up. 

In the poultry field, John High Lancaster. (United Kingdom) has developed in 
Thailand an effective vaccine against Newcastle disease in chickens. Its use in 
the Far East has been so successful that Singapore, for example, has increased its 
poultry count 7 times, from 500,000 to 3,500,000 and increased by 8 times its egg 
production. 

Mass field tests now going on in Asia will determine by the end of this year 
the effectiveness of an important cattle vaccine. It was prepared by two Aus- 
tralian technical assistance experts working in Burma a few years ago, as pro- 
tection against a serious cattle killer, hemorrhagic septicemia. 


Colombia—International Labor Organization {40 ) 

Colombia had always had to import the whole of her steel requirements. When 
plans were drawn up to build a steel mill at Paz del Rio, with annual production 
capacity of 200,000 tons, progress was hindered by the lack of trained engineers, 
foremen, and workers. ILO was requested to give assistance under its fellow- 
ship program. Fellowships were first awarded to 10 Colombian trainees, who 
spent 6 months in Chile at the Huachipato steel mill. When the Paz del Rio mill 
opened in Colombia, these fellows returned to apply their new skills as foremen 
und workers, and were able to train others. Later, the ILO gave fellowships for 
four Colombian engineers to learn up-to-date techniques in France and Luxem- 
hourg (steel production at Paz del Rio is modeled on the French system and 
there are French engineers working there). Eventually, Colombia will be self- 
sufficient in steel engineers, foremen, and workers. 


Haiti—ILO 


The machete, a swordlike tool used to harvest sugarcane, bananas, and other 
crops, is the most widely used tool in Haiti’s agricultural economy. Over 100,000 
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machetes, it is estimated, are imported by Haiti each year. During 1954 a team 
of ILO technical-assistance experts, teaching mechanical trades at the J. B. 
Damier School in Port-au-Prince, began to explore the possibilities of producing 
a locally made machete. Haitian farmers were paying a higher price for the 
imported tools than would be necessary for a native product, and Haiti was using 
up needed foreign exchange in the process. Furthermore, production of machetes 
in Haitian workshops would mean more jobs for skilled local workers. 

Sheets of steel were imported from the United States and an inexpensive 
machine from France. Working under the guidance of one of the ILO experts, 
advanced students at the trade school designed a sturdy model machete, with 
a handle of local hardwood. At the beginning of March 1955, the first samples 
were run off by the school and issued to farmers for trial. The verdict. was 
highly satisfactory. It is hoped that within a few months local industry in 
Ifaiti will take up the mass production of these basic agricultural implements. 

The trade school also tackled the problem of irrigation. ILO expert Louis 
Darracq (France) designed an experimental model of a simple French-style 
windmill, which could effectively pump water to irrigate individual farms. The 
students built it and made successful field trials. To farmers who could not 
afford the $800 or more needed for elaborate pumping machinery, mass produc- 
tion of these windmills would mean effective irrigation at a cost of from $60 
to $80. 

Important as these innovations are in the everyday life of Haitian farmers, 
they represent only a byproduct of the vital work that the 7-man ILO team is 
undertaking in Port-au-Prince. These experts are playing an important role in 
building the J. B. Damier School into a large-scale training institute, in a country 
where lack of skilled personnel has been a major obstacle to development. 


India—ILO 


ILO’s training within industry methods in India show the following accom- 
plishments: 

1. Training time in the country’s biggest telephone factory has been cut by 
almost half as a result of courses for supervisors in job instruction methods. 

2. An electrical cable company has reported that hand burns in a particular 
process have been eliminated after job breakdown methods were introduced. 

8. Workers in a textile mill expressed a desire to stay in after working hours 
to learn their job better, after ILO job instruction courses for supervisors had 
shown results. 


Israel—ILO 


Israel, where consumer goods have been in critically short supply, sought 
assistance from the ILO to increase its productivity. Substantial efforts had 
already been taken in the country; an outside expert was needed to tie together 
various existing agencies and supply new perspective and impetus. The first 
ILO expert arrived in February 1952. 

In the diamond industry, work study and measurement were applied to the 
making of diamond dies for wire drawing. Production of these dies was in- 
creased by 25 percent ; later studies resulted in a further increase. 

In the railway workshops, where only 1 locomotive was being overhauled a 
month, an average of 1.6 overhauled locomotives a month was needed for top 
efficiency. Investigation showed that with essentially the same equipment and 
manpower, the workshops could actually overhaul 2.4 locomotives per month. A 
beginning was made on the boiler reconditioning department, improvements in 
arrangement and work planning were introduced, a system of payment by re- 
sults was instituted, and in the first month productivity increased by 30 percent. 

In a refrigerator assembly plant, improved methods of work arrangement and 
scheduling were introduced. Productivity was raised by almost 75 percent. 

It soon became apparent that the staff of the existing productivity institute 
was too small to continue to provide a direct consulting service for individual 
enterprises, which number hundreds. At the recommendation of the ILO ad- 
viser, the board of directors accepted a plan to concentrate on training programs. 
The staff of the institute participated in several intensive training programs, 
conducted by the expert, to prepare them as trainers. The next step was to pro- 
vide training for personnel from factories wishing to increase their produc- 
tivity. Ejight-week courses have already been conducted in the following fields: 
metal fabrication, chemicals, ceramics, textiles, food processing, laundries, and 
dry-cleaning shops. The success of the courses has exceeded all expectations 
While the 5-week projects were intended for training purposes, most of the re- 
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sults were practicable and usable. Increases in productivity ranged from 20 per- 
cent to as high as several hundred percent. 

Some results were startling. For example, after the building of a simple 
gravity chute, only 1 hour a day was required to keep a group of glassworkers 
supplied with work where previously a service worker had spent 8 hours doing 
the same thing. 


Bolivia—United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) 

UNESCO sent two experts in education to Bolivia in 1952, who have helped 
the Government set up a model school in which new methods have made an 
impact on the teaching profession and public opinion throughout the country. 
The experts worked out with their Bolivian colleagues new techniques in the 
teaching of reading and writing—getting away from traditional routines, and 
placing emphasis on arousing the interest and initiative of the children. The 
experts also assisted in the establishment of parents’ associations; this was 
a means of securing the active interest of the children’s parents in the new 
methods. At the end of the first school year, the number of pupils passing the 
examination was extremely high; previously the low proportion of successful 
students had been a serious problem. The two experts also helped to organize 
vacation courses for teachers. More than 2,000 Bolivian teachers have attended 
these and have learned how the new approach can be applied in their own schools 
and improve their own work. 


Iragq—UNESCO 

In May 1954 Iraq requested UNESCO to assist in establishing a faculty of 
science within the University College, Baghdad. There were required an inte- 
grated science course on the university level; research facilities; and installa- 
tion and equipment of laboratories. The UNESCO experts have demonstrated 
teaching and laboratory methods, sat in with faculty and administrative com- 
mittees on curriculum improvement and laboratory organization, and assisted 
both in the recruitment of foreign professors and in the training of local staff. 

As a result of UNESCO’s work, the chemistry department was raised from 
5 to 11 posts; and the physics department, which had started with almost noth- 
ing, had, 3 years later, 9 professors, assistants, and demonstrators working full 
time. When the experts completed their assignments, they left behind them 
a faculty of science with well-equipped laboratories and curriculums leading 
at least to the bachelor of science degree. As a result of their work, teaching 
has become more concrete and practical, and great impetus has been given to 
scientific studies in Iraq. 

Colombia—UNESCO 

The Government of Colombia has undertaken a large-scale campaign to give 
basic education to the thousands of people isolated in out-of-the-way rural 
communities. They have distributed radio receivers to some 6,000 to 7,000 
groups of rural dwellers who gather together in each village to hear broadcasts 
on such varied subjects as reading, writing, hygiene, crop cultivation, and care 
of livestock. After the broadcasts are concluded, the groups discuss the lessons 
learned, with the help of illustrated material also distributed to the government. 
Two years ago, when the plan first got underway, UNESCO’s technical help 
was requested, under the expanded program of technical assistance. A fellow- 
ship was first awarded by UNESCO to a Colombian national to study program 
planning techniques abroad—he returned to be assistant to the director of the 
broadeasting plan. Now, three UNESCO experts are in Colombia working on 
the planning of the contents of the broadcasts, and on the production of appro- 
priate textbooks for use by the study groups after the broadcasts end. 
Formosa—World Health Organization (WHO) 

In Formosa, in 1952, it was estimated that 10 percent of the population was 
affected annually by malaria. In that year, the WHO, using technical assistance 
funds, sent an international team to Formusa. The Government designated a 
team of counterpart personnel who could learn and profit from the international 
experts. The greater part of the supplies and equipment was provided by the 
United States Foreign Operations Administration. In 1952, the houses of 156,000 
people were sprayed with DDT. Ten times that population were protected in 
the next year. Teams were organized for mopping up and surveillance on the 
campaign’s progress. By 1954, all of the malarious areas of Formosa were in- 
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cluded in the program with the aim of protecting the total population at rigk, 
almost 512 million, from this disease. By October 1953 only 0.2 percent of the 
infants in the sprayed area had the disease as compared with 10 percent the 
year before—a fiftyfold reduction. By the end of 1954, there were 180 trained 
supervisors, 870 trained foremen and 3,490 trained operators. Every township 
now is self-sufficient in its malaria control operations. The work has entered its 
consolidation phase and one can foresee the end of malaria transmission in 
Formosa. The WHO, using technical assistance funds, provided administration, 
impetus, and technical direction to this entire campaign with a staff of only 
three professional employees. 


Indonesia—WHO 

One of the first projects to get underway in Indonesia, and the first project 
to be started there by the WHO under the expanded technical assistance program, 
was a campaign to control malaria. The project was put into operation in the 
Tjilitjap area—centering in a humid coastal zone of some 59 square miles with 
80,109 people. In this area the WHO team began the job of directing DDT- 
spraying against malaria mosquitoes early in 1952. 

The area then covered was expanded in 1953 to include a total of 77 square 
miles with a population of 110,294, and this year the team is operating in an 
even larger area (146 square miles) with a population of 193,209 under direct 
protection. 

The DDT is sprayed inside the houses, on walls, roofs and underneath furni- 
ture to make every part of the house which could be used by mosquitoes as a 
resting place dangerous to them. 

The 3 experts now in Indonesia pool the experience of 3 countries in fighting 
malaria—Greece, India, and Italy. 

In Surabaya area of East Java, where 18 out of every 100 babies were contract- 
ing malaria before they were a year old, no child of that age was found with 
the disease following a 2-year control program. 


Haiti—WHO 

In 1950, a third of the inhabitants in rural areas of Haiti were affected by 
yaws. Since inception of a joint WHO-UNICEF eradication campaign, preva- 
lence of yaws in these areas has decreased to not more than 0.5 percent. 


El Salvador—WHO 

Until 1950, in an agricultural area of the San Andres Valley of El Salvador, 
malaria, gastrointestinal infections, tuberculosis, and malnutrition were major 
health problems. WHO, ILO, FAO, and UNESCO have cooperated in setting 
up a health demonstration area in the valley, combining health services with 
improvements projects in agriculture, education, ete. Full health services are 
now available to two-thirds of the population of 100,000, and limited service 
to the other third. These services include health units, clinics, maternal and 
child health care, school hygiene, control of communicable diseases, and the de- 
velopment of sanitation. National personnel are being trained in the area and 
elsewhere, and will eventually take over the entire responsibility for the program. 


Afghanistan—W HO 


In Afghanistan, until recently, about 2 million of the 12 million population 
were exposed to malaria. A WHO team of demonstration experts started oper- 
ations in the Kunduz-Khanabad district in 1950, studying the carriers respon- 
sible, and introduced DDT spraying; about 110,000 people were protected. After 
noting these results, the Government began expansion of mularia control in 
1952 with the help of UNICEF equipment and WHO advice. Up to now, about 
1,200,000 people have been protected ; by the end of 1956, it is estimated that all 
people in malarious areas will be protected. 


Costa Rica—U. N. Technical Assistance Administration 

In Costa Rica, an Advanced School of Public Administration was established 
as a U. N. technical assistance project in early 1954. In December 1954 the first 
course was completed with the graduation of 27 public officials from the 5 Central 
American countries. 
Ceylon—U. N. Technical Assistance Administration 


An expert on low-cost housing spent a year in Ceylon for the United Nations. 
He introduced the techniques of using rammed and stabilized earth as a major 
low-cost housing material. Specimen houses were built as demonstrations 12 
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many towns and villages throughout the country. Rammed earth methods are 
being used, not only on Government building projects, but on private housing 
developments. In January 1955, the construction of 25 houses by a contractor 
for a private undertaking was begun. He conducted a training course 
for 50 works supervisors, and directed the studies of 2 U. N. fellows from Burma 
and Indonesia, whom the UNTAA had recruited and sent to Ceylon especially to 
observe his methods. 

Jordan—U. N. Technical Assistance Administration 

In 1952, a port construction expert began work in Jordan to advise the Govern- 
ment on the commercial development of the port of Aqaba on the Red Sea. The 
expert brought about the organization of the Aqaba Port Authority; he also 
promoted the building up and equipping of the port to handle an increased cargo 
traffic. As the result of his efforts, the following results have been achieved: 
(1) port traffic has doubled, from 50,000 tons in 1952 to 100,000 in 1954; (2) the 
number of regular steamship lines calling at Aqaba has increased from 1 in 
1952 to three in 1954; (3) the port budget has been balanced with revenues 
derived from the introduction of a judicious scale of port dues. 
Indonesia—International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 

The Republic of Indonesia is made up of some 3,000 islands, and the greatest 
distance from west to east is more than 2,000 miles. The economic potential of 
the country will depend to a great extent on the strength of the transport link 
between these islands—and therefore on the efficiency of the Indonesian airlines. 

In 1952, the Indonesian Government asked the International Civil Aviation 
Organization to help them train Indonesians to establish airfields, to form ground 
crews, and to service the planes. The Government has spent millions of rupiah 
since then, much of it going into the building of a complete aviation training 
center 22 miles from the capital city. In turn, ICAO has spent $700,000 since 
1952 supplying an international team that has averaged 10 experts a year and 
equipment for demonstration purposes. This is ICAO’s largest technical assist- 
ance project. 

The eagerness of the Indonesians to take part in the development of aviation 
has contributed to the popularity of the ICAO project. On one occasion, the 
airfield at Tjurug was visited by 50 boys from 5 to 15 years of age, who had walked 
11 miles in the hot sun just to see an airplane, and who would walk another 
11 miles to get home again. The aviation students themselves are all in their 
early twenties and have had 12 years of schooling. None had ever been in 
a plane before coming to the school. Nevertheless, the first pilot-trainees grad- 
uated from the elementary stage of training with averages running from 8&2 
percent to 92 percent. 

Delay in completing the construction of the training center and in getting 
the necessary equipment for the classes has slowed down the training process, but 
there are now 300 students attending classes. The plan is to graduate 50 li- 
censed copilots each year (to receive pilot training on the job), and to graduate 
an average of 20 radiomen and 30 trained mechanics during each 12-18 month 
period, so that Indonesia’s immediate and pressing needs can be met. 


PORTION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CARRIED OUT BY PRIVATE GROUPS 


The amount of privately financed technical assistance activity undertaken 
throughout the world is not known though it is clearly of a substantial magni- 
tude. The most complete survey available on the role and extent of private 
technical assistance is the August 1, 1954, report of the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Economic Policy of the Committee on Foreign Affairs titled “Survey of 
United States Private Technical Assistance.” The report mentioned that data 
on amounts spent on private technical assistance were not readily available 
but that as data were received it would be made available by the subcommittee. 

Ina January 1956 report of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service it was stated that their average annual expenditure for their 
nongovernment supported technical assistance programs amounted to $137,741,- 
385. This figure applies only to member agencies of the American Council 
and would not include the larger foundations such as Ford and Rockefeller or 
other private groups which are not members of the American Council. 


73820—56— 41 
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SUMMARY OF WoRK DONE By EACH OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND TH) 
ADVANTAGE TO THE UNITED STATES DERIVED FROM BELONGING TO Eacn 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 


Under the Convention on International Civil Aviation each contracting nation 
undertakes to collaborate in securing the highest practicable degree of uniformity 
in regulations and standards, procedures and organization related to aircraft. 
personnel, airways and auxiliary services in all matters in which such uniformity 
would facilitate and improve international air navigation. As a result, ICAO 
has adopted international standards and recommended practices dealing with 
the various aspects of air navigation, which have greatly increased the safety 
and efficiency of United States aircraft operating in the 67 ICAO member 
countries. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF) 


Among the functions of the IMF is the holding of annual consultations with 
members that continue to have resort to restrictions on payments and transfers 
The IMF endeavors in these consultations to ascertain whether the restrictions 
continue in fact to be essential, and from time to time has recommended that 
they be relaxed or removed. Since many of the restrictions are directed against 
the United States, the fund’s recommendations, backed by the weight of its 
prestige and by the potential influence of its capacity to extend credits, is of 
direct benefit to United States interests. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) 


As a result of the work within the WMO and its predecessor organization, 
there have been established standards for hours of weather observations and 
form and contents of réports, arrangements for rapid international exchange 
of weather information, assignment of areas of responsibility for forecast and 
warnings especially over the oceans, and arrangements for exchange and publi- 
cation of climatologic records. Our aviation, shipping, and other interests 
throughout the world benefit directly from information provided under these 
arrangements. In our efforts to extend the valid period and reliability of our 
forecasts for the United States, it is necessary to analyze meteorological situa- 
tions governing the whole Northern Hemisphere, and for this purpose arrange 
ments for rapid collection and exchange of reports are indispensable. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
(UNESCO) 


The United States National Commission for UNESCO will sponsor jointly with 
UNESCO a series of discussions on cultural relations between the peoples of 
south and southeast Asia and the United States in this country in April and May 
of this year. ‘There will be a distinguished leader from each of the following 10 
Asian countries: Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam. An equal number of Americans will join 
in these discussions on the general theme “Human Values in Social Change in 
South and Southeast Asia and in the United States: Implications for Asian- 
American Cooperation.” The first session will be held in San Francisco and the 
final one in Washington, D. C. Between these 2 sessions, discussions are also 
scheduled to be held in 4 other American communities, all being open to the 
public. It will be a distinct benefit to the United States to participate in these 
conferences with distinguished leaders of Asian countries to deepen and extend 
among Americans and Asians a better awareness of some of the cultural factors 
which impede or aid international understanding and cooperation. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


One of the many activities of the WHO from which the United States derives 
benefit is the development of biological standards. The diabetic who depends 
upon a supply of insulin now has the assurance that a unit of insulin means 
exactly the same thing anywhere. This is a consequence of the establishment 
of an international biological standard for insulin which is maintained by the 
WHO. Over 50 international standards have been established for such thera 
peutic substances such as diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, and penicillin 
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Thirty-five more are currently in preparation for new therapeutic agents. This 
little-known activity is of inestimable value to the American public. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 
Plant protection 

An example of direct benefits which the United States might receive through its 
membership in FAO is the International Plant Protection Convention, negotiated 
under FAO auspices in 1951. This convention has already been signed by repre- 
sentatives of 37 governments including the United States, is in force with respect 
to 29 countries which have completed the ratification or adherence procedure. 
This convention was transmitted by the President to the Senate on January 12, 
1956, for the purpose of receiving advice and consent to ratification. This con- 
vention is considered by the Departments of State and Agriculture to be important 
and constructive convention, and will be useful in providing a form for discussion 
of problems involving the control and prevention of the international spread of 
pests and diseases of plants. We believe that it will be advantageous to American 
agriculture and will help in addition to promote the health of agricultural in- 
dustry throughout the world. 

The purpose of the convention is to provide for international cooperation in 
controlling pests and diseases of plants and plant products and in preventing 
their introduction and spread across international boundaries. It outlines 
policies under which import restrictions for phytosanitary reasons can be justi- 
fied, describes the type of national organization for plant protection that each 
government might provide to the best of its ability, prescribes standards for 
phytosanitary certificates, and provides a framework within which governments 
may become better informed about plant protection problems in general. 

I am sure this committee recognizes the importance of protecting American 
agriculture from the spread of plant pests and diseases. We have elaborate 
Federal and State provisions to control the introduction of such posts into the 
United States. This convention will, however, lead to the improvement of such 
control measures in other parts of the world, which should materially assist our 
own authorities. Nothing in the convention is contrary to any United States 
practice. 

I should like also to point out that through FAO many technical assistance 
activities in the plant protection field are underway in many countries, designed 
to enable these countries to establish better national plant protection organiza- 
tions which will identify plant and animal diseases, circulate information about 
them, especially through the FAO Plant Protection Bulletin, experiment with 
control measures, and organize international or regional control programs against 
particular pests such as locusts which know no national boundaries. 

Neither does the convention impose obligations upon us which we have not 
already assumed through our own Federal and State legislation. I am sure 
that the representatives from the Department of Agriculture whom you will hear 
later will be glad to elaborate upon this field of work and the Plant Protection 
Convention later, if you should like to have more details. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION (ITO) 


Most of the benefits accruing from membership in the ITU are applicable not 
only to the United States but to all members. To put it negatively, the United 
‘tates would be in a very sorry position telecommunicationwise if it were not a 
member of the ITU. That all countries realize this is evidenced by the fact that 
the U. S. S. R. and its satellites have remained in the ITU. Membership in the 
Union gives the United States protection from interference for its radio fre- 
quencies. The United States operating companies benefit from the common set of 
regulations governing their international traffic. Any American citizen who 
travels is protected by the provisions of the convention which requires that all 
radio stations must give absolute priority to all distress calls and messages re- 
gardless of their origin. In addition, a single distress frequency is provised on 
Which a constant watch is kept. In the field of scientific advancement of the 
telecommunication art the ITU has been invaluable in acting as a focal point 
for advanced studies which are carried out by its international consuitative 
Committees, one each for radio, telegraph, and telephone. A telecommunication 
“Ireuit is no better than its less efficient end. The United States is far advanced 
'n communications technically and through these consultative committees it has 
been able to supply information to less advanced countries, thus improving the 
reception of messages at the other end. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO) 


ILO labor standards set forth minimum conditions of labor which are of assist- 
ance to less-developed countries of the world in framing their own social legis. 
lation. These same standards, while frequently falling short of those actually 
prevailing in more advanced societies, do reduce social tensions and raise labor 
standards in less-developed countries. They also provide patterns of helpful 
uniformity to serve the interests of workpeople in heavily populated, adjoining 
states. Where social tensions are reduced, where threats to peace are eliminated, 
the long-range interests of the United States are served. 

The ILO also carries out research and disseminates information which im- 
proves working conditions. For example, the Model Code of Safety Regulations 
for Industrial Establishments for the Guidance of Governments and Industries 
improves worker safety at work. These regulations affect the manufacturing, 
packing, and handling of products. 

Other examples of ILO’s practical usefulness are in its operational program 
which provides technical assistance and advice in the field of manpower, voca- 
tional training, and productivity to less-developed countries. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU) 


1. Provides for the formation, between all. the member countries, of a single 
postal territory for the reciprocal exchange of articles of correspondence. 

2. Establishes uniformity of postage rates, and weights throughout the Union. 

3. Guarantees the freedom of transit for mail of member countries throughout 
the entire territory of the Union. 

4. Establishes uniform rates which a country may charge another member 
eountry for handling its mail in transit to a third country. 


UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAMS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 
By THE U. S. S. R. AND Its SATELLITES 
U. 8. S. R., BYELORUSSIAN §8. 8S. R., AND UKRAINIAN 6&. 8S. R. 
I. Project costs obligated in 1955 (expressed in United States dollar equiv- 
alent): 
Summary 
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Detail of 1955 obligations 
Burma: 
UNTAA: Mineral resources development (2 experts in coal utili- 
zation ) 
Chile : 
UNTAA: Industrial management and research (1 fellowship) -—~~- 
India : 
UNTAA: 
Statistical Institute (2 fellowships; equipment, $22,520) 
Study tour on technical and industrial training (15 fellow- 
ships) 
UNESCO: 
Indian National Scientific Documentation Center (1 fellow- 
RT 01S dhanpsiehoes kt Sete nce eee san Sea eee 
Indian Institute of Technology (equipment) 
Pakistan : 
UNTAA: General economic survey (equipment) ..-______ 
Yugoslavia : 
UNTAA: Electrical equipment industry 
Asia, regional: 
UNTAA : 
Study tour on mineral resources (13 fellowships) 
Railway Training Center (equipment) —- 


NADIE in Sa 


635 


Amount 
$6, 880 


1, 900 


23, 560 
58, 212 
, 000 
606 

73 

700 

74, 733 
2, 651 


II. Forward contractual commitments as of Dec. 31, 1955 (expressed in 


United States dollar equivalent) : 
Summary 


Recipient country UNTAA WHO 


Afghanistan ws $13, 934 
Ceylon se 900 ‘ 
India 394 


Iran ‘ bt » 275 


“aid 


Jordan ‘ ‘ 900 


Libya 

Pakistan 457 

Yugoslavia , 294 

Undistributed $62, 000 


Total > 220 62, 000 


Contractual commitments as of Dec. 31, 1955 


Afghanistan : 
WMO: Meteorological equipment 
Ceylon: 
UNTAA: Chemical and allied products (equipment) 
India: 
; UNTAA: Statistical institute (equipment) 
ran: 
UNTAA: Textile industry (purchase of silk worm 
race of Baghdad) from the U. 
Jordan: 
UNTAA: Chemical and allied products (equipment) 
Libya: 
WMO: Meteorological equipment 
Pakistan: 
UNTAA: 
Water resources development (geological equipment) ~~~ 
General economic survey (equipment) — 
Yugoslavia : 
UNTAA: Fabricated metal industry _.._-____________- si 
FAO: Project costs equipment—detail not available) —~---_~- / 


TO... 


Total 
$13, 934 
9, 900 
709, 394 
88, 275 
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III. 1956 program (expressed in United States dollar equivalent) : 


Summary 


Recipient country UNTAA | WMO FAO |'UNESCO| WHO 


Afghanistan $55, 000 |...... $100, 000 | 

Bolivia . as $10, 000 | | 
Brazil.....- 30, 000 

Burma $61, 000 $150, 000 , . 3, 000 | 

Ceylon __- | 000 | ~ 250, 000 

| hl. | : 35, 000 | 000 84, 000 

Egypt 20, 000 35, 000 | 

India 471, 000 | , 000 000 150, 000 | 

Indonesia 10, 000 | 2 | 

Tran J : 000 | 2) 
Iraq ‘ | , 000 |. | 10, 
Israel ; 000 65, ( 
Jordan... 000 |.... 10, 
Libya 000 i 10, 00 
an . Sad | ; 5, 000 | 5, 
*akistan | ‘ j i 20, 000 7 
Paraguay 50, India 
Saudi Arabia | 5, | 5, { 
Sudan i 5, | 5, (i 

a bio 110, Of 

Turkey é 2 , 10, 0 

Middle East, regional 35, 8, 000 43, O04 

Asia and Far East, regional 130. 000 130, OOF 

Europe, regional 16, 000 16, 00f 
Interregional.-_. 000 220), (WK) 


592, 000 


Total. ; 3 5 688, 000 150, 000 515, 500 , 214, 


Estimated cosis of approved projects (expressed in United States dollar 
equivalent) 
Afghanistan: Amount 
FAO: Equipment in connection with the land and water use and 
farm machinery project PEE SCG 
WHO: X-ray equipment, electric generators, and hospital equip- 
ment for 2 hospitals and University of Kabul (2 male nurse 
tutors and one X-ray technician, cost not available) : 100, 000 
Bolivia : 
UNESCO: Teacher training (equipment) eats 10, 000 
Brazil: 
FAO: 
“yuipment for animal production and disease control project— 20), (4) 
Equipment. for fisheries project........._..__..._..._~- J 10, 000 
Kquipment for forestry project. ~~ > 391d dled ae eee 30, OO) 
Burma: 
UNTAA: 
Mineral resources development (2 experts to assist in the 
utilization of coal; 1 experi in hydraulic mining; and 1 
geological engineer, and mining equipment worth $5,000) 32, 0) 
Water resources development (1 expert in hydrological 
survey ) -- 13, 000 
Building materials research (1 structural testing engineer 
and 1 fellowship) _—_—__- OO Dep rs) Teer lie k 16, 000 
WMO: Meteorological equipment...-......-._______ 150, OW) 
UNESCO: ‘Teacher training (1 fellowship) ~_-—~—- blades 3, 000) 
Ceylon: 
FAO: 
Equipment for forestry project a 25. 0) 
Kquipment for fisheries project.._......_-._______ cai 10, (OW 
WHO: Hospital equipment for a large program of hospital expan- 


sion at the base, district and provincial level____._.-~_- 250, 000 
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dollar 


Amount 


$55, 000 


100, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 


10, 000 
30, 000 
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Estimated costs of approved projects (expressed in United States dollar 


equivalent)—Continued 

Chile: 
FAO: 

Equipment for forestry project_— 

Equipment for fisheries project 

UNESCO: 

of Chile 

WHO: 

Chile 


Scientific research equipment for the University 


Medical training equipment for the 


U niversity of 


Egypt: 

FAO: Equipment in connection with the animal production and 

disease-control project__ 
UNESCO : 

Equipment in connection with the Scientific Instruments 

Center project = eco ‘hei haea staan pics 

Research equipment in the field of hydrogeology for the 

Desert Institute of the National Research Council 


India: 
UNTAA : 

Statistics (1 expert in mathematics statistics; 1 expert in 
Statistics of economic planning; and 4 scientists on elec- 
tronic computer design. All experts to work with the In- 
dian Statistical Institute, and equipment estimated at 
$181,000) _...... scl signs Wiens eld acetic age 

Manufacturing development | (expert in glass molds) _ . 

Power production and distribution (expert in the hydroelec- 
tric field, and equipment worth $67,000) ( 

Survey techniques (1 expert and $13,000 worth of equip- 
ment) ess. ition s Bats 

Chemical and allied products (1 ‘expert in “he AVY ‘chemicals, 
and $12,000 worth of equipment) - a ‘ , 

Industrial development and economic planning (1 fellowship 
in each field) ee 

FAO: Equipment for fisheries project 
UNESCO: 

Provision is made for the assistance of UNESCO in the es- 
tablishment of the Higher Institute of Technology in Bom- 
bay by way of (i) assigning 15 professors or lecturers and 
> translators to prepare English versions of some Russian 
textbooks and other scientific publications for use at the 
institute, (ii) supplying equipment for the laboratories of 
the institute, and (iii) awarding 20 fellowships to Indian 
teachers for study in the U. S. S. R-_------- 

1 fellowship for 21 months for 1 candidate from the National 
Physical Laboratory- _ _ 5 ‘saienasietiahisscncnuliealies 

3 fellowships (1 for engineering college : in Poona, 1 for engi- 

neering college in Madras, 1 for Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Center) 
WHO: 

Equipment for 2 TB centers and maternal and child health 
programs _____- iy aed 
2 X-ray technicians to service the « equipme nt for TB centers; 

" dnenrdes in health education and maternal and child 
. health... .... ; 
Indonesia : 
UNTAA: 

Industrial management and research (1 fellowship in indus- 
trial resources development ) 

Planning techniques (1 fellowship for 
I asihucasichcnleiennsaccaen caine 


Cost not available. 


$25, 000 
10, 000 


86, 000 


84, 000 


20, 000 


25, 000 


10, 000 


O77 


277, OOO 
23, 000 


90, 000 
36, 000 
35, 000 


10, 000 
10, 000 


790, 000 


6, 000 


9, 000 


150, 000 


5, 000 
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Estimated costs of approved projects (expressed in United States dollar 
equivalent) —Continued 
Iran: 
UNESCO: 
Equipment for petroleum science, Department of University 
06 ~ TOROUOD ccinadmnnamnmnnte $15, 000 
Equipment for optical instruments, laboratory of Univ versity 
of Teheran 5, 000 
Iraq: 
UNESCO: Physical chemistry equipment for the College of Arts 
ee i en Cocaine kate eee nadieig annie 10, 000 
Israel : 
UNESCO: 
Science teaching equipment for the Weizmann Institute___~__ 15, 000 
Equipment for science teaching project at the Tecnion 50, 000 
Jordan: 
UNESCO: Scientific instruments for secondary schools in connec- 
nection with teacher-training project 5 10, 000 Burr 
Libya: | 
UNESCO: Audio visual aids for adult education project______... 10, 000 Egyr 
Nepal: 
UNESCO: Equipment for engineering school in Khatmandu__-_-~ 5, 000 
Pakistan: Indo 
FAO: Equipment for animal production and disease control 
project 20, 000 Syrii 
Paraguay: | 
FAO: 
Equipment for agricultural education project 20, 000 Regi 
Equipment for forestry projeet._......-..--...-........- he 30, 500 
Saudi Arabia: 
UNESCO: Equipment for technical education project 5, 000 
Sudan: 
UNESCO: Audio-visual aids for fundamental education project_ 5, 000 
Syria: 
UNESCO: 
Equipment for industrial electricity for the work of the 
UNESCO mission at the Syrian University__._._._________ 100, 000 
Scientific laboratory equipment for Syrian University. ____ 10, 000 
Turkey: 
FAO: Equipment for fisheries project-____.____.______________- 10, 000 
Middle East regional projects: 
UNESCO: Audio-visual aids and printing equipment for the Arab 
States Fundamental Education Center in Egypt 35, 000 
WHO: Laboratory apparatus (glassware for 15 health projects) - 8, 000 
Asia and the Far East regional projects: 
UNTAA : 
Study tour on electric power__-_ 20, 000 
SSUUMRT HOUE Cin tome RN iia sin iste. ie eicoecss css 50, 000 
Study tour on building materials (2 experts and 18 fellow- 
ships) —__ sala hi 60, 000 
Europe regional projects: 
UNTAA: Housing (a group study tour of approximately 12 par- 
ticipants from 3 or 4 European countries will observe and study 
material, methods, and techniques of winter construction in the 
Soviet Union and Finland) ~-~-~~-- 
Interregional projects: 
FAO: 
Forest study tours with participants from the Middle East 
and the Far East 50, 000 
Study tour on logging methods with participants from Far 
Eastern countries_- aia a eee nd 40), 000 
Desert locust control in ‘the Middle East, north and east 
Africa (equipment and supplies) se 


16, 000 


130, 000 


Total__- ar ss tial - . cstmaten Oh 2 DOP 





$15, 000 


5, 000 


10, 000 


15, 000 
50, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 


5, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
30, 500 


5, 000 


5, 000 


100, 000 
10, 000 


10, 000 


35, 000 
8, 000 


20, 000 
50, 000 


60, 000 


16, 000 


50, 000 
40), 000 
130, 000 


159, 500 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CONTRIBUTION 


I, Project costs obligated in 1955 (expressed in United States doll: 


alent): 
Summary 


Recipient country | WHO 


Burma $4, 300 
Egypt 
Indonesia as | 3, 
Syria 

Regional 


‘ 


HY 
$43, 267 | 


Total 8, 069 43, 267 | 


Detail 


Burma : 
WHO: Health Service (laboratory equipment) 


Egypt: 


639 


ir equiv- 


$4, 300 


UNESCO: Scientific and technical documentation center (equip- 


ment ) 


Indonesia : 
WHO: Teaching equipment for medical school 


Syria: 


2, 477 


3, 769 


UNESCO: Science assistance to Syrian University (laboratory 


equipment) —__~_- Sea iat ae 
Regional projects and country undesignated: 
FAO: Equipment and supplies ordered for various country and 


I 3k ra Bee ake 


15, 814 


3, 267 


II, Forward contractual commitments as of December 31, 1955 (expressed in 


United States dollar equivalent) : 


Summary 


UNTAA 


Recipient country WHO 


$1, O30 
$4, O19 
$381, 666 


1, 030 | 4,019 81, 666 | 


Detail 
Indonesia : 
WHO: Teaching equipment for medical school 
Jordan: 
UNTAA: 
Public administration (teaching equipment) 
Economic survey (equipment) — ~~. ____ 
Regional projects and country undesignated : 
FAO: Equipment and supplies ordered for various country and 
regional projects_ ee 


Total__ 


Total 


$1, 030 
4,019 
81, 666 


86, 715 


$1, 030 


2, 196 
1, 823 


81, 666 


86, 715 
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III. 1956 projects (expressed in United States dollar equivalent) : 


Summary 


Recipient country | FAO UNESCO WHO 


Ceylon } $5, 000 
Chile 5, 000 
Greece 

Syria $10, 000 | 
Interregional 25, 000 


35, 000 10, 000 5, 500 


Detail 

Ceylon: 

FAO: Forestry (equipment) - bhi wists i $5, 000 
Chile: 

FAO: Forestry (equipment) -— Jak eas 5, 000 
Greece : 

WHO: X-ray unit and accessories__-_-_ i die 5, 500 
Syria : 

UNESCO: Science assistance to Syrian University (equipment) —--~- , 000 
Interregional project : 

FAO: Forestry training study tour 25, 000 


Total_ : eadteion: . . wilh cul UO. BOO 


POLISH CONTRIBUTION 


I. Project costs obligated in 1955 (expressed in United States dollar equiva- 
lent) : 


Regional projects and country undesignated : 
FAO: Purchase of farm machinery and other equipment (detailed 
breakdown by country not available) _~---------~~~- _ $19, 955 


II. Forward contractual commitments as of December 31, 1955 (expressed in 
United States dollar equivalent) : 


Summary 


Recipient country | UNTAA | | Total 
i | 


Jordan J . i $50, 100 | $50, 100 
Countries undesignated -.- - ‘ — wapecne = $170, 175 | 


170, 175 | 


Ne i cic tameal ular chesayattusoneieal 50, 100 


Detail 
Jordan: 
UNTAA: Mineral resources development (small trucks and trailers 
to be used in connection with phosphate mines project) __-____-____ $50, 100 
Regional projects and country undesignated : 
FAO: Purchase of equipment (detailed breakdown by country not 
available) 170, 175 


Total _ 220, 275 


Brazil 
ie 
Ceylol 
h 
Chile : 
F 
India 
F 


Sudan 
7 
Turke 
FB 
Latin 
F 


The 
tions 
nical 
nation 
zation 


The 
Secur 
Trust 
of Jus 
tary $ 
the P. 
servic 

The 
World 
ternat 
\ hi nh 
Telec 
Inter: 
Scient 


gover) 





$5, 000 


5, 000 
5. 500 
10, 000 
25, 000 


50, 500 


ir equiva- 


d 
. $19, 955 


pressed in 


Total 


$50, 100 
170, 175 


20, 275 


. $50, 100 


~ 170,175 


.. 220, 275 
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1956 projects (expressed in United States dollar equivalent) : 


Summary 


UNESCO Total 


Recipient country | FAO 


| 


Brazil ee $5, 000 $5, 000 


Ceylon ji } 5, 000 5, 000 
Chile ace | 5,000 | 5, 000 
India 9, 500 | | 9, 500 
Sudan ‘ $5, 000 | 5, 000 
Turkey - 4,000 | 4, 000 
Latin America, regional... , 15, 000 | . | 15, 000 


Tete sl 4 deci eats zs 43, 500 | 5, 000 48, 500 


Detail 
Brazil: 
FAO: Fisheries (equipment) ~_____- seals $5, 000 
Ceylon : 
FAO: Fisheries (equipment) —_ _ spsocniaste any: a 
Chile: 
FAO: Fisheries (equipment) ____- ‘ — 5, 000 
India : 
FAO: 
Animal production and disease control oe 5, 000 
Fisheries (equipment) ; 4, 500 
Sudan: 
UNESCO: Fundamental education (audio-visual aids equipment) __ 5, 000 
Turkey : 
FAO: Animal production and disease control (equipment) 4, 000 
Latin America regional project: 
FAO: Central American Training Center on experimental design 
(equipment ) -. 15,000 


Total 48, 500 


SUMMARY OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED “How THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PARTICIPATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM” 


BASIS FOR PARTICIPATION 


The United Nations and the specialized agencies, constituting the United Na- 
tions system, deal with political, security, economic, social, territorial, and tech- 
nical problems of a multilateral nature, in many of which the United States 
national interest is involved. United States participation in international organi- 
zations is authorized by Congress in each case by appropriate legislation. 


THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


The United Nations proper consists of the General Assembly (76 members), 
Security Council (11), Economie and Social Council (18) and its commissions, 
Trusteeship Council (14), all including the Big Five, and the International Court 
of Justice with 15 judges. It also includes the Disarmament Commission, Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, Interim Committee, Collective Measures Committee, and 
the Peace Observation Commission. The United Nations Secretariat provides 
service to all United Nations bodies. 

The 10 specialized agencies are: Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
World Health Organization (WHO), International Monetary Fund (IMF), In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), Universal Postal 
Union (UPU), International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), International 
Telecommunications Union (ITU), World Meteorological Organization (WMO), 
International Labor Organization (ILO), and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Each has its own charter and 
g0verning body, but under a series of agreements entered into with the Economic 
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and Social Council, the United Nations reviews their programs and administra- 
tion. 

In the process of creation is the proposed International Atomic Energy Agency, 
which grew out of President Eisenhower’s “Atoms for Peace” proposals to the 
United Nations, and also the proposed International Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO) and Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 

(Outside the United Nations system but performing functions of concern to 
the United Nations are such ad hoc intergovernmental consultative arrangements 
as those under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and the 
Intergovernmental Committee on European Migration (ICEM). 


UNITED STATES CHAIN OF COMMAND 


The President is responsible for the conduct of foreign relations, including rela- 
tions with international organizations. The National Security Council is advisory 
to the President. The President’s principal adviser on foreign policy is the Secre- 
tary of State. Under his authority, the Assistant. Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs supervises the process of “backstopping” United States rep- 
resentatives to international organizations. He is in charge of formulating poli- 
cies on international questions that are distinctively multilateral, for coordinat- 
ing policy formulation by other parts of the State Department and other Goy- 
ernment agencies on issues before international organizations, and for providing 
expert knowledge of multilateral parliamentary and diplomatic techniques, prece- 
dents, ete. 

The United States representative to the United Nations represents the United 
States in the Security Council and is Chief of the United States Mission, which 
includes the deputy representative to the United Nations, and the representatives 
and deputy representatives in the Economic and Social Council and its commis- 
sions, Trusteeship Council, Military Staff Committee, etc. These represent the 
United States in meetings of the United Nations, and conduct the day-to-day nego- 
tiations with representatives of 75 other governments in New York. The United 
States representative generally serves as chairman or acting chairman of the 
United States delegation to the General Assembly. 

The United States representative receives his instructions from the President, 
usually through the Secretary of State and, acting in the Secretary’s name, the 
Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs. The United States 
representative keeps the Department of State informed of activities of the seat 
of the United Nations, and plays an active role in the formulation of both policy 
and tactics. 

PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 


The Department of State has primary responsibility for political questions be- 
fore the United Nations, and collaborates with the Defense Department on secu- 
rity questions, with Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission on problems of 
disarmament and international control of atomic energy under the general policy 
coordination of the President’s special assistant on disarmament, with Navy and 
Interior in reporting on United States non-self-governing territories, and with at 
least 24 other executive agencies on the economic, social, and technical questions 
that come before the Economie and Social Council, its commissions, and the 
specialized agencies. 


COORDINATION OF POLICY 


To ensure that United States policies in international organizations are con- 
sistent and represent the best thinking of the United Sates Government, the 
Department of State manages and coordinates the process of developing United 
States positions for presentation at United Nations and specialized agency meet- 
ings, looking to other agencies as appropriate for expert views and technical 
knowledge. 

Throughout the process, diplomatic conversations are held with the representa- 
tives of other countries in Washington, New York, and foreign capitals. In addi- 
tion to New York, the United States has permanent international organization 
missions at Montreal (for ICAO), and Geneva (for liaison with the United 
Nations European Office and several specialized agencies), and liaison officers 
at Rome (FAQ), Paris (UNESCO), Santiago (ECLA), and Bangkok (ECAFE). 
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MACHINERY OF COORDINATION 


The Bureau of International Organization Affairs is organized to undertake 
the processes of coordination, instruction, and followup. Its subordinate offices 
of United Nations Political Affairs, International Economic and Social Affairs, 
Dependent Area Affairs, International Administration, and International Con- 
ferences are staffed to see the process through for each major sector of respon- 
sibility under the direction of the Assistant Secretary. 

Working relations with the regional and economic areas of the Department 
of State are generally informal, through working teams and day-to-day consulta- 
tions. Relations with other Government agencies are conducted through inter- 
departmental committees as well as by informal liaison. Constant two-way 
contact is maintained with the United States Mission in New York which sup- 
plies a constant flow of information, political intelligence, and policy recom- 
mendations. Final policy decisions on important United Nations questions are 
often made by the Secretary of State, the National Security Council, and, when 
necessary, by the President. 


Mason INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES WHICH DEAL WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION MATTERS * 


Air Coordinating Committee 


Functions: Formulates United States policy regarding both domestic and for. 
eign aviation matters. 

Membership: COMMERCE, Air Force, Army, Bureau of the Budget, Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB), Federal Communications Commission, Navy, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, Post Office, State, Treasury. (A secretariat, located 
in Commerce but financed by all the participating agencies, services both the 
Committee and the Subcommittee). 


Subcommittee on General ICAO Matters 
Membership: STATE, Air Force, CAB, Commerce, Navy, Post Office 
Interagency Committee on Food and Argiculture Organization 


Functions: Formulates United States positions in FAO, under a chairman 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, with State providing “policy guidance 
on international political * * * and general organizational and administrative 
questions * * *” 

Membership: AGRICULTURE, Army, Bureau of Budget, Commerce, Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW), Interior International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) Labor, Treasury. 

A subcommittee, composed of AGRICULTURE, ICA, Interior and State, as 
well as the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), deals informally with 
questions of multilateral-bilateral coordination of technical assistance programs 
in the FAO area. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Education Activities in International Organiza- 
tions (ICBA) 


Functions: Advises Secretary of State on education problems and develop- 
ments in such organizations as Organization of American States, International 
Bureau of Education, and UNESCO. 

Membership: HEW, Agriculture, ICA, Labor, State. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Foreign Policy Relating to Human Rights 
Functions: Advises Secretary of State on human rights questions in U. N. 
Membership: STATE, HEW, Interior, Justice, Labor. 

Interdepartmental Committee on International Labor Policy 


Functions: Advises Secretary of State on United States policies in U. N. (ILO). 
Membership: LABOR, Commerce, HEW, ICA, Justice, State. 


Interdepartmental Committee on International Social Welfare Policy 


Functions: Advises Secretary of State on social questions in the U. 
Membership: HEW, Agriculture, Justice, Labor, State. 


_— 


‘The chairman of each committee is listed first in capital letters. 
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Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics 


Functions: Advises President of measures which should be taken to combat 
the domestic and international illicit traffic in narcotics. 
Membership: TREASURY, Agriculture, Defense, HEW, Justice, State. 


National Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems 
(NAC) 

Functions : Coordinates policies and operations of United States representatives 
on International Bank and International Monetary Fund, the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, and all other Government agencies engaged in foreign 
loans and foreign financial exchange and monetary transactions. 

Membership: TREASURY, Commerce, Export-Import Bank, Federal Reserve 
Board, State. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Non-Self-Governing Territories (NSGT) 

Functions : With special reference to the field of non-self-governing territories, 
examines problems of developments of a social and economic character which 
affect or are affected by United States foreign policy, and formulates recommen- 
dations thereon to the appropriate agencies and agents. 

Membership: STATE; Agriculture; Health, Education, and Welfare; Con- 
merce; Interior; Labor; Defense (Navy). 

Telecommunications Coordinating Committee (TGC) 

Functions: Advises Secretary of State on telecommunications problems insofar 
as they concern international relations. 

Membership: S7'AT#H, Commerce (Civil Aeronautics Administration), Federal 
Communications Commission, Army, Navy, Air Force, Treasury (Coast Guard). 
United Nations Economic Committee (UNEC) 

Functions: Advises the Secretary of State on economic policy and technical 
assistance questions in connection with the work of U. N. organs and specialized 
agencies, as well as other intergovernmental organizations in the economic field 
that are not treated by a specialized interdepartmental committee. 

Membership: S7'A’'E, Agricuiure, Bureau of the Budget, Commerce, Council 
of Economic Advisers, Federal Reserve Board, HEW, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance, Interior, ICA, Labor, Securities and Exchange Commission, Tariff Com- 
mission, Treasury. 

NotrE.—A large portion of the former Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA) was transferred to the Depatment of State in 1955 as the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA). ICA operates within State as a semiauto- 
nomous agency, and has independent representation in certain interdepartmental 
committees. 


QUESTIONS RaAIsepD By Hon. F'RANcEsS P. Botton TOGETHER WITH Repties FUvr- 
NISHED BY Hon. FRANCIS O. WILcOx, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOB 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


Question 


Has there been any action in any country, or here, which would indicate that 
the ILO las actually protected United States labor against the low labor costs 
(cheap or slave) in any of the other countries? 

Reply 


This question seeks to ascertain whether the ILO has contributed to the pro- 
tection of United States labor standards in any measurable way. Comparative 
labor costs are difficult to measure, at best, and, since there can be many factors 
contributing to a rise or fall in these costs, the exact influence of action taken 
by the ILO is hard to establish. 

However, I would like to cite some of the general evidence, upon which I based 
the point in my statement, that the ILO, by promoting higher standards of labor 
everywhere, helps to protect the American worker against cheap or even slave 
labor in other countries. 

Most ILO action is directed toward improving the welfare of workers and 
this usually results in higher labor costs. I believe we can safely assume, there- 
fore, that labor costs in those countries where labor has not previously enjoyed 
the benefits of American high labor standards will tend to rise in relation to ours. 
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These costs of minimum wages, shorter hours, special benefits, social security, 
etc., may affect employers’ costs directly or, when financed by the Government, 
they will affect costs through taxation. The improvement in labor conditions is 
effected through ILO advice to governments, technical studies, and technical as- 
sistance and the establishment of labor standards. 

Although we believe that these activities of the ILO, as contrasted with the 
adoption of conventions, are more important and constructive, the action of 
member governments in approving conventions does provide a means of meas- 
iring action, having an impact on labor costs. If we look at some of the coun- 
tries Which are our principal economic or maritime competitors, we find that the 
United Kingdom has ratified 56 conventions; France, 73; Germany, 27; Italy, 54; 
Norway, 41; and Japan, 22. 

Approaching the problem from a different angle, we can take four specific 
[LO conventions adopted in recent years which have a direct bearing on labor 
costs and note the extent to which they have been ratified. Convention 89 on 
nightwork for women has been ratified by 18 countries. Convention 90 on night- 
work for young people has been ratified by 10 countries. Convention 98 on the 
right to organize and the right of collective bargaining has been ratified by 20 
countries. Convention 100 on equal remuneration for equal work has been ratified 
by 10 countries. 

I hope that these illustrative facts will indicate the manner in which the high 
standards of American labor are protected. 


Ou ation 
Can you give me examples of regular activities and technical assistance car- 
ried on in Africa by the specialized agencies? 


Re ply 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


All of the specialized agencies, of course, carry on much of their regular pro- 
grams in all regions of the world, including Africa. Many of these activities 
consist of the collection of statistics and economic data, health and quarantine 
measures, consultations with governments concerning food and agricultural 
policies, labor standards, and educational policy. They are the technical foun- 
dations upon which the individual projects, carried on under the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program, rest. All the agencies collaborate with the Committee 
South of the Sahara (CCTA) on various technical programs. 

For example, the WHO has a regional committee in Africa which reviews 
WHO’s work in that area. At its latest meeting in 1955 progress was reported 
on programs for training of nursing personnel and on maternal and child health ; 
on environmental santitation, and on communicable diseases including malaria, 
yaws, tuberculosis, leprosy. Conferences were held in Africa on yaws, malaria 
and environmental sanitation; and two courses were conducted in cooperation 
with CCTA on malaria control and on rabies. FAO also works closely especially 
on such matters as development of agricultural statistics, and on nutrition. A 
nutrition survey by FAO and WHO of a serious protein-deficiency disease 
(kwashiorkor) in Africa in 1952 has led to work with a number of governments 
in the region on further nutrition surveys and to the holding of two training 
centers for nutrition workers in Africa, one for workers from English-speaking 
and one for workers from French-speaking territories. 

The work of the ILO Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Nonmetropolitan 
Territories is keyed particularly to the problems of Africa. This committee has 
given close attention to the economic and social problems in Africa, as well as 
other territories, of direct concern to indigenous workers. Housing, health serv- 
ices, productivity, in addition to labor standards, have been subjects of special 
concern. The work of this committee has contributed to labor standards affect- 
ing African workers, e. g., the convention abolishing penal sanctions for breaches 
of contracts of employment by indigenous workers and the recommendation con- 
cerning the protection of migrant workers in underdeveloped countries and terri- 
tories. Part of the ILO’s activities in connection with investigation into the prob- 
lems of forced labor have also affected conditions of African labor. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
These general and continuing activities of these agencies are supplemented 
by more specific projects in various countries and territories under the expanded 
technical assistance program. A summary table of project obligations in Africa 
for the years 1950-56 follows: 
UNITED NATIONS ExPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Participating agencies, obligations for Africa 


Proje ct costs 


[United States dollar equivalent] 


Region and country 1950-51 | 1952 | 1953 


AFRICA 


Algeria... 

Basutoland - 

Bechuanaland : 

Belgian Territories in Africa. : | 

British East Africa---- ‘ $10, 922 

Ethiopia whiten 37,873 | $264,794 | 251, 529 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. i 4, | 64 | 

French West Africa (Cameroons) - . 4, 88: 17,438 | 16,780 

French nonmetropolitan territories ; : paseehios 

Gambia..-- as ; ‘ ” ~ z 39 

Gold Coast-_-.-_- - ‘ 28, 982 

Ivory Coast al . . - 7, 066 

Kenya. ‘ ‘ : 
Liberia_-_-.-_- ee ft 87, 802 | 268, 950 206, 012 

I. Jick. shies chee dee ce uy 188, 104 | | 771,960 584, 163 

Morocco icin al | : | 14,164 

Nigeria _- | 8, 668 

Sierra Leone-. ‘ ost ALandaeeee ieleen soli , ihcianeds al 
Somaliland (Italian) ..-- sinc eam) oe 50,731 | 18,756 | 36,500 | 
Somaliland (British) ---- Se ks ; ice ® | 
Re tee since ng aoa . Misc che 10, 029 18, 160 

Tanganyika. ._.....--..-- wad lista eetetta eis fase 8,582 | 37,721 70, 255 

Tunisia i tno deanda ‘ sodieae 7 22, 784 47, 258 77, 653 | 
Uganda es ess ee ae Neta wea : 
Regional projects. ....-.----- . oben lia 33, 511 58, 424 36, 807 58, 145 





444, 891 |1,347, 082 |1, 463,727 |1, 278, 896 532, 135 | 2, 350, 367 
| 





1 Estimate. 
1956 UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN AFRICA 


Algeria ‘ 

The total technical assistance recommended for Algeria in 1956 amounts to 
$13,749. Following a consultant’s visits in 1955, it is proposed to provide in 
1956 a team of a statistician and a bacteriologist to assist the Government in the 
control of communicable eye diseases, especially trachoma and seasonal con- 
junctivitis. One fellowship for 6 months will also be provided. UNICEF will 
assist this project with transport and diagnostic equipment. 

Bechuanaland 

The total technical assistance proposed for Bechuanaland in 1956 amounts to 

$33,052. The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 
0k D1 A SN NT a ctendnentntioninearenteenserdiarmannedidven monn eariateacidipaa 2 
I ta eee me a Sere 
(8) Estimated cost of equipment 

A team will assist the Government in expanding the mass-treatment program 
against dichuchwa and at the same time train local professional and auxiliary 
personnel in the control of the disease. In the field of tuberculosis control, as 
well as tsetse fly control other experts will help develop programs. 

Belgian territories in Africa 

The total technical assistance proposed for the Belgian territories in Africa in 

1956 amounts to $18,900. Provision is made for the award of 7 fellowships, 
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4 in the field of endemo-epidemic disease control and % in maternal and child- 
health services for candidates to be nominated among the health services per- 
sonnel in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
British East Africa 
The total technical assistance proposed for British East Africa in 1956 amounts 

tc $10,000. The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 

(1) Number of experts 

(2) Number of fellows___-_- 

(3) Estimated cost of equipment 


One expert will assist in the development of synoptic meterology to forecast 
locust movements. 


Cameroons (French) 


The total technical assistance proposed for the Cameroons in 1956 amounts 
to $15,645. Provision is made for a team of 1 malariologist and 1 sanitarian 
to continue the malaria-control pilot project at Yaounde and to assist the Govern- 
ment in expanding the control campaign during 1956. UNICEF will be providing 
a substantial amount of supplies and equipment for this project. 


Ethiopia 
The total technical assistance proposed for Ethiopia amounts to $372,229. The 
types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


Re ee ae ee a, Se. ee ee eee ee 39 
(2) Number of fellows_.___._..____-_- 8 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment 


The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 1956 
category I program for Ethiopia are described in the following paragraphs. 

In the field of economic surveys and planning, a statistician will continue to 
assist in the organization of a Division of Agricultural Economics and Statistics 
in the Ministry of Agriculture. 

For the development of transport and communications, a team of 7 civil avia- 
tion experts and 38 telecommunications specialists will be provided: training in 
aircraft maintenance, radio operations and maintenance, air traffic services and 
meteorological observation and forecasting will be continued at the Civil Aviation 
School, and members of the team will also give further assistance to the Govern- 
ment in the creation and improvement of basic services to aviation. The Inter- 
national Bank has made a loan of $1.5 million for the development of telecom- 
munications in Ethiopia. A Telecommunications Institute was created for train- 
ing Ethiopian technicians. The three experts working in the institute will con- 
tinue directing its operation and giving instructions in radio, telephone and tele- 
graph communications. 

A team of 10 experts will be engaged in the agricultural development projects. 
The mission chief will continue to serve as a technical agricultural administrator 
and assist in the organization and expansion of the Ministry of Agriculture. A 
veterinary team which has been at work in the country since 1951 will continue, 
with five experts in 1956, its program of biologics production and vaccination aim- 
ing at the complete eradication of rinderpest from the country and the control 
of such diseases as contagious pleuropneumonia, anthrax and blackleg. The vac- 
cines produced at the Central Laboratory are being distributed to a large number 
of vaccination teams in the field operated under the supervision of technicians 
trained by the international experts. To improve the methods of coffee produc- 
tion and processing, an expert will continue advising growers in all principal 
coffee-producing districts and considerable interest has been aroused, resulting 
in the creation of an Imperial Coffee Board to coordinate the industry and the 
establishment of the first Ethiopian coffee experiment station at the Jimma Agri- 
cultural College, and another expert will give further assistance in the extension 
of cotton cultivation. Following assistance provided over the past 5 years in 
establishing a forest service and in drafting the necessary forest legislation, 2 
experts will continue advising on conservation methods, supervising the nurseries 
near Addis Ababa and introducing seeds of various timber species, imported 
mainly from Australia. 

Assistance to the advancement of educational facilities and standards will 
be rendered by a team of 8 experts: 1 expert will assist in organizing and direct- 
ing a center for the training of primary teachers and community leaders with 


73820—56———_42 
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the objective of bringing fundamental education to the adult population by 
closely linking this project with the community schools; the second expert is 
requested to help in the preparation of elementary textbooks in science, health, 
and hygiene, and the third expert to develop and put into effect an adult educa- 
tion system. 

For the improvement of health conditions and administration, a team of 8 
experts will be provided: 1 public health adviser to assist in the planning and 
development of health services ; 3 experts to set up a pilot project for determining 
the best methods of organizing a mobile health service for rural areas; 2 experts 
to conduct a detailed malaria survey and to develop the control program; and 
another 2 experts to continue assisting in establishing a model venereal disease 
treatment center in Addis Ababa which will provide clinic services and also be 
utilized for training personnel in preparation for an expansion of these services 
to other regions of the country. 

In the field of social welfare two home economists will continue to advise ft] 
Ministry of Education on the introduction of home economies courses in schools 
and training of teachers. 

A team of 3 experts will assist in establishing a public administration training 
institute and advise the Government on the setting up of a personnel administra- 
tion system, while another expert will be appointed to assist the Ethiopian 
Postal Services in the organization and improvement of postal services 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

The total technical assistance proposed for the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland amounts to $45,424. The types of assistance included in the program 
are as follows: 

(1) Number of experts 
(?) Number of fellows 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment 


An animal production and disease control team will advise on cattle raising 
by investigating bovine infertility and the control of prevalent diseases. 

A parasitologist will assist the Government’s bilharzia control program. 
France (nonmetropolitan territories) 

During past years, assistance in the field of labor conditions and administra- 
tion has been given to French nonmetropolitan territories (Senegal, French 
West Africa, etc.) in the form of fellowship awards for the study of labor 
legislation and administration, employment service organization and_ social 
security. For 1956, provision is made for the award of two such fellowships at 
a total cost of $5,000 to candidates from French nonmetropolitan territories, 
whose nominations will be submitted by the Government at a later date. 


Gambia 
The total technical assistance proposed for Gambia in 1956 amounts t 
$10,732. The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


OD se OI 0 A as atthe ace lees cabal tates Slew dK te Scalia ieee teal 
(2) Number of fellows..._........... 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment_______________ 


A survey for the economic and agricultural rehabilitation in Combo and Sant: 
Maria and the promotion of cooperative home industries will be undertaken 
A training-within-industry expert will continue and a sister tutor for training 
nurses, midwives, and auxiliary nursing and midwifery personnel will be re- 
tained to improve health conditions. 


Gold Coast 
The total technical assistance proposed for Gold Coast in 1956 amounts t 
$128,580. The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


(1) Number of experts 
(2) Number of fellows 


The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 1954 
category I program for Gold Coast are described in the following paragraphs 

In the field of economic survey and planning a team of field geologists, wh’ 
will give special emphasis to petrology, are to be employed in the mapping of 
certain pre-Cambrian rocks, particularly in the northern territories. 
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In the field of agriculture, assistance will be given to develop irrigation and 


farming of the Accra plain including a scientific analysis of soils. 


To improve education facilities, a Vernacular Literature Bureau has been set 
ip to provide reading material for newly literates. Experts will continue to 
idminister the Bureau and to help in the training of editors and the production 
of materials. 

A team for inalaria and insect control and for advice on the control and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis will be provided. 

Advice on the formation of mobile technical field units to assist in village de- 
velopment work will be given. 


Kenya 
The total technical assistance proposed for Kenya in 1956 amounts to $2,500. 
The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


CAs; Peneen OS WENO icine cid cnn knnueie oS cs sie te, Se bade 
(Dib Dame Ok) GOI isi. it ibid ats ccininienlatestathats acct Ginn nasescteeg Bll a Sonal ate 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment—___ 


It is proposed to provide an expert to advise on malaria control. 
Liberia 

The total technical assistance proposed for Liberia in 1956 amounts to $257,386. 
The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


CTV. De aI i a cover eressenes tacts ects 23 
(2) Number of fellows__-----~ os sient Miia daisies ae tak hinetaabaal Ca tenagieeaeeabas- aes 1 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment $32, 000 


The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 1956 
category I program for Liberia are described in the following paragraphs. 

In the field of economic surveys and planning an expert will be proviued in 
1956 to follow up the work of an agricultural statistician who assisteu the Gov- 
ernment in 1953 in establishing a Central Statistical Service for the collection 
and compilation of agricultural statistics. 

Further assistance in agricultural development will be given by a team of 
three eayeres: Gue expert Will serve as director of forestry education and re- 
search and an instructor will conduct basic forestry courses; the third expert 
will assist in the implementation of the recommendations of an animal husbandry 
expert who made an investigation in 1954 on the possibilities of increasing and 
improving livestock proauction in Liberia. 

kor the advancement of educational facilities and standards a team of 10 
experts will be provided: a senior expert will continue to serve as codirector of 
the joint UNESCO-Liberian educational mission to advise on proper planning 
and execution of various scientific and educational projects; three experts will 
continue serving the Kiay National Fundamental Education Center, which was 
officially opened in September 1954 for training rural teachers and community 
leaders and preparing teaching materials for the promotion of adult education ; 
various field activities are being conaucted, including the building of roads, 
and the development of a swamp-rice program; four experts will continue to 
assist in the development of the various departments of the University of Li- 
beria and in the training of in-service teachers, conducting summer courses and 
developing laboratory and library facilities; and two experts will continue their 
work in the development of a teacher training center in Monrovia. 

For the improvement of health conditions and administration, a team of 8 ex- 
perts will be provided: 1 public health engineer will assist the Government in 
organizing its program in environmental sanitation, and 7 experts will con- 
tinue assisting in the operation and expansion of a combined malaria and yaws 
control program. 

In the field of public administration, one expert will be provided in 1956 to 
assist in the implementation of the recommendations of a previous expert who 
has advised the Government during 1952-55 on the organizational problems of 
the national administration and on the establishment of a regular training cen- 
ter for Liberian civil servants. 
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Libya 
The total technical assistance proposed for Libya in 1956 amounts to $733,163 
The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


Aa ee, AO ia hiked by 95 
(2). DeMDOL OF TBUOWE Ro insect cone ; wwe fastens 39 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment___.__._.__.____.______~- sineeentdaceaacdea GD 


The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 195¢ 
category I program for Libya are described in the following paragraphs. 

Assistance in tl.e field of economie surveys and planning will be continued by 
a team of three experts. The chief economist will serve as adviser and as a 
member of Government committees on economic and financial questions. The 
census expert will follow up the enumeration work on the first census taken in 
Libya and a statistician will assist in the organization of the central statistica] 
office and training of personnel. 

Assistance to industrial development will be confined in 1956 to the training 
of technical personnel and promotion of handicrafts by a team of 34 instructors, 
of whom 33 will continue in the technical and clerical center in Tripoli to train 
qualified workers and clerical staff for the Government services and later, when 
urgent Government needs have been met, to give training to perosnnel for jndustry 
and commerce. With the assistance of the returned fellows, effort is being made 
to transfer increased responsibility to Libyan personnel attached to the center 
One handicraft training instructor will assist in the organization of the voca- 
tional training program for workers in Fezzan. 

In the field of transport and communications one expert will serve provi- 
sionally as director of meteorological services under the Ministry of Communi- 
eations. An instructor will be provided for the training of Libyan meteorological! 
observers. 

A team of 21 experts will be engaged in agricultural development projects 
The mission chief will continue to serve as agricultural adviser to the Govern 
ment and to the Provincial departments of agriculture on a wide range of policy 
questions and technical matters including the preparation of development plans. 
Six experts will continue an extensive experimental program on a variety of 
cultivation trials, introduction and multiplication of pure seeds, plantation of 
fruit trees in reclaimed land and soil conservation. Valuable results obtained 
from these experiments are being made available to the farming communities 
through the Government’s extension services. Two experts will assist in the 
work of two stations in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica where sheep-breeding experi 
ments are being carried out to improve wool production. Continuing effort will 
be made in promoting the export of agricultural products by a marketing expert 
who has successfully organized a producers’ cooperative for improving the 
quality and quantity of Libyan citrus exports. <A land settlement expert wil 
advise on the settlement of agricultural families in areas which have bee! 
irrigated from tube wells in Tripolitania, and another expert will assist in the 
selection of small farm implements for demonstration in collaboration with the 
United States bilateral program. Three fishery experts will be provided to 
implement the findings of an oceanographic survey at present being carried out 
to assist the Government in the development of the fishing industry. Further 
assistance will also be given by experts in rural credit, curing and tanning of 
hides and skins, date production and processing, nutrition and agricultura 
sampling. 

A team of 23 experts will assist in the advancement of educational facilities 
The mission chief will continue to advise the Government on general educational! 
matters. The 15 experts attached to the educational training and productio! 
eenter will continue their work in training teachers for primary schools, pro- 
duction of textbooks and other teaching material. Other experts will be engage‘ 
in the development of adult education and a technical educational program. 

One labor administration adviser will be appointed to assist in the imple- 
mentation of labor legislation and a social-security bill drafted by previous 
experts pending final approval by the Government. 

Assistance in the improvement of health services will be rendered by a tea! 
of 10 experts. The School of Nursing and the School of Health Assistants and 
Sanitarians in Benghazi and the School of Nursing in Tripolitania will all be 
continued in 1956 for the training of auxiliary health personnel with a view to 
expanding the health services into rural areas. Three experts will assist the 
Government in organizing a maternal and child health center in Benghazi ¢ 
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expand these services throughout Cyrenaica by training home visitors who will 
afterwards be attached to other maternal and child health units. 

Following a comprehensive public administration survey of the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government and the Provincial administrations by 
2 experts during 1953-55, 1 of them will return in 1956 to assist the Government 
in the implementation of their recommendations. 


Morocco (French) 

Provision is made for the services of a team of 7 experts and the award of 4 
fellowships in various fields of health at a total estimated cost of $35,180 in 1956. 
Three experts will continue their work in communicable eye diseases control. 
The objectives of the project, which started in March 1953, are to control trachoma 
and communicable eye diseases by an intensive area campaign against seasonal 
acute conjunctivitis. The methods employed are the systematic treatment of 
trachoma in schools, health education of the public, and a program for the treat- 
ment in existing health centers. Two consultants will carry on the program for 
veneral disease control and will assist the maternal and child health centers in 
the control of maternal and congenital syphilis. One expert will assist the Gov- 
ernment in the implementation of a maternal and child health program and a 
sanitary engineer will advise the Government on urban and rural sanitation pro- 
grams. 

Nigeria 

The total technical assistance proposed for Nigeria in 1956 amounts to $62,054. 

The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


(1) Number of experts ‘ 
CSE) pine CN i dis ca crc Ries jake ly agit hacia ded 1 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment $700 


The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 1956 
category I program for Nigeria are described in the following paragraphs. 

A veterinarian will assist in the work being undertaken at the Federal Veter- 
inary Laboratories at Vom on rinderpest vaccines. 

The improvement of health conditions will be assisted by the continuation of the 
previous program of yaws control. Three experts will assist the Government in 
its campaign for the prevention and control of tuberculosis. Two hygiene pro- 
fessors will be assisting the Nigerian schools of hygiene in the training of lecturers 
and in school organization, curricula and methods. Aid in the field of public 
health administration will also be provided. 


Sudan 


The total technical assistance proposed for the Sudan in 1956 amounts to 
$146,423. The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


A To amen 0 I i a cls dem 18 
Ce” OUI Cn I hii a ek hd i cade ech tena 1 
(8) Estimated cost of equipment $10, 000 


The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 1956 
category I program for the Sudan are described in the following paragraphs: 

Assistance in the field of economic surveys and planning will be provided by a 
team of two experts: an industrial adviser will assist the Government in the 
formulation of industrial policy and in the planning of industrial development 
programs including the organiation of cottage industries ; and a public finance ex- 
pert will advise the Ministry of Finanee on the improvement of the tax system. 

Further assistance to industrial development will be given by a vocational 
training consultant, who will be attached to the Department of Labor and work 
in association with the industrial development adviser mentioned in the above 
paragraph in the training and reorientation of adults in a variety of trades, and 
assist in the establishment and operation of new vocational training programs 
apart from the works of the existing Institute for Vocational Training in Sudan. 

For the development of transport and communications, one expert will advise 
the Ministry of Works on the planning of a network of all-weather roads and 
assist in drawing up an overall road construction program with recommendations 
on the priorities to be assigned to the development of various new roads. 

A team of six experts will be engaged in agricultural development projects; a 
soil-conservation consultant will continue with the reorganization and expansion 
f current Government activities and advise the Ministry of Agriculture on policies 
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and programs in the field of conservation, land use, and rural water supplies with 
special reference to the semiarid areas of the Sudan; a ground-water geologist 
will assist in exploring the ground-water potential and planning its development: 
an expert in rice production will follow up a preliminary survey made in 1955 on 
the expansion of rice production ; a livestock expert will advise on the development 
of the Government’s livestock breeding program while another expert will assist 
in pasture improvement and conservation and in the establishment of pasture ex- 
perimental centers. Following 4 preliminary survey of the Red Sea fisheries in 
1955, a master fisherman will be provided to advise on their further development. 

Further assistance for the advancement of educational facilities and standards 
will be given by two experts, one in fundamental education and the other m low- 
cost audiovisual aids, who will help in the Government’s effort to extend to other 
selected areas of Sudan the experience which has been gained from an adult 
education program operated during past years as a part of the Gezira irrigation 
development scheme. 

For the improvement of health conditions and administration, 6 experts will 
be provided in 1956: 2 experts will continue assisting the Ministry of Health in 
the progressive eradication of malaria; and 4 experts will help in establishing a 
tuberculosis demonstration training center at Wad Medani in the Gezira area 
for training personnel in the curative, epidemiological, as well as preventive and 
social aspects of tuberculosis. Provision has also been made for the award of 
one fellowship to enable a nurse tutor from the Khartoum Nursing School to 
further her studies abroad. 

Apart from the assistance to be provided under the expanded program, as de 
scribed in the above paragraphs, the participating organizations have been 
requested to furnish 12 additional experts during 1956, the cost of whose services 
will be fully reimbursed by the Government. Of the 12 experts requested, 8 will! 
be working in agricultural development projects, 2 in the improvement of trans 
port and communications, and 2 in economic surveys and planning. They will 
work in close association with the experts provided under the expanded program 
Sierra Leone 

The total technical assistance proposed for Sierra Leone in 1956 amounts to 
$59,862. The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


(1) Number of experts 
(2) Number of fellows 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment 


In the field of improvement of education facilities a teacher training team will 
assist in the organization and administration of teacher training institutions and 
teacher training methods and curricula. Two additional teachers in science 
teaching are to be included in the mission. 

To promote an epidemiological survey of yaws and other endemic diseases such 
as leprosy and other parasitic diseases, a team will gather the necessary data 
for the formulation of measures to improve health conditions. 


Somaliland (British) 

The total technical assistance proposed for Somaliland (British) in 1956 
amounts to $2,000. The types of assistance included in the program are as 
follows: 


(2) Number of fellows______.__._____- 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment 


It is proposed to provide a fellowship in agricultural problems in semiarid 
countries. 


The Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian administration 


At the time when the overall 1956 program was formulated and consolidated 
for submission to the Technical Assistance Committee for approval, the TAB had 
not received a formal program-request for 1956 for the Trust Territory of Somali 
land from its administering authority. However, provision is made for projects 
continuing from 1955 into 1956 which amount to $36,380. The types of assistance 
included in the program are as follows: 


(1) Number of experts 
(2) Number of fellows 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment 
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The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 1956 
category I program for Italian Somaliland are described in the following para- 
graphs. 

Further assistance for the advancement of educational facilities and stand- 
ards will be given by two experts: a fundamental education specialist will con- 
tinue assisting the authority in the establishment and operation of a funda- 
mental education center at Dinsor, an area where the population is seminomadic. 
The objects of this center are to initiate a program for the development of a 
rural community and to train fundamental education workers. The educational 
specialist sent to Somaliland in 1951 called attention to the need for providing 
educational facilities for nomads who form more than two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. In 1956 a nomad education expert will be provided to prepare a program 
of work and to initiate its operation in selected tribes. 

In the field of health, provision is made for one short-term consultant to assist 
the Government in conducting a malaria survey and in organizing a control pro- 
yram. Two fellowships will also be provided to enable the candidates to study 
environmental sanitation techniques. 


Tanganyika 
The total technical assistance proposed for Tanganyika in 1956 amounts to 
$126,500. The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


CO to eens tigre ia ee 
(2) Number of fellows___-_~~---~-- 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment 


The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 1956 
category I program for Tanganyika are described in the following paragraphs: 

In the field of economic survey and planning a team of four geologists will be 
yetained to assist the Government in making a survey of mineral resources and 
the best methods for their exploitation. A social and economic survey of hous- 
ing will be carried out by an expert. 

In the field of agriculture nine experts in land and water use, irrigation and 
hydrology, including photogrammetry, will assist in the development of the land 
and water resources of the Rufiji River Valley. 


Tunisia 


The total technical assistance proposed for Tunisia in 1956 amounts to 
$80,316. The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


(1). Bie e8 empertten, 6 Gs sk... ester 2 
(2) Number of fellows 5 
(3) Estimated cost of equipment_ $7, 000 


The main lines of work to be undertaken in the projects included in the 1956 
category I program for Tunisia are described in the following paragraphs. 

Assistance in agricultural development will be continued in 1956 by a team of 
2 veterinarians and 1 consultant in the control of brucellosis. The work is being 
carried out at the Pasteur Institute in Tunisia, where measures for immuniza- 
tion against brucellosis are being developed. The experiments in progress have 
resulted in observations which are expected to be of practical significance in 
human health and the control of animal diseases, especially in parts of the world 
where brucellosis occurs. 

Further assistance to the improvement of health conditions and administra- 
tion will be given by a team of 9 experts in 1956: 3 consultants will assist the 
Government in developing its tuberculosis control program including the estab- 
lishment of a demonstration project in the region of Sfax; a bacteriologist and 
3 specialists will continue assisting the control of seasonal conjunctivitis by 
giving mass treatment and through heaith education; and 2 nurse educators 
Will continue to develop and strengthen basic nursing education and will also 
help in establishing the School of Nursing in Tunis as a demonstration center 
for expanding training facilities in other regions. Provision has also been made 
for the ward of five fellowships in tuberculosis and endemoepidemic diseases con- 
trol and nursing education during 1956. 
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Uganda 


The total technical assistance proposed for Uganda in 1956 amounts to $33,134 
The types of assistance included in the program are as follows: 


To develop agriculture, a survey of Uganda’s inland fisheries will be carried 
out. In the field of health, a survey will be made to determine the major venereal! 
diseases and to assess the social factors which aid their dissemination. Based 
upon the survey, a VD control program will be initiated by the Government. 
Question 


Is there evidence that the United States does demonstrate to a definitive de- 
gree to the nations involved that she really has this technical knowledge and 
that she is really putting it to the service of mankind—without too many re- 
strictions? 

Reply 


There is of course no doubt that the United States does have the technica! 
knowledge which other countries are now seeking for their economic develop- 
ment. The total resources of our universities, libraries, laboratories, industrial 
research centers, state experiment stations, engineering firms, foundations and 
endowments are unequaled in any other country. 

These institutions are finders of useful knowledge, repositories of the knowl- 
edge, and, most important, communicators of useful knowledge. And because 
of that fact, there is no doubt that other countries know we have that knowledge 
Through many media—fiims, radio, books, the export trade, and most recently 
on a large scaie, the services of American experts—people everywhere know that 
technological achievement has been one of the fabulous aspects of American 
civilization. 

It is interesting to note that American know-how was first communicated t 
other countries entirely under private auspices—first by the missionary churches 
and later by foundations and private business. But now, even under the ex- 
panded Government program, we are still tapping the resources of the private 
institutions. American engineering firms are used in our assistance program; 
and 51 universities have 79 contracts in 37 countries. 


FURNISHING EXPERTS 


This Government is cooperating with the international agencies in making 
available our specialists. For example, we supply staff to working parties and 
committees of the specialized agencies; and about one-eighth of all the experts 
going out under the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 
are from this country. What practical limitations which exist on the avail- 
ability of experts to not arise because of any restrictions on our part. 

ividence of the usefulness of the American specialist is the fact that the inter- 
national agencies would like to obtain more American experts. We in the State 
Department and the other Departments of this Government are constantly ap- 
proached by the international agencies for assistance in recruitment of United 
States experts. I do not believe there is one of the U. N. agencies that has not 
told us it would like to get a higher percentage of Americans if these were avail- 
able. They know that the American expert is qualified and they also know that 
he is likely to be the kind of man who can work well with other people. 

One reason he can work well with other people is that he has been trained 
to this kind of approach in this country. The county agent system in agriculture 
the work of the Public Health Service, the work of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the Social Security Administration, the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor—these are all examples of our Federal Government bringing a kind of 
technical assistance to the 48 States. One of the important results has been that 
we can now look to these programs for experts who have been trained in teach- 
ing—men and women who are experts at working with people as well as in the 
technicalities of their subject matter. Thus, from the county agent system and 
from the public health services at both Federal and State levels, we have recruited 
a great many technicians to go abroad under either the U. N. or our own bilatera 
programs. 
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What I want to stress is that more important than the possession of technical 
knowledge is the ability and willingness to communicate it. Here I do believe 
itis fair to say that the American contribution is outstanding. The American 
expert that we like to picture to ourselves is a friendly, unaffected individual, 
with a university degree or two, who is standing with his shirtsleeves rolled up 
nan Asian village with his hands and arms black with tractor grease. This is the 
Horace Holmes kind of expert ; a person bred by the traditions of missionary work 
and private foundation work before the big governmental programs came into 
existence. The surprising thing, I think, is how many of the American experts 
do come fairly close to this image. This is, of course, communication at its best 
between our country and another country. In the whole chain of communica- 
tion which goes into these programs, there can be no substitute for the com- 
petent individual who is actually out on the “cutting edge.” 

FAO.—Does the approach that this kind of person represents carry over into 
the program as a whole? I think it does. For example, the significant contribu- 
tion that the United States has made to the program of the FAO is the insistence 
we have laid upon extension work. Extension work includes teaching; and we 
believe that one of the most important things that the FAO can do is to show gov- 
ernments how to take already existent technical knowledge and carry it out to 
the farmers who can put it to use. 

WHO.—The same thing is true of the WHO. A distinguished United States 
Public Health official once said: “The WHO is founded on the philosophy of 
the United States Public Health Service. If the Public Health Service comes out 
of a State, or the WHO comes out of a country, without leaving the local services 
stronger than when they went in, they have failed in their mission.” 

ILO.—In the International Labor Organization it has largely been the result 
of United States influence and leadership that some 50 percent of the technical 
work of the ILO is now devoted to improving productivity ; to showing the meth- 
ods by which the processes of a factory can be rearranged and streamlined for a 
greater output; to its training-within-industry methods, which is the same TWI 
program that played a significant role in American industry in World War II; 
and to apprenticeship training rather than institutional learning. 

Contribution by women.—In the Commission on the Status of Women, the 
United States has urged the importance of technical assistance programs in handi- 
crafts, home economies, nursing, and other fields through which women can be 
of service. American women have served as technical experts in both U. N. and 
United States technical assistance programs, and their participation has fre- 
quently been a demonstration of the equality enjoyed by women in this country 
as well as of professional competence. 

Question 
It has always seemed to me that we do not give an adequate picture of “our 


form of society and government” so that other countries are convinced that ours 
is indeed better than the U. S. S. R. which fanatically plays up its system. 
Reply 

So far as the specialized agencies are concerned, the opportunity for giving an 
adequate picture of “our form of society and government” varies greatly. There 
is obviously little scope for telling this general story in the four agencies dealing 
With a limited area of technical problems, UPU, ITU, WMO, and ICAO—and in 
the two dealing with financial problems—the bank and the fund. The real possi- 
bilities lie with the agencies concerned with broad economic and social problems, 
FAO, ILO, WHO, and UNESCO, although even in these agencies many of the 
debates are on highly technical subjects. When the subject under discussion 
is € more general one, United States delegations have to use discretion, as many 
others are resentful of anything savoring of cold-war propaganda. Nevertheless, 
at meetings of the specialized agencies our representatives do try to tell the 
American story. 

FAO.—In several debates on the subject of land reform, United States spokes- 
men, one of the most eloquent being a Member of this House, Congressman Hope, 
have described our tradition of individual ownership of land, our farm credit 
institutions, our farm cooperatives. They have contrasted our system of indi 
vidual freedom to own and develop land with the Communist system of forcible 
expropriation of land and collectivization of farms. They have produced figures 
showing the high proportion of farmers who own their own land, the extent of 
electrification of farms and farm homes, the relatively high level of farm incomes, 
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the increasing use of mechanical equipment, and the increase in productivity. 
Land reform has also been actively considered in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and in the General Assembly, where the United States delegation was able to 
seize the initiative from the Poles, and bring about adoption of a resolution 
defining “land reform,” for purposes of all U. N. activities, in acceptable Wester) 
concepts. 

1LO.—At almost every meeting of the ILO Governing Body or Conference. 
there are opportunities for United States spokesmen—Government, workers, and 
employers—to explain and defend the American way of life. Such agenda items 
as forced labor, trade-union rights, collective bargaining, and improvement of 
working conditions give each of the three groups an opportunity to describe condi- 
tions in this country from its particular point of view. Equally important, the 
three American representative groups are able through informal contacts and 
on a personal basis to interpret America to their counterparts fom dozens of 
other countries. 

W HO.—The discussions from time to time in the World Health Assembly and 
the WHO Executive Board of the adequacy of health services and of medical 
“are in various countries afford an opportunity for the United States represent- 
atives to stress the importance of private initiative as they describe the scope 
and variety of facilities available in the United States. Other opportunities 
oceur for making known United States techniques and scientific advances. For 
example, last year after the Health Assembly had concluded its meeting in Mexico 
City, members of more than half of the delegations visited Washington and New 
York on invitation from private medical and public health groups. They were 
welcomed by the President at the White House and were addressed during their 
visit by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, Dr. Scheele, and other 
leaders in the field of public health. They visited the New York City Public 
Health Department, one of the large pharmaceutical firms, hospitals, and other 
institutions where they were much impressed by the technical advances resulting 
from private research. 

UNESCO.—At each UNESCO Conference, as well as in smaller meetings, 
representatives of American education, science, and culture are able to describe 
and interpret developments in this country, especially our educational and cul- 
tural achievements. This is highly important because other delegations, though 
they admire our material advancement, sometimes question our progress in other 
fields. This spring, Americans in a number of communities will have an unusual 
opportunity to explain our way of life to representative leaders from 10 Asian 
countries. <A series of public seminars, beginning in San Francisco and ending 
in Washington, has been scheduled by UNESCO and the United States National 
Commission. At each meeting the Asian and American leaders will exchange 
views on the general subject of Asian-American relations. 

In addition to the above examples of action in connection with official meet 
ings, individual Americans make a special personal contribution in all these 
agencies. As members of secretariats, technical assistance teams, and expert con- 
mittees they are able in their attitudes, personal conversations, and cfficial and 
un’ fficial activities to reflect the American point of view. For example, the 
WHO has established some 40 panels of experts on technical problems. Avail- 
able for service on these panels are between 250 and 300 Americans, highly compe- 
tent in their special fields and able to express the American approach to public 
health matters. 


Question 


Have you perhaps some suggestions you would like to put forward of what the 
United States could do “to promote our propaganda” and do more to strengthen 
the free world? 

Reply 

There are at least three things that deserve mention. Each of them we are 
doing now but, in the light of the new challenge that confronts us, we need to 
do more and to do it more effectively. 

1. Our delegations to meetings of the specialized agencies, whether to the large 
conferences or to small technical bodies, should be composed of the most compe 
tent Americans available. Our representatives and their advisers should include 
experienced officers from our Foreign Service, from the executive departments, 
Members of the Congress when they are available for this kind of service, ant 
outstanding leaders from private life. 
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2. We need to encourage a greater number of qualified Americans to serve in 
the secretariats, and on technical assistance teams and expert missions of the 
specialized agencies. This is not easy, because this kind of service often involves 
financial sacrifice and personal hardship. 

3. We need to invite to this country, on suitable occasions, meetings of the 
various organs of the specialized agencies, seminars and the expert groups, and 
special missions. We obviously have much in the fields of agriculture, health, 
labor, and education to show to others and we should welcome these groups here 
to observe our accomplishments and to learn what makes them possible. 


Question 


Could you furnish the committee a few instances where we did meet the 
“Soviet bloe propaganda head-on?” 

Reply 

Most of the Soviet propaganda attacks thus far have come in the United 
Nations itself—in the General Assembly, the Security Council, and the Economic 
aud Social Council and its various functional and regional commissions. In 
these forums we have been accustomed to meeting “Soviet propaganda head-on” 
in almost every aspect of the whole economic and social field. 

In the specialized agencies that deal primarily with technical problems, on the 
other hand, there is less opportunity for the U. 8S. S. R. to engage in propaganda, 
except in terms of attempting to show how much better their technical practices 
are than in the free world. Thus, only four of the specialized agencies—FAO, 
ILO, UNESCO, and WHO—provide suitable forums for Soviet propaganda 
speeches, and then only when general rather than technical subjects are under 
discussion. 

As I have already indicated, the Soviet Union has only recently joined ILO 
and UNESCO; it has announced its return to the WHO; and it has never been 
a member of FAO. Therefore, when I said that “it is greatly to our advantage 
to be able to meet Soviet propaganda head-on in the United Nations and in these 
other agencies,” I was thinking of the future so far as the ILO, UNESCO, and 
WHO are concerned. However, at the first ILO (1955) and UNESCO (1954) 
Conferences it attended, the U. S. S. R. began to take its usual line. At the 
UNESCO Conference, for example, the Soviet bloc delegations introduced a 
typical resolution which sought to gain UNESCO endorsement for limitations on 
freedom of speech and the press. The United States delegation, with Congress- 
man Hugh Scott as its spokesman, successfully countered this initiative by ob- 
taining a revision of the Soviet bloc proposal to reiterate the basic principles 
of the UNESCO Constitution to assure freedom of expression. 

I feel confident that our delegations in future meetings of ILO, UNESCO, and 
WHO bodies will be just as successful as our delegations in the various organs 
of the United Nations in seizing every opportunity to portray accurately the 
American way of life and in demonstrating our very real concern for the inter- 
ests and strength of the free world and its individual citizens. 
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ILO AFFAIRS: A GOVERNMENT-WIDE OPERATION 


During the first quarter 1955, the Department of Labor was in contact with the 
following agencies of the Federal Government in ILO affairs. (This does not 
include contacts outside the Federal Government. ) 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
1. Library of Congress: Copyright Office---- 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


. Executive Office of the President: Budget Bureau 
3. Department of State: 
Assistant Secretary International Organization A ffairs 
Office of International Economie and Social Affairs 
Office of Dependent Area Affairs - - 
Office of International Administration_ 
Office of International Conferences 
Office of Deputy Under Secretary 
Office of Congressional Relations 
Office of Intelligence Research 
Treaty Affairs 
. Department of the Treasury: Coast Guard 
5. Department of the Army: Panama Canal Zone 
3. Department of the Navy: Chief of Naval Operations 
. Department of Justice: Assistant Attorney General 
. Department of the Interior: 
Oil and Gas Division 
Bureau of Mines 
Office of Territories 
. Department of Agriculture: Marketing and Foreign Agriculture 
. Department of Commerce: 
Office of the Secretary 
Business and Defense Services Administration 
. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Office of Education. - 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Secretariat to Department Council 
12. Civil Service Commission 
13. Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
14, Foreign Operations Administration 
15. Interstate Commerce Commission 
16. National Labor Re]»tions Board 
17. National Mediati >). Board- 
18. National Railroad Adjustment Board 
19. United States Information Agency - 
20. Veterans’ Administration. - 


mt: Pied 


ms 
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Key to type of consultation: 
. Consulted re U. S. Government positions for ILO meetings. 
. Consulted re participation on U. S. Government delegations to ILO meetings. 
3. Consulted re executive branch recommendations for handling ILO Conv. and Recomm, 
. Consulted re trade-union rights issues. 
. Consulted re preparation, review or clearance of reports or replies to ILO. 
}. Miscellaneous and administrative matters (delegation arrangements, selections and clearance 
experts and delegation members, ceiling legislation, development of background materials ! 
delegation members, etc.). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONVENTIONS RATIFIED PY THE UNTrep STATES 


RATIFICATIONS 


The United States has ratified the following seven conventions : 
No. 53—Oflicers’ Competency Certificates Convention, 1936. 
No. 54—Holidays With Pay (SEA) Convention, 1936. 
No. 55—Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen’) Convention, 1936, 
No. 57—Hours of Work and Manning (SEA) Convention, 1936. 
No. 58—Minimum Age (SEA) Convention (Revised), 1936. 
No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946. 
No. 80-—F inal Articles Revision Conventions, 1946. 
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STATES 


Albania 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burma 
Byelorussia 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 


Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Fed. Rep. of Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 
_Hungary 
Iceland 


India 
indonesia 


israel 
Italy 
Japan — 
Lebanon 
_Liberia 
Libya 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
_Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan _ 
_Panama _ 
Peu 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
El Salvador 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
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. the date on which Burma ceased to be part of India. 
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‘Including the 15 conventions, which India had ratified up to 15 August 1947, the date of the partition of India. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Budget for the calendar year 1956 


Sessions of the conference and other Conferences $391, 994 


General Services of the International Labor Office: 
Ne OG Rei ee eee ee 3, 773, 342 
Travel and removal expenses 409, 860 
Representation allowances___._________.-_________ Ee 27, 000 
Property account, maintenance 233, 300 
Printing 230, 000 
General office expenses 204, 500 
Common staff costs 226, 350 
Co ne ee te ae ee. eee 5, 000 
External audit costs : 6, 584 
Enquiries, investigations, and external collaboration (transla- 
tions, consultations of experts, fees for special studies) 23, 000 
Committees 337, 414 
Branch offices and correspondents___.......________._._______ 418, 819 
Public information 57, 500 
Fellowship program 150, 000 
Total 6, 102, 669 
Permanent equipment 110, 000 
Capital expenditure 100 
ILO Staff pensions fund and UN Joint Staff pension fund 623, 651 
Building fund 28, 915 
Facilities in additional languages___.____________-__________--__--_~- _ 230, 400 


Gross expenditure budget 7, 487, 729 
Deduct: Miscellaneous income —92, 000 


nod eens ene... ok i ee 7, 395, 729 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By Hon. J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Much is being accomplished in such practica. activities as vocational and 
supervisory training to increase production and enhance labor skills in less de- 
veloped countries. For example, the ILO, through its field offices in Asia, pro- 
vided assistance to the Government of Ceylon in introducing a manpower infor- 
mation program. It has continued training activities in various Asian countries 
and in November—December 1955 convened an Asian Technical Conference on 
Vocational Training in Rangoon. Then too, a large number of fellowships for 
vocational training in other countries have been granted. 

Surveys were carried out and programs outlined for use of countries request- 
ing advice on economic and social problems related to increasing productivity and 
improving standards of social security. For example, the ILO sent an advisory 
mission on labor problems to Turkey, it has been advising the Government of 
Honduras in codifying its labor legislation, and similar assistance has been ar- 
ranged for the Government of Thailand. Technical assistance is being given to 
the Philippine Government on problems of concluding collective agreements and 
the settlement of industrial disputes. 

In addition, the ILO has performed technical work which has aided in the post- 
war reconstruction and is important to various regional programs of economic 
development and integration. Thus, the Office assisted the Council of Europe in 
the coordination of existing social security schemes in the interest of foreigners 
and migrants. It was worked closely with the Manpower Committee and the 
Kuropean Productivity Agency of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation in such fields as job analysis, occupational classification, problems 
of absenteeism, training of supervisors, selection and training of vocational train- 
ing instructors, selection of candidates for vocational training, and recruitment 
and training of young workers. 
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The ILO has aided the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
in developing a program for the preselection of workers migrating from Italy, 
and participated in the formulation of uniform standards for medical selection 
of migrants. It has assisted the High Authority of the Coal and Steel Com- 
Inunity in a number of projects such as drafting a social-security agreement 
protecting rights of workers moving from one country to another and the prepara- 
tion of a list of occupational definitions for the coal and steel industries to 
facilitate free movement of workers. Among other practical results achieved 
in the international field is the agreement between the 5 riparian countries of 
the Rhine concerning social security rights of some 45,000 boatmen who play on 
the Rhine. 

Of particular interest is the development by the ILO of a program to devise 
and foster practical methods of attaining a democratic system of labor manage- 
ment relationships. In the field of workers and trade-union rights it has con- 
tinued preparation for conditions of forced labor at the 1956 Conference. Among 
its achievements in the field of productivity and economic development of social 
security and working conditions are: the publication of a practical handbook 
en methods of raising productivity primarily in underdeveloped countries for 
use as a guide by ILO technical assistance missions; the publication of a Guide 
for Labor Inspectors, to assist governments in improving their labor adminis. 
trative services; studies of productivity problems in particular industries con- 
ducted by such ILO industrial committees as the Chemical Committee, Textile 
Committee, and Committee on Work on Plantations; research and publication 
on problems of occupational safety and worker health services, as for example, 
a Catalog of Occupational Safety and Health Films, a study on Safety in Coal 
Mines, and a report to the Atomic Energy Conference on problems of social prog- 
ress, safety, and manpower in atomic-energy industries. 

The 1955 International Labor Conference adopted a recommendation concern- 
ing the vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, including children and young 
persons, and a recommendation concerning the protection of migrant workers 
in underdeveloped countries. It adopted a convention for consideration by 
governments concerning the abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tracts of employment by indigenous workers. The Conference considered yvoca- 
tional training in agriculture and in welfare services for workers with a view 
toward drawing up standards on these subjects next year. A conference of 
statisticians during 1955 carried further the development of definitions required 
for statistical studies of labor problems. 

In the field of international action of particular concern to women workers. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas t 
in the funds 
Labor Orgar 


the ILO prepared studies on the problems of older women workers, of part-time at 
employment of women and on the development of opportunities for women and ae 


girls in handicrafts and cottage industries. 

All of the foregoing activities, I believe, have a direct impact and contribute 
to the achievement of social justice and to the efforts of nations to achieve social 
and economic conditions which are conducive to political and economice stability 
I also believe these activities contribute to the alleviation of poverty, insecurity, 
and human exploitation which lie at the base of much of the social unrest seen 
in the world today. 
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It may be of interest to note in this regard that the Convention dealing with 
the abolition of penal sanctions referred to above was adopted by a vote of 
206 for the Convention, 1 against, and 4 abstentions. The United States Govern- 
ment abstained and the United States employer delegates voted against this 
Convention. 

However, the above analysis does not truly reflect the voting at the Con- 
ference as comparatively few votes are record votes. There are hundreds of 
nonrecord votes in the committees and additional votes in the plenary sessions 
of the Conference which are not recorded. These votes in the Committee deter- 
mines what provisions go into the document finally presented to the Conference 
for adoption by the single record vote. The Government and empioyer repre- 
sentatives working in the Committee may have been in full agreement on many 
or even all of the basic issues concerning the provisions of the instrument drafted 
but on the record vote in the plenary session the employer representative may 
have voted against the instrument solely because of its form, i. e., the fact that 
it was presented as a Convention rather than a recommendation. 

One of the most controversial issues was the Social Security Convention 
during the 35th session in 1952. An analysis of the United States delegation 
votes in the Committee of the ILO Conference that developed the instrument 
shows that on those issues where the United States delegation vote was divided 
the Government position coincided with that of the employers about as many 
times as it did with the workers. Thus, in 40 instances the Government voted 
with the worker contrary to the employer plus 7 additional cases where the 
employer abstained. Conversely, there were 35 cases where the Government 
voted with the employer contrary to the worker, and 2 additional cases where 
the worker abstained. Further, there were 12 cases where the worker and 
employer votes were opposite and the Government remained neutral by abstain- 
ing. While this is only one example it is illustrative of the proceedings in all 
committees. 





RESOLUTION OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION, ADOPTED JANUARY 28, 1956 


(Referred to in testimony as appendix A) 


Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of the United States reaffirines its belief 
in the fundamental objectives of the original] constitution of the International 
Labor Organization which were: 

“Universal and lasting peace can be established only if it is based upon 
social justice. 

“Conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship and priva- 
tion to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the peace 
and harmony of the world are imperiled.” 

Whereas since 1934 we have cooperated and participated in the efforts of the 
International Labor Organization to effectuate these principles ; 

Whereas our participation has convinced us that the International Labor 
Organization is not accomplishing these objectives, but instead has shown that: 

(1) The activities of the International Labor Organization have gone 
far afield from the original concept of the achievement of social justice 
Within the field of labor-management relations ; 

(2) There has been undue interference with the internal affairs of 
nations, beyond the proper scope of international agreement ; 

(38) The International Labor Organization is being used as a propaganda 
forum for statism and socialism ; 

(4) The technical assistance program has been subverted to the distri- 
bution of statist and Socialist ideologies and propaganda ; 

(5) The tripartite system of representation by government, employer 
and worker delegates is a failure; 

(6) The entry of the Soviet Union and its satellites into the Internationa! 
Labor Organization has made a mockery of free and independent employer 
and worker representation ; 

(7) By and large the staff of the International Labor Organization is non- 
objective and dangerously devoted to the accomplishment of statist and 
Socialist ideologies ; 
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(8) The proper functions of the International Labor Organization are 
now or could be performed by various other agencies now in existence; 
Therefore, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is convinced that 
continued support of the International Labor Organization by the taxpayers and 
by the Government of the United States should be questioned seriously at this 
time, and recommends: 

(1) That the executive department should reexamine the activities of the 
International Labor Organization ; 

(2) That there should be an immediate and thorough congressional inves. 
tigation of the activities and structure of the International Labor Organi. 
zation, to determine whether the United States should continue its support 
of and participation in this Organization ; 

(3) That, pending such investigation and subsequent decision, the United 
States should not increase its financial support or participation ; and 

(4) Pending this investigation and decision, at the request of representa- 
tives of the United States Government, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will again participate in the nomination of employer dele- 
gations to the International Labor Organization for the year 1956. 


Extract From I. L. O. CONVENTION No. 102, ENTIrLeD “MINIMUM STANDARDS oF 
SociAL SEcuRITY” 


(Referred to in testimony as appendix B) 
PART II, MEDICAL CARE 
Article 7 


Each Member for which this Part of this Convention is in force shall secure 
to the persons protected the provision of benefit in respect of a condition requiring 
medical care of a preventive or curative nature in accordance with the following 
Articles of this Part. 

Article 8 


The contingencies covered shall include any morbid condition, whatever its 
cause, and pregnancy and confinement and their consequences. 


Article 9 


The persons protected shall comprise— 

(a) prescribed classes of employees, constituting not less than 50 percent 
of all employees, and also their wives and children ; or 

(b) prescribed classes of the economically active population, constituting 
not less than 20 percent of all residents, and also their wives and children; or 

(c) prescribed classes of residents, constituting not less than 50 percent 
of all residents ; or 

(d@) where a declaration made in virtue of Article 3 is in force, prescribed 
classes of employees constituting not less than 50 percent of all employees in 
industrial workplaces employing 20 persons or more, and also their wives 
and children. 

Article 10 


1. The benefit shall include at least— 
(a) in case of a morbid condition— 
(i) general practitioner care, including domiciliary visiting ; 
(ii) specialist care at hospitals for inpatients and outpatents, and such 
specialist care as may be available outside hospitals ; 
(iii) the essential pharmaceutical supplies as prescribed by medical 
or other qualitied practitioners ; and 
(iv) hospitalisation where necessary ; and 
(b) in case of pregnancy and confinement and their consequences— 
(i) prenatal, confinement and postnatal care either by medical practl 
tioners or by qualified midwives ; and 
(ii) hospitalisation where necessary. 
2. The beneficiary or his breadwinner may be required to share in the cost of 
the medical care the beneficiary receives in respect of a morbid condition; the 
rules concerning such cost-sharing shall be so designed as to avoid hardship. 
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STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD BY JAMES D. FRANCIS, PRESIDENT, THE POWELLTON 
Coat Co., HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


THE POWELLTON COAL Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., April 12, 1956. 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CARNAHAN: I have read and I want to commend Mr. W. L. McGrath 
on the very fine testimony he gave before your committee on February 23 in 
regard to the ILO. I know you could not help but be impressed with Mr. 
McGrath’s testimony, and I trust that you and the other members of your 
committee agree with the position Mr. McGrath has taken and will give his 
testimony every consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES D. FRANCIS. 


Exrract From Report spy W. L. McGRATH ON THE 35TH (1952) INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCE ON THE SUBJECT oF ILO CONVENTION No. 103 ENTITLED 
“MATERNITY PROTECTION” 


(Referred to in testimony as appendix C) 


Not content, however, with all the “benefits” relating to childbirth contained 
in the Social Security Convention, the Conference, apparently obsessed with 
pregnancy, passed in addition an entirely separate convention providing for 
maternity protection. This was a revision of an earlier convention on the same 
subject. The 1952 convention provides that— 

An employed woman should be given at least 12 weeks off to have her 
baby, with free medical care and hospitalization if need be. 

During this period she would receive from the Government, in cash, an 
amount equal to two-thirds of her pay. 

A woman cannot be discharged while on maternity leave. 

Interruptions from work for nursing the baby “in cases where the matter 
is governed by or in accordance with laws and regulations” are to be counted 
as working hours, and paid for by the company. 

Accompanying the convention is a recommendation which defines what the 
Socialists think Government really ought to do for pregnant women, come Utopia. 
It seems that this convention is only a start. 

The recommendation provides for 14 weeks of maternity leave at full pay, 
extending the leave “if it seems necessary ;” and nursing breaks totaling at least 
2 half-hour periods per day (on company time). 

The recommendation states: 

“Wherever practicable the medical benefits should comprise general prac- 
titioner and specialist outpatient and inpatient care, including domiciliary 
visiting ; dental care; the care given by qualified midwives and other maternity 
services at home or in the hospital; nursing care at home or in hospital or other 
medical institutions; maintenance in hospitals or other medical institutions; 
pharmaceutical, dental or other medical or surgical supplies; and the care 
furnished under appropriate medical supervision by members of such other pro- 
fession as may at any time be legally recognized as competent to furnish services 
associated with maternity care.” 

It further adds: 

“Other benefits in kind or in cash, such as layettes or payment for the pur- 
chase of layettes, the supply of milk or of nursing allowance for nursing mothers, 
etc., might be usefully added to the benefits mentioned.” 

Except for “serious fault on the part of the employed woman, shutting down of 
the undertaking, or expiry of the contract of employment,” an employer would 
not be permitted to discharge a woman from the date when she is certified as 
pregnant until 1 month after the end of her maternity leave. With 14 weeks’ 
maternity leave, 2 of which are supposedly taken before confinement and 12 
after, plus the extra month, she would have 16 weeks’ leave after the baby was 
born. Could not such a program lead to abuses and thereby provide a brand- 
new recipe for job security? 


73820—56——43 
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I sat in the Committee on Maternity Protection, and through the many days 
of the discussion I got a clear-cut idea as to the relative positions of maternity 
and paternity in the Socialist Utopia. 

Apparently, in those golden days, practically all women are supposed to work. 
Their babies are financed by government benefits; and in due course they bring 
them to work with them, placing them in government-run nurseries and leaving 
their machines or typewriters to nurse them on company time. There is yo 
distinction between legitimacy and illegitimacy (delicately defined as “without 
benefit of marriage’). An unmarried girl need not worry about having «a baby. 
Government will provide. 

The place of the father in the scheme of things, married or unmarried, is re- 
duced purely to the function of paternity. 

If you add to the provisions of the maternity convention the multitudinoys 
“benefits” prescribed in the social-security convention, you see a world in which 
the responsibilities formerly considered an obligation of the head of the family 
are to be borne instead by the state. In short, the state takes over, to a large 
extent, the functions of the family. It provides against a multitude of con- 
tingencies for which, in a free society, the husband and the father, as head of the 
family, is supposed to provide. 

Under such circumstances, what becomes of the family? What becomes of the 
home? What is the object of the institution of marriage? What happens to the 
children, starting life in government or industrial nurseries? What are the 
people, save wards of the state? 

Maternity benefits are presumably to be financed by an overall tax on all pay- 
rolls irrespective of sex, to be paid partly by the employee and partly by the 
employer, or entirely by the employer; or directly out of public funds. Social 
security benefits are presumably to be financed by a system similar to that by 
which our present social security is financed in the United States. 

Obviously, the total financial burden of these two conventions would be such 
as to jeopardize a free economy. To the Socialists, this would appear a desir- 
able objective. From various previous ILO proposals, it is evident that the 
majority Socialist-Labor coalition envisages a completely regimented economy, 
in which government controls production and prices, allocates people to their 
jobs, and takes over collective bargaining as a government function; with pro- 
gressive nationalization of resources and facilities, an end result of the program. 


ExTRACT FrRoM PROPOSED ILO RECOMMENDATION ON WELFARE FACILITIES 
(Referred to in testimony as appendix D) 


Here are a few of the provisions of the proposal with respect to welfare facili- 
ties for workers discussed in the 1955 ILO Conference and on the agenda for 
final action by the 1956 ILO Conference. 

“If canteens are provided in virtue of national laws and regulations (meaning 
government) the competent authority (meaning government) should be em- 
powered to require the setting up of the operation of canteens. 

“The competent authority (meaning government) should make suitable 
arrangements, etc. 

“The competent authority (meaning government) or some other appropriate 
body (?) should give information, advice and guidance to individual undertak- 
ings with respect to technical questions involved in setting up the operation of 
canteens.” 


Extract From Proposep ILO RECOMMENDATION ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN AGRICULTURE 


(Referred to in testimony as appendix E) 


The document approved in the 1955 ILO Conference on the subject of Voca- 
tional Training in Agriculture and carried forward for final discussion in the 
1956 Conference contains this wording: 

“As may be necessary and appropriate, a public authority (meaning govern- 
ment) should organize a placement of trainees on selected agricultural units.” 

“In each country the public authorities (meaning government) should insure 
that vocational training in agriculture is organized into an effective program.” 
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“The competent authorities (meaning government) should elaborate pro- 
gressively in consultation with representative organizations as to various matters 
dealing with the education of young farmers.” a 

“The public authorities (meaning government) should assist: training pro- 
grams by way of making financial contributions such as land, buildings, ete. 

“The competent authorities (meaning government) should insure that voca- 
tional training programs are coordinated with other activities related to agri- 
culture.” 

“Curricula in rural primary schoools should take account of the needs of rural 
areas and environment of rural children.” 

“Svstems of fundamental education should be used to impart in a coordinated 
program knowledge of improved techniques in agriculture, etc.” 

“Admittance to apprenticeship and apprenticeship programs should be super- 
vised by whatever local machinery in the fields of labor, agriculture, or educa- 
tion, considered most appropriate in the light of conditions existing in each 
country (meaning, of course, government). [Parenthetical language added.} 

The intent of this proposal is obviously that Government should take over 
the education of young people on the farms, have control over the nature of the 
education they receive in the schools, and direct their activities as soon as they 
are old enough to go into farming. It is a blueprint for Government regimenta- 
tion of agriculture. 


Extract From 1950 ILO REsoLution oN AcTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Referred to in testimony as appendix F) 


In seeking to achieve or maintain, by domestic measures, economic and social 
conditions, and especially a level of aggregate demand, conducive to the mainte- 
nance of full employment, governments should pay particular attention to— 

(a) the importance of achieving at the same time such basic social objec- 
tives of continuous economic growth, steady advance in standards of living 
and social progress, the promotion of which requires in particular efficient 
and flexible production, freedom of workers to organize, to bargain collec- 
tively and to change jobs, an equitable distribution of incomes, and a balance 
of investment, consumption and leisure adapted to the requirements of the 
particular community. 


Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1946 * 


| United States delegation vote | Entire conference vote 


For Against Abstaining | For | Against) Abstaining 





—- —-—- a} 


| 
Constitutional questions: 
Vote on convention for revision.| G, E, W_-_|__-- ‘ : 123 | 
Vote on instrument for amend- | G, E, W - ae 124 
ment. 
Credentials: 5th report (Maj)-......| E_- ---------| G.--.-- 40 
Financial budget adoption..........| G, E, W--|-..-.-------|-- 130 | 
Policy toward indigenous popula- | G, E_--- Psa care 55 | 
tions. 
Standards in dependent territories._| G. W snes ; 94 | 
Protection of children: 
Restriction on night work.......| G, E, W_.|_- enim 86 | 
Convention on medical exami- | G, E, W_- 
nations. | 
Recommendation on medical | G, E, W 
examinations. 
Convention on night work_.....| G, E, W.-|--. 
Recommendation on night work | G, E, W 
_(nonindustrial occupations). 
Convention, medical examina- | G, W-_-- 
tions (nonindustrial occupa- | 
tions). | | 
| 


' G—Government delegates; E—employee delegates; W—worker delegates. 
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Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1947 


United States delegation vote 


Against | Abstaining 


Employment service organization: 
Amendment by Indian workers 
delegate. | 
Agenda placing resolution 
Financial, budget adoption ‘xi 
Freedom of association and indus- 
trial relations: Agenda placing | 
resolution. | 
Organization of labor inspection: 
Vote on convention 
Vote on recotnmendation 7 
Vote on recommendation in | (¢ 
mining and transport. 
Policy in nonmetropolitan areas: 
Amendment on proposed con- 
vention. 
2d vote on amendment 


Final vote on convention _- 

Final vote on convention appli- 
cation of ILO standards. 

Vote on right of association. . - 

Vote on labor inspectorates - - - 

Vote on maximum length of 
contracts. 














Entire conference vote 


For |Against| Abstaining 





Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1948 





United States delegation vote 


| 
| 
| 
at al 


| 
Resolution on collective bargaining.| G, E, W_- 
Organization of employment service.| E 
Recommendation 3 
Vote on convention G, E, W..| 
Final vote on recommendation..| G,W 
Agenda placing resolution G, E, W-- 
Financial: 
Recommend Bulgaria vote 
Budget adoption 
Freedom of association 
Night work (young people) -..----.-- | 
Revision of women’s convention 
(night work). 
Instrument for amending labor | 
standards schedule. | 
Vocational guidance on agenda (R)-.| G, E, W-- 
Wages: 
Amendment of resolution 
Resolution on labor clauses | G, W 
(agenda). | 
Resolution on wage protection | G, E, W-- 
(agenda). 
Resolution on general wage | G, E, W-- 
report (agenda). | 


Ga, W 








For Against Abstaining | For 








Entire conference vote 


117 
41 
86 

128 

102 

118 


106 
124 
127 
120 
120 

84 
117 
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Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1949 


United States delegation vote | Entire conference vote 


| Against Abstaining For Against | Abstaining 


Budget adoption ves al al Wa he “nates 157 2 
Right to organize and bargain ___- , Ww 2 nd 115 95 | 10 
Labor clauses in publie contracts: 
Vote on convention a Ry We cknech ie be re 115 | Q | 34 
Vote on recommendation. -- ake g ; 107 24 
Migration for employment: | 
(a) Convention 3 +, E, emit 11: 
) Recommendation 
Revisions of conventions: 
Amendment to art. 5_....---- +, E, nenaeteiies \ ie | 2 | 28 
Amendment to art. 18-_-_-_- ° = inal 
Paid vacations > sa | 85 31 
Accommodation of crews Fes ics 85 34 
Wages, hours of work G | | 28 
Fee charging employment agencies: 
Proposed convention a. 
Final vote ssn 
Recommendation on _ vocational 
guidance. 


12 | 18 





Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1950 


United States delegation vote Entire conference vote 


| | 
| 
| For Against Abstaining For | Against} Abstaining 





Credentials of Venezuelan worker 95 50 
(delegate). | | | 
Resolution on equal pay for agenda__| G, E 21 
Adoption of budget Senweda nd -|----------- ----------] 0 
Resolution on collective agreements.| G, E, W_- | 0 
Resolution on employer-employee B esse] & freee « 14 
cooneration. 
Minimum wage (agriculture) 
Action against unemployment— 
On amendment 
On resolution i 
Resolution on ILO in Africa 
Compulsory education. : 
Amendment to report (resolutions). 
Admission— 
of Indonesia... 
of Viet-Nam.__.___- eine 
Vocational adult training (R)- 
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Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1951 


Resolution on agenda (cooperation) - 
Equal pay: 
Amendment vote 
Final vote on convention. - 
Vote on recommendation 
Final vote 
Financial: 
Budget adoption 
Paid holidays (agriculture) - ---- 
Industrial relations: 
Recommendation on collective | 
agreements. | 
Voluntary conciliation and arbi- | 
tration. | 
Minimum wage (agriculture): 
Vote on convention 
Vote on recommendation 
Social security: 
Agenda placing resolution | 
(G. 8.). 
Agenda placing on conference -- -- 
Admission, Germany 


| G,W 


United States delegation vote 


For Against 


Abstaining | 


Entire conference vote 


For 


Against} 


Abstaining 





G, E, 


G, W 





Wises 


G,Ww 
GE, 








Admission, Japan 


Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1952 


G, E, W 


United States delegation vote 


| Against 


| 





Abstaining 


125 

68 
109 
105 
146 


161 
138 


152 
176 
116 
131 
127 
124 


165 | 


177 


24 


103 
38 


33 | 








Entire conference vote 


For 


| Against) A bstaining 





Admission of United Kingdom of 
Libya. 

Recommendation on consultation 
and cooperation, employer-em- 
ployee. 

Financial: 

1st report, finance committee - - - 
Budget adoption _------- 
Paid holidays (agriculture): 
Convention __- 
Recommendation 

Social security: 

Amendment of standards 
Convention on standards 
Agenda resolution: 


On worker health. -.---.------ at 


| G, E, W..| 
| G, E, W 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Agenda placing-.--..-.---------- .| 


Maternity protection: 
Vote for fund articles 
Vote on convention. 


Vote on recommendation. - -----| 


184 | 


Admission: For 
of Czechoslove 
Budgetary: 
2d report, F 
Adoption of 
Paid holidays: / 
lution. 
Instrument for : 
tion 
Vote on pt. 
Vote on pt. | 
Vote on proj 
Final vote o 
Minimum age (u 
Protection of wo 
Vote for con 
Vote on reco 


Credentials 
Minority rey 
Minority rey 

Finance and bud 

sudget adop 

China’s right 

Hungary’s ri 

Holidays with ps 

: Utilization o! 

Migrant workers 

on agenda. 

Penal sinetions: 
Vote on ame! 
Resolution fe 

Selection Commi 
Amendment 

report. 
Amendment 
part of 5th 
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Amendment 
Agenda placi 
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Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1953 


ote United States delegation vote Entire conference vote 





aining Against Abstaining For | Against| Abstaining 


| ena povenenyea 


55 


| | 
Admission: For refusing admission | 45 | 76 
of Czechoslovakian (E) delegate. | | 
Budgetary: 
2d report, Finance Committee. | 
Adoption of budget 
Paid holidays: Agenda placing reso- 
lution. | 
Instrument for amending constitu- | 
tion: | | | 
Vote on pt. (2) amendment at 138 
Vote on pt. (6) amendment I = 113 
Vote on proposed instrument...| W Faw: Carlee. dn aR 136 
Final vote on instrument | | 189 
Minimum age (underground mines) - 183 
Protection of workers’ health: | 
Vote for convention 4 Pie | 78 | 
Vote on recommendation E | 194 


| 








Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1954 


| United States delegation vote Entire conference vote 


For Against | Abstaining For | Against) Abstaining 


Credentials | 

Minority report on 3d report....| G, E, W : 105 

Minority report on 4th report G, E, W. ‘ ‘. 93 
Finance and budget: | 

Budget adoption._..-- cae ek mie Raine dics 1 

China’s right to vote............| G, E, W--! 48 

Hungary’s right to vote___._-___| < ake Wem 82 
Holidays with pay... G, Wreis:-] B.. -==] 11 

Utilization of holiday facilities._| W-.--- | iden ae Y 0 | 
Migrant workers: Resolution to put | G, E, W_- 3 , , 0 

on agenda. | | 

Penal sinetions: 

Vote on amendment_. 

Resolution for agenda_.-.- 
Selection Committee: 

Amendment to recommend 5th | 

report. 
Amendment to recommend 2d 
part of 5th report. 

Vocational rehabilitation: 

Amendment to point 29-_- 

Agenda placing resolution 


Final record vote in International Labor Conference, 1955 


United States delegation vote Entire conference vote 


For Against | Abstaining | For | Against| Abstaining 


| 
Financial ; ions: | | | 
incial and budgetary questions: | 
Hungary’s right to vote... ------ | G. E. W_-|-.--. st. 9% ° 
China’s right to vote........__- Pa. eee de aeetinas hz 138 | 60 
f Resolution, budget adoption... pe e5 . |- ee 184 | : 
Improvement of labor and indus- | G, W-----|--..---.----| -< onde 133 0} 
trial safety. 
Migrant workers ot 4 ae we =a ae 2% 
25 | 112 


299 


Sreach of contract (sanctions) _.-.- - y DG je a ; 1 
Selection committee cane Jee 43 


i ee : hid Seda 49 | 
Vocational rehabilitation of dis- | . WwW ex aoe peared 0 
a0jieCd 
Vocational agricultural training ----| 
ellare f wilities oe 5 
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FEBRUARY 29, 1956. 
FAO CONSULTATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SuRPLUS DISPOSAL 
LIST OF MEMBER COUNTRIES, OBSERVER COUNTRIES AND OBSERVER ORGANIZATIONS 


Member countries 
Argentina Greece hilippines 
Australia India Spain 
Canada Iraq Sweden 
Ceylon Israel Turkey 
Costa Rica Italy United Kingdom 
Cuba Jordan United States 
Denmark The Netherlands Uruguay 
Egypt New Zealand 
France -akistan 


Observer countries 


Guatemala Peru 
Belgium Honduras Portugual 
Bolivia Indonesia Saudi-Arabia 
Brazil Iran Switzerland 
Burma Ireland Syria 

Chile Japan Thailand 
Colombia Korea Tunisia 
Dominican Republic Laos Union of South Africa 
Ecuador Libya Vietnam 

El Salvador Mexico Yugoslavia 
Finland Norway 

Germany Panama 


Austria 


Olbserver organizations 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
International Monetary Fund 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
Organization of American States 

United Nations 


AGRICULTURAL NEEDS AND FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


Oral statement of James G. Patton, president, National Farmers Union, before 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, November 14, 1955. [Submitted for the record 
by Alex Dickie, president, Texas Farmers Union] 


Sliding scale economic policies as applied are endangering the peace and driv- 
ing down farm family incomes. Unwarranted sliding scale cuts in United States 
economic assistance to other democratic nations have dangerously slowed down 
free world economic development and reduced United States farm exports. 
Domination of foreign and domestic economic policy by sliding scale advocates 
is turning control of economic affairs over to domestic monopolies and inter- 
national cartels. Domestic prices of farm-produced commodities have been 
driven down. Efforts to bring about establishment of negotiated agencies of 
economic development and trade expansion, with exception of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and the International Wheat and Sugar Agreements have 
been rebuffed by the administration. As a result poverty-stricken people out- 
side the Iron Curtain have received less rather than more encouragement to 
promote democratic free enterprise. Less rather than more has been done to 
eliminate poverty as a fertile seedbed for expanding Soviet imperialism. More- 
over, falling United States farm exports caused by sliding scale foreign economic 
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policy have been coupled with sliding scale domestic farm income-protection poli- 
cies to drive down farm family income in 1955 by more than one-fourth since 1952. 

National Farmers Union urges the complete reversal of these defective sliding 
scale policies in foreign and domestic economic policy. There was no good reason 
why this Nation needed to have the recession of 1954. There is no good reason 
why the farmers of this country should now be experiencing a continued fall 
in income and purchasing power. There is no good reason why bicycle and watch 
tariffs should have been raised. There is no good reason why the permanent 
peace of the world should be endangered by the continued refusal of the United 
States Government to participate fully in programs of cooperative international 
free world economic growth and price stabilization. 

To reverse the current adverse trends in foreign economic policy, National 
Farmers Union proposes the following actions: 

1. Participation of the United States in establishment of a free world economic 
development agency of the type proposed as the United Nations Special Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED). What is needed is a vast expansion of 
the type of work done by the Export-Import Bank, World Bank, and the world 
monetary fund, with greater emphasis on economic growth and less upon short- 
term repayment ability. 

2. United States appropriations of economic and technical assistance to other 
democratic nations and for cultural exchange, such as the Fulbright program, 
should be greatly expanded with as much as feasible of such aid extended 
through the instrumentalities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
such as Food and Agriculture Organization. 

3. Expand the authorizations of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
encourage the executive branch to use them more fully. 

4, Enactment of customs simplification law. 

5. Establishment of a trade adjustments aid program to alleviate hardship of 
United States workers, industries, farmers, and communities injured by tariff 
and import restriction reductions, including income protection for family farm 
volume by means of production payments primarily, at 100 percent of parity for 
producers of farm commodities that compete with imports. 

6. Renewal and improvement of International Wheat and Sugar Agreements 
and negotiation of other such agreements for all commodities that enter impor- 
tantly into international trade. 

7. Negotiation and establishment of an international food and raw materials 
reserve or World Food Bank. 

We are convinced that if existing sliding scale foreign economic policy were 
reversed to move in the directions indicated this would in itself further the 
prospects of peace as well as increase the demand for United States farm prod- 
ucts. We are convinced that such foreign economic policies are a basic part of 
an intelligent and desirable full parity family-farm income-protection program 
that should also include: 


I. Fair trade for farmers 
A. Enactment of mandatory farm income protection for family farm 
production of all commodities at 100 percent of a fair parity, 
using production payments in workable combinations with price- 
supporting purchase agreements loans and purchases. 
B. Revitalize and expand Federal crop-insurance program, 
II. Expanding human use and demand for farm commodities 
A. Expanding full employment economy. 
B. National food allotment or stamp plan. 
C. Expand school-lunch program to all schools. 
D. Federal financing of 2 half pints of milk per school child per day. 
EK. Credit program to encourage improvement of terminal markets for 
perishable farm commodities. 
F’. Better terminal market inspection of perishables, 
G. Provide more nearly adequate nutrition standards for public insti- 
tutions. 
III. Keeping supply marketed in balance with augmented demand 
A. Establish conservation acreage reserve. 
B. Revise and extend marketing quotas. 
C. Marketing agreements and orders. 
IV. Establishment of a yardstick family farm loan agency 
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FULL Parity FAMILY Farm INCOME PROTECTION PRroGRAM—A UNITED Srargg 
F'aRM, Foop, AND FIBER Poticy THat MAKEs INTERNATIONAL Goop SENSE 


Statement of James G. Patton, president, National Farmers Union, before Sub. 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report, November 14,1955. [Submitted for the record by Alex 
Dickie, President, Texas Farmers Union] 


The existing sliding scale farm price support philosophy and law of the 
Federal Government seriously interfers with the conduct of an intelligent and 
desirable foreign economic policy. Moreover, the existing foreign economic policy 
of our Nation is neither as intelligent nor as effective as it. ought to be and 
could be if less official solicitude were spent to preserve vast monopolist inter. 
national cartels and more concern were exercised for the coordinated economic 
development of democratic nations in the interests of all their citizens. 


Farmers have direct interest in foreign economic policy 


National Farmers Union is a member of the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers an organization made up of national farm organizations of 
many countries of the free world. As president of National Farmers Union of 
the United States, I am vice president and a member of the executive committee 
of that organization. IFAP, for all of its 10 years, has taken an active interest 
in improved farm life and increased consumer purchasing power throughout 
the free world in an expanding free economy. 

For many years, also, as president of National Farmers Union, I was a mem- 
ber of the public advisory boards of Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Mutual Security Administration, and Foreign Operations Administration. Na- 
tional Farmers Union members have served as members of United States dele- 
gations to all of the early meetings leading up to the establishment of Food and 
Agriculture Organization and of the United Nations and many of their sub- 
sequent meetings. 

As a result of this intimate participation in these programs we in National 
Farmers Union have gained and maintained an active and informed interest 
in all phases of United States foreign economic policy, trade policies as well as 
programs of technical assistance and economic development. State and national 


officials and staff members of Farmers Union have played active roles in the 
development and conduct of our Nation’s foreign trade policies and programs 
of technical assistance and foreign economic development. 

Our participation in these affairs has been grounded upon the direct and 
manifest interest in them on the part of Farmers Union members and farmers 
generally, both as citizens and as farmers. 


Farmers’ interest in foreign affairs 


Farmers’ basic interest in foreign affairs, economic and political, is grounded 
upon their deep-seated desire for peace. Farmers are convinced that a_ per- 
manent peace will be easier of attainment in a world where living standards 
are rising, where economic growth rather than stagnation gives a basis for hope 
to replace the feeling of hopelessness generated by generations of chronic poverty. 

Farmers everywhere including American farmers, also, deeply feel the Biblical 
injunction to love thy neighbor. American farmers want farmers all over the 
world and people generally to enjoy and be able to earn a better life and better 
living. 

Moreover, American farmers know that they themselves can earn better livings 
if people in other nations can earn the purchasing power required to buy the 
commodities we produce. And it is good sense for us to buy from other nations 
the things they can produce to a better advantage than we can. Farmers i 
America are benefited by economic growth in other democratic nations as well as 
in our own. 

For those reasons, National Farmers Union has strongly supported all United 
States efforts to promote, encourage, facilitate, and assist economic development 
and growth in the democratic nations of the world. 


Need a democratic world economic union 


We have said that we are convineed that these aims could best be obtained by 
the early establishment of a democratie world economic union, composed of na- 
tions that would subscribe to the kinds of democratic rights and privileges set 
forth in the United States Constitution and Bill of Rights. Such an economic 
union of democratic nations, we feel, could develop and operate the economic 
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development and trade promotion programs that would contribute most to a 
rapid integration and growth of free world economies. 

Until such time as a democratic world economic union can be established and 
put into operation, we are convinced that the policies of the United States, oper- 
ating through foreign economic agencies and the United Nations and the special- 
ed agencies, such as Food and Agriculture Organization, should be adapted to 
coincide as nearly as possible with the kind of economic program for the free 
world as would be adopted by its representative governing body if such an 
economie union were in existence. 

We feel that the largest possible proportion of our foreign economic programs 
should be implemented through agencies of the United Nations. Further, we are 
convineed that those parts of these programs that cannot under current conditions 
be best administered through the U. N. should be carried out as fully as possible 
through the voluntary private foreign relief organizations such as CARE, regis- 
tered for that purpose with Foreign Operations Administration. This has two 
advantages, we feel. First, it helps overcome the appearance, as well as the 
actuality, of economic imperialism. Second, we are convinced that we can be 
more fully assured that the people in other nations who need our economic help 
most will be more likely to receive it if such programs are administered through 
private relief organizations than by government-to-government procedures. 


Why communism will fail 


We should like to invite the attention of the committee members to an article in 
the February 1955 issue of Harpers magazine entitled “Why Communism May 
Fail.” The essence of the article is that the Soviet system is most likely to break 
up because it refuses to recognize the facts of life about family farming. This 
fact provides a great challenge to America, both domestically and in our foreign 
economic programs. To quote the author of the article, “Perhaps the most 
dangerous enemy of communism is the stoic, passive peasant in Eastern Germany, 
Poland, the Soviet Union itself, China, and northern Vietnam * * *. The passive 
figure of the peasant, trapped in totalitarianism, is joined as a potential mortal 
enemy of communism by the farmers of the free world—notably in the under- 
developed areas and perhaps most notably, at the moment, by the awakening of 
the Indian peasant.” 


United States should place emphasis on agricultural land reform 


This challenge has been the basis of the deep interest and strong efforts of 
National Farmers Union to insist that a central part of United States foreign 
economie programs should be to promote agricultural land reform in all its 
phases—secure land tenure, adequate farm protection income programs, develop- 
ment of farmers’ purchasing, marketing and service cooperatives, adequate family 
farm credit facilities, organization and growth of free farm organizations, and 
the like. 

The desire of the agricultural producers of the world to become substantial 
family farmers with secure tenure and decent incomes can be a strong moving 
force for expansion of democracy and the basis for a secure peace. 

We feel that agricultural land reform has never been given the important 
place it deserves in our foreign policy. Further, we feel that emphasis upon it 
has been reduced markedly in the last 3 years. We look on this lessening of 
emphasis upon agricultural land reform as an adverse and dangerous development 
in United States foreign economic policy. 

We urge your committee to make a special study of this matter to determine 
the extent to which adequate emphasis is being given to the promising avenues 
of approach to this problem of giving farmers a strong stake in their land and 
their national survival. 

If time permitted, we would cite in detail the examples where successful, 
United States assisted agricultural land reforms haye had most desirable results, 
to mention a few: South Korea, Japan, Iran, the Philippines. We think that 
subsequent events have proved the tragic blunder that the United States made 
in failing to follow a similar policy in Egypt. 

We were deeply concerned that world reaction to the firing of the United 
States agricultural attaché to Japan, who was so vitally associated with the 
MacArthur land reform in Japan would be interpreted as a turning away by our 
Government from agricultural land reform. Subsequent occurrences have not 
fully removed the danger. 
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Which way? 


In exercise of its economie world leadership, the United States can take either 
of two routes : the road to scarcity or the road to abundance. 

Faced with the problems of tariffs, low productivity, dollar shortages, embar. 
goes, and other problems restricting sale of United States farm products jn 
other countries, the United States can take the road of abundance or the road 
of searcity. 

There are two kinds of scarcity roads: 

1. Economic isolation or go it alone; and 

2. Exclusive reliance upon cartel-dominated free trade. 


The go-it-alone road to scarcity and chaos 


The United States can go it alone. American markets for American goods, 
Hold out competing imports; give up foreign markets for United States pro. 
duction. 

The United States farmer would have to shift 50 million acres now producing 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn, soybeans, apples, and other commodities into 
production of something else that could be sold in the United States. 

A large segment of United States industrial production would have to shut 
down, lay off workers, reduce consumer demand in the United States for farm 
commodities for lack of raw materials and lack of foreign markets. 

United States farmers’ cost of production and consumers’ cost of living would 
rise, owing to our not being able to buy imported goods. 

The entire free world, including United States, production and living stand- 
ards would be reduced. “Stomach communism” in many areas of the world would 
lw promoted, A “Fortress America” would become inevitable. 

‘f we want this, if we want to go it alone, it can be done with preclusive pro- 
tective embargoes and tariffs against imports; expansion of “Buy American” 
policies ; refusal to support United States and FAO; and stopping United States 
economic aid to nations of the free world. 

The cartel-dominated road to scarcity and chaos 

The other road to scarcity is to rely exclusively upon cartel-dominated, so-called 
free international trade. 

We can do this by repealing our tariffs, abolishing our embargoes against com- 
peting imports, such as sugar, wool, feed grains, barley, and dairy products; 
stopping United States economic aid to other countries; abolishing the United 
States Export-Import Bank, the International Wheat Agreement, pulling out of 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund, refuse to implement reciprocal 
trade agreement, repeal section 22, and the escape clause. 

International trade would then be dominated by international private cartels— 
huge international trade monopolies. Only the farmers and other raw material 
producers of the world would fully enjoy the fruits of competition. 

Foreign countries could not be expected to greatly reduce their government 
restrictions on trade and currency exchanges. United States producers would 
be set free in an administered-price market dominated by foreign government 
regulation and international private cartels. Selling prices received by United 
States producers would be uncertain and artificially low. Buying prices paid by 
United States consumers would be uncertain and artificially high. 

The world price of farm commodities and other raw materials, such as tin, 
rubber, and iron ore, would fluctuate greatly from month to month and year to 
year. This would discourage productive investments and retard free world eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Neither of these scarcity roads is the right road. 
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Road to abundance and peace 


The road to abundance is through negotiated international regulation of ex- 
panded international exchange of materials—greater international economic ¢0- 
operation and coordination, preferably through international agreements and 
agencies comprised of many nations. 

These include negotiation and establishment of (1) a World Economic Develop- 
ment Agency; (2) additional international commodity agreements such as the 
International Wheat Agreement for each and every raw material that enters im- 
portantly into international trade; (3) renewal of reciprocal trade agreement; 
(4) ratification of an international trade agency truly consistent with these 
principles; and (5) the proposed international food and raw materials reserve. 
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If these things are done, this would— 

(a) Encourage investments; 

(b) Stabilize markets; 

(c) Promote increased production in all countries; 

(d) Reduce, and ultimately eliminate, famines, chronic undernutrition, 
low living standards; and 

(€) Make possible the use of abundant food supplies to aid in establish- 
ment in the lesser developed area of the world a system of public school for 
every child. 

Serious gaps now exist in present United States laws and international agree- 
ments. 

There is no provision for international handling of interrelated financial and 
commodity market problems. 

Thus, the United States with 7 percent of world’s people, 30 percent of world’s 
resources, but 74 percent of world’s manufacturing output is using up resources 
very rapidly and does not have a stabilized source of supply. 

While raw materials producing nations are still subject to wild ups and downs 
in world raw materials markets and monetary exchanges. 

It is our considered and mature opinion that these gaps must be closed. We 
are convinced they can be closed to the great benefit both of the United States 
and all the other democratic free nations of the world. We are also convinced 
that this is the only type of foreign economy that is consistent with an expanding 
full employment domestic economy, with the attainment of the needs and aspira- 
tions of United States family farmers, and most conducive to national security. 


Sliding scale farm program a handicap 

The sliding scale farm price and income policy now being operated by the Fed- 
eral Government is a detriment and a handicap to an intelligent and effective for- 
eign economic policy. Exclusive reliance for farm income protection on market 
price propping not only serves as an artificial suction to draw in unneeded imports 
and thus invites and requires the imposition of tariffs and import quotas. The 
exclusive use of market price proping of sliding scale farm price supports may 
also build up in Government ownership a stock of commodities beyond the need 
for an adequate national safety reserve. When this happens and such stocks are 
put into a special setaside as has been done, for special foreign disposition of the 
dumping variety instead of being insulated as should have been done, these stocks 
become a burden on and threat to trade and economic development all over the 
free world. 

We are convinced that our domestic farm income-protection program can and 
should be made fully consistent with the internationally planned abundance type 
of foreign economic policy. 

The full parity family farm income protection program, the adoption of which 
is urged by National Farmers Union, is of this nature. 


FULL PARITY FAMILY FARM INCOME PROTECTION PROGRAM 


The following is a brief outline of the major phase of the full parity family 
farm income protection program that we feel is fully consistent with a desirable 
foreign ecoonmic policy. 


I. Fair trade for farmers: 

A. Enactment of mandatory income protection for family farm produc- 
tion of all farm commodities at 100 percent of a fair parity, using 
production payment as well as loans, purchase agreements, and 
purchases as methods of support. 

B. Revitalize and expand Federal crop insurance program. 

II. Expanding human use and demand for farm commodities : 

A. Domestic consumption expansion. 

B. Expanded exports. 

III. Keeping supply marketing in balance with augmented demand: 

A. Establish conservation acreage reserve. 

B. Revise and extend marketing quotas. 

C. Marketing agreements and orders. 

IV. Establishment of a yardstick family farm loan agency. 


Fair trade for farmers 


Almost all family farms today are commercial farms. They must buy a very 
large part ef the machinery, and supplies used for farm operation and for modern 
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family living, about 89 percent, as an average. They sell a very large part of 
what they produce, averaging over 90 percent. The terms they trade on makes 
a big difference in the standard of living the family is able to earn. 

The prices of things that farmers buy, both production and family living items 
are retail prices like the prices all consumers pay. These retail prices, ani 
the wholesale prices behind them, are administered prices—prices set by manu. 
facturers, money-market bankers, railroad companies, and others, on the basis 
of their ability to withhold supply to maintain the set price. Experience has 
shown that these prices paid by farmers and consumers rise fast enough jy 
periods of inflation. However, experience has also shown that the prices paid 
by farmers for things and services they must buy from nonfarmers do not dro» 
very much even in periods of economic stagnation. This is because manufacturers 
and the others protected by tariffs and corporation laws and Government con. 
missions, can hold down production and maintain price partly because of the 
small number of firms in each industry. They can do so profitably because 
overhead fixed costs are a small proportion of total costs thus enabling them ty 
make large cuts in costs as a result of reduced production. 

On the other hand, there are about 3% million farmers selling in competition 
with each other. None of them controls a significantly large enough share of 
the total market to raise prices received by withholding supplies from the mar. 
ket. Nor have they been able successfully to band together voluntarily to do so, 
Moreover, unlike the industrialist, a farmer’s fixed costs are a very high pro- 
portion of total costs. He cannot reduce costs much by curtailing production, 
Operating alone the only out for the individual farmer is to produce more as 
long as he can to raise gross income by increasing volume of sales. In competing 
with each other to do so in the past year by obtaining more land, farmers have 
bid up land values in the face of falling income. The increased supply resulting 
from 3 million farmers each doing this causes a very large drop in prices received 
by farmers. The nature of demand for food and clothing is such that a small 
percentage increase in supply or decrease in demand will cause a six times 
greater percentage drop in prices received by farmers. 

Coupled with these adverse terms of trade for farmers is the tendency for 
improved farm technology to cause farm production to increase faster than 
population and improving diets even if special governmental consumption-ex- 
panding measures are put into effect. 

The net result of farmers’ adverse terms of trade is chronic farm economic 
depression when farmers are not protected from the forces of the so-called free 
market. The indication of recent history is that even in a relatively full- 
employment economy farm family incomes will drop continuously about 5 per- 
cent per year in the absence of fully adequate specific governmental farm income 
protection programs. This drop will continue until such time as farm families 
exhaust a substantial portion of their assets and net worth, until they are living 
in utter poverty and have worn out their capital equipment and exhausted their 
soil and water resources. History as well as current statistical estimates indi- 
cate the bottom of the free market sliding scale is a parity ratio somewhere 
between 50 and 60 percent of parity. 

Experience has shown the only solid protection available to even up farmer 
bargaining power and the only way that farmers can obtain fair terms of trade 
is to make use of programs of the Federal Government— 

To increase demand and markets through direct action programs; 

To establish farm parity income program to protect farm income against 
adverse terms of trade; and 

To enable farmers to keep the volume of marketed farm products in reason- 
able balance with augmented demand. 


Income protection for farmers 


National Farmers Union continues to urge the enactment of laws requiring 
the Government to use production payments and price-support loans, purchase 
agreements and purchases in workable combinations to maintain the returns 
per unit of commodity of the family farm production of all farm-produced com- 
modities at 100 percent of a fair parity. 

Parity.—Parity for any farm commodity should be figured as the return per 
unit of the commodity that would give farm families who produce it an oppor: 
tunity to earn the equivalent income and purchasing power that can be earned 
by people in other occupations in an expanding full-employment economy. 
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Family farm volume protecited.—Individual farm family would be eligible to 
obtain payments and price support protection on their sales only up to the maxi- 
mum size of a family farm. 

Methods of support—Price-supporting Government purchases of commodities 
would be used only where required to relieve temporary seasonal market giuts 
and where either the commodity can be economically stored from year to year 
or where noncommercial outlets are in sight for the commodities purchased. 
Price-supporting purchase agreements and nonrecourse price-support loans 
would be used to even out seasonal patterns in prices, prevent gluts at harvest 
time, and to maintain orderly marketing and market stability. Price-supporting 
Government purchases would also be used where needed to develop and main- 
tain the Nation’s safety reserve, strategic stockpile or ever-normal storehouse 
of food and fiber commodities. But primary reliance for farm income support 
would be placed upon use of compensatory production payments direct to farmers 
to make up the margin by which market prices received by producers of that 
commodity were below the parity level for that commodity. 

Crop and livestock insurance.—Farm commodity income support programs 
protect against unfair economic hazards resulting from their weak bargaining 
power in the market. They do not help at all in case the crop is a failure be- 
cause of drought, flood, insects, or other natural disaster or there are livestock 
losses from natural causes. 

To fill this need, National Farmers Union urged adoption and rapid expansion 
of the Federal crop insurance program. Its provisions should be expanded to 
farm livestock. The fundamental idea of this program is that Americans never 
do sit idly by as their neighbors in another part of the country are subjected 
to great loss and destruction due to natural causes. Billions of dollars of 
relief funds in past years have been expended to overcome the suffering due to 
drought and such after they happened. The idea of crop insurance is that the 
people in the Nation by paying the administrative and experimental costs of 
such a program enable farmers through the annual payment of premiums to 
insure themselves against the income loss due to natural hazards, and thus re- 
duce the future need for special disaster relief expenditures. 


Expanding full-employment economy 

National Farmers Union was one of the original sponsors of the Employment 
Act of 1946. We are convinced the domestic market demand for farm products 
resulting from increasing farm productivity can be maintained only in an ex- 
panding full employment economy. The economic history of the Nation shows 
that over the 45 years, for which statistical data are available, farm family in- 
comes fall in any year when the total national economy grows by less than 10 
percent above the previous year. Except in years when total national economic 
growth is 10 percent or more per year, the terms of trade are against farmers 
for the reasons discussed in the previous section. 

Therefore, National Farmers Union continues to support all policies and pro- 
grams such as: Interest-rate reduction; increased personal income-tax exemp- 
tions, expanded school, hospital, highways, hydroelectric, and irrigation dam 
construction and other public works; higher mimimum wages; more nearly ade- 
quate social security protection for unemployed, disabled and retired citizens ; and 
protection of rights of organization and collective bargaining of those who work 
for employers. 

With a national annual economic growth rate of about 6 percent; industrial 
unemployment would be reduced to a fractional minimum and consumers pur- 
chasing power for farm and other products would be at a maximum consistent 
with a stabilized price level. This would mean that increasing demand for farm 
products would lack only about 1 percent per year in keeping up with increasing 
farm productivity and net farm income would drop only 3 percent per year. 
Recognizing that economic growth as rapid as 10 percent a year might bring 
inflation yet knowing that a slower growth rate means falling farm income, 
National Farmers Union continues to urge adoption of special governmental 
consumption-expanding programs and a fully adequate farm income-protection 
program as well as maintenance of a national economic growth rate of 6 percent 
per year. 

Erpanding domestic consumption and market demand 

Effective advertising and merchandising of farm-produced commodities are 
of some value in expanding domestic markets for farm products. But they 
cannot be relied upon to bring about any very large expansion in the total United 
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States demand for all food and fiber. The Nation’s leading economists are 
agreed that the only way to very greatly increase consumer demand for food 
and fiber is through increased purchasing power of groups of consumers that do 
not now have sufficient buying power to buy the food and clothing they need 
and want. 

Special consumption expanding programs.—The largest untapped market for 
farm products is made up of the unemployed, the dependent widows and children, 
permanently handicapped, and disabled, the aged, and other low-income con- 
sumers. These people with incomes from private and governmental sources of 
less than $1,000 per person per year, simply do not have enough purchasing 
power to maintain all the needs of life and still spend as much for food and 
clothing as they want and need for adequate standards. These people want to 
buy more. They will accept commodities provided through direct Government 
distribution, but they would prefer to be able to buy them at regular stores like 
anybody else. 

To make this possible, and bring about a vast increase in United States con- 
sumption of food commodities, National Farmers Union continues to urge— 

Adoption of a nationwide food-allotment stamp plan ; 

ixpansion to all schools of the national school-lunch program now serving 
less than one-third of the schools ; 

Improvement and expansion of the fluid milk for schoolchildren program 
to provide free at least two half pints of milk per child per day and pay 
local school-district administrative costs ; 

Adoption of improved Federal standards and inspection of perishable 
farm commodities in terminal, as well as shipping, markets with adequate 
Federal financing ; 

Adequate nutrition standards for the Armed Forces and veterans hospitals, 
penal institutions, hospitals, and other public and private nonprofit agencies 
by means of commodity donation or food subsidies ; and 

Adoption of a credit program to encourage modernization and improvement 
of perishable farm-commodity terminal markets. 

Adequately financed, the programs listed on the preceding page would keep 
consumer demand in a full employment economy increasing as rapidly in the next 
few years as farm production. 


Bapanding foreign consumption and market demand for United States farm 
commoditics 


Many United States produced farm commodities, up to 10 percent of total 
production, must in normal vears find a market outside our national boundaries. 
This market can and should be expanded. Additional agricultural attachés and 
improved advertising and merchandising will help some. But just as in the 
ease of the domestic market, the really big increases in market demand for 
United States-produced farm commodities can come only from increased pur- 
chasing power 1n foreign countries, or from United States Government purchases 
designed for foreign shipment. We are convinced that this total can be raised 
from the current annual export sales of about $3 billion to at least $4.5 billion 
by the combined and coordinated use by our Nation of the following: (and we 
will be protecting our farmers at the same time, by intelligent methods, rather 
than restrictive ones, against the ill effects of imports that compete with United 
States farm products). 

Negotiation and establishment of additional international commodity 
agreements for all raw materials that enter importantly into international 
trade, similar to the International Wheat Agreement, which will bring into 
agreement all of the importing nations as well as all of the exporting nations 
for each commodity ; 

Negotiation and establishment of an International Food and Raw Mate- 
rials Reserve or Clearinghouse, to stabilize supplies, relieve famines, and 
stabilize prices of all food and other raw material commodities that enter 
importantly in international trade; 

Expand the authorizations of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act to provide for $1.3 billion per year of donations and sales 
for soft currencies of United States farm commodities instead of the $600 
million per year now authorized and expand the purposes for which donated 
commodities and loans of soft currency may be used to include establish- 
ment and operation of systems of universal free general and vocational 
education in nations of the free world where such do not now exist: 
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Continuation and intelligent expansion of the point 4 program of United 
States aid to economic development of other free nations in a way that will 
increase coordinated economic growth of the nations of the free world: 

Continuation of the reciprocal trade agreements providing for worldwide 
tariff reductions and customs simplification ; 

Inauguration of full parity compensatory production payment methods 
as primary reliance in supporting farmers returns on farm commodities 
some of the supply of which are either imported or exported, as part of a 
nationwide program of trade adjustment aids to United States industries, 
communities, workers, and farmers injured by tariff reductions and elimi- 
nation of import quotas. 


International Food and Raw Materials Reserve 


Probably the most persistent, most disturbing and most perplexing of modern 
economic problems is the human suffering and relative stagnation enforced upon 
producers of raw materials by the extreme ups and downs in the prices of raw 
materials and consequently in their realized and expected incomes. The problem 
is serious in all the more highly developed nations. It is even more seriously 
present and damaging in the lesser developed nations. : 

Wide swings in raw-material prices present prospective investors in raw- 
material development, whether persons, firms, or states, with a very large range 
of variation in expectations as to returns that can be earned by opening up and 
developing an augmented raw material supply. This condition is one of great 
risks where at any moment not only might part of the investment be rendered 
valueless but earnable returns may even fail to cover day-to-day operating costs 
and the entire enterprise will have to be shut down with attendant loss of income 
and human suffering. 

Faced with such great uncertainty in expectations both states and individuals 
are hesitant to open up or expand enterprises that are currently profitable but 
which may at any time dip drastically below the break-even line through no 
fault of the enterprise management itself. The multiplication of this kind of 
situation throughout farming and all other raw materials industries puts a very 
severe damper upon the rate of economic development in these industries. 

This slowing down of the rate of expansion in raw material industries not only 
reduces the supply of such materials to meet human needs and to fuel manu- 
facturing and other secondary industries, it also holds down the purchasing 
power of persons and firms on the raw materials sector and thus cuts down on 
sales, scale of operation, and consequently of income and purchasing power of 
the industrial and service segments of the economy. Consequently, the entire 
economy idles along at a lower rate of production and expansion than should 
or needs to be the case. In the more highly industrialized nations the symp- 
toms are seen in chronically depressed industries like farming and coal mining 
in the United States. Among the lesser industrialized nations, a drop in raw 
material prices can bring an entire nation dangerously close to bankruptcy and 
can directly cause a Widespread drop in personal income and standards of living 
of the entire population. 

It is only natural that the economic segments and nations involved in these 
debilitating circumstances would take evasion and protective action just as an 
intelligent bomber pilot takes evasive action form destructive antiaircraft fire. 

Such protective or evasive action when taken unilaterally by different nations 
help to solve the problems caused by fluctuating raw material prices only at the 
cost of reducing the magnitude of international exchange of commodities and 
thus results in the loss by each and all nations of the advantages of specializa- 
tion. Everybody in all nations has less real income and a lower standard of 
living than they might otherwise be able to attain. 

Through the administrative machinery of an International Food and Raw 
Materials Reserve, the stabilized prices of each different raw material that 
enters impromptly into international trade would be negotiated and agreed 
upon, The Reserve would thereafter stand ready at all times to buy any raw 
material commodity offered it at the agreed upon stabilized price and would 
stand ready to sell such commodities at the agreed upon stabilized price. 

The industry of advanced nations is chewing up basic resources at a tremen- 
dous and rising rate. For example, the United States which has 7 percent of 
the world’s population and 30 percent of the world’s natu ral resources account 
for 70 percent of the world’s manufactured goods. The United States is using 
up its resources base at a very rapid rate and very much faster than the rest of 
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the world. To be secure in our rising living standards and to retain the resource 
base for an expanding economy, we must assure ourselves a stabilized source 
of supply of the raw materials for our manufacturing industry. The same 
situation is true in other industrial nations such as the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and Japan. The thought-provoking details for different commodities 
were thoroughly considered in the Paley report of several years ago. 

Highly industrialized nations could depend entirely upon private industrial 
concerns to make long-term contracts with raw-material producers in other 
lands. And, this should be done. But, it can only be successfully and securely 
accomplished under the protection and encouragement by governments and inter- 
national economic accords. 

These latter conceivably could be done exclusively through bilateral arrange- 
ments between the United States and foreign nations; one nation at a time, one 
eommodity at a time. However, no supplier, private enterprise of state, wants 
to become dependent exclusively on one buyer; nor does any importing nation 
or industrialist want to become dependent upon only one seller. 

Through the International Food and Raw Materials Reserve, exporting na- 
tions can obtain assured long-term stabilized markets and importing nations can 
obtain an assured long-term ample supply at stabilized prices of imports on 
terms that will not injure domestic producers who must sell their commodities 
in competition with imports. 

The International Food and Raw Materials Reserve would operate in coordi- 
nation with the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. Many 
of the national restrictions we now have that hold down greater international 
exchange of commodities is the desire of nations to preserve their monetary 
position in different currencies particularly dollars and pounds sterling. The 
International Food and Raw Materials Reserve would completely eliminate this 
problem by operating in terms of all currencies on the basis of internationally 
agreed upon official exchange rates. 


Permanent peace depends on international institutions that will promote more 
rapid economic growth 

The International Food and Raw Materials resolution has been before Con- 
gress for 3 years. The concepts involved in the resolution have their roots in 
the still-unsolved problems of extreme human need, starvation, economic stag- 
nation, and poverty throughout the world in the midst of surpluses of raw 
materials that cannot be sold at prices that will return an adequate Stable 
income to producers. 

The genesis of the ideas are found in the efforts of National Farmers Union of 
the United States to work out a solution to the farmer’s income problem. 
Recommendations presented nearly 10 years ago to the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers by National Farmers Union representatives were 
fully considered and favorably acted upon by this international private farm 
organization, among whose members are all the national farm organizations of 
the United States. 

The International Food and Raw Materials resolution does not itself establish 
an international agency. The resolution merely calls upon the President to under- 
take negotiations with other nations to that end. Any agreements reached 
would, of course, be subject to review and ratification by the Senate of the United 
States and appropriation of any needed capital and other funds would have to be 
fully considered by both Houses. 

The International Food and Raw Materials Reserve will help solve many of 
eur Nation’s most difficult problems of both domestic and foreign policy. It will 
make a major contribution toward permanent peace by facilitating a more rapid 
rate of economic expansion. Its operation will stabilize world raw material 
markets. It will put abundant production to work. 


The road to abundance—International cooperation and planning 


The proposal for the establishment of an International Raw Materials Reserve 
to cover petroleum, iron ore, tin, rubber, and other raw materials, as well as 
food and fiber, is not new. An International Food Reserve resolution was intro- 
duced in 1953 by Senator Murray and 23 other Senators and by Congressmal 
Metcalf. 

A World Food Board idea was proposed immediately after World War II by 
Lord John Boyd Orr, first Director General of Food and Agriculture Organization. 

An International Commodity Clearancehouse was proposed by Committee of 
Experts of FAO and IFAP, but was never ratified by the governments. 
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In 1954, the International Federation of Agricultural Producers meeting in 
Nairobi, Kenya, made the following policy declaration (the eighth in as many 
years) : 

“Intergovernmentally agreed rules be adopted by the countries concerned re- 
garding principles to be followed in the disposal of surplus stocks in the world 
markets so that they interfere as little as possible with normal production and 
trade, and that effective intergovernmental machinery be established for con- 
sultative purposes. 

“The matter of a world food reserve should be kept under active consideration 
and to that end, the Committee recommends that the Secretariat prepare a study 
indicating the nature of the machinery needed to implement the plan and the 
obstacles that have stood in the way of attainment of this objective and giving 
all possible suggestion as to how such obstacles might be overcome.” 


International commodity agreements 


The International Food and Raw Materials Reserve should be buttressed and 
coupled with additional international commodity agreements similar to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 

At its 1954 meeting, the International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
said in its policy statement: 

“IFAP reaffirms its faith in intergovernmental commodity agreements as 
a means of bringing about greater stability in the prices of major commodities 
moving in world commerce and will assist in creating a better public under- 
standing of the underlying philosophy of such agreements as an important 
means of stabilizing trade.” 

The United States is already embarked upon a small and timid program to 
make use of abundant United States farm production to further the aims of the 
United States foreign policy on a unilateral and bilateral basis through: 

(a) Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480) which provides for sales for soft currencies up to $1.5 billion and 
donations up to $300 million; these authorizations should, of course, be 
expanded. 

(b) Title I, Agricultural Act of 1954 (Public Law 690) provides for 
foreign sale and donation of up to $2% billion set-aside of CCC stocks. 

(c) “Farm product sales” amendment to Mutual Security (Foreign Aid) 
Act provides for sales up to $350 million in this fiscal year. 

(d) Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1954, as amended in 1954, au- 
thorizes CCC to sell stocks at “competitive world prices and pay repackaging 

(e) Section 32, enacted in 1938, allows up to 30 percent of tariff revenues 
to finance foreign sales of United States farm products. 

This program has an excellent aim. The major trouble with it is that which 
has already been revealed by the extreme slowness with which the program was 
put into operation. In actual practice, even this unilateral United States pro- 
gram can be carried out only by international negotiation, seldom bilateral but 
usually requiring consideration for side effect upon third and fourth parties. 
How much better if an international institution were available to operate this 
essentially good program. 


Need for economic growth of democratic nations 


Half the world’s people have just about enough food for minimum subsistence— 
barely enough to prevent starvation—but not enough for health by any decent 
standard. Only one-third of the world population has enough food of the right 
kind to be well nourished. . 

The average life expectancy in India is only 27 compared to United States 
figure of 68. 

In India, 123 of each 1,000 babies born die in their first year. In the United 
States the figure is only 29 per 1,000. In Iraq and Egypt, only 600 of each 
1,000 babies that are born live to be 5 years old. 

To bring the average world textile consumption per person up to only one-half 
the United States average of 38 pounds per year, would require an increase in 
woruld production of cotton and other fibers of almost 90 percent. 

Population increase in the last 15 years has outrun increase in food and fiber 
production in the world as a whole and in many different countries of the 
Germany, and Austria. 

To be safe, nutritionally, over a long period, requires about 1,900 calories a day 
With some protein from animal sources in warmer tripocal climates; and 2,200 
calories a day in cooler areas, such as the United States. In all the world, except 
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a handful of countries in western Europe, North and South America, Australia, 
and New Zealand, the people on the average live at or very near this breakover 
point. Since some people in every country live very well indeed, considerably 
more than half of the population live below safe nutritional levels most of their 
lives. 

The real answer to the problem of unbalance between productive capacity 
and effective demand must be found on the side of demand. People have almost 
unlimited wants—which unfortunately do not always meet with a correspond- 
ing purchasing power—for better food, better housing, better clothing, better edu- 
cational facilities, and for a vast array of various kinds of manufactured goods. 
There could be an ever-expanding circle of the distribution of these things as 
opportunity is increased. 

The underdeveloped countries may be divided into two classes—those which 
have large natural resources but small populations and those which have large 
populations in comparison with their resources of raw materials. The former 
are largely in Africa, the Middle Hast, and Latin America. The latter are largely 
in Asia. 

In the countries of small populations and large resources the problem is mainly 
one of securing outside capital for development, although there is also the 
problem of raising the level of technical skills of the native population. 

It is, however, the problem of economic growth of heavily populated under- 
developed countries with relatively limited natural resources that is most diffi- 
eult of solution. It is in these countries where will be found the vast number 
of underclothed and undernourished people who could, through economic devel- 
opment, earn the means of payment to absorb enormous quantities of food and 
fiber. 

These countries need technical assistance and capital if their standards of 
living and ‘purchasing power are to be substantially raised. It is recognized 
that, in respect to both technical assistance and capital, agricultural development 
will receive important consideration, for agricultural development must go hand 
in hand with industrial development if the necessary expansion in conSumer 
purchasing power is to be achieved. 

So far as technical assistance is concerned, some progress has already been 
made through international and national agencies; but much more needs to be 
done. The problem of capital for development is much more difficult but 
equally important in this class of country. 


United States food to eliminate world illiteracy 

All of the so-called surplus United States food and fiber production would be 
but a drop in the bucket, if the democratic nations should agree to use food to 
finance and make possible the complete elimination of illiteracy by means of 
nationwide systems of free public schools, including vocational education, for 
every child. 

The average per person real income in the United States is upwards of $1,900 
per year. This level is approached only by such countries as Switzerland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Sweden. Real income per person in 
England is half that of the United States; French per person income two-thirds 
that of England; and Italian is only two-thirds of French. 


United: States .wisiensad kieok $1, 900 | France $625 
Ingland 900) dtAliiisode ace seme ed 450 


In most of the rest of the world, income and standards of living are very low, 
averaging $125 per person per year in South and Central America, $75 per person 
in Africa and Middle East, and $40 per person per year im Asiatie countries. 

The United States has 7 percent of the world’s people, and 50 percent of the 
world’s income. The United States produces one-half of the worlds’ radios, 
three-fourths of its telephones, four-fifths of its automobiles, one-half of the 
world’s power. In all, the United States produces each year 70 percent of the 
world’s manufactured products. 
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Similar figures for the continents of the world are: 


Continent World’s people | World’s income 
| ~— - — —_ 
‘ 
Percent ol 
BERT, GUS ie86. cL OL a a 8.8 | 
South America . 4.5 
’ 53.9 
16.6 | 
8.1 


Percent 








Why United States must act 


If history teaches anything it is that situations of this kind cannot long endure. 
History has a way of removing barriers and evening off such extremes of 
economic opportunity. Usually this is brought about when the barbarians storm 
the walls of ancient Rome and burn and sack the city. This pulls down every- 
body to the lowest level. 

It behooves the United States and other industrialized nations to see that the 
evening up comes about by expanding economic opportunities in other nations, 
not through forced reduction of standards in nations with higher incomes. 

About a third of the world’s people live in the United States, Western Europe, 
and other democratic nations that are relatively well developed and have fairly 
high incomes and living standards; another third live in countries behind the 
so-called Iron Curtain dominated by Soviet Russia and its police-state system of 
control. 

The remaining third of the world’s people—about 900 million of them—live 
in nations that have not yet made up their minds about democracy. These are 
the people of South and Central America, southeast Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East. Here “stomach communism” holds out a glittering lure with its false 
promises of enough to eat. 

These nations have not attained the economic development and higher living 
standards easily possible with modern technology and organization. Extreme 
poverty is the rule. 

The United States must intensify its efforts to assist in the development of a 
coordinated program of aid te relieve hunger and suffering, and to promote 
expansion and strengthening of the national economics of the democratic nations 
in ways that will not destroy the principle of self-determination of peoples. The 
United States should help these nations to develop economic conditions that 
will: 

(a) Create an international community of economic effort for common 
purposes, avoiding the extremes of either forcing unwanted policies on others 
as a condition of our help, or of undertaking action ourselves in the absence 
of appropriate efforts in the countries that participate; 

(6b) Promote material well-being and allow employment, production, trade, 
and investment in ways that will enrich human life and eliminate economic 
weaknesses that threaten political stability and inevitable totalitarian 
imperialism ; 

(c) Afford all democratic nations increasing opportunities for economic 
growth and improving standards of living in ways which will operate so 
that economic gains are distributed equitably within countries; and 

(d) Attract peoples and governments toward the democratic system of 
political freedom. 

To attain these objectives we support continued international economic nego- 
tiation; increased United States contributions to the specialized agencies such 
as the Food and Agriculture Organization, and expansion of United States 
foreign economic assistance and of the program by which our advanced tech- 
nological knowledge is made available to other nations to assist them to increase 
the efficiency of production and marketing and to improve their agricultural 
land-tenure systems, eliminate colonialism, and reform their economic and social 
structures, 

The operations of an International Food and Raw Materials Reserve would 
generate the purchasing power and stabilize international markets in a manner 
that would greatly facilitate more rapid economic development in the free world. 

An International Food and Raw Materials Reserve would greatly strengthen 
the operations of our point 4 laws. 
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The Mutual Security Authorization and Appropriation Acts provide a small 
amount of United States funds (about $1.5 billion) for loans and grants to other 
nations to facilitate economic development and expansion and a limited amount 
of funds (about $200 million) to send United States experts to foreign countries 
to provide technical assistance or know-how. 

The United States appropriations to FAO and other specialized U. N. agencies 
and limited United States contribution to expanded technical assistance program 
of the U. N. should, of course, be renewed. 

With an operating Food and Raw Materials Reserve, these funds would go 
a lot further because first they would be augmented by the loans available from 
sale of buffer stocks. The stabilized international markets would greatly reduce 
the risks of price fluctuations and thus raise expectations sufficiently to really 
speed up investment in resource development. 

The appropriation for this work has been greatly reduced since 1952. Civilian 
programs have been submerged and intermingled with large military-aid pro- 
grams. 

Emphasis has been centered on engineering and production techniques and 
largely shifted away from institutional reform, except that in 1954 the program 
to help develop labor unions in other countries was reactivated in the summer 
of 1954 after having been allowed to lapse for a year. 

Attention to organization and development of farmers cooperatives and farm- 
credit agencies has been continued but at a reduced scope. Work on land tenure 
improvement and setting up free private farm organizations has largely been 
curtailed or eliminated. 

Our Nation must recapture leadership in this vital field. We need to enlist 
the cooperation of other economically strong nations, preferably under auspices 
of international organizations. 

The proposed International Food and Raw Materials Reserve is a necessary 
supplement to the technical-assistance programs of the United Nations, the World 
Bank and other specialized agencies. 


Other measures 


In addition to restoring a larger scope to our point 4 programs and establishing 
an International Food and Raw Materials Reserve or World Food Bank, National 
Farmers Union urges: 

Renewal of the International Wheat Agreement and negotiation of an im- 
proved International Sugar Agreement and additional International Commodity 
Agreements for all commodities that enter importantly into international trade. 
Such agreements should include net-importing as well as net-exporting nations 
and the pricing arrangements should be based upon an international parity or 
general price index. 

Expansion and renewal of Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, to increase scope of program and expand authorization to include estab- 
lishment of systems of universal free education in nations that do not have them. 

Make greater use of the authorities provided in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 


Enact a customs simplification law 


And enact legislation to establish a program of trade-adjustment aids to United 
States industries, workers, communities and farmers injured by reductions in 
tariffs and import restrictions. This can be accomplished with respect to farmers 
by legislation to provide 100 percent of parity income protection primarily by 
means of production payments. Such action would entail expansion of this 
type program to include milk and its products and other farm commodities pro- 
vided in United States and sold in competition with imports as well as wool and 
sugar for which partially adequate payment programs are in operation. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO), AIR FORCE 
INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION 


1 October 1953 
Department of the Air Force 


Arr Force PAMPHLET DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
No. 55-1-1 WASHINGTON, 1 October 1953 


FOREWORD 


AFP 55-—1-1 is published for the information and guidance of personnel inter- 
ested in the history and objectives of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO). 


By OrpeER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL : N. F. TWINING 
K. E. THIEBAUD Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION : 
C (minuse subordinate commands) 


INTERNATIONAL Ctvin AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAOQ)— 
AIR Force INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION 


1. Purpose and Scope 


This Pamphlet provides Air Force personnel with the history of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (ICAQ), its activities of interest to the 
nilitary through United States-Air Force participation, benefits accruing to the 
military through its participation, and enunciates Air Force responsibility in 
ICAO activities. The Department of Defense Policy Book (entitled “Certain 
Policies of the Department of Defense Relating to Civil Aviation”) provides the 
overall policy guidance for Air Force participation in ICAO. The pamphlet 
applies to all major air commands. 


2. History 


During the latter part of World War II, the United States Government, an- 
ticipating a large scale expansion of international air transport following the 
end of hostilities, determined that there was a need for an international conven- 
tion to deal with certain aspects of civil aviation as they were related to inter- 
national air transport operation. In 1944 the United States took the initiative 
hy calling an international conference on civil aviation (Chicago Conference). 
As a result of this conference, the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization (PICAO) was established to function until the permanent body 
(the International Civil Aviation Organization) could be brought into being. 
PICAO began its work, with headquarters in Montreal, Canada, in August 1945. 
ICAO was established 4 April 1947 when 26 nations ratified the convention. 
It then became affiliated with the United Nations as a specialized international 
body dealing with aviation matters. ICAO has a membership of 59 nations, 
including most countries outside the Iron Curtain areas, which operate civil 
air transpert or provide aviation facilities. 


3. Purpose, Aims, and Objectives 


The aims and objectives of ICAO as set forth in the convention, are to develop 
the prineiples and techniques of international air navigation and to foster the 
planning and development of international air transport to: 

a. Insure the safe and orderly growth of international civil aviation through- 
out the world. 

b. Encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation for peaceful purposes. 

ec. Encourage the development of airways, airports, and air navigation facili- 
ties for international civil aviation. 

d. Meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe, regular, efficient, and 
economical air transport. 
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e. Insure that the rights of contracting states are fully respected, and that 
every contracting state has a fair opportunity to operate international airlines, 

f. Avoid discrimination against any contracting state. 

g. Promote safety of flight in international air navigation. 


h. Promote generally the development of all aspects of international civil 
aeronautics. 


4. How the Objectives Are Attained 


a. Each contracting state is obligated to collaborate in securing the highest 
practicable degree of uniformity in regulations, standards, procedures, and 
organization in relation to aircraft, personnel, airways, and auxiliary services 
in all matters in which such uniformity will facilitate and improve air naviga- 
tion (article 37 of the Convention). 

b. During the fall of 1945, the Interim Council established ten regional areas 
(later reduced to eight). The present regional areas are: North Atlantic, 
Kuropean-Mediterranean, Caribbean, Middle East, South American-South At- 
lantic, Southeast Asia, Pacific, and African-Indian Ocean. A series of regional 
air navigation meetings was inaugurated to determine what air navigation 
facilities were available and what were needed, and to decide on regional oper- 
ating procedures for both air and ground crews. 


3d. Organization and Functions 


ICAO has two governing bodies, the Assembly (composed of all member states 
of the Organization) and the Council (a body of representatives from 21 member 
nations which are elected by the Assembly). The Assembly (the “legislative” 
body of ICAO) meets once a year, while the Council (the “executive” arm of 
ICAO) meets in fairly continuous session at ICAO Headquarters in Montreal, 
Canada. As set forth in the Convention, the Council provides for: the estab- 
lishment of subsidiary working groups, including an Air Navigation Commis- 
sion, an Air Transport Committee, a Committee on Joint Support of Air Naviga- 
tion Services, a Finance Committee, and a Legal Committee. The Council, with 
the assistance of the Secretariat, supervises the work of its principal com- 
mittees, reviews their findings, and upon approval, notifies each contracting 
state of Council decisions. The Council also makes an annual report to the 
Assembly on all aspects of the Organization's work. 

a. The Air Navigation Commission is responsible for recommending to the 
Council, action which should be taken with respect to technical and operational 
air navigation matters. The procedure of convening divisional meetings at 
three-year intervals is in the process of berg changed. Subjects previously 
handled in individual technical meetings are being consolidated and discussed 
at “Air Navigation Conferences.” This will result in a smaller number of 
technical meetings. 

b. The Air Transport Committee, primarily concerned with economic matters, 
has directed considerable effort toward the development of a multilateral agree- 
ment on the exchange of commercial rights in international air transport, as 
well as international airmail, compilation of statistics, filing and publication 
of contracts and agreements, user charges and facilitation of international air 
transport. In regard to facilitation of international air transport, national laws 
covering customs, public health, immigration and monetary regulations are so 
involved that in many cases extreme difficulties are imposed on air operations 
crossing national boundaries. Therefore, a Division of Facilitation of Inter- 
national Air Transport was established under the Air Transport Committee to 
investigate the extent of governmental requirements and to find methods of re 
ducing them. 

ec. The Committee on Joint Support of Air Navigation Services is responsible 
for studying joint support requests in order to make pertinent recommendations 
concerning the practicability and desirability of arranging for financial and tech- 
nical assistance. In developing worldwide route patterns, difficulty frequently 
is experienced in providing proper facilities for air navigation and air transport 
services. International flying is conducted over the ocean areas or regions of 
the world that are sparsely populated or of indefinite sovereignty. In many in- 
stances, international air routes cross the territories of nations that financially 
are unable to support the facilities required for the safety and regularity of 
international operations. In such cases, ICAO may arrange for the provision 
of the necessary facilities on a joint support basis, that is, those nations whose 
airlines make use of the facilities may be asked to supply the financial support 
or technical assistance by which such facilities can be operated. 
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d. The Legal Committee makes recommendations concerning international legal 
matters. Liability of the air carrier to passengers, damages caused by aircraft 
to persons and property on the surface, the legal status of the aircraft com- 
mander, assistance in salvage of aircraft, aerial collisions, and aviation insur- 
ance are subjects that fall under the consideration of the Legal Committee. 


6. United States Participation 


a. Since the inception of the organization, the United States has occupied a 
leading position in the functions of ICAO. Because of technical experience and 
knowledge of the problems involved in international air transport, the United 
States has made a great contribution to the success of ICAO by incorporating its 
policies and practices into the standards and procedures adopted by ICAO. 

b. United States participation in ICAO is effected primarily through the me- 
dium of the Air Coordinating Committee (ACC). This Committee is comprised 
of representatives of governmental agencies having a substantial interest in 
aviation. The United States position on ICAO matters is developed in the ACC 
through collaboration with the various governmental and civil agencies. In 
addition to preparing United States positions to be taken at difference ICAO 
sponsored conferences and meetings, the ACC also serves as the medium through 
which instructions to the United States representatives on the Council and com- 
mittees of ICAO are coordinated and recommended to the Department of State 
for transmission to ICAO. 


7. ICAO Activities of Interest to the Military 


ICAO is concerned with the development of international civil aviation in its 
broadest aspects (political, legal, economic, and technical)—a subject of vital 
strategic concern to the military. The technical area, for example, deals with 
the development of uniform standards, practics, and procedures welating to: air- 
worthiness of aircraft, aeronautical maps and charts, accident investigation, air 
routes and ground aides, air traffic services, aeronautical information services, 
communications and radio aids, dimensional practices, meteorology, operations 
(flight), personnel licensing and training, rules of the air, registration of nation- 
ality marks, and search and rescue. In addition, the Organization, through its 
eight regional areas covering most of the world, convenes meetings of interested 
states and prepares plans for air navigation facilities and services required in 
each area to serve international civil aviation. On the basis of these plans, the 
Council makes recommendations to the appropriate states. 


8. Coincidence of United States Civil.and Military Interests 

Since ICAO is a civil organization and the Convention specifically provides 
that it “shall be applicable only to civil aircraft,” the question naturally arises, 
of what concern to the military are the activities of the organization? Why 
should the military expend any of its resources in participation in the activities 
of ICAO? The answers to these questions are to be found in certain basic ele- 
ments of United States foreign policies and political objectives. Among these 
are: 

a. The United States is not a military state; its fundamental nature, concept, 
and organization are civil in nature. 

b. The ability successfully to carry out our war aims rests, among other things, 
upon the strength and availability of the civil resources of the United States. 

ec. From the standpoint of military security, civil and military components 
are mutually complementary and interdependent. This is particularly true in 
the field of civil aviation where the immediate military ability of the world’s 
civil air fleets may be of inestimable value to our logistic efforts during the early 
and decisive stage of the conflict. On this premise, we find the correct basis 
for military interest in ICAO. 

(1) The basie aviation organization of the United States is civil. This in- 
cludes airports, radio aids to navigation, communications, traffic control, and 
other allied services. These are all used by the military without prejudicing 
their civil character. The relationship extends even further—the basic rules 
of the air (Civil Air Regulations, part 60) form the basis for the military rules 
of the air and are complied with by military aircraft. The same meteorological 
reports and information serve both civil and military. Aeronautical charts 
for both have the same bases and in many respects, the identical charts will serve 
the needs of both. This coincidence of interest is best exemplified in the Report 
of SC-31 of the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics which has been 
widely and officially accepted. The civil and military interests in air traffic 
control and navigation should be served by a common system. 
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(2) In addition to the areas of direct technical and operational interest, the 
jnilitary potential relies somewhat less directly upon the general technical and 
economic potential of the civil air industry. The same manufacturers of aircraft 
‘components and equipment serve both. Every civil aircraft is in fact a “reserve” 
military plane or can do a job which otherwise would require the use of a military 
aircraft. Every civil pilot is a potential military pilot or can free a military pilot 
to perform his military function. It can be said truthfully that every act to 
strengthen the civil air industry, to improve its techniques, or to make it more 
efficient, represents a direct contribution to the miltary potential. 

(3) The military interest in civil air matters does not cease at the shores 
of the United States. Every area of the world represents an actual or potential 
theater of combat, zone of communications, or staging area. The provision of 
suitable aerodromes, air routes and approach aids, and auxiliary services, espe- 
cially in friendly or neutral areas, is of direct benefit to the United States 
military. 


9. ICAO Activities of Direct Benefit to the Military 


a. The major activity of ICAO has been to develop international standards, 
practices, and procedures. To this end, approximately 50 meetings of expert 
and specialized divisions have been held since the Chicago Conference in 1944. 
The results of these meetings have been reviewed by the Air Navigation Com- 
mission and the Council to the extent that annexes have been adopted on per- 
sonnel licensing, rules of the air, meteorological codes, aeronautical charts, 
dimensional units to be used in air-ground communications operations of air- 
craft, scheduled international air services, aircraft nationality and registration 
marks, airworthiness of aircraft, facilitation of international air transport, aero- 
nautical communications, air traffic services, search and rescue, aircraft acci- 
‘dent inquiry, and aerodromes. These contain basic specifications for uniform 
application to the national practices of the 59 contracting states. In addition, 
procedures for air navigation services (PANS) have been adopted for world- 
wide application. These contain material of an operational nature specifying 


uniform methods for the operation of air traffic control, communications and 
radio aids, meteorological services, aerodromes, air routes and ground aids, and 


search and rescue. 

b. The ICAO regional air navigation meetings have provided plans for the 
provision of aerodromes, air routes, and all associated aids and services on a 
worldwide basis. The net effect of the foregoing is to lay the foundation for a 
pattern of airports, a network of air routes, and all the necessary auxiliary 
services on a basis of common standards, operated in accordance with common 
and uniform procedures. The direct military benefit of this is of enormous 
value. This is all the more impressive when it is remembered that, to an 
extent of 90 percent or better, all this area of standardization is built upon the 
same technical principles and policies which are in actual effect in the continental 
Unted States. Therefore, the day has come when an American airman can 
fiy all major air routes following the same rules of the air, using the same 
navigational equipment and communications practices and procedures and be 
governed by the same traffic control services with which he is familiar at home. 
Added evidence is the fact that in every one of the eight regions, where the 
English language is not the primary language, it has been recommended as the 
secondary language for air-ground communications. 


10. Indirect Benefits of Participation 


a. From the international point of view indirect benefits rest upon the same 
basis as they do domestically ; that is, the value of a reservoir of civil facilities 
services, techniques, experience, aircraft, and personnel which will be available 
to the military in case of an emergency. While it might be argued that this 
potential is susceptible to capture and use by a possible enemy, the political 
and strategic situation today is such that the United States military can prop- 
erly plan on the basis that the potentir' of the western world will be available 
to the United States and at worst the situation is one of calculated risk with the 
balance heavily in favor of the United States. The activities of ICAO, in pro- 
moting the development of civil air navigation in all ts broad aspects, has «l- 
ready increased greatly and carries the promise of increasing enormously the 
civil air potential of 59 contracting states, the vast majority of which are 
friendly to the United States. 

b. This potential is in large measure available to the United States military 
today in its farflung world operations ; it represents an assrt of great potential in 
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time of emergency. To the extent that civil personnel of friendly countries are 
competent to serve aircraft and to operate aerodromes and air route services, 
the military can concentrate its attention upon its primary military mission. 
Evidence of this may be found in the fact that the United States CAA has offically 
rcognized Mexican and Netherlands repair shops to maintain the airworthiness 
of United States civil aircarrier arcraft. ICAO standardization has contributed 
materially to such possibilities. 


]1. Benefits to Military Personnel 


As the military mission is global in scope, a compelling need exists for methods 
to bring to military personnel the widest possible knowledge of and familiarity 
with the attitudes, concepts, skills, techniques, and abilitiés of foreign countries 
and their people. In the field of air navigation, ICAO is a “technical melting 
pot.” Its basic work is performed in divisional and regional meetings normally 
attended by technical experts of from 15 to 25 countries. The prevailing atti- 
tude is not political. Each ICAO meeting is attended by a United States dele- 
gation which usually contains one or more military personnel. Each delegate 
is expected to present and defend his proposals on technical merit. The Air 
Force officer is afforded an opportunity to become familiar with the techniques, 
the differing practices, concepts, and capabilities of foreign experts. He learns 
how to meet and deal with such experts on a tolerant and friendly basis designed 
to insure the maximum acceptance of United States concepts and principles. 
As the reservoir of officers with wide experience in world affairs is depleted 
by the usual processes of personnel attrition, ICAO, in its limited way, presents 
an unusual opportunity for renewing such experience and revitalizing outlooks 
in an area where there is all too much opportunity for friction, that is, coopera- 
tion between civil and military interests, domestically and internatonally. 


12. Air Force Participation and Responsibility 

a. The primary purpose of Air Force interest in the United States participa- 
tion in ICAO is to insure that Air Force objectives are given proper consderation 
in the United States position, and to insure that international civil aviation 
policies reflect those objectives. 

b. Air Force representatives on United States delegations to ICAO meetings 
must occupy the same status as civilian members thereof, and are equally respon- 
sible to the chairman to present, defend, and uphold the established United States 
position. The Air Force members must be capable of insuring that Air Force 
interests, as reflected in the official United States position, are adequately pre- 
sented and defended, particularly concerning deviations or compromises. When 
any such deviation or compromise occurs, the Air Force representatives will re- 
quest policy guidance from the Director of Plans, Headquarters, USAF, AT- 
TENTION: Policy Division, prior to making any commitment. 

c. In the development of United States positions which will be presented at 
ICAO meetings, Air Force representatives on ACC components will insure inclu- 
sion of Air Force views (which have been obtained by thorough coordination 
with interested Air Staff agencies, Military Air Transport Service, or subordinate 
commands of the Air Force) in the United States positions and, insofar as prac- 
ticable, will attempt to arrive at unified Department of Defense positions. 

d. Every effort will be made to include as members on the official United States 
delegation, the best qualified Air Force personnel (either from Headquarters 
USAF, Military Air Transport Service, or subordinate commands of the Air 
Force—dependent upon the extent of interest in their particular sphere of ac- 
tivity). In selecting Air Force personnel for nominations as members of these 
delegations to ICAO meetings, the services of an expert in a particular fie'd of 
endeavor will be utilized. 

e. Air Force representatives on United States delegations will utilize Air Force 
observers in attendance at the meeting for advice and assistance and to insure 
that requirements and interests peculiar to the local area are given full con- 
sideration by the delegation. 

f. In addition to performing their specific assignments on the delegation, Air 
Force representatives attending ICAO meetings will : 

(1) Follow developments to ascertain Air Force interest, if any. 

(2) Analyze and determine the extent and nature of Air Force interest. 

(3) Participate in the formulation, coordination, and presentation of posi- 
tions in which the Air Force interest is involved. 

(4) At the conclusion of the meeting, submit a written report to the Director 
of Plans, Headquarters USAF, ATTENTION: Policy Division, noting particu- 
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larly any deviations from established Air Force policy, any commitments or 
other developments which may affect the Air Force. 

zg. Representatives of Headquarters USAF will continue to maintain informal 
liaison with ICAO, through the United States representative and the ICAQ 
Secretariat, in order to keep abreast of current or proposed ICAO projects. 


STRUCTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU) 


The convention referred to herein is the International Telecommunication 
Convention, Buenos Aires, 1952, which, on January 1, 1954, replaced the Atlantic 
City Convention, 1947. The instrument of ratification by the United States of 
the Buenos Aires Convention was deposited with the Secretary General of the 
ITU on June 27, 1955. 

The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) is an international or- 
ganization with 90 member countries and 5 associate members established for 
the purpose of coordinating international telecommunications of all kinds. It 
operates principaily through conferences, meetings, an Administrative Council 
and a secretariat and by correspondence. Its seat is located in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. It is the specialized agency of the United Nations concerned with telecom- 
munications, 

The Plenipotentiary Conference is the supreme organ of the Union. It deals 
with the basic principles underlying telecommunications, and with administra- 
tive, budgetary, and personnel questions, as outlined in article 9 of the conven- 
tion, and its decisions are embodied in a convention or treaty. It can amend, 
revise, set aside, or change the decisions of the Administrative Council, other 
organs of the ITU, and any of the other conferences or meetings, or of the 
Secretary General. It meets normally every 5 years, and the delegates have full 
powers to sign a treaty or convention, which, in the case of the United States, 
must be approved by the Senate and ratified by the President. 

The Administrative Council acts on behalf of the Plenipotentiary Conference 
in the period between such conferences and is, therefore, next to the Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference, the most authoritative body of the Union. Its decisions 
are binding on conferences (other than the Plenipotentiary) and meetings, and 
on the permanent organs of the Union. While it was originally intended to 
handle administrative matters, it has actually in practice gone much further 
and its actions have been approved by the Plenipotentiary Conference. It inter- 
prets ambiguous or conflicting provisions of the convention and of the regulations 
annexed thereto, convenes or postpones conferences and meetings, and issues 
directives to the permanent organs of the Union, in addition to its duties out- 
lined in article 5B of the convention. 

Administrative conferences assure the smooth running of international tele- 
communications by laying down the necesary rules, regulations, operating proce- 
dures, ete. An administrative conference usually has a specific agenda listing 
the specific problems to be studied. The largest administrative conferences are 
the ordinary administrative conferences which revise the radio, telegraph, and 
telephone regulations. Other administrative conferences are convened on a re- 
gional or service basis to consider problems pertinent to that region or service 
alone. The decisions of administrative conferences are usually embodied in 
agreements which are normally in the nature of executive agreements or regu- 
lations neither of which are subject to formal ratification by the executive and 
legislative branches of this Government. 

The International Consultative Committees (CCI’s) are permanent organs 
of the Union: There are at the present three: The International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee (CCIR), the International Telegraph Consultative Commit- 
tee (CCIT), and the International Telephone Consultative Committee (CCIF). 
However, as of January 1, 1957, the CCIF and the CCIT will be amalgamated 
and will form a combined committee: The Internatioanl Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee (CCIT). All members of the Union are automat- 
ically members of the CCI’s but not all of them contribute to their work. The 
CCI’s are primarily scientific and technical and their basic objective is the tech- 
nical improvement of the art of telecommunications. They are also concerned 
with tariff and administrative questions in their respective fields. They operate 
through Study Groups which are assigned specific problems and through plen- 
ary assemblies all looking toward the betterment of the techniques and proce- 
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dures used in telecommunications. Most of the exchange of information and 
opinions between countries members of study groups is by correspondence, 
although meetings are held if a probiem is considered to be of sufficient impor- 
tance or of such difficulty that its resolution will involve unduly extended cor- 
respondence. The recommendations of the study groups are considered and 
fnaliy approved by a plenary assembly of the CCI, which normally meets every 
2or 3 years. These recommendations of the CCI’s are not binding but serve as 
guides to the administrations and are considered and frequently finalized at 
the administrative conference concerned with that branch of telecommunica- 
tions, at Which time they may be incorporated in the relevant regulations. Many 
unsolved questions and many study programs are formulated and assigned to 
study groups for interim consideration. Each CCI is served by a secretariat, 
headed by a director, which receives, coordinates and distributes the correspond- 
ence of the study groups. The duties of the CCI’s are outlined in article 7 of 
the convention, and their working arrangements are defined in part II of 
the general regulations annexed to the convention. 

The International Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) is a permanent 
organ of the Union. It is composed of 11 members, nationals of different 
countries. The members are elected by the Ordinary Administrative Radio 
Conference and are responsible to that conference for the work of the Board. 
The ultimate objective of the Board is the engineering of the radio spectrum 
so that all frequencies will be used with a maximum of efficiency and economy 
and with a minimum of interference and wasteful use of frequencies. The 
duties of the IFRB are outlined in article 6 of the convention and its working 
arrangements are in the Atlantic City radio regulations. 

The Secretary General is elected by the Administrative Council and is respon- 
sible to it. There is no limit to his term of office. He is in charge of the General 
Secretariat. He appoints the staff, supervises its work, and provides the secre- 
tariats of conferences. He is responsible for the publication of all the documents 
of the Union, including the collection and compilation of the information con- 
tained in the service documents. He is responsible for the finances of the Union. 
On behalf of the Union, he serves as liaison with the United Nations. His duties 
are Outlined in article 8 of the convention. The General Secretariat serves 
as a central point for the exchange of information of interest on telecommunica- 
tions, 

The two Assistant Secretaries General are elected by the Administrative Coun- 
cil and are responsible to the Secretary General. There is no limit to their terms 
of office. They handle respectively the work of the telegraph and telephone 
Division and the Radio Division. The convention provides that the Se¢retary 
General and the two Assistant Secretaries General shall all be of different 
nationalities. 
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International Telecommnication Union (ITU) 


is a specialized agency of the United Nations... State—FD, Wash, D.C. 


Key to abbreviations: 

C. C. I. R.=The International Radio Consultative Committee. 

Cc. C. I. T.—The International Telegraph Consultative Committee. 
Cc. C. I. F.=The International Telephone Consultative Committee. 
I. F. R. B.=The International Frequency Registration Board. 


NATIONAL COMMISSIONS FoR UNESCO 
Afghanistan 


Provisional Afghan National Commission established in 1948; permanent 
Afghan National Commission established in 1950. 


Argentina 
National Council of Intellectuals authorized May 18, 1949, to act as National 


Commission. A small National Committee, established March 24, 1955, cur- 
rently acts as a National Commission. 


Australia 

National Advisory Committee for UNESCO established April 25, 1947. 
Austria 

Austrian Commission for UNESCO established June 30, 1949. 
Belgium 

Belgian National Commission for UNESCO established July 1, 1948. 
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Bolivia 

solivian National Commission for UNESCO established November 23, 1950. 
Brazil 

Brazilian Institute of Education, Science, and Culture established June 13, 
1946. 
Burma 

National Commission for UNHDSCO established November 10, £950. 


Cambodia 


er Provisional National Commission for UNESCO established October 13, 1951; 

LY permanent National Commission for UNESCO established November 17, 1952. 
Ceylon 

F.| National Commission for UNESCO established September 18, 1950: 

nen Chile 

n 


National Commission for UNESCO established September 30, 1953. 


China 
Chinese National Commission for UNESCO established August 29, 1947. 


=} | 


Colombia 

Permanent Higher Council of Education took on functions of a Colombian 
National Commission for UNESCO on September 21, 1949. 
Costa Rica 

National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO established November 
7, 1949. 
Cuba 

Cuban National Commission for UNESCO established November 17, 1947. 
Denmark 

Danish National Commission for UNESCO established July 1, 1947. 
Dominican Republic 


Dominican Commission for Intellectual Cooperation took on functions of & 
National Commission for UNESCO in 1945. 


Ce Ecuador 
National Commission of Ecuador for UNESCO established October 24, 1947. 
Egypt 


National Commission for Education, Science, and Culture established Novem- 
ber 21, 1949. 
France 

National Commission for Education, Science, and Culture established February 
23, 1948. (Provisional National Commission established August 2, 1947.) 
German Federal Republic 


Provisional German Committee for UNESCO established in November 1950; 
anent permanent German National Commission for UNESCO established in 1951. 


(Greece 


Greek National Commission established August 8, 1949. 


eon Guatemala 

| Guatemalan Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO established June 2, 
1950, 
Haiti 


Haitian National Commission for Coperation with UNESCO established on No- 
vember 9, 1950, to replace earlier National Cooperating Body for UNESCO es- 
tablished on May 10, 1947. 


Honduras 
National Commission for UNESCO established August 9, 1948. 
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Hungary 

Hungarian National Commission for UNESCO established in May 1948, 
India 

Interim National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO established March 
26, 1949; permanent National Commission established July 31, 1952. 
indonesia 


National Commission for UNESCO (provisional) established June 4, 1951; per- 
manent National Commission established October 20, 1952. 


lran 

Iranian National Commission for UNBDSCO established July 15, 1948 
Traq 
National Cultural Commission established January 19, 1950. 


Israel 


Israel National Commission for UNESCO established late in 1950. (Pro. 
visional Committee for UNESCO appointed in February 1950.) 


Italy 


National Commission for Education, Science, and Culture established February 
11, 1950. 


Japan 

ais National Commission for UNESCO established in 1952. 
Jordan, Hashemite Kingdom of 

National Commission for UNESCO established January 1952. 
Korea 

Korean National Commission for UNESCO established July 6, 1953. 
Laos 

National Commission for UNESCO established October 2, 1951. 
Lebanon 


Lebanese National Commission for Education, Science, and Culture established 
June 28, 1948. 


Liberia 

Liberian National Commission for UNESCO established February 13, 1951. 
Luxembourg 

National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO established July 22, 
1949 
Meszxico 

Mexican National Commission for UNESCO established September 22, 1947. 
Monaco 

National Commission for UNESCO established October 16, 1950, 
Nepal 

Interim Commission for UNESCO established November 4, 1954. 
Netherlands 

Netherlands Commission for International Cooperation established May 28, 


1947, 
New Zealand 


New Zealand National Commission for UNESCO established September 74, 
1947. 


Nicaragua 


National Commission for UNESCO established some time between February 
1952, and May 1953. Date not known, 


Norway 
Norwegian National Commission for UNESCO established September 238, 1%. 
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Pakistan 
National Commission for UNESCO established May 8, 1950. 
Panama 


National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO established October 11, 
1949. 


Paraguay 

National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO established in October 
1955. 
Peru 

Peruvian National Commission for UNESCO established in October 1947. 
Philippines 

Philippines National Commission on Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Matters established June 20, 1947. 
Poland 


Polish National Organization for Education, Science, and Culture established 
in October 1946. 


Salvador 


Salvadorean Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO established April 22, 
1950 ; reorganized October 17, 1950. 


South Africa 

National Commission for UNESCO (interim) established in 1948. 
Spain 

National Commission for UNESCO established February 20, 1953. 
Sweden 


Swedish UNESCO Committee began work on July 1, 1949; permanent National 
Commission for UNESCO established July 1, 1951. 


Switzerland 

Swiss National Commission for UNESCO established May 6, 1949. 
Syria 

Syrian National Cultural Commission established August 11, 1948. 
Thailand 

Thailand National Commission for UNESCO established October 26, 1949. 
Turkey 

Turkish National Commission for UNESCO established August 25, 1949. 
United Kingdom 

United Kingdom National Commission for UNESCO established in 1946. 
United States 

United States National Commission for UNESCO established July 30, 1946. 
Uruguay 


National Commission for Education, Science, and Culture established Sep- 
tember 7, 1948. 


Venezuela 

National Commission for UNESCO established in 1948. 
Viet Nam 

Provisional National Commission established September 29, 1951. 
Yugoslavia 

Yugoslav National Commission for UNESCO established November 22, 1950. 


73820—_56———45 
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UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) 
FEBRUARY 15, 1956. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERSHIP (ALPHABETICAL LIST) 


(Nore.—Parenthetical notation indicates organization represented 
by the individual or the category of membership. The numbers be- 
side each name indicate the term currently being served and the ex- 
piration of that term.) 


1. Dr. Robert C. Angell, 2-1956, department of sociology, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (State and local governments. ) 

2. Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker, 1-1956, superintendent, Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa. (Member at large.) 

3. Mr. Carroll Binder, 2—1957, editorial editor, Minneapolis Tribune, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (American Society of Newspaper Editors.) 

4. Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, 2-1956, general director, American Association of 
University Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. (American Association 
of University Women. ) 

5. Mrs. Rollin Brown, president, 1-1956, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, lll. (National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. ) 

6. Hon. Samuel M. Brownell, 1-1956, Commissioner of Education, Department 
of Health, Education ,and Welfare, Washington, D.C. (Federal Government.) 

7. Dr. T. C. Byerly, 1-1957, Agricultural Research Service, 359-A Administra- 
tion Building, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. (American Insti- 
tute of Biological Sciences. ) 

8. Mrs. Moise 8S. Cahn, president, 1-1956, National Council of Jewish Women, 
40 Versailles Boulevard, New Orleans, La. (National Council of Jewish Women.) 

9. Hon. A. 8. J. Carnahan, 1-1956, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
(Federal Government. ) 

10. Mr. Warren Caro, executive director, 1-1957, American Theatre Society, 
Inec., 23 West 53d Street, New York, N. Y. (American National Theatre and 
Academy.) 

11. Mr. Clayton J. Chamberlin, 1—1956, superintendent, department of public 
instruction, Post Office Box 2360, Honolulu, T. H. (State and local govern- 
ments. ) 

12. Dr. Hans T. Clarke, 1-1957, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, 680 West 168th Street, New York, N. Y. (National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council.) 

18. Mr. John D. Connors, director, 2-1956, department of education, American 
Federation of Labor, 1625 I Street NW., suite 914, Washington, D. C. (Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor.) 

14. Rear Adm. Harley F. Cope, Sr., USN (retired), 1-1957, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States.) 

15. Mr. Raymond C. Davis, 1-1956, Assistant to the Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. (Federal Government.) 

16. Dr. G.. Homer Durham, 1-1957, vice president, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (American Political Science Association.) 

17. Dr. John T. Edsall, 2-1956, the biological laboratories, Harvard University, 
16 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. (American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. ) 

18. Mr. C. M. Ferguson, 22-1957, Administrator, Federal Extension Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. (Federal Government.) 

19. Mr. Frank L. Fernbach, 1—1956, Associate Director of Research, department 
of education and research, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. (Congress of Industrial Organizations.) 

20. Mr. William C. Gibbons, 2—1958, 2918 North 24th Street, Arlington, Va 
(Association of International Relations Clubs. ) 

21. Dr. Willard E. Givens, 2-1956, Chairman, United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, Department of State, Washington, D. C. (National Educa 
tion Association of the United States. ) 
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22. Mr. Ralph L. Goetzenberger, 2—1957, vice president, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 4926 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (Engineers 
Joint Council.) 

23. Mr. Clive 8. Gray, 1-1957, vice president, international affairs, United 
States National Student Association, 52 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
(United States National Student Association. ) 

24. Col. William E. Gregory, 1-1956, superintendent, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. (Member at large.) 

25. Mr. Ralph W. Hardy, 2-1958, vice president, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 17385 De Sales Street NW., Washington, D. C. (Member at large.) 

26. Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, 2-1958, Wakefield Farms, Route 2, Wayzata, 
Minn. (Member at large.) 

27. Dr. Henry R. Hope, 2—1956, chairman, fine arts department, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. (State and local governments.) 

28. Dr. Lewis M. Hoskins, 1-1958, executive secretary, American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (American Friends Service 
Committee. ) 

29. Mr. Richard B. Hull, 2-1957, Box 392, Station A, Ames, Iowa. (State and 
local governments. ) 

30. Mrs. Tor Hylbom, 2-1958, 120 Cresta Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. (League 
of Women Voters of the United States.) ; 

31. Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., 1-1958, director, Southern Regional Education Board, 
880 Peachtree Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. (State and local governments. ) 

32. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 1—1956, chief study consultant, department of the 
church and economic life, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S. A., 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. 8. A.) 

33. Dr. G. Griffith Johnson, 2—1957, vice president, Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. (Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc.) 

34. Dr. Galen Jones, director, 1-1956, Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. (National Association 
of Seecondary-School Principals. ) 

35. Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, 1-—1957, president, Hart Schaffner & Marx, 36 South 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. (Committee for Economic Deve.opment.) 

36. Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, president, 2-1956, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. (Member at large.) 

87. Miss Vanett Lawler, 1-1957, executive secretary, Music Educators National 
Conference, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (Music Educators 
National Conference. ) 

38. Dr. David A. Lockmiller, 1-1957, president, University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga 3, Tenn. (State and local governments.) 

39. Dr. James A. McCain, president, 1-1958, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kans. (State and local governments. ) 

40. Dr. Worth McClure, 2—1957, executive secretary, American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. (American 
Association of School Administrators. ) 

41. Dr. Donald G. Marquis, 1-1957, chairman, department of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (American Psychological Association. ) 
_42. Mr. Carl J. Megel, president, 1-1957, American Federation of Teachers, 28 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. (American Federation of Teachers. ) 

43. Dr. William M. Milliken, 1-1956, president, American Association of Mu- 
— Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. (American Association of 
Museums. ) 

44. Miss Agnes Mongan, 1-1956, Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. (College Art Association of America. ) 

45. Mrs. Jennelle V. Moorhead, 1-1957, associate professor of health educa- 
ion, general extension division, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
Eugene, Oreg. (State and local governments.) 

16. Dean Julius M. Nolte, 2-1957, general extension division, 152 Nicholso 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (National I niversity /xten- 
810n Association. ) 

47, Dr. W. Albert Noyes, Jr., 2-1957, chairman, department of chemistry. Uni- 
versity of Rochester, River Campus Station, Rochester, N. ¥Y. (American Chem 
leal Society. ) 
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48. Dean ©. Joseph Nuesse, 2-1956, school of social science, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. (National Catholic Welfare Conference. ) 

49. Mr. Leon J. Obermayer, 2-1958, Edmonds, Obermayer & Rebmann, 141s 
Packard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. (B'nai B’rith.) 

50. Mr. William R. Parker, 2-1958, executive secretary, the Modern Language 
Association of America, 6 Washington Square North, New York, N. Y. (Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. ) 

51. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 1-1957, chairman of the board, New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, New York, N. Y. (Member at large.) 

52. Mrs. Henry P. Russell, 2-1958, 1440 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (Member at large.) 

53. Dr. Norman Salit, 1-1956, 30 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
Council of America. ) 

54. Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 1-1958, United States Senate, WasMington, D. ¢. 
(Federal Government. ) 

55. Mrs. Edith 8, Sampson, 2-1956, 1120 East 48th Street, Chicago, Ill. (Mem- 
ber at large.) 

56. Mr, Henry A. Schwarz, 1-1957, Commercial Building, Belleville, Ill. (Mem- 
ber at large.) 

57. Hon. Hugh Scott, 1-1957, House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢. 
(Federal Government. ) 

58. Mrs. George Hamlin Shaw, 2-1957, 435 East 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Member at large.) 

59. Dr. Paul H. Sheats, 2-1956, associate director, university extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Calif. (State and local governments.) 

60. Mr. Carl Shelly, publisher, 1-1956, Sparks Tribune, Sparks, Nev. (Member 
at large.) 

61. Mr, Lawrence M. C. Smith, 1-1957, 1707 Benjamin Franklin Parkway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (American Federation of Arts.) 

62. Hon. John J. Sparkman, 1-1958, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Federal Government. ) 

63. Dr. Athelstan F. Spilhaus, 1—-1957, dean, institute of technology, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (State and local governments. ) 

64. Dr. Harold Spivacke, 2-1956, chief, Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (National Music Council.) 

65. Dr. Elvin C. Stakman, 2-1956, institute of agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Minn. (American Association for the Advancement of Science.) 

66. Mr. James Tanham, 1—1958, 1397 Harvard Drive, Sarasota, Fla. (Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. ) 

67. Dr. Lawrence M. Stavig, 2—1958, president, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. (Member at large.) 

68. Mr. John Walker, 2-1957, chief curator, National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Federal Government.) 

69. Dean Rudger H. Walker, 1-1956, school of agriculture, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. (Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. ) 

70. Dr. John 8. Welling, 1-1957, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. (State and local governments. ) 

71. Dr. Gilbert F. White, 1-1957, department of geography, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. (Member at large.) 

72. Miss Ruth Ann White, 2-1957, 505 James Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 
ment of Classroom Teachers. ) 

73. Dr. Malcolm M. Willey, 1-1956, vice president, academic administration, 202 
Administration Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (Social 
Science Research Council.) 

74. Mr. David J. Winton, 2-1956, Winton Lumber Co., 3100 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (National Planning Association. ) 

75. Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, 1-1956, mayor of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(American Municipal Association. ) 


(Synagogue 


( Depart- 


ADDENDUM 


Mrs. Stewart Alexander, 2—1958, 108 Pascack Road, Park Ridge, N. J. (Member 
at large.) 

Hon. Leonard Carmichael, 2-1958, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ( Federal Government.) 
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Mr. Kenneth W. Clark, 1—1957, vice president, Motion Picture Association of 
America, Ine., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. (Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, Inc.) 

Hon. Harry A. Cole, 1—1956, 1520 East Monument Street, Baltimore, Md. ( State 
and local governments. ) 

Dr. William H. Conley, 1—-1958, educational assistant to the president, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. (National Catholic Educational Association. ) 

Miss Marian Davis, 1—1958, 728 South Lawn Avenue, Coshocton, Ohio. (Edu- 
cation-Recreation Conference and Young Adult Council, National Social Welfare 
Assembly.) 

Dr. William S. Dix, 1-1958, librarian, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
(American Library Association. ) 

Dr. Dorothy Gray, 1-1958, 405 West 118th Street, New York, N. Y. (Young 
Women’s Christian Association. ) 

Mr. Edward F. Holter, 1-1958, Middletown, Md. (National Grange.) 

Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, 1—-1957, 45 East 47th Street, Building E, New York, 
N. Y¥. ( Member at large.) 

Mr. M. A. Johnson, 1-1958, publisher, Post Publishing Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 
(National Editorial Association. ) 

Mrs. Ruby M. Kendrick, 1-1956, acting secretary, National Association of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1601 R Street NW., Washington, D. C. (National 
Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc.) 

Mr. Storer B. Lunt, 1—1957, president, W. W. Norton Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (American Book Publishers Council.) 

Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, 2—1958, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Adult Education Association of the United States of 
America.) 

Dr. John R. Richards, 1-1958, chancellor, Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, Post Office Box 5175, Eugene, Oreg. (American Council on Education.) 

Mrs. Harold Robison, 1-1958, Route 4, Ashtabula, Ohio. (Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A. 

Mr. Irving Salomon, 1-1958, care of American Association fur the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. (American Association for the 
United Nations. ) 

Dr. John Slawson, 2-1958, executive vice president, The American Jewish Com- 
nittee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (American Jewish Committee.) 

Mrs. Waldo E. Stephens, 1-1958, 6641 Avondale Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(League of Women Voters of the United States. ) 

Dr. Lily Ross Taylor, 1-1958, 112 Mondela Avenue, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Archae- 
ological Institute of America. ) 

Dr. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1-1958, manager of Government relations, National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. ) 


INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY Mr. RALPH HARDY, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE COLUMBIA 
3ROADCASTING SYSTEM, ON THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND THE COMMITTEE ON 
NOMINATIONS OF THE U. 


The Executive Committee of the National Commission is elected by the full 
Commission. Nominations for the Executive Committee are made by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations or by petition of 10 or more members of the Commission. 

The Committee on Nominations is appointed by the Executive Committee, 
which normally delegates this authority to the Chairman. 

All of this information is in the Commission bylaws, which have been placed 
in the record previously. Membership of both Committees since 1952 is here 
offered for inclusion in the record. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 
1951-52 


George D. Stoddard, Chairman Raymond F’.. McCoy 
Luther H. Evans, Vice Chairman Earl J. McGrath 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Vice Chairman Stanley H. Ruttenberg 
Mrs. Henry Potter Russell, Vice Chair- Mrs. Raymond F. Sayre 

man Paul H. Sheats 
William Benton A. J. Stoddard 
Jaime Benitez Elvin C. Stakman 
Homer 8. Brown George F. Zook 
Mrs. Harvey N. Davis John T. Edsall, alternate 
Frederick S. Dunn B. W. Huebsch, alternate 
Paul Green F. D. G. Ribble, alternate 
Rensis Likert 

1952-53 


Walter H. C. Laves, Chairman Rensis Likert 

Robert C. Angell, Vice Chairman Raymond F. McCoy 
Helen D. Bragdon, Vice Chairman Charles BE. Odegaard 
Stanley Ruttenberg, Vice Chairman Mrs. Raymond F. Sayre 
Jaime Benitez Paul H. Sheats 

Homer 8. Brown George N. Shuster 
Gordon R. Clapp Elvin C. Stakman 

Mare Connelly Herman B. Wells 
Frederick S. Dunn Carroll Binder, alternate 
Henry R. Hope Wallace J. Campbell, alternate 
Grayson L. Kirk John T. Edsall, alternate 


1953-54 


George N. Shuster, Chairman Walter H.C. Laves 
Robert C. Angell, Vice Chairman C. J. Nuesse 
Helen D. Bragdon, Vice Chairman John A. Perkins 
Herman B. Wells, Vice Chairman Edith Sampson 
Jaime Benitez Paul H. Sheats 
Carroll Binder Elvin C. Stakman 
Marc Connelly Lawrence M. Stavig 
Elizabeth Heffelfinger Wallace J. Campbell 
Henry R. Hope John D. Connors 
Sarah T. Hughes John T. Edsall 
Grayson L. Kirk 

1954 (October) 


Milton G. Baker, Chairman W. Albert Noyes, Jr. 

Helen D. Bragdon, Vice Chairman C. J. Nuesse 

Ralph W. Hardy, Vice Chairman John A. Perkins 

Paul H. Sheats, Vice Chairman Edith 8S. Sampson 

Carroll Binder Mrs. George H. Shaw 
Wallace J. Campbell John Slawson 

John D. Connors Lawrence M. Stavig 
Elizabeth Heffelfinger Herman B. Wells 

G. Kenneth Holland William R. Parker, alternate 
Henry R. Hope Harold Spivacke, alternate 
Sarah T Hughes John Walker, alternate 





Willard E. ¢ 
Ralph W. FE 
Ww. Albert } 
Paul H. She: 
Milton G. Be 
Leonard Cal 
Frank L. Fe 
Mrs. Elizabe 
Richard B. I 
Miss Agnes 
C. J. Nuesse 


John T. Eds 
Homer S. B: 
Wallace J. ¢ 


Lawrence 
Milton G. B: 
Wallace J. ¢ 
Cc. J. Nuesse 


Herman B. ' 
Wallace J. ¢ 
Raymond F. 
Robert E. M 
John A. Per 
Hubert H. fF 
Mrs. Raymo 


John Slaws¢ 
Frank L. Fe 
Galen Jones 
Whitelaw R 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES—Ccontinued 


1955 (November) 


Willard E. Givens, Chairman 
Ralph W. Hardy, Vice Chairman 


W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Vice Chairman 


Paul H. Sheats, Vice Chairman 
Milton G. Baker 

Leonard Carmichael 

Frank L. Fernbach 

Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger 
tichard B. Hull 

Miss Agnes Mongan 

Cc. J. Nuesse 


William R. Parker 

Mrs. Edith S. Sampson 

Hugh Seott 

Mrs. George H. Shaw 

John Slawson 

Lawrence M. Stavig 

John Walker 

Mrs. Moise S. Cahn, alternate 
William C. Gibbons, alternate 
Harold Spivacke 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


John T. Edsall, Chairman 
Homer 8S. Brown 
Wallace J. Campbell 


Lawrence M. Stavig, Chairman 
Milton G. Baker 

Wallace J. Campbell 

Cc. J. Nuesse 


Herman B. Wells, Chairman 
Wallace J. Campbell 
Raymond F. McCoy 

Robert E. Mathews 

John A. Perkins 

Hubert H. Race 

Mrs. Raymond F. Sayre 


John Slawson, Chairman 
Frank L. Fernbach 

Galen Jones 

Whitelaw Reid 


1952-53 


Myrna Loy 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg 
M. L. Wilson 


1953-54 


John A. Perkins 
Mrs. George Hamlin Shaw 
John Slawson 


1954-55 


Alternate members appointed to attend 
the October 18, 1955, meeting: 
Mrs. Dana C. Backus 
William R. Parker 
Mrs. George Hamlin Shaw 
Arthur H. Darken 


1955-5 


Leon J. Obermayer 
Mrs. George Hamlin Shaw 
Harold Spivacke 
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Membership of the UNESCO executive board, 1954-56 (UNESCO Document ——$——— 
1X /17 (rev. 3), Jan. 12, 1956 
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Sir Ben Bowen Thomas_------ 


America. 
United Kingdom.- 





sota, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
Welsh Department, Ministry of Education, 


Name Country Address 
} 
Chairman: Sir Arcot L. Mudal-...| India..........-_--| ‘a chanesny, University of Madras, Madras, 
ndla. 
Vice Chairman: 
Dr. Vittorino Veronese _----.-- | erase S--5c Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Director, Cultural ark 
Relations, Palazzo Firenze, Rome, Italy. 
Prof. Oscar Secco Ellauri-......| Uruguay---_-- Canelones 1335, Montevideo, Uraguay. Dr. Mohamed A 
Members: Dr. Frans Bende 
Dr. Mohamed Awad_--_-...-.-- | Egypt.__.._....--.| 9 Giza Street, Giza, Egypt. Prof. Paulo Carr 
Dr. Frans Bender. __. ....-.| Netherlands....... Hacquartstraat 19, Amsterdam-Z, Netherlands. Mr. Juan Estelri 
Prof. Paulo E. de Berredo | Brazil_............| Permanent delegate for Brazil, 19 Ave, Kleber, His Excellency I 
Carneiro. Paris XVI His Excellency } 
Mr. Juan Estelrich y Artigues..| Spain........ ....| Permanent delegate for Spain 19 Ave. Kleber, Prof. Herman Jo 
Paris XVI. Prof. Henri Lau 
His Excellency Dr. Orestes | Cuba____.---...-- Hotel Ritz, Madrid, Spain. Mon Luang Pin 
Ferrara Marino. Msgr. Jean Mar 
His Excellency M. Toru | Japan_.-........-. Embassy of Japan, Helvetiastrass, 42 Berne, His Excellency 1 
Haguiwara. Switzerland, Prof. N. V. Mas 
Prof. Herman Johannes... .-.-- Indonesia... -.._.- Sekip 3, Jogjakarta, Indonesia. Sir Aroot L. Mu 
Prof. Henri Laugier_......._..| Framee_._.........| 55 rue de Babylone, Paris VIT. Prof. Jacob Niel: 
Mom Luang Pin Malakul.....| Thailand..........| Ministry of Education, Bangkok, Thailand. His Excellency 1] 
Msgr. Jean Maroun_-___...-.- oh | ices oinkcaes Maison des Dominicaines, rue de Verdun, Bey- Dr. Maria Schlu 
| routh, Lebanon. Prof. Oscar Sece 
His Excellency Dr. José R. | Ecuador_.-_-.--_-- Olmedo 831, Quito, Ecuador. Mr. S. M. Shari 
Martinez Cobo. | Mr, Alexander \ 
Prof. Nathaniel V. Massaquoi_} Liberia...........- Assistant Secretary of Public Instruction, De- Dr, Athelstan F 
partment of Public Instruction, Monrovia, Sir Ben Bowen ' 
Liberia. Dr, Vittorino Vi 
Prof. Jakob Nielsen... ._.__--- Denmark_........| Nordre Strandvej 26, Helsingor, Denmark. 
a ener ie ae eS eee 66 Boulevard Pereire, Paris X VII. <P 
L 
Dr. Maria Schlueter-Hermkes.| German Federal | Rhéndorf am Rhein, German Federal Republic, INFORMATIOl 
Republic. MENT OF $ 
SET: 1. 20; PE ach Soon eek SS Pakistan. -.......- Educational Adviser to the Government of Pak- <ee 
aoe Ministry of Education, Karachi, Pak- CENTER 
stan, 
Mr. Alexander V. Solodoy- | U.S. S, R..-.---- Proesd Chudojetvennogoteatra, 3., Moscow, 
nikov. U.S.S. R. 
Dr. Athelstan F. Spilhaus....| United States of | Institute of Technology, University of Minne- 


Mr. Roy J. | 
Staff C¢ 


| Curzon Street House, London, W. 1,. England. 


Ho 


Dear Mr. 
UNESCO’s ] 
You will re 

I include 
officer, as it 

Since 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEES 
EXTERNAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


His Excellency Dr. G. A. Raadi, Chair- 
man 

Dr. Juan Estelrich y Artigues 

His Excellency Dr. Orestes 
Marino 


His Excellency Mr. Toru Haguiwara 
Prof. Henri Laugier 
Msgr. Jean Maroun 
Ferrara Dr. Vittorino Veronese 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

The SECRET 
Washir 
( Att 
Dear Mii 
alities of tl 

15, 1956. 
Please nc 
ments, i. e., 
technical a 
by the Mex 
to contract 
We trust 
Very 


Dr. Frans. Bender, Chatrman 
Dr. Mahamed Awad 

Prof. Herman Johannes 
Prof. Nathaniel V. Massaquoi 


Dr. Maria Schlueter-Hermkes 
Prof. Osear Secco Ellauri 

Mr. Alexander V. Solodovnikov 
Dr. Athelstan F, Spilhaus 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, Chairman R. Marinez 
Prof. Paulo E. de Berredo Carneiro 


Mom Luang Pin Malakul 


His Excellency Dr. José 
Cobo 
Prof. Jakob Nielsen 


Mr. S. M. Sharif 
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Terms of office 





Session of general | 
conference at | Whether reeligible 
which present | on expiry of pres- 
term of office ex- | ent term 
Name pires 


y 10 | Reelig- | Not re- 
(1956) (1958) ible | eligible 


Dr. Mohamed Awad 

Dr. Frans Bender 

Pref, Pee ree ng... ctaleaabainees Fe a a 

Mr. Juan Estelrich Y. Artigues bi 

His Excellency Dr. Orestes Ferrara Marino ‘ 

His Excellency M. Toru Haguiwara ei : xX oe a ical 

Prof; Higeepet SQMNINOE. ...... 0.6. duane ckeneene “ERE As eee 7 

Prof. Henri Laugier | 

Mon Luang Pin Malakul 

Msgr. Jean Maroun -| 

His Excellency Dr. J. R. Martinez Cobo_-.----------- et edet ae Pet 

Prof. N. V. Massaquoi 

Sir Aroot L. Mudaliar 

RE a NU ns ns en adnbes bebnnmedinn 

His Excellency Dr. G. A. Raadi 

Dr. Maria Schlueter-Hermkes_............--- ork galwhianeneane 

Pk, Clee nn eesti bananmaansann 

Mr, 8: Se Ouare.........55... ; 

Mr. Alexander V. Solodovnikov 

De a n=. os cou en abbleee Giwiieaiabann 

Sip Tet 0 NE ert, 5 a cea udeammanmmmeanen Ri aaa aii 

DE, Vn VON onesie casos end eabeeahinannannaon eee | 
| 


babababa! be babe 


rete 
baba! 


INFORMATION SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD BY Mr. JOHN F. McJENNETT, JR., DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE, ON THE LATIN AMERICAN FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION REGIONAL 
CENTER 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
THe UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1956. 
Mr. Roy J. BULLOCK, 
Staff Consultant, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Buttock: Attached please find the complete list of personnel at 
UNESCO’s Latin American Fundamental Education Center at Patzcuaro, Mexico. 
You will recall that the subcommittee requested this information for the record. 

I include the cover letter from Mr. Monzon, the Patzcuaro administrative 
officer, as it explains the classification of personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. McJENNETT, Jr., 
Assistant Director. 


Marcu 27, 1956. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington D. C., U. 8. A. 
(Attention of Miss Ann F. Jablonski, administrative assistant. ) 


DEAR Miss JABLONSKI: In answer to your request for the names and nation- 
alities of the staff employed at this center, please find attached list, as of March 
15, 1956. 

Please note that the personnel shown is classified according to sources of pay- 
ments, i. e., staff under contract with UNESCO, technical assistance (UNESCO), 
technical assistance (other specialized agencies), and center. Moneys furnished 
by the Mexican Federal Government through an annual subsidy allow the center 
to contract and pay for the services of the last group. 

We trust that the information furnished will meet your requirements. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lreorotpo Monzon A., Administrative Officer. 
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Staff with the Latin American fundamental education regional center, as of 
Mar. 15, 1956 


UNE 





Ortiz Benitez, Lucas 
Hughes, Lloyd H. 
Ale Vasganes, Joel....62.2.....iei li... 
Dallssteres- Died, TIMOR i one cece ccteves swosewewess 
Bonfil Viveros, Ramon Guillermo 
Calvillo P erez, Samuel - 


Cordero Vv asques, Rs amon Soesesbsbp) ESE PUMSWeRies 
DOPE CRPRORED FOUN acs occticsccdpehpiehtakicuss | 
Becagunilia Torres, Eatisn. <. s0c0s 2 - ag pactepepeewecees | 
Watraae Meee. Allelic sss cp cccds cp ccknn ncopsiwunneees } 
Galindo Galindo, Enrique.........................-- 
Garefa Gonzalez, Marfa.........- 
Gomez Jimenez, José_ 

Gomez Navarro, Alicia- 
Hernandez Cabrera, Luciano... 







Hernandez Cruz, a ees Teele | 
Isais Reyes, Jesus ; ¢ | 


Leal A pastillado, Miguel_ 

Leon de la Barra, Berns abe- 
Lopez Avalos, I nas shea seca rseeds 
Luna Godinez, Francisco.....................-.-... 
Martinez Martinez, Luis... 


Mendoza Gutierrez, Alfredo. ._- _ 
Mendoza Gutierrez, Maria Guadalupe - 

Monzon Azpeitia, Leopoldo Seebkke Sesbuce wives 
Mufioz Serrano, Myrna................-.--- a 
RE NL. nc ccnshensduncadsknkawunseen 
Obregon Andrade, Luis Felipe. _...........-.-..---- 
Oseguera Huerta, Evgenio...............-.-.--- 
Hoos Lames, Aiea. ses eh LE 
Santamaria Oviedo, Elena.................--.-.-.-.. 
ary IN Bla cnc ccudcsndeapabstecbabosbeuses 
Weer NO OR a 
Vargas Tentory, Fortunato...............-........-- 














| Illustrator .. 


sco 


Position 


Director. 
Deputy director. 2 
Assistant public relations officer 
SPOR i sews 
Program specialist. ............-- 
Administrative assistant _____- bud 
SPOONS « « .o.scnncaeecaeescscccsccces 
File clerk 
Register. <2 5c. 5sS IE ke 
Assistant printer. ....._...-.--2-.. 
Administrative assistant. ._____- 
Program specialist 


Printer_. 
L ibrary ansintette ss oss sacaccccs Ut 
Program specinlist 
Administrative assistant 
Program specialist 

OOo 2 oc cepapectetesnzigcayelie 
Translator... __- 
Laboratory assistant _. 





Assistant printer eer 
Program specialist 
SUP i iscacstsicubecwsessesllt 
Administrative officer....__- 
Secretary. 
Typist... eaten 
Program specialist._-....----____- 
Assistant illustrator 

Laboratory assistant_.......___-- 
ee. 43 bet. cbt eas 
Library clerk 
Clerk 


National of— 


Mexico. 


..| United States, 


| Mexico. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
j Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 





Ment Jones, Richard . .......... 00sec kb eebnces 
Martinez Martinez, Filomena.................--..-- 
ROS oso in AI 

Ogden, Horace. ....-....---- hand nid patentee die 
Parizeau, Lucien 
ROR: HEED Ad. coke cuccauneceecesiansebesscanede 
Echegoyen Pe. O23 ada ahh: sibs hE. 


Cinema specialist................. 
Program specialist................ 
Assistant librarian. ..............- 
Program specialist.......-- » caadae 
Filmstrips are ier ‘inakdes 
Librarian _._--- hace ee oe 
Evaluation specialist. bia gcns. Gill 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANC 


E (OTHER SPECIALIZED AGENCIES) 


United States. 
Chile. 





Antufia, Santiago Esteban a Bee onde dca cbniee | 
Brejnik, Antonin (ILO) 
Jones Vargas, Fernando (U.N Rilinccsishseaans 





DRG IE Ee MII Cie on ockneecaccuncncasccoannct Cooperatives specialist...........- 
Ospina Restrepo, Gabriel (U. N.)  eaadeecl ante Anthropologist.................... 
COpes, CPA I nn nonce scene TRL 22.5. stk bbes dal dens Aon 
Salomon, Gerhard (ILO) ah isniinhiinmnceiiamicsmarna nied Rural arts specialist.............- 
CENTRE 

Aleantar Nepomuceno, Miguel._.......-... is 
Arellano Medina, Salvador-_-__-........-.----.------ NNN e eS etd | 
ASGOT, BUN. o ih ceed eh sede Messenger. .......-- ~deuEL bhaidadeh 
sie Bilire witha ith ated ian eee I aie othe \. geeanecnen’ 
een a 
Cabrera Morales, Gregorio___......-.-.-.--.--.----- Cpe. esse Ae 
Camorlinga, Gabriel__---- di eid) | COMORES: save waht 350 ii. Suis 
Oe a SEA tite Oa Ee ee oe 
Cuiniche Hurtado, Abdon....-------- Bd nas sehcchag lie dani LAL LL, 
I ee | Chomieour.... ceutical 
Espinoza, Manuel_-.--.-. bith be nhc hkvndteteide tease a i a rll 
EE IN ink hans kgnicknnvevndbienus wan RO a eee s 
I Rs 6 cnbadhcnicumamant Saisie seslacdlbuateiecen Setieiaie Tg a el 
Francisco de Jesus, Vicente.....................-...- | Gardener_.....-- abkawee’ 

8 eee Mimeograph operator_..--.------- 


1 Nationalized, formerly Czechoslovaki 


Specialist in agriculture. ........-- 
Ceramics specialist. 
Rural welfare specialist .........-- 





United States. 
Do. 
Canada. 
United States. 
Cuba. 
| 
| U ruguay. 
France.! 
| Costa Rica, 
Peru. 
Colombia. 
Mexico. 
Germany. 
Mexico. 
Do, 
Do, 
| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Do, 





IN’ 


Staff with th 


EE RE aie waco i 


Garcia Magallane 
Godinez Ramirez 
Guzman Vazquez 
Heredia, Alberto 
Hernandez Cruz, 
Hernandez Delga 
Martinez Anaya, 
Matinez Reyes, | 
Medina Hernand 
Morales Barajas, 
Mota Sanchez, S 
Nambo Alvarez, 
Ornelas Ramirez 
Orobio, Francise 
Palomares Torre 
Perez Ayala, Gre 
Retana, Natalio 
Rios, Andres Na 
Rios Bartolo, Ar 
Rodriguez. Huert 
Saavedra Vict *ri 
Sandoval Trinid 
Segrove Reyes, .( 
Torres Herrera, 

Torres Moreno, 

Urrieta Hinojoss 
Vargas Jacinto, 


AN APPRAI 


3y the dele; 
sess 


To the Fou 
for UN1 

I wish th 
Commission 
of the high 
peace and ¢ 
The Dep 
officers, me 
improving | 
You and 
constantly © 
in mind, th 
UNESCO G 
sentatives ¢ 
tive Board, 
I want t 
national co 
delegation—- 
of Minneso 
The Delegs 
1. The te 
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2. The iz 
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Staff with the Latin American fundamental. education regional center, as of 
Mar. 15, 1956—Continued 


CENTRE—Continued 


Name 


Garcia Magallanes, Alhino 
Godinez Ramirez, Bulmaro 


Guemart Veamewes, a meOUnOus . ose icon cc ee scee cn | 


Heredia, Alberto... _. 

Hernandez Cruz, Maximino 

Hernandez Delgado. Fermin 

Martines RMRGe, eee sea- ano ovece acces... 
Matinez Reyes, Ramon 

Medina Hernandez, Salvador 
Morales Barajas, Pedro 

Mota Sanchez, Salvador 

Nambo Alvarez, Silvino 

Ornelas Ramirez, Arturo 

Orobio, Francisco de Jesfis.......-.- 
Palomares Torres, Marfa Ascension 
Perez Ayala, Gregorio. _.........-...--. bees ehid 


| 


Position | Nationa] of— 


| Chauffeur 

is clenie do 

| do 

Carpenter... 

| Head gardener 

Gardener 

SIS ee an Gio cna 


| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
} 
j 


| Gardener 


CE ced Sos, Sas the cwdeibeceereeue 

DORRINER . ... gcade<pdereccx alia anal 
| Chauffeur 

Gist Gi. 
_ do 

Gardener 
Bes ee a 

Watchman 


Retana, Natalio _.. 

Rios, Andres Natividad 

Rios Bartolo, Anastasio 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


By the delegation of the United States of America to the second extraordinary 
session of the General Conference of UNESCO, July 1-4, 1953* 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 15, 1958. 


To the Fourth National Conference of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO: 


I wish that I could be at your meetings because the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, and its Fourth National Conference—both examples 
of the high degree of citizens responsibility in a free republic—are working for 
peace and advancement. 

The Department of State appreciates the contribution being made by the 
officers, members, “alumni,” and organizations of the National Commission in 
improving our understanding of and participation in world affairs. 

You and your Government have supported the principles of UNESCO and 
constantly work to strengthen and improve the UNESCO program. With this 
in mind, the President asked his Delegates to the recent Special Session of the 
UNESCO General Conference to explore and consult in Paris with the repre- 
sentatives of other Governments, the individual members of UNESCO’s Execu- 
tive Board, and ‘the international Secretariat. 

I want to share with you—as an example of our continuous study in inter- 
national collaboration—the conclusions transmitted in July by this distinguished 
delegation—Irving Salomon, of California, chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, 
of Minnesota, and President John A. Perkins, of the University of Delaware. 
The Delegation reported that: 

1. The top officers in the Secretariat, both Americans and non-Americans, who 
are responsible for administration and program execution, are doing so with 
fidelity to UNESCO’s aims and purposes. 

2. The influences which predominate in the Organization derive from a full 
regard for the Human Rights and fundamental freedoms affirmed in the Charter 
of the United Nations. 


1 United States delegation to the second extraordinary session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO; Irving Salomon (Chairman), John Perkins, Elizabeth Heffelfinger. Depart- 
Ment of State Publication 5209; International Organization and Conference Series IV, 
UNESCO 22, released October 1953. 
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3. UNESCO does not advocate world government, or world citizenship in the 
political sense. The United States delegation found no official expression of 
the General Conference, The Executive Board, the Director General, or the 
Secretariat that gives the slightest support to this charge. They found no fear 
on this point among the representatives of other governments who, on the 
contrary find it difficult to comprehend the American fear on this matter. 

4. The delegation reported that UNESCO does not attempt, directly or in- 
directly, to undermine national loyalties or to encourage the substitution of 
loyalty to and love for a supranational authority for loyalty to and love for one’s 
own country, as has been alleged in some quarters. 

5. The delegates reaffirmed that the official bodies and the personnel of 
UNESCO observe the provision of the UNESCO Constitution which prohibits 
UNESCO from interfering in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of Member 
States. UNESCO does not attempt to interfere in the American school system. 

6. The delegation could find no evidence of atheism or antireligious bias in any 
of UNESCO's work. I am happy to report to you these observations of the 
delegation. 

The people of the United States do gain or can gain many valuable benefits 
from their participation in UNESCO. The advancement by UNESCO of human 
welfare through education, science and culture promotes international under- 
standing which contributes to peace. 

JOHN Foster DUILEs. 


DELEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


To the Second Extraordinary Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, 
Paris 
August 31, 1953. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Deag Mr. SeEcrETARY: Supplementing my letter of July 8 in which I took 
the liberty of acquainting you briefly with the findings of my delegation to the 
UNESCO Conference, I take pleasure in attaching hereto a more detailed report. 

Our delegation to the Conference of UNESCO remained a few days afterwards 
in Paris, spending some time with the Secretariat at UNESCO Headquarters, 
because we felt that Members of Congress, other officials of the Government, 
and the public in general, should be reliably informed concerning UNESCO. 
Hence, I am taking the liberty of suggesting that the Department of State 
circulate this report to whatever extent seems feasible. 

Although this appraisal gives UNESCO a rather clean bill of health in answer- 
ing the criticisms leveled against it, may I assure you that our delegation was 
completely objective and not biased in any direction. Had the facts been other- 
wise, We would have discussed them with equal frankness. 

Our findings being what they are, however, we hope that they will contribute 
toward dispelling, or at least reducing, many unfortunate and unrealistic mis- 
conceptions. We hope too, that the facts herein will clear the way for renewed 
and constructive support in the United States for UNESCO's aims and program. 

Sincerely, 
IRVING SALOMON, Chairman. 


AN APPRAISAL 0F UNESCO 


PREFACE 


This general appraisal of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization has been prepared on the occasion of the Second Extraor- 
dinary Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, which took place in Paris, 
July 1 to 4, 1953. The United States delegation felt that its presence at the 
Conference provided an opportunity while at headquarters of UNESCO to study 
various aspects of the Organization, and it remained after the Conference for 
this purpose. 

This report has been prepared by Irving Salomon of California, chairman of 
the United States delegation, with the assistance and approval of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Heffelfinger, of Minnesota, and John Perkins, of Delaware, who were the other 
two United States delegates. Some of the information herein was gathered at 
the request of the delegates and submitted to them for further evaluation by 
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Walter Laves, Max McCullough, Charles Thomson, Miss Carol Laise, and Robert 
Smith, who served as advisers to the delegation. 

Although this report attempts to furnish some general knowledge about 
UNESCO, it is particularly directed in channels that should provide answers to 
the criticisms and accusations against UNESCO that have arisen in the United 
States. In order to determine the validity of such criticisms and to report 
factually on the findings, discussions were held with members of delegations 
representing other nations, with members of the American Embassy in Paris, 
with members of the Executive Board of UNESCO, and with members of the 
Secretariat. 

In order to present the material herein in the most comprehensive and useful 
manner, it is divided as follows: 


I. Background and Organization of UNESCO. 

II. Criticisms and Their Validity. 

Ill. Program and Major Activities. 

IV. Benefits That Accrue to the United States From UNESCO. 
V. Major Weaknesses of UNESCO. 

VI. Some Opinions of UNESCO From Other Countries. 


It is hoped by the three delegates that this report will be made available to 
members of Congress and will also receive some circulation to the American 
public, particularly to the uninformed as well as to the friends and critics of 
UNESCO. 


I, BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATION OF UNESCO 


The purpose of UNESCO is to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, science, and culture. Its 
constitution seeks to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, 
and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed by the 
charter of the United Nations. It is an intergovernmental Organization created 
in 1945, at present having a membership of approximately 65 independent 
states. It is one of the specialized agencies in the United Nations system. 

Most of the member countries of UNESCO are also members of the United 
Nations. It should be noted that the Soviet Union never joined UNESCO. It is 
equally significant that only three countries which are considered as satellites 
of Soviet Russia have been members, and they have resigned Zrom UNESCO, 
charging that the Organization had come under the domination of the United 
States. These three countries are Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. All 
other types of governments are represented, all forms of capitalistic and all 
shades of socialistic. Franco Spain participates as does Yugoslavia, which, 
although Marxian, rejects the aggressive communism of the U. 8. 8S. R. 

Any organization contributing to peace and security through education, science, 
and culture and composed of so many nations with differing cultures, languages, 
values, and histories understandably carries out an extremely broad and varied 
program. Thus UNESCO differs from the other U. N. specialized agencies in 
that its program is more of an omnibus—a carryall filled with a wide and dif- 
fused range of activities. Hence it cannot be quite the cohesive functioning 
unit that generally characterizes the other U. N. specialized agencies. However, 
there are evidences of progress in this direction, owing to the reduction of the 
program and the tendency toward specifically increasing assistance to the under- 
developed countries. 

The program and policies of UNESCO are voted in a General Conference, meet: 
ing biennially, to which each government sends delegates. Thus the formulation 
of program and policies is the direct responsibility of the member states. Al- 
though the United States Government has at times differed with other govern- 
ments regarding the usefulness of some parts of the program, there is no in- 
dication that the United States has ever found it necessary to oppose any 
resolutions on the grounds of their being in conflict with the United States 
national interest. 

The Secretariat is under the supervision of a Director General, chosen by 
the General Conference, and of an Executive Board of 20 members, also elected 
by the General Conference. The new Director General is an American, Luther 
Evans, former Librarian of Congress. He possesses a thorough knowledge of 
all the facets of UNESCO, based on his years of experience as a United States 
delegate or a member of the Executive Board or chairman of the U. 8. 
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National Commission for UNESCO. Moreover, he enjoys a reputation as both 
a scholar and an able administrator. The Secretariat and other employees 
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number about 900 persons, who are of many nationalities. 


TI, CRITICISMS AND THEIR VALIDITY 


Criticisms of UNESCO in the United States 


During the past 2 years a number of criticisms of UNESCO have been heard 
in-the United States. These include the following criticisms against UNESCO, 
which this delegation has attempted to investigate : 

(a) That UNESCO is under Communist control or is influenced by Com- 
ae in directions that are inconsistent with the interests of the United 

ates; 

(b) That UNESCO advocates a political world government and. seeks 
to prepare the citizens of the member states to accept such a political world 
government; 

(c) That UNESCO seeks to undermine the loyalty of Americans toward 
their own Government and toward their own flag and to substitute for that 
loyalty one favoring a political world government; 

(d) That UNESCO seeks to indoctrinate American schoolchildren with 
ideas and philosophies that are contrary to America ideals and traditions 
and that UNESCO seeks to do this through influencing teachers and placing 
materials such as textbooks in the classrooms of America; 

(e) That UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious ; 

(f) That the United States contributes 3344 percent of UNESCO’s budget 
and receives little if anything of value in return for what it contributes; 

(g) UNESCO has failed to fulfill the expectations of those who brought 
it into being. 


(a) The allegation that UNESCO is under Communist control or influence 


It has been charged against UNESCO that it is under Communist control or is 
influenced by Communists in directions counter to the interests of the United 
States. The answer to this follows under three headings: American personnel, 
non-American personnel, and UNESCO publications, program, and policy. 

1. American personnel.—As it has been alleged that many Americans on the 
UNESCO staff were not loyal to the United States, the delegation first consid- 
ered American personnel employed by UNESCO. As of the date of this report, 
there are approximately 90 Americans on the staff. The President of the United 
States has issued an Executive order to establish procedures under which the 
Government of the United States can make available to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and the Director Generals of the specialized agencies, 
including UNESCO, information bearing on the loyalty of American citizens who 
are employed by these organizations. Under the terms of the Executive order, 
American employees of international organizations are required to complete 
personnel forms supplied by the United States Government. 

Prior to the opening of the Second Extraordinary Session of the UNESCO 
General Conference in Paris, July 1-4, the Executive Board of UNESCO had 
endorsed an interpretation of UNESCO's staff regulations made by the Acting 
Director General, regarding personnel policy. The Board considered that tlie 
staff regulations, as interpreted until now, did not allow him to terminate the 
contract of a staff member on the grounds that the staff member may be con- 
sidered to be likely to engage in subversive activities against any member 
state of UNESCO. As a result of action by the General Conference, it is the 
view of the United States delegation that this restriction on the Director Gen- 
eral’s power to dismiss an employee has been lifted. The resolution, presented 
after the deliberations of a small committee consisting of the United States and 
six other countries, recommended that UNESCO’s personnel policy be brought 
into accord with the personnel policy of the United Nations. It was adopted 
unanimously, although many of the delegations had expressed concern lest tile 
Director General take any action which would conflict with the basic rights of 
staff members. 

The General Conference also took action to insure that UNESCO continues to 
transmit the necessary questionnaire required under the Executive order pro- 
eedures (see abuve) to American citizens being considered for employment by 
UNESCO. Hence UNESCO has agreed to cooperate with the Government of the 
United States for the purposes of receiving the comments of the United States 
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Government on persons presently employed by UNESCO or under consideration 
fur future employment. Of the Americans now on the Secretariat, all except 
three have completed the forms and have returned them to the United States 
Government. One of these three has since been subpoenaed by a Federal grand 
jury, investigating subversive activities of American employees of the United 
Nations system. This individual refused to answer the subpoena and has been 
suspended by UNESCO pending an investigation. Until the appropriate United 
Stutes authority furnishes the Director General of UNESCO with information, 
no action ean be taken with respect to the other two individuals who refused 
to complete the forms, The three persons, none of whom control the policy of 
UNESCO, have been engaged in the following tasks in the Secretariat: 

The editor of UNESCO Features, a biweekly review of educational, 
scientific, and cultural activities in UNESCO member states. (Several 
issues of this publication were checked, and nothing was found therein 
with any subversive tinge.) 

A program specialist in the Voluntary International Assistance Division 
of the Mass Communications Department, who helped to collect the neces- 
sary information and develop projects through the UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Scheme. (This is the individual who was suspended.) 

A stenographer in the Voluntary International Assistance Division. 

2. Non-American personnel.—The delegation also endeavored to secure informa- 
tion about possible political intiuence exercised by non-American members of the 
Secretariat. 

Naturally it was not possible to obtain complete and dependable information 
ic respect to political affiliations, but on the basis of conversations with sources 
thuc satisfied the delegation, its members agreed that none of the 23 persons of 
varied nationalities who comprise all the directors and deputy directors of the 
program departments and the heads of the bureaus and services can be con- 
sidered to be Communist-inspired in their actions. Moreover political influences 
do not seem to have any noticeable place in guiding the policies of work of 
UNESCO. Neither Communist nor any other extremist political influence is 
discernible in the policies, program, or activities of the Secretariat. While the 
delegation iS not in a position tu state whether there are Communists among 
the non-American personnel in the lower echelons of the Secretariat, it was 
apprised of the following facts: 

All member states are asked to comment prior to the appointment of 
their nationals to professional posts on the Secretariat. They are not 
consulted on appointments of the stenographie and clerical level. 

No member state, other than the United States, has submitted evidence 
of subversive Communist activities of any of its nationals employed by 
UNESCO. 

With the proffered resignation now of Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslova- 
kia no Lrun Curtain country is a member of UNESCO, and hence there is no 
obiigation to eliploy any Communist from these countries. The only per- 
sons on the Secreturiat from these countries ure stateless refugees. There 
is one Svuviet citizen on the Secretariut who claims she has not been back 
Since Leture the world War, but sue wiil be teaving at the end of 1953. 
There is at present uo employee of Yugoslav nationality, but as this country 
is u mewiber stute of UNisuy, cilizeus therefrom cau be employed. 

Couipetence vf Secreturiat. 1C is uot within the purview of this report, nor 
would it be possible in the time allotted, to evaluate the competence of the per- 
sonnel. However, the general impressions of the delegation might be recorded. 
They had the opportunity to meet with most of the 23 directors, as well as most 
of the 24 division heads in the UNESCO Secretariat, during the Conference and 
in the days that followed. 

Un the basis v1 uiscussions with these persons and with other observers of 
UNESUY, the delegaticn feit that the general level of competence of the Sec- 
relariat is satisfactory. especially considering the difficulties of recruiting from 
Sv muy diiierent nations aud cultures. It cau be said that a general level of 
Competence in the director category appears to be high (with one ur two rather 
lnportaut exceptions). The same cai ve said of the division heads, at least six 
of whom have held the rank of university professors. It should be noted, some- 
What apprehensively, that up to now at least the staff seems to have a more 
dominant position than in most other international organizations, at times 
endeavoring to influence decisions in personnel matters that are the proper 
Couceru of the Director General and the Executive board. On the other side 
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of the coin they have an unusual enthusiasm, and they are characterized by an 
ardor and dedication to the aims and principles of their Organization that is 
not common among bureaucracies. It is suggested that Americans sojourning 
in Paris might visit UNESCO House so that they can meet some of the personnel 
and learn about their individual functioning. 

3. UNESCO publications, program, and policy.—The criticism of UNESCO's 
publications were in other directions than on communism. As a discussion of 
publications will appear under the heading of “world government,” suffice to 
say in answer to allegations of communism in UNESCO that in the publications 
this delegation examined, and from information from those who have read aq 
large number of such publications, there is no evidence or record of commu- 
nistic or other political propaganda in UNESCO’s literature. The same applies 
to program and policy as far as communistic leanings are concerned. 


(b) and (c)The allegations that UNESCO advocates a political world govern- 
ment and that UNESCO seeks to undermine the loyalty of Americans 

The facts already referred to, namely, that UNESCO’s policies and programs 
are voted by member governments, including the United States, and that this 
delegation has found no evidence of disloyalty to the Organization on the part 
of the staff in the execution of UNESCO’s program, seem to refute the validity 
of the charge that UNESCO advocates political world government and seeks to 
undermine the loyalty of Americans toward their own flag by substituting 
loyalty to a supergovernment. It is difficult to conceive that delegations from 
so many highly nationalistic member states would vote for such a program, and 
certainly no United States delegation would do so. Moreover the constitution of 
UNESCO specifically forbids the Organization “from intervening in matters that 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction” of the member states. Perhaps 
some of the misunderstanding is due to occasional UNESCO usage of the ex- 
pression, “world citizenship,” but nowhere was there any evidence that this 
term had any political connotation that could be interpreted as citizenship in 
a world government. On the contrary UNESCO’s policies, program, and activi- 
ties do not in any degree infringe on the sovereignty, independence, or integrity 
of the United States or any of its other members. 


(d) The allegation that UNESCO seeks to indoctrinate American schoolchil- 
dren, etc. 


There was no evidence that came to the attention of this delegation that 
UNESCO under its own aegis has produced materials or textbooks for use in 
American schools which seek to indoctrinate our children with ideas contrary 
to American ideals and traditions. Actually UNESCO produces only a limited 
amount of material suitable for classroom use, and this material is used only 
upon the initiative of appropriate school authorities; for example, in Arab 
refugee camps and in the fundamental education centers in Mexico and Egypt. 

Of the millions of pages of UNESCO’s publications, to our knowledge, only two 
short pamphlets have been cited in various attacks as containing materials pro- 
moting world government. One of these books is known as The United Nations 
and World Citizenship and the other, In the Classroom, With Children Under 
Thirteen Years of Age. They are in a series of brochures entitled Toward World 
Understanding. Both of these pamphlets do discuss world citizenship, but a 
careful study of them fails to reveal that this terminology connotes world gov- 
ernment in any political sense. In one of these pamphlets it is suggested that 
children might have an international anthem. However it does not suggest sub- 
stituting it for any national anthem. We can readily understand how this and 
the term “world citizenship” can be misinterpreted and misunderstood by Amer- 
ican groups, especially those which might be more or less isolationist, because 
these pamphlets strongly espouse the cause of the United Nations, world-minded- 
ness, and international undrestanding and sympathy. Some such groups have 
extracted statements from the pamphlets which may appear on the surface as 
favoring world government, but a critical analysis of the contents proves other- 
wise. 

Moreover it should be stated that the citations in these books are the opinions 
expressed by participants (including Americans) in international conferences or 
seminars and are merely published by UNESCO, not representing the view of the 
Organization. Each pamphlet contains a specific disclaimer, which reads, “This 
pamphiet is in no way an official expression of the views of UNESCO” or 
“UNESCO does not necessarily endorse opinions expressed by the author. 
While there are grounds for controversy over whether or not individual partici- 
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pants in these conferences go further in the matter of training children on the 
question of loyalties than most of us would go, UNESCO has an honest obliga- 
tion to publish the proceedings of such meetings and the opinions expressed at 
any meeting it sponsors, like the minutes of any other organization, United 
States or elsewhere. Like any other organization or association, UNESCO can- 
not be held responsible for publishing proceedings or opinions of individuals or 
groups that do not represent its own views or principles. 

There appears to be no validity to the accusation that UNESCO seeks to indoc- 
trinate American schoolchildren with ideas and philosophies that are contrary 
to American ideals and traditions, nor does it seek to influence teachers or 
curricula by placing textbooks and other materials in the classrooms of America. 
At this juncture, however, a discussion of UNESCO's publications might be appro- 
priate, so that this phase of its activities may be more broadly understood. 

The quantity of UNESCO publications is so voluminous and covers such an 
extremely broad range of topics, many of which are technical, that neither this 
delegation—nor perhaps any other group—could venture an opinion of their 
general merit. Those that we have seen appear to be suitable and useful for the 
purposes intended. Nevertheless this delegation is not competent to judge 
whether UNESCO’s publishing activities should have some alternations, should 
have its standards raised, or can be subject to some important economies. 

Among those published directly by UNESCO, there are two distinctly different 
kinds of publications—those which constitute the official records of the Organi- 
zation and those which arise out of its program in education, science, and cul- 
ture; and, as mentioned previously, many of these are highly technical. 

UNESCO also publishes the views of individual governments on certain mat- 
ters, such as the Copyright Convention, which have been submitted to member 
states for their comments. The comments published are therefore merely the 
opinions of the governments and not necessarily of UNESCO. 

Publications of nongovernmental organizations to which UNESCO gives sub- 
ventions are in the fields of education, science, and culture and are usually of a 
technical and professional character. These do not pretend to state official views 
of the Organization. 

In mentioning publications, it should be noted that there are publications about 
UNESCO issued by the national commissions of member states, including the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. In the United States also the 
United States Office of Education and the various public schools and national 
voluntary organizations publish materials about UNESCO. It should be noted 
that some of the misunderstandings about UNESCO and its purposes that are 
based on printed material also arise out of such publications which are not 
UNESCO’s responsibility. 


(e) The allegation that UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious 


Among the charges made that are less widely circulated, one finds the claim 
that UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious. Nothing found in the official actions 
of the Organization, including publications and statements, substantiated this 
charge. That there may be such views among persons who attend UNESCO 
meetings would not be surprising, in view of the universal character of UNESCO's 
membership. But that UNESCO should officially have committed itself to or 
promoted such doctrines is not established in fact. Just as many national view- 
points are represented in UNESCO, so is almost every established religious 
belief. It is noteworthy that at the last General Conference session in 1952, 
Several delegations included ministers of various religious faiths. Among the 
nongovernmental organizations having consultative arrangements with UNESCO, 
there are many organizations representing Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and 
other faiths. The Vatican has been represented regularly by an observer at 
UNESCO conferences, and there is a permanent representative of the Holy See 
at UNESCO. Membership on the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO includes the National Catholic Welfare Council, the National Council 
of Churches, and the Synagogue Council of America. These and other religious 
groups have given full support to the work of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

The constitution of UNESCO affirms the fundamental freedoms of the peoples 
of the world, “without distinction of race, sex, language, or religion.” 


73820—56——46 
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(f) The allegation that the United States contributes 3344 percent of UNESCO’; 
budget and receives little 


The United States does pay 3314 percent of UNESCO’s budget. This is a figure 
arrived at by the United States Congress. The United States share is based upon 
factors governing ability to pay, agreed upon by the United Nations Committee on 
Contributions, in which the United States participated. If ability to pay were 
the only criterion, the United States share should actually be larger. However, 
the United States and other nations have agreed upon the 3314-percent ceiling on 
the contribution by any member state—or $3,000,000 in our case. 

As to whether the United States gains anything from the Organization, we 
believe, first of all, that no self-respecting nation could conscientiously refrain 
from participating in the work of an international organ whose objectives lie so 
close to our own, in a national sense. Moreover, since peace is our primary goal, 
UNESCO could be an effective instrument in this direction, given reasonably 
normal conditions. Its axiom is, “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” In part IV 
below there is a more specific and detailed listing of direct and other indirect 
benefits to us that might indicate that we are “getting our money’s worth.” It 
might be emphasized here, however, that beyond these there is an immeasurable 
gain that accrues to us through UNESCO in strengthening the community of free 
nations upon which our own well-being, security, and even prosperity so largely 
depend. 


Ill, PROGRAM AND MAJOR ACTIVITIES 


In the belief that most Americans who may have occasion to see this report 
are unfamiliar with the nature and scope of UNESCO’s activities, a few pages 
will be devoted thereto. First, it should be understood that the endeavors are 
generally distributed, though not confined, to the following five areas: 

Education Cultural activities 
Natural sciences Mass communications 
Social sciences 

Under these captions, UNESCO programed a wide variety of projects in its 
early years, but has since eliminated many of them. Concentration is continuing 
and is an important and necessary part of UNESCO’s policy. Another tendency 
which is noteworthy is the increasing assistance to underdeveloped countries and 
the lessening of projects of a more erudite character. The old European theory 
that educational advancement is merely for the elite has been lessened consider- 
ably by reason of UNESCO’s efforts in the direction of education for the masses. 

Below are listed some of UNESCO's more interesting specific activities sub- 
stantially as they appeared in the report of the Acting Director General on the 
work of the Organization for the period of October 1952 to March 1953. 

Established the second regional fundamental education center as Sirs el 
Taiyana, Egypt, for the Arab countries. These centers are for the purpose 
of teaching teachers. The first was established about 214 years ago at 
Pitzcuaro, Mexico. Fundamental education, a name probably coined by 
UNESCO, describes an attack on mass illiteracy, ignorance, ill health, dietary 
deficiences, an.. lack of economic development. In this effort UNESCO is 
joined by other United Nations specialized agencies to assist over half the 
world’s population by educating them in health, agriculture, and livestock 
practices, in housing and handicraft techniques, in community recreation, 
in local self-government participation and in providing at least a minimum 
formal education for both children and adults. 

Organized a series of regional couferences designed to promote free 
compulsory primary education. 

Sponsored or cosponsored several international scientific institutes, e g., 
Arid Zone Research, International Computation Center, Council for Nuclear 
Research, Humid Tropics Research. 

Supported 31 elementary schools for Arab refugee children from Palestine. 

Sponsored or cosponsored meetings of the International Social Science 
Council, International Economic Association, International Statistical Insti- 
tute, International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, International Music Council, Internationa] Union 
of Architects, International Council of Museums, and Commission on the 
Care of Paintings. 
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CO's Assisted the government of Pakistan in developing a satisfactory Braille 
system for Urdu. Also is working out uniformity in Braille for music. 

igure : Organized numerous lecture tours by scientists in many fields, and in many 

upon countries, primarily the underdeveloped ones. Also was responsible for a 

ee on large number of missions of a scientific nature. 

were Published a large number of Works of Reference, periodicals, etc., on a 

ever, wide variety of educational subjects. 

iZ On Initiated a much-needed Bibliography of multilingual, scientific, and tech- 
nical dictionaries. Also preparing a Works of Terminology, which will give 

1, We a scientific definition of a number of social science terms. 

Frain In the cultural tield, has supported or assisted in supporting publications 

ie so dealing with the theater, opera, folk music, translation of selected books, 

goal, and a publication called Museum. 

ably Yompleted a study of the impact upon children of the press, film, and radio. 

is in Maintained a clearing house in connection with the exchange of persons, 

t IV inc)uding and disseminating information on fellowship progranis and assess- 

irect ing the need for specialized personnel for overseas training programs, 


Tt Published three publications in this area, e. g., Study Abroad, Travel Abroad, 
able Workers Abroad. 

free At the individual country’s request sent experts or missions to eight of 
gely them to help organize free compulsory education systems. 

Arranged for studies and issued brochures on the education of women. 

In cooperation with the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
a 6 months’ mission was completed which surveyed existing educational 
facilities and drew up a long-term plan for the reconstruction of education 
there. F 

Has also drafted an International Convention for the Preservation of Cul- 
turul Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, sponsoring regulations on 
archaeological excavations by means of an international center for preserving 
and restoring cultural property. 

Supplied a traveling exhibit in Latin America on astronomy, physics, and 
science. 

en Copyright Convention brought in new signatories, now total- 
ing 36. 

Prepared a manuscript entitled “Inventories of Apparatus and Materials 
for Teaching Science” covering electrical, mechanical, and civil engineering. 

Has reproductions of the great paintings prior to 1860, and there are 89 
traveling exhibits of these now touring the member states. 

The UNESCO Clearing House of Publications has sent 19 lists to libraries 
in member states offering approximately 15,000 books for gift or exchange. 

In the field of international governmental agreements, secured more sign- 
ers to the Agreement on the Importation of Educational. Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Materials; made arrangements for safe and expeditious custom clear- 
ance of delicate laboratory and scientific material; and worked with the 
Universal Postal Union and International Telecommunication Union to 
promote the free and more economical! flow of information. 

The well-known UNESCO Coupon Scheme continues to flourish. In 4 
months $734,000 worth of coupons were issued, which permitted those in 
soft currency countries to purchase books, scientific material, and educa- 
tional films from hard currency countries. 

Another sensational endeavor, the issuance of UNESCO Gift Coupons, now 
has 11 donor countries, who give approximately $5.500 worth of educational 
material per month to 25 beneficiary nations. (This, however, only takes 
eare of one-sixth of the “formalized” needs. ) 

Initiated a study in agreement with a member state for a study of internal 
tension: also several surveys on racial problems. 

Continued its activities in child welfare, among which was organizing a 
regional conference in Paris ou the education and mental health of children 
in Europe. 

Meeting of representatives of international youth organizations, Spon- 
sored a Youth Educational Institute in Germany; also the Youth Institute’s 
second seminar. 

Finance 34 fellowships for studies in the fields of education, science, ete. 

The foregoing are only some of the projects, as can be realized from the follow- 
ing figures, which summarize the program in just the five major divisions voted 
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for the years 1953-54 at the seventh session of the General Conference held inp 
November 1952: 


In the educational fields there were 54 projects with appropriations rang- 
ing from $882 to $320,910. 

In the natural sciences there were 24 projects with budget appropriations 
ranging from $321 to $430,129. 

In the social sciences there were 30 projects with budget appropriations 
ranging from no cost at all to $106,031. 

In the cultural activities there were 42 projects with budget appropria- 
tions ranging from no cost at all to $380,987. 

In mass communications there were 29 projects with budget appropria- 
tions ranging from no cost at all to $62,502. 

These made a total of 179 projects. Obviously this is too many, and to cope 
somewhat with this situation, a Working Party was organized at the seventh 
session for the purpose of establishing priorities, The United States comment 
on its recommendations is as follows: 

The United States believes that the criteria set forth in the report of the 
Working Party are not suffciently definitive. Of those stated, however, the 
most useful to the Executive Board and the Secretariat in the formulation of 
the 1955-56 program, in the view of the United States, are the following, because 
they would tend to strengthen UNESCO’s activities in two priority areas: 

The progressive realization of the right of everyone to free access to 
education as defined in the Preamble and Article 26 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

The encouragement, through educational means, of training for living 
in a world community. , 

Utilization of science for improving the living conditons of mankind, 
especially in the underdeveloped regions of the world. 

Studies of specific and urgent problems of international importance which 
call for the immediate help of the social sciences. 

To ensure better understanding and trust between peoples of different 
cultures and to increase respect for human rights. 

To promote freedom of information, the free flow of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural materials, and the free movement of persons. 

To encourage the use of all techniques of mass communication, including 
press, film, radio, and television to serve the purposes and program Or tue 
Organization. 

It would seem desirable also, as a means of strengthening these priorities, that 
the Executove Board and the Secretariat, in developing resolutions and work 
plans for 1955-56, should give increased emphasis to the following program items: 

Education: 

Maintenance of present international centres of fundamental education. 
Training of experts for international service. Assistance to Member States 
through the Associated Projects Scheme. Development of methods and 
techniques. 

Campaign for free and compulsory primary education with some special 
attention to the access of girls to education. 

Education for living in a world community, with reference to young chil- 
dren, children in school, young people in and out of schools, and adults. 

Natural sciences: 

“Research on scientific problems such as the arid zone, the humid tropical 
zone and oceanography” should be directed toward this end, and hence 
resolutions and work plans under this item would merit high priority. 

Social sciences : 

Studies of tensions and prevention of conflicts. 

Promotion of research on social impact of industrialization (specifically 
those situations likely to have international effects). 

Evaluation of international cooperation programs. 

Cultural activities : 

Discussions, studies, and publications concerning cultural relations be- 
tween peoples, and likely to assist the understanding and implementation 
of human rights, such as the preparation of a Scientific and Cultural History 
of Mankind. 

Stimulating translation of representative literary masterpieces. Develop- 


ment and improvement of public reading libraries (and museums as edv- 
cational auxiliaries). 
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Mass communication : 
Practical measures to promote the free flow of information. 
Use of the means of communication to create understanding of the aims 
and activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, partic- 


ularly UNESCO, and to promote broad popular support for them. 


IV. BENEFITS THAT ACCRUE TO THE UNITED STATES FROM UNESCO 


The foregoing indicates some areas in which our country benefits directly or 
indireetly from its membership in UNESCO, but later in this section these will 
be stated more specifically. However, it should be understood first of all that 
no evaluation of UNESCO would be adequate even from the American viewpoint 
if limited to such benefits. Ample weight should be given to the fact that thiough 
our participation in UNESCO important contributions toward the well-being and 
progress of underdeveloped nations are made possible. While we have an 
altruistic satisfaction in assisting them, we receive a more selfish benefit insofar 
as they improve their social and economic status, and we thus increase the 
market for our exports. 

Our country does not always utilize the available materials and facilities 
offered by UNESCO to the same extent that most highly developed European 
countries do. Nevertheless there are a significant number of direct benefits 
which UNESCO offers to the United States. These are listed below so that our 
fellow Americans who have asked about this can judge for themselves whether 
or not we get our money’s worth—in direct benefits alone: 

1. UNESCO has helped American scientists and educators by providing access 
to the educational, scientific, and cultural resources of the entire free world. 

2. UNESCO has helped America natural and social scientists; all types of 
cultural groups; and artists, libraries, museums, ete., by sponsoring about 80 
meetings a year in the areas of their specific interests. Here they meet with 
others from many parts of the globe who have the same interests and receive 
the benefit of ideas in their respective fields. (At this writing there are approxi- 
mately 300 members of American musical societies participating in a meeting of 
an international music group in Brussels under the auspices of UNESCO.) 

3. It has helped American educators in the task of improving United States 
educational methods by apprising them of the methods, curricula, and opera- 
tions of educational institutions in the other advanced countries of the world. 

4. UNESCO is one of the best devices for conveying our cultural attainments 
abroad and thus is an effective instrument for making people in other countries 
understand us and our way of life. Every material excellence we demonstrate 
generates respect. We cannot beget respect merely from leadership, authority, or 
power. By means of cultural exchange with friendly nations we earn respect 
that we could not achieve through leadership or power. 

5. Along the same line, or rather to achieve the same results, seminars and 
technical assistance missions in the scientific and educational fields help make 
the American way of life understood abroad. Americans by their presence are 
able to interpret our actions and also to introduce to the thinking of other 
countries American conception of education and democracy. Through the techni- 
cal assistance program American ideas and methods are now known in almost 
all the underdeveloped countries. This has and will continue to make friends 
for us and win respect for our free economy and democratic political system— 
and incidentally create or increase the demand for American goods. 

6. American publishers have gained much from the efforts of UNESCO in 
the direction of the free flow of information between countries: in the efforts 
towards easing the supply of newsprint; in the achievement of materially re- 
ducing telecommunication rates. The historic desire of the American people 
for an unrestricted flow of information makes UNESCO’s efforts along this line 
especially noteworthy. 

7. In the same general vein, through UNESCO’s initiative international agree- 
ments have been adopted by many counties to abolish customs duties on books, 
newspapers, magazines, educational films, recordings, and other auditory-visual 
materials, works of art, certain categories of scientific equipment, and all articles 
of education for the blind. 

This and the endeavors of UNESCO to secure reductions in postal and freight 
rates on educational materials and on telegraphic and press rates increase the 
opportunity of people to learn about each other and enable American educational 
materials to be purchased far more easily and freely throughout the world, 
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benefiting us both financially and in furthering understanding of us by other 
nations. 

8. UNESCO makes available to American radio stations a number of educa- 
tional programs. UNESCO also makes available to American groups, art: cen- 
ters, and schools reproductions of the great paintings of the world, from the 
great masters to modern art. 

9. To some extent the United States does draw on the vast storehouse of 
publications and information UNESCO has in the various fields of education, 
in the developments in natural sciences throughout the world, in the disciplines 
of the social sciences, and on international cultural activities in almost all forms, 
Much of this material, which can only be accumulated by an agency like 
UNESCO, is valuable in the American educational scene. Knowledge knows no 
national houndaries. 

10. UNESCO is promoting the translation of the great works of literature, in- 
cluding that of American authors, into many of the less used languages of the 
underdeveloped countries, Also, in turn, they are having translated into English 
some of the philosophies, etc., that were only available in Hindu and the Oriental 
languages. 

11. Of very practical benefit has been the Book Exchange (Coupon) plan, 
which has given American publishers and suppliers of educational materials 
orders of over $1,200,000 annually. Here again we benefit in terms of greater 
understanding of the United States. 

12. UNESCO has promoted teaching about the principles of collective security, 
as defended by the United Nations in Korea, and therefore has reinforced the 
effort in which we carried so large a share. UNESCO has also promoted under- 
standing of the entire United Nations system to which our Government has 
clearly enunciated its support. It thus, as much as circumstances permit, 
strengthens the fundamentals upon which the peace and security of the United 
States depend. Any democratic society based upon concepts of freedom, whether 
national or international in scope, needs the positive efforts of the kind in which 
UNESCO is engaged. 

Beyond all considerations of direct benefits we receive from participation in 
UNESCO, it should at this time be reemphasized that, in the most nationalistic 
sense, it is in the United States interest to be engaged in this kind of international 
cooperation. (See part VI.) This was manifestly clear to this delegation at the 
Second Extraordinary Session of the General Conference. Our participation isa 
necessary evidence of our good faith and our belief in the liberal and democratic 
conceptions that underlie the free world struggle against authoritarianism and 
dictatorship. Help to others in strengthening the foundations of democratic 
free governments by raising educational standards is in the interest of promoting 
peace, strengthens the economic stability. of the world, and therefore promotes 
world prosperity, on which most of our own prosperity depends. 

A great Nation like ours, conceived and developed through many sacrifices for 
the promotion of human welfare, cannot fittingly isolate itself from world 
efforts toward the same end. Such a course could conceivably do us incalculable 
harm—in prestige, respect, and world trade. It therefore serves our own positive 
self-interest to associate ourselves with other freedom-loving people in furthering 
UNESCO’s aims, principles, and activities. 


Vv. MAJOR WEAKNESSES OF UNESCO 


1. For a long time it has been the view of the United States Government that 
the program of UNESCO attempted to cover too many activities. With the 
budget limitations imposed by the economic capacities of UNESCO’s member 
states, as well as by the involvement of many of the member states in national 
and regional educational, scientific, and cultural programs, it is our view that 
UNESCO could use its limited resources more wisely. To this end the United 
States delegation to the last General Conference in 1952 introduced the system 
of priorities, which was shown in the latter part of section III. We strongly 
feel that UNESCO could be improved by concentrating the bulk of its resources 
on these priorities and eliminating expenditures for some of the “fringe activ- 
ities.” Many of these have been included in the program to satisfy the “special 
interests” of certain member states rather than the essential needs of all member 
states. Other projects, though meritorious, should also be omitted rather than 
appropriate an inadequate sum which would be ineffective. It may be antici- 
pated that the new Director General, who has been a member of the United States 
delegations to all but one of the sessions of the General Conference, will carry 
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into his job the convictions which he demonstrated when speaking as United 
States delegate. 

2. The above statement is predicated on the practical likelihood that UNESCO’s 
pudget will not be materially increased. As a matter of fact UNESCO can carry 
on a goodly number of its important projects within the present budget. Never- 
theless any listing of the weaknesses of UNESCO would be remiss if it did not 
contain the statement that the Organization is woefully underfinanced to attempt 
to carry on its full purpose and mission in its fields of education, science, and 
culture. Because there is such a wide divergence between the demands and 
opportunities to serve and the inadequate funds at its disposal, UNESCO will 
always be criticized for the absence or insufficiency of efforts in some areas of 
its responsibility. 

3. While this delegation felt that the caliber of personnel on the UNESCO 
Secretariat was generally satisfactory, there are individual instances that war- 
rant replacement. It seems that some of the program specialists could be re- 
placed with stronger individuals for the benefit of the Secretariat. It is our 
feeling that certain departments are not administered in a manner to adequately 
carry on all their functions and responsibilities. 

Secondly it is suggested that UNESCO do more to improve its recruitment 
methods. While it is necessary to give due regard to geographic representa- 
tion in the selection of personnel, it should insist that member states supply 
only truly qualified personnel. UNESCO must not lose sight of the primary need 
for a highly competent staff, which, among other things, properly reflects the 
cultural diversities and achievements of the various member states. As far as 
American candidates are concerned, of which there is a need, mention should 
be made that the long delays of our present security procedures are militating 
against the employment of qualified and loyal Americans. Since our Govern- 
ment finds security measures necessary, these processes should be expedited 
in order to facilitate full American representation on the staff. 

The third item which should be mentioned here again is the propensity of 
staff to engage in “lobbying” activities with the delegates to the conference and 
occasionally with the Executive Board. In view of the limited appropriations 
for UNESCO, this propensity operates against the overall program of UNESCO 
and favors the departments with the most effective lobbyists. 

4. This delegation is critical of the composition, functioning, and unclear 
responosibilities of the Executive Board. For the past two sessions, the ques- 
tion has arisen of having the Executive Board be composed of representatives 
of member states, rather than consist of a group of individuals. It is the view 
of the United States Government that the members should represent their 
respective governments, not themselves. When UNESCO was created, it was 
hoped that by having the Executive Board composed of individuals, the most 
outstanding intellectuals of our time could be induced to become Board mem- 
bers. Such has not been the case. Moreover the degree of absenteeism has 
been high, so that frequently members are represented by permanent govern- 
mental representatives at UNESCO or merely Embassy officials located in 
Paris. UNESCO's constitution should be revised on the basis of governmental 
representation. By so doing the Board members wou!d be properly instructed 
by their governments and would take greater responosibility for their actions, 
vis-a-vis an intergovernmental organization. 

Perhaps because of the foregoing or maybe owing to the quality of the mem- 
bership as a whole, the Executive Board does not function effectively. The 
issues laid before them are belabored and beclouded, resulting in prompt and 
intelligent action either being delayed or absent in many instances. More- 
over they waste itme with details of administrative affairs that should be the 
proner responsibility of the Director General. 

When and if the Executive Board is composed of government representatives, 
and not individuals, there should be a constitutional amendment that will not 
only more clearly define its responosibilities and functions but perhaps increase 
them. It is conceivable that some of the matters now referred to the General 
Conference could be fittingly and finally acted upon*by an Executive Board in 
which the members are the authorized representatives of their respective 
governments. 

5. Throughout the world there is a definite lack of understanding of UNESCO’s 
aims, purposes, and activities. Without such understanding UNESCO cannot 
secure the necessary public and governmental support for its operation. One 
reason for this lack of understanding is the failure of the mass media in the 
member states to interpret UNESCO’s work and to point out ways in which 
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member states can share in these efforts. A pressing requirement today is the 
development of a more effective program in this direction, which this dele 
gation considers the first responsibility for the Mass Communications Depart- 
ment. 

6. An important weakness in UNESCO lies in the absence of properly or- 
ganized or functioning national commissions in most of the member states, 
Of 65 countries supporting UNESCO, only 13 (including the United States) have 
national commissions that represent to a goodly extent the various educational, 
scientific, and cultural interests of the country. Only these few have become 
well-rounded instruments for the execution of UNESCO's program and have sufii- 
cient professional staffs to secure full participation in the responsibilities or 
opportunities. 

Only 13 other member nations have national commissions that are doing a 
reasonably adequate job, and 12 other member nations have commissions of a less 
active nature. The others have either no national commission or an exceedingly 
limited or inactive one. Apparently this is not due to any lack of good will toward 
UNESCO, but rather a lack of resources and/or inability to translate their good 
intentions into concrete action. 

UNESCO is authorized by its constitution to assist member states with the 
oranization of national commissions, and it has provided valuable help of this 
kind to several member states. But the problem of inactive national commissions 
is still so great an impediment to effective execution of UNESCO’s program 
that more resources resulting in a more determined effort will need to be devoted 
to this eandeavor if UNESCO is to secure the help which only its member states 
can provide. 

Until the national interest in UNESCO of the member states is represented by 
some cross section of the educational, scientific, and cultural life of a country 
and, moreover, is in reasonable proportion to the benefits it receives, UNESCO 
can never wholly perform the purposes for which it was intended. 


VI. SOME OPINIONS OF UNESCO FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Conversations were held with representatives from several other countries 
during the General Conference of UNESCO, July 1953. 

Members of the United States delegation raised such questions as the following: 

What is the general feeling about UNESCO in your country? 

To what extent is UNESCO important to your country and why? 

What has it done for your country? 

Do you think you could have secured the same benefits through some other 
source, agency, or channel? 

Has UNESCO helped develop a better understanding of other countries 
in your country? 

In what field has UNESCO been most successful in your country ? 

What defects do you see in UNESCO's work in your country? 

In what way has UNESCO failed to come up to your expectations? 

What is the most important thing UNESCO is doing, in your view? 

Naturally all these questions could not be raised in each of these informal 
conversations, but the pattern was followed as far as possible. 

Following are notes of the conversations, which should throw some light on 
the opinions about UNESCO that are current in a number of representative 
countries. (It should be noted that these observations do not constitute in any 
way official statements by the countries concerned. ) 


Representative from Brazil 


It behooves the older and developed countries like Sweden, the United States, 
etc., to finance or be donor countries to UNESCO, so as to bring the under- 
developed countries, in time, up to the standards of these developed countries. 
However, I do not consider it a philanthropic gesture. Markets follow the de- 
velopment of culture, science, and education and ultimately will provide a bigger 
market for the donor’s products. 

Brazil has signed 8 technical assistance contracts with UNESCO, which pro- 
vided them with 11 technicians for working a year in Brazil in the following 
fields: 


Cellulose and paper 
Agronomy 
Arid zone research 


Biochemistry 
Biology 
Cosmic ray research 
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Also UNESCO has financed 15 fellowships. Through these the Brazilians 
may study in various countries, including the United States. 

Without UNESCO we would have done these things ourselves but with a 
great deal of difficulty, there being no agency through which we could secure 
the men capable of doing this work; and then, of course, we could not be sure 
of their skill. 

UNESCO has failed primarily in mass communication. Brazil has had far 
from sufficient data on UNESCO. Secondly, it has insufficient money for carrying 
on its important work. Its income does not begin to correspond with the needs. 

Perhaps we were too optimistic, but I don’t think UNESCO has given us what 
we had hoped for. However, the international situation has been a deterrent as 
well as the disturbed condition in many countries which have not been able to 
organize effective national commissions which are so essential for UNESCO's 
success. 

The most important thing UNESCO is doing is its field science offices. These 
offices are supplying scientific help to the underdeveloped countries promptly 
and usefully. 


Representative from Sweden 

The general attitude in Sweden toward UNESCO was one of skepticism until 
1950 and still is in higher educational circles. Among these groups there is 
skepticism but not antagonism. Other groups in Sweden are very ardent about 
UNESCO. 

The only specific criticism I hear is that money is being spent for a great many 
projects which, in their opinions, are foolish. 

UNESCO is important to Sweden, which is a donor country, because of the 
mutual interchange of culture and education. By aiding others Sweden gains in 
terms of useful influence abroad. National wealth is often a product of good 
fortune. We should share it with those who are poorer in the world because it 
is the logical thing to do. 

We profited recently from a very useful seminar on the values and working 
methods of public libraries. 

Three UNESCO activities are most useful that cannot be done by any other 
organization : 

The coordination between international groups in the major fields of 
science, education, and culture. 

The development of programs of fundamental education. 

The development of programs of education for living in a world community. 
In a broader sense this means reducing national prejudices by bringing 
people together. 

We are in the childhood of international relations and an international 
organization like UNESCO can at least advance us to adolescence. 

If UNESCO did not exist, we would have to invent a substitute that would 
do the same work. 

During the beginning period things were very much up in the air, and there 
seemed to be very little accomplished. 

There are defects in UNESCO’s work. The administration is too expensive. 
Also there are too many projects, many of which are not down to earth. i 

The most important thing UNESCO is doing is fundamental education. I 
include all phases of fundamental education including the information services. 


Representative from Liberia 

As long as the underdeveloped countries do not evolve rapidly from their 
present stage of subsistence economy into a more balanced and progressive stage, 
which would make possible better and more scientific and rational methods of 
improved agricultural and small-scale local industrial production, there could 
be no appreciable social, economic, and, subsequently, political progress. The 
most effective means of achieving the desired goal would be through the simul- 
taneous development of human resources, along with development of natural 
resources. This problem could only be solved by the establishment of community 
welfare projects such as national and regional fundamental education centers of 
training and production, whose primary tasks should aim at the eradication of 
the three main obstacles any country has to overcome; that is to say, ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. 

Ninety percent of our people are illiterate. I think it would take 16 years to 
make my country literate, as the main problem is-training teachers and develop- 
ing facilities. 
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UNESCO has assisted Liberia in the field of technical assistance. The Uni- 
versity of Liberia had no science department, and UNESCO furnished a team of 
4 men, namely, a professor of biology, chemistry, physics, and mathematics, who 
are building up a faculty by teaching teachers. Also the fundamental education 
project in October 1951 sent 3 people, namely, a fundamental education specialist, 
a rural elementary teacher training expert, and a specialist on women’s education, 
who also worked in cooperation with an expert from FAO on agriculture, one 
from WHO on health, and one from ILO on arts and crafts. We now have 10 
demonstration centers in fundamental education. 

We have also had a team of teachers training specialists in the field of mathe- 
matics and physics, and others on a more temporary basis assisting in the overall 
Liberian educational project. 

Through UNESCO Liberians also have 7 scholarships in the United States jn 
mathematics, physics, and agriculture science, plus 6 in New Zealand and 1 in 
Edinburgh. 

We could not have secured the same benefits through some other source. Point 
4 did supply us 1 man to help in the elementary schools. UNESCO has helped in 
fundamental education, rural elementary schools, high schools, and universities, 

A defect in UNESCO’s work in our country has been the question of selecting 
experts who can adjust themselves to life in Liberia. Moreover, it takes such 
a long time before they arrive, usually months later. Also, the shipments of 
laboratory equipment and other teaching material take too long to arrive. The 
fact that scholarships are for only 2 years also presents a problem. They should 
be for 4 years. 

UNESCO is giving the natives a conception of the United Nations and the 
world that is very satisfying. 


Representative from New Zealand 


The growing pains of administration of the first few years of UNESCO have 
been eliminated. The program is less confused and more direct in purpose. 

I do not feel that the work done by UNESCO could be done by any other 
agency. 

Because of UNESCO the people of New Zealand have a growing sense of re- 
sponsibility for less fortunate people of the world. As a result of the work done 
by one of the men who had been on a mission in Liberia, five Liberians, under 
UNESCO scholarships, were brought to New Zealand. It was the first working 
contact New Zealand had had with “outsiders.” 

The reception of the Colombo plan was due in no small measure to the awaken- 
ing of the conscience of a necessity of mutual understanding as inspired by 
UNESCO. New Zealand, which in the past had always thought of Asia as the 
Far East, now regards it as a continent with similar problems to those of New 
Zealand. 


Representative from Israel 


There is an active national commission in Israel, and UNESCO enjoys good 
relations with the press. 

Israel derives much-needed technical assistance from UNESCO. The new 
immigrants, who have increased from 100,000 to 300,000 in 5 years, lack educa- 
tion and technical skills. There is a shortage of teachers. UNESCO has pro- 
vided expert advice on training of teachers, particularly in fields of natural 
science. 

UNESCO aided in the establishment of a soil stabilization laboratory. As a 
result of a scientific analysis of the soil, the roads in Israel have been improved 
100 percent. Roadmaking had been a major problem owing to the type of soil 
found in Israel, which washed out at every rain. 

UNESCO has also helped through expert advice on wind power and on the 
problems of water supply for arid zones. The symposium in arid zone research 
held in Israel was of international importance. 

The study of social tensions now under consideration can be of infinite and 
permanent value to Israel, which is composed of immigrants from 60 nations. 
The interpretation and therapy resulting from this study will first help set our 
own house in order and in the long run will make for better international under- 
standing. 

No other agency could do these jobs as effectively as UNESCO. 
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Representative from Belgium 

There has been some opposition to UNESCO in Belgium, but it is disappearing 
owing to better relations with the press and growing recognition of the fact 
that schools and universities are concerned with the generations ahead. A 
great deal of work is being done through the World Organization for Early Child- 
hood Education, sponsored by UNESCO and concerned with the question of free 
school education and the training of parents. 

Belgium has an alert national commission composed of representatives of 
education and authorities in foreign affairs, along with members of the radio 
and press. 

In 1950 an international conference was held at the University of Brussels 
to study the revision of history textbooks, in couperation with France, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Germany, and Luxembourg, along the lines of bilateral 
cultural agreements. After this meeting the ideas were introduced at a meeting 
of the European Council in order to coordinate plans and thus avoid overlapping 
in duplication. This conference in 1950 gave stimulus to the creation in Belgium 
of a Federation of Teachers, drawing its membership from elementary and 
secondary schools, training colleges, in both public, free, and official schools. 
This has been important to Belgium because of the divergence of ideas within 
the country between those who speak Flemish and those who speak French. 

The techniques of fundamental education practiced in PAtzcuaro and Egypt 
were used as a basis for work which Belgium is doing in the Belgian Congo and 
in Ruanda-Urundi under U. N. trusteeship, for which Belgium has responsibility 
for 10 years. Using UNESCO techniques, natives attending international con- 
ferences have brought back specific programs of education, particularly along the 
lines of hygiene and home economics. Assisting in the development of these 
programs are educational specialists from Belgium and a priest. 

The first International Conference in Musical Education is being held now 
in Belgium. There are 300 American participants. The Conference is interested 
in every phase of musical education. Special music was composed by Hindemith 
for the Conference, with accompanying poetry by Claudel. The Conference is 
receiving wide acclaim in Belgium. 

UNESCO was the only agency which could accomplish the work that is being 
done along these lines. 

The work of UNESCO toward international understanding was in part instru- 
mental in making the people of Europe more conscious of the need of a federation 
of European states. 


Representative from Japan 

Interest in UNESCO within Japan is considerable. The “common man” knows 
what UNESCO is all about. Local groups interested in UNESCO were formed 
in all larger cities long before Japan was a member and a Japanese National 
Commission came into being. 

It may be that the Gift Coupon Scheme for laboratory equipment will give 
Japan, as a donor nation, a greater sense of participation in UNESCO. There 
are those in Japan that fervently hope for establishment by UNESCO of a 
scientific center in Japan. 

UNESCO has not done much of a specific nature in Japan that can be pointed 
to as an accomplishment. Japan did not become a member of UNESCO until 
the sixth session, which was in 1951. 

UNESCO seems of greatest importance to Japan in the work it can do in under- 
developed territories of the Far East and Near East. I have little sympathy 
with colonialism, but it did contribute to the development of standards of 
education, health, technical and scientific life, and richer culture in certain areas 
of the world. If colonialism is dead, as I hope it is, some international agency 
must be substituted for the contributions that colonial powers did make to 
underdeveloped territories. 

The most important thing that UNESCO is doing is its fundamental educa- 
tion program. 


Representative from Syria 

UNESCO could do much to offset the too narrow and too technical training 
of people being educated under Point Four, which is only interested in short- 
term technical training programs, giving people “know-how” but little help with 
ideas: Persons so educated may actually be the ruination of a country and 
ultimately its enemies rather than its salvation. 
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If you want concrete illustrations of the importance and achievements of 
UNESCO, it is difficult to furnish them. UNESCO requires much patience and 
is definitely a long-term business. However, technical assistance and the fellow- 
ship programs of UNESCO have been a great help. The fellowship programs are 
used to train people for particular responsibilities that they may return to after 
studies abroad. For example, the current need at the University of Beirut is 
to strengthen the faculty of sciences and engineering; all help being asked of 
UNESCO is directed to strengthening these faculties. 

While there is no other agency through which Syria could receive exactly the 
same benefits as it does from UNESCO, other agencies have been more impor- 
tant to Syria. For example, loans from the International Bank. Economic 
aid is more needed than technical aid. Loans made by the International Bank 
have done more to bring about in the minds of the people an appreciation of 
other countries than any one other thing. 

The people in the Arab countries are so disappointed in the results of political 
decisions of international agencies that it is very difficult for any information 
program promoting international understanding to have any great effect. 


Representative from Germany 


Germany has found UNESCO an important international forum in which 
to cooperate and in which any country should be willing to cooperate. For 
Germany it is taken for granted that cooperation in the fields of education, 
science, and culture is necessary in order to advance civilization and also in 
order to strengthen the foundations of world peace. 

Germany has benefited very directly from the establishment of the three 
institutes in Cologne, Munich, and Hamburg. These have made it possible for 
Germans in the fields of education, social science and youth activities to come 
into direct contact with their colleagues from other countries. 

While no doubt Germany could have secured some of the same benefits through 
other agencies or channels, the fact is that UNESCO actually brought about 
these results. Other agencies and channels were not at that moment in ex- 
istence, and much more time would have elapsed before Germany could have 
joined international cooperation in this field. It is questionable whether any 
other factors could so soon have brought about a unification among the edu- 
eational, scientific, and cultural forces within Germany itself. It is also doubt- 
ful that any other international body could have afforded Germany with the 
opportunity to cooperate internationally that has come through the work of semi- 
nars organized by UNESCO. 

There is no doubt that UNESCO has helped developed a better understanding 
of other countries in Germany. The extensive cooperation of Germans in in- 
ternational seminars has noticeably widened the horizons of German partici- 
pants. 

In terms of defects Germany has been disturbed, as have other countries, by 
the proliferation of UNESCO’s activities. They have also been concerned over 
the absence of any Germans on the UNESCO Secretariat. 

The question of what is most important is difficult to determine. No doubt 
this depends upon each country’s interests. For Germany the most important 
thing has been what was stated by the representative from Brazil above. For 
the underdeveloped countries no doubt the most important thing is fundamental 
education. For the world as a whole the most important thing is the conscious 
effort to promote wider understanding among the peoples of various nations. 


Representative from Thailand 


UNESCO’s educational missions under the technical assistance program are 
of tremendous importance to our country. 

Many important steps had been taken to improve our educational system as the 
result of studies made and reports submitted by experts provided and selected 
by UNESCO. 


Representative from Indonesia 


UNESCO is still largely unknown in Indonesia, and the most immediate need 
was for publicity to inform the Indonesian people about the Organization, its 
purpose and program. 

Indonesia has already received tangible assistance from UNESCO through the 
establishment in the country of a science cooperation office and through a 
UNESCO technical assistance mission which is working on fundamental educa- 
tion. Since 80 percent of the Indonesian people are illiterate, fandamental edu- 
eation is a problem of first importance. 
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The most important thing that UNESCO could do in the future for Indonesia is 
to assist in the educational field, particularly in the training of teachers. English 
has officially replaced Dutch as the second language of instruction; therefore a 
need for a vast program for providing teachers of English, textbooks in English, 
ete, 

Representative from Norway 


The growth of interest in UNESCO has been slow in my country. Norway has 
a national commission which is representative of different groups in the popula- 
tion, including scholars, teachers, labor, and so forth. It has recently been given 
a sinall appropriation and will from now on have a small fulltime staff which will 
enable it to develop more effectively. 

Norway has received relatively few direct benefits, aside from exchanges of 
information which bave benefited scientists and other scholars, and a few 
fellowships. 

UNESCO has served to develop better understanding in Norway and other 
countries, particularly among teachers and the labor movement. The labor 
groups are much interested in the UNESCO assistance program. 

The Norwegians have the view that UNESCO has not accomplished as much as 
might have been expected in the light of the resources and staff which it has. 

Its most important work is in the teachers’ seminars, activities in social 
sciences, the science cooperation offices, anc cultural activities. 

Representative from Lebanon 


UNESCO, with its emphasis on fundamental education, has become an indis- 
pensable institution for Lebanon and the other Arab States. In this field it is 
bringing them aid which they consider of the first importance. Further, Lebanon 
needs to develop a knowledge and use of science if it is to develop economically 
and socially. It cannot develop scientifically in isolation; it must do this in 
cooperation with the other countries of the region. Here also it finds the help of 
UNESCO indispensable. 

In addition to benefits of fundamental education and the stimulus to scientific 
development which Lebanon is receiving from UNESCO are the schools for Arab 
refugee children. Lebanon has 120,000 Arab refugees, and a large portion of 
their children are in UNESCO schools (largely financed by U. N. Relief and Works 
Ageney for Palestine Refugees in the Near Kast funds, but with UNESCO teaching 
supervision ). 

Lebanon could not have secured these benefits from any other source or agency 
than UNESCO. 

The political policy of the Western Powers tends to drive the Arab States away 
from the West. UNESCO, which is western-centered, is the most important 
influence drawing the Arab States toward the West; and UNESCO does not 
engage in politics. 

It is too soon to say if we have been disappointed in any phase of UNESCO’s 
work. However, the Education Department is lacking imagination and failed to 
do anything significant in education on living in a world community or about 
teaching on human rights. 


AN EVALUATION oF UNESCO’s CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY 


THE FUNCTIONS OF UNESCO IN THE FIELD 
(a) Study 


The Secretariat has studied the problem of illiteracy, progressively and system- 
atically, in a number of stages, starting with the problem of the language of 
instruction. In 1951, a meeting of experts, held in Paris, examined the relative 
role of vernacular and second languages in teaching. reading, and writing and the 
various linguistic, educational, sociological, and other problems involved. Their 
report, together with some case studies, was published in 1953, as No. VIII in the 
series of monographs in fundamental education, under the title “The Use of 
Vernacular Languages in Education.” 

A second meeting of experts held in 1952, at Jos, Nigeria, examined the use in 
education of African languages in relation to English. The report of this meeting 
is printed in African Languages and English in Education. 

Having clarified to some extent the problem of the medium of instruction, 
UNESCO, in 1952, turned its attention to methods of teaching reading and writing, 
and employed Dr. William Scott Gray, of Chicago University, to direct a world 
study of methods currently employed and to suggest what guidance could be 
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drawn from this experience elaborating teaching programs. A first report on 
this research was published in 1953 in the series Educational Studies and Docu- 
ments under the title “Preliminary Survey on Methods of Teaching Reading and 
Writing.” 

This preliminary report was sent to authorities, experts, and institutions, 
throughout UNESCO’s member states for comments and criticisms. Based on 
these, and on further research, Dr, Gray revised and enlarged his text in 1954, 
The revised report is now being printed and will appear in the series Monographs 
in Fundamental Education in English, French, and Spanish. 

In the light of this definitive study, UNESCO now intends to appoint experts to 
certain language regions (e. g. Arab States and Latin America) to translate these 
findings into field experiments, teaching and production programs in member 
States. 

A further step is now being taken in the study of the pedagogical and produc- 
tion problems of providing reading materials. A first study appeared in 1955 
entitled “Some Methods of Printing and Reproduction” (Educational Studies and 
Documents, No. XI). Comments on this draft are being invited and the text will 
eventually be revised. 

Studies into the editorial and distribution practices of literature bureaus 
(such as that of the OAS) are currently being undertaken and it is planned to 
print the results of these, along with the revision of the technical study, in 1957. 

Continuous studies have also been carried out into the measuring of progress 
in literacy. A statistical report, Progress of Literacy in Various Countries, 
Monographs on Fundamental Education, No. VI, was published in 1953 in which 
many of the problems involved in determining and measuring literacy were also 
examined. Based on the 1950 census returns (most of which are now available), 
this study is being completed, revised, and expanded and will be republished in 
this form in 1956. 

Parallel to this latter research, a study on the Effects of Urbanization on 
Illiteracy was commissioned from the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. 

A study on the Methodology of Constructing Literacy Texts has also recently 
been completed for UNESCO by Dr. Irving Lorge of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

These too will eventually be made available to educators in published form. 


(b) Evaluation of literacy campaigns 


The 1956-57 program provides for the sending of two specialists to evaluate 
literacy “campaigns” in a member state of UNESCO (Resolution 1.311). Replies 
from members states to the circular letter offering this service are still awaited. 


(c) Technical assistance missions and aid to associated projects 

Parallel with the studies mentioned above, UNESCO has been giving aid to 
member states in the form of experts who have been sent to assist associated 
projects under the regular program in fundamental education or to work in the 
expanded program of technical assistance. Since 1952, experts in language 
problems, the teaching of reading and writing by radio, and the preparation of 
teaching and reading matter were sent to associated projects in Jamaica, India, 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Egypt. Experts in the literary field were also sent, 
under the expanded program of technical assistance to Iraq, Liberia, Afghanistan, 
Korea, Ceylon,and Syria. (Brief summaries of these projects are given in the 
reports of the Director-General to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations and to member states.) 


(d) Training for literacy work 


A major contribution to the solution of the problem of illiteracy in Latin 
American and the Arab States is made by the UNESCO Regional Center for Latin 
America (CREFAL) and for the Arab States (ASFEC). Literacy is one of the 
fields of specialization at these centers and a course of study which includes both 
theoretical and practical training is offered to those trainees who choose to 
specialize in teaching adult illiterates; it is also a part of the general courses 
olfered to all trainees. 

Fellowships offered under the exchange of persons service in fundamental edu- 
cation have frequently enabled national specialists in literacy to expand their 
experience by study abroad. 

In 1954-55, 38 persons from 20 countries passed through the UNESCO group 
training scheme for specialists in fundamental education in Mysore. A large 
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proportion specialized in adult literacy work and a document An Experiment in 
Teaching Adults To Read and Write GTS/FE/II/6 describes the work of the 
group in this field. 


(e) The production of reading matter 

The UNESCO program of study and experiment, combined with aid to member 
states, is increasingly directed toward the problems of producing teaching and 
reading material. In 1955-56, an important interdepartmental project (Resolu- 
tion 4.33) has been started in the production of reading material for new literates 
and increasing attention will be given to this very important aspect of the problem 
of illiteracy. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1956. 
Mr. Roy J. BULLocK, 
Staff Consultant, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Buttock: You wrote me under date of March 16 * * * relative to 
the question raised by Congressman Chester E. Merrow, to wit: “Is the American 
Legion opposed to the constitution of UNESCO as such?” 

I am today in receipt of advice from our National Americanism Commission 
director to the effect that they have checked their records and report that the 
American Legion has never passed any resolution opposing the constitution of 
UNESCO. The American Legion’s opposition is based entirely on data contained 
in the statement of Commander J. Addington Wagner at the time he appeared 
before the subcommittee on March 7, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Tue UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
COMMISSION FoR UNESCO, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1956. 
Mr. Roy J. BuLLock, 
Staff Consultant, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Butiock: In reply to your letter of March 24 concerning the Human 
Rights film list mentioned in Commander Wagner’s testimony, the following in- 
formation may be of some use to the subcommittee. 

The film list was part of a Human Rights Day kit prepared by the Commission 
in 1951 for the use of organizations and individuals interested in observing Human 
Rights Day. A full kit is available if the committee would like to see it. The 
kit includes the text of President Truman’s 1949 Proclamation of Human Rights 
Day, “Suggestions for observing Human Rights Day,” a reprint of the chapter 
on Human Rights from a Commission publication called The UNESCO Story; a 
pamphlet prepared by the University of Chicago and NBC’s University of the 
Air, The Churches and Human Rights prepared by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, a State Department reprint of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, an unofficial version of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights prepared by the American Association for the United Nations, 
two posters for Human Rights Day, and a pamphlet on discrimination called The 
Montclair Community Audit. 

A few comments on Human Rights Day may be helpful to the subcommittee. 
In 1946 the U. N. established a Human Rights Commission which drafted a Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. This Declaration was adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 10, 1948 by a vote of 48-0. (The Soviet Union 
and its satellites abstained.) Beginning in 1949, the President has every year 
proclaimed December 10 as Human Rights Day. In 1950 the General Assembly 
also adopted December 10 as Human Rights Day. President Eisenhower has 
termed the Declaration “a significant beacon in the steady march toward achiev- 
ing human rights and fundamental freedoms for all.” 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is similar in many ways to the 
Bill of Rights of the United States. Article 1, for example, declares “Ail human 
beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed with 
reason and conscience and should act toward one another in a spirit of brother- 
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hood.” The declaration, in its own words, is intended to serve as “a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and nations.” By raising this standard, 
the U. N. hopes ultimately to make secure on a worldwide basis the fundamenta] 
freedoms affirmed by our Bill of Rights. 

The General Conference of UNESCO meeting in Beirut in 1948 resolved that 
one of its major objectives would be to spread information about the declaration. 
The latest General Conference (1954) also passed a resolution urging that all 
member states endeavor to inform their people about the declaration and its 
sign'ficance. In making information about the declaration available and in pro- 
moting the national observance of Human Rights Day, the Commission is carry- 
ing out the responsibility of the United States as a member state to implement 
resolutions of the General Conference of UNESCO. 

Some comments on the treatment of this document by Commander Wagner also 
seem in order, The commander names five films produced by persons allegedly 
belonging to subversive organizations. This presumably is meant to indicate 
that the films are questionable and that the Commission has urged the use of 
suspect materials by listing them. 

Of the films named, one is a production of the March of Time, one was produced 
for the United Automobile Workers of the CIO, one was produced by Castle Films 
and one was endorsed by the United Nations Film Board. Using the same reason- 
ing applied to the Commission’s connection with these films, we should also con- 
sider these organizations suspect because of their connections with the films 
named. These connections are indicated on the document furnished the commit- 
tee by the commander. 

The commander also cites the 18 recorded radio programs listed in the same 
document and points out that they were produced by an alleged subversive organ- 
ization, the Institute for Democratic Education. This organization has never 
been on the Attorney General’s list. Neither has it ever been cited by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. Its only connection with the Commission is 
the fact that this series of programs dealing with Human Rights was recon- 
mended by the Commission. 

I am returning the photostat with this letter. If there is any other informa- 
tion I can supply for the subcommittee concerning this document, please let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
TepD HEAVNER, Information Oficer. 


Unitep States NATIONAL COMMISSION ror UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization) 
A FILM LIST FOR “HUMAN RIGHTS” 


Discussion leaders and teachers intending to use films to assist discussion pro- 
grams on human rights have available to them, through local film libraries and 
commercial distributors, a number of films directly related to the problem. In 
many instances the local film librarian, or the local film council, may be helpful 
in suggesting films suitable for group discussion, and supplying information 
about their terms of rental or purchase. 

The following are a few examples of generally available films relating to 
human rights and catalogues in which other such films are described: 


Of Human Rights (1950) 16 mm. béw sound 20 min. 


Produced and directed by Helen van Dongen, in cooperation with the United 

Nations Film Division. 
“* * * a story based on the declaration of human rights, takes place in the office 
of a newspaper editor in a small town * * * an incident involving economic and 
racial prejudice among children * * * dramatizes the importance of the decla- 
ration.” 

Nove.—There are two editions, coded A and B. The A edition contains scenes 
from concentration camps; the B edition is considered more suitable for children, 
and also is cleared for television. Inquiries should specify which edition is 
desired. 

(United Nations Distribution Office, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; avail- 
able through regional distributors for United Nations Films.) 
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Americans All (1955) 16 mm. béw sound 18 min. 


“* * * shows what has been done in various parts of the country to combat racial 
and religious discrimination * * * explains work of the Southern Regional 
Council and the Springfield, Mass., schools.” 

(March of Time, Forum Edition, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.) 


The Bill of Rights (1939) 16 mm. color sound 20 min. 


“* * * dramatic reenactment of some of the events influencing the colonists’ 
demand for freedom of speech, religion, and person, and culminating in the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights.” 

(Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43d Street, New York 18, N. Y.) 


Boundary Lines (1947) 16 mm. color sound 10 min. 


“*# * * animated color film with an unusual modern art technique * * * shows 
imaginary lines which divide people * * * color, wealth, nationalism, fear * * *” 
(International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.) 


Brotherhood of Man (1946) 16 mm. color sound 10 min. 


Produced for the United Automobile Workers, CIO. 

“Based on the pamphlet ‘Races of Mankind’ * * * animated cartoon in color 
demonstrating similarities of men * * * demonstrating the environmental origin 
of the three races of mankind * * * Caucasian, Negro, Mongolian * * *recommends 
that racial discrimination be abolished.” 

(Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.) 


The Cummington Story (1945) 16 mm. béw sound 21 min. 


“* * * a group of European refugees in a small New England town * * * their 
gradual absorption into the life of the community, and their acceptance as 
friends and neighbors.” 

(United World Films, Inc., Castle Films Division, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y.) 
Does It Matter What You Think? (1947) 16 mm. b&w sound 15 min. 
“* * * emphasizes the importance of an individual’s beliefs and his expressing 
them by voting and by group action * * * importance of the individual in cre- 
ating public opinion in a democracy.” 

(British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., or 
nearest branch, or British Consulate. ) 


Due Process of Law Denied (1950) 16 mm. b&w sound 29 min. 


“* * * depicts the kind of unlawful trial sometimes held in the early days of the 
West * * * denial of the due process of law. Illustrates the necessity of recog- 
nizing the right of the individual as held by the Constitution.” 

(Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43d Street, New York 18, N. Y.) 
English Criminal Justice (1948) 16 mm. béw sound 22 min. 
“* * * streses such principles as the right of trial by jury, presumption of inno- 
cence until proved guilty, impartiality of the judge, right of the accused to 
counsel, and hearings in an open court.” 

(British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., or 
nearest branch, or British Consulate.) 


Make way for youth (1947) 16 mm. b & w sound 20 min. 

Sponsored by Youth Division, National Social Welfare Assembly. 
“* * * a community, stimulated into action by tragedy, constructs a youth pro- 
gram, and clashes between neighborhoods, races, and religions begin to break 
down.” 

(Association Films, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y.) 


Picture in your mind (1949) 16 mm. color sound 16 min. 


Julian Bryan production endorsed by United Nations Film Board. 
“* * * animated color film, dealing with intergroup and international relations 
* * * the origins of the earliest roots of prejudice * * * first prize for animated 
film at World Film Festival in Brussels, 1949.” 

(International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.) 


| place to live (1941) 16 mm. b & w sound 18 min. 


“* * * more than a ‘housing’ film * * * presentation of the dilemma of a single 
family * * * and the human dignity of the members of that family * * * a 
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reminder of the basic democratic concept of respect for the dignity and welfare of 
the individual.” 
(Brandon Films, Inec., 1700 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.) 


Prejudice (1949) 16 mm. b & w sound 58 min. 


Produced by the Protestant Film Commission. 
“* * * story of a production manager who believes he is tolerant * * * but 
through lack of security falls back on prejudice * * *” 

(Religious Film Association, Inc., 45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 


Nore.—Names and addresses of distributors or those who can give distribution 
information are in parentheses; if the local film library cannot secure a desired 
film, the distributor should be able to advise where a print is available, Sound 
films cannot be used with a silent projector. 


SOME FILMSTRIPS AND RECORDINGS 


The filmstrips, Universal Declaration of Human Rights (73 frames) and 
Genocide—The Greater Crime (62 frames) are obtainable from Film and Visual 
Information Division, United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y¥. UNESCO has pre. 
pared and will presently be distributing a series of six filmstrips relating to the 
universal declaration of human rights: Milestone, Abolition of Slavery, Emanci- 
pation of Women, Freedom of Thought, the Right to Education, Arts and Life. 
The first is described as a general study of the historical development and con- 
cept of human rights; the other five deal with single articles of the Universal 
Declaration. Further information about the UNESCO filmstrips will soon be 
available from the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

The New Frontier, a series of 13 recorded radio programs, dealing with the 
problems of human rights in the United States, has been produced by the Insti- 
tute for Democratic Education, 2121 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Further 
information may be obtained from the institute regarding the availability of 
the programs to radio stations, as well as to schools, clubs, and groups. 


CATALOGUES AND FILM LISTS 


Other sources of information about films relating to human rights include the 
following: 

102 Motion Pictures on Democracy (1950) Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1950, No. 1. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (20¢) 51 pp. 

16 mm. sound films selected and recommended by the Office of Education Ad- 
visory Committee. Includes films on Heritage, Meaning of Democracy, Demo- 
cratic Processes, Films for Patriotic Occasions. Annotated and evaluated. 

International Understanding (1950) Published by Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and Committee on International Relations, National Educa- 
tion Association. Copies may be obtained from the Committee on International 
ne ae Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 

gton 6, D. C. (25¢) 68 pp. 

 Gaoana casino an annotated list of 440 16 mm. films, with running time 
and detailed production data. Films deal with United Nations, its Member 
States, and related subjects. 

Selected List of Human Relations Films, Film Division of the American 
Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (15¢) 28 pp. 

“A catalogue of films which have a common goal—the improvement of rela- 
tionships between people of varied origins as they live together.” Annotated 
and briefly evaluated for age groups. 

These three are examples of the many catalogues and film lists which describe 
films relating to human rights. For a descriptive bibliography of films covering 
many subjects and from many different sources, see “General Catalogues of 
Educational Motion Pictures and Filmstrips”, prepared by Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Office of Education has also published “A Directory of 897 16 mm. Film 
Libraries” (1949) 32 pp. which contains a State-by-State listing of local film 
libraries. It is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ©. (15¢). 
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TowARD WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


Toward World Understanding is a series of booklets published under the 
UNESCO frank that became a focal point of attack in the Los Angeles UNESCO 
controversy have continued as a target. Since then quotes from volumes V and 
VI are used in an attempt to prove the charge that UNESCO is “penetrating 
American schools” and “propagandizing American youth for world government.” 

Each of these bookiets carry the statement on the flyleaf that the “opinions 
expressed are in no way an official expression of the views of UNESCO.” 

The booklets were not intended for, and not suited to classroom use. They 
are reports of educational seminars summarizing the views (often conflicting) of 
the participants. Volume V: In the Classroom With Children Under Thirteen 
Years of Age is a report on a seminar held in Prague in 1948. It was reportedly 
prepared by Prof. Louis Meylan of the University of Lausanne (who understood 
very little English and consequently could hardly have covered the comments of 
the two American participants.) One of the American participants takes issue 
with the accuracy of the report. 

No credible evidence has been offered that booklets V or VI were ever employed 
many classroom in Los Angeles or anywhere else. 

The booklets do not mention education in the United States nor world govern- 
ment. 

Until W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., head of the American Flag Committee urged 
its purchase in his letter 13, the sales of volume V had been negligible. Up to 
October 1950, sales totaled 438. MacFarland founded the Nationalist Action 
League (cited as subversive by the Attorney General) and is a long-time asso- 
ciate of Conde McGinley, Sr., publisher of Common Sense described on page 10 of 
the Preliminary Report on New-Fascist and Hate Groups issued by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, United States House of Representatives (December 
17,1954). “* * * Through the columns of Common Sense and innumerable book- 
lets printed and offered for sale, the McGinley’s appear to serve as a clearinghouse 
for hate propagandists throughout the country. Among these are many of the 
native fascists and hate racketeers who were active in the 1930's.” 

MacFarland’s Letter No. 138 was one of the first attacks on UNESCO that 
brought under fire the Toward World Understanding series. 


RESOLUTION No. 355 ADOPTED AT TIE 1955 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, M1aMI, FLA, OcTOBER 10-13, 1955 


Resolution No. 355 

Committee: Foreign Relations and Americanism 

Subject: The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
and the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Whereas the opposition of the American Legion to the teaching of UNESCO 
was clearly stated by Resolution No. 33 passed by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., April 29-30, 1953; 
and, 

Whereas Resolution No. 322 was passed at the National Convention of the 
American Legion at Washington, D. C., August 30-September 2, 1954, calling upon 
all American educational institutions and boards of education throughout the 
United States to cease and desist from the use of the educational materials of 
UNESCO propounding world citizenship and adherence to a nebulous world gov- 
ernment, and furthermore that representatives of the United States to UNESCO 
take appropriate measures to cause UNESCO to cease and desist from dissemi- 
nation of such subversive educational materials; and 

Whereas, the national executive committee meeting in October 1954 adopted 
Resolution No. 33 of 1954 declining membership on the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO: and, 

Whereas, we are informed that there is no official UNESCO program authorized 
to operate within the territorial limits of the United States; and, 

Whereas, a documented report on the United National Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization was prepared by the research staff of the National 
Americanism Commission for distribution ; and 

Whereas, certain segments of the press and other means of communication have 
unduly publicized incorrectly that the American Legion has reversed its position 
with reference to UNESCO; and, 
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Whereas this interpretation was made possible by a misrepresentation by 
certain segments of the press and other means of communication as to the 
effect of the report on UNESCO made by the special committee on covenant 
of human rights and United Nations dated May 5, 1955, to the national execy. 
tive committee ; and 

Whereas this report was received but was not adopted; and, therefore, the 
oma Legion’s policy is now, as it has always been, in opposition to UNESCO: 
an 

Whereas 12 separate resolutions from different departments of the Amer. 
ican Legion relating to UNESCO and to the United States national commis. 
sion for UNESCO have been referred to the convention committees on Americapn- 
ism and foreign relations for joint action; and, various reports and documents 
bearing on UNESCO have been made available to this joint committee and a 
hearing has been conducted by this joint committee; all of which information 
has been considered : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Miami, 
Fla., October 10-13, 1955, as follows: 

1. That the American Legion reaffirms its opposition to UNESCO as set forth 
in Resolution No. 33 adopted by the. national. executive committee in May 1953 
as follows: 

Resolved, That we deplore the use of material furnished by the United 
Nations educational, scientific, and cultural organization for use in our public 
schools ; and be it further 

Resolved, By the national executive committee of the Americaa Legion, 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., April 29-30, May 1, 1953, that ~ve call upon all 
American educational institutions and upon boards of education throughout 
the United States to cease and desist from the use of the educational materials 
of UNESCO propounding world citizenship and adherence to a nebulous 
world government as a criteria of education of American citizens; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the representatives of the United States to 
UNESCO to take appropriate measures to cause UNESCO to cease and 
desist from dissemination of such subversive educational materials. 

And that the foregoing restrictions be extended to include materials distributed 

2. That the American Legion will not name a delegate to the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

8. That the American Legion urges Congress to repeal the laws creating the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO and its Secretariat; and that 
Congress deliver mandates to all administrative departments of the United 
States Government to desist from further dissemination of UNESCO and United 
States National Commission for UNESCO materials, reports and programs 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

4. That Congress be urged to make a complete current investigation of the 
operations of UNESCO to determine whether or not that agency has complied 
and is complying with the terms and conditions of Resolution 215 of the House 
of Representatives and Resolution 122 of the United States Senate, 79th Con- 
gress; said resolutions being the basis of the United States participation in 
UNESCO; provided further, that investigation be especially made to ascertain 
“explicitly whether there has been violation of the provision” of the final portion: 
Provided, however, that such agency shall not interfere with educational systems 
or programs within the several nations, or their administration. And if, upon 
investigation, it be determined that UNESCO has violated any of the conditions 
as set forth in the resolutions, that Congress be urged to take appropriate action 
to enforce compliance therewith. 

5. That the national headquarters of the American Legion is directed to imme- 
diately make available for distribution the documented report on UNESCO dated 
May 1, 1955, as prepared by the research staff of the national Americanism 
commission. 
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{A reprint from America, November 26, 1955] 
AMERICAN LEGION AND UNESCO 
By Ray Murphy * 


To understand what happened regarding the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) at the recent national conven- 
tion of the American Legion at Miami, you have to understand and even love the 
American Legion. At least that helps. If you know something about UNESCO, 
that will help, too. 

Millions of Americans know nothing about UNESCO. Naturally, many mem- 
bers of the American Legion share this lack of knowledge of the international 
organization’s functions, successes and shortcomings. 

It cannot be doubted that in its earlier years UNESCO got off to a bad start as 
far as public opinion is concerned. Even when it was known it was little under- 
stood. It had no work projects in the United States by which its effectiveness 
could be judged. It has none today. Some of its earlier advocates were rather 
grandiose in their rosey estimates of its future. Some were extravagant in their 
appraisals of its small accomplishments. 

UNESCO began in 1946, in the days of the Fair Deal, and it bore the brunt of 
the bitterest criticisms of the events and personalities of that era. Since every 
member of the United Nations is eligible to UNESCO, and since some satellites of 
the U. S. S. R. became members, Communists participated and still participate 
in the organization’s procedures, as they do in the United Nations and indeed 
in many forms of international effort today. Julian Huxley and others known 
for their agnosticism, atheism or socialism, gave it a kind of “kiss of death” 
in its early days. Despite all this, UNESCO passed through the crises of its for- 
mative years and began to take shape as a helpful instrument of free-world 
thought without many Americans ever having heard of it. 

For several years the national organization of the American Legion remained 
blissfully unaware of the dire threat to our faiths, our loyalties, and our national 
existence that UNESCO posed—as later claimed. American participation in 
UNESCO had been authorized by House Resolution 215, introduced by (then) 
Representative Karl BE. Mundt (Republican of South Dakota), and passed 
May 22, 1945, and by Senate Resolution 122, introduced jointly by the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft (Republican of Ohio) and Senator William J. Fulbright 
(Democrat of Arkansas), and passed May 25, 1945. These resolutions recognized 
that “the future peace and security of the American and all other peoples rest 
upon the achievement of mutual understanding among the peoples of the world.” 

On July 30, 1946, a joint resolution providing for membership in UNESCO and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor, was approved by a vote of 264 to 41 in the 
House and without dissent in the Senate (Public Law 565, 79th Cong., 2d sess.). 
Prior to that action the Congress had considered the basic statute of UNESCO, 
which declares: 

* * * that since wars begin in the minds of man, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed ; that ignorance of each other’s 
Ways and lives has been a common cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world through 
which their differences have all too often broken into war; that the great 
and terrible war which has now ended was a war made possible by the denial 
of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of men * * * that peace must 
be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
men. 

It is an obvious impossibility to translate this noble declaration into wide- 
spread, immediate action. Of itself and alone UNESCO has no background and 
no resources, spiritual or material, to enable it to do so. It is indefensibly cynical 
to say that the effort should not be made because it has not yet succeeded. 


STORM SIGNALS 


Be that as it may, many good citizens harbor what has been called “a sneak- 
ing uneasiness about UNESCO.” This uneasiness may be compounded of fear 


1Mr. Murphy, chairman of the special committe of the American Legion that studied 
UNESCO, is a member of the Legion's national executive committee. He is also a member 
of the American Bar Association’ Committee To Study Communist Tactics, Strategy, and 
Objectives, whose report of September 17, 1951, was highly praised by J. Edgar Hoover 
and other authorities on communism in this country. 
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of communism, hatred of atheism and lurking suspicion that such international 
cooperation as is envisaged in UNESCO may lead to a deemphasis of national 
loyalty and to an overemphasis of “world citizenship” tending toward “political 
world government.” In the minds of many Americans the fear of subversion 
of national loyalties through the United Nations and its related agencies (such 
as UNESCO) is ever present. Many pamphleteers are very busy throughout the 
land spreading that suspicion. Virulent isolationism and violent racism are the 
animating causes of much of the articulate and effective opposition to UNESCO, 

The national organization of the American Legion took no action in opposition 
to UNESCO until May 1953, when, meeting at Indianapolis, the national executive 
committee passed a resolution deploring 

* * * the use of materials furnished by the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization for the use in our public schools * * * 
and calling upon 

* * * all American educational institutions and upon boards of education 

throughout the United States to cease and desist from the use of educational 

materials of UNESCO propounding world citizenship and adherence to a 

nebulous world government as a criteria of education of American citizens, 
and further, calling 

* * * upon the representatives of the United States to UNESCO to take 

appropriate measures to cause UNESCO to cease and desist from disseminat- 

ing such subversive educational materials. 
The resolving clauses of this resolution were preceded by some nine “whereas” 
clauses which in essence charged that “determined plotters” seeking “to destroy 
our way of life, capture our wealth and enslave our people” were “using UNESCO 
to corrupt the minds of our children” so as to prepare them “for citizenship in 
a world society.” 

The official digest of the minutes of the meeting do not reveal that the resolution 
was debated or discussed on the floor. 

Some of the language of some of the “whereas” clauses of the resolution 
may be traced back directly to the October 1951 Letter No. 13 of the American 
Flag Committee. This letter characterized UNESCO as a subversive organization 
and urged its readers, in order to know UNESCO's subversive purposes, to buy 
copies of No. V of a series of pamphlets entitled “Towards World Understanding.” 


This series had indeed been published by UNESCO, but the badly offending No. V 
was issued with a disclaimer appearing therein to the effect that the views 
expressed in it were “not, of course, the official views of UNESCO.” At another 
point the statement appeared that “This pamphlet is in no way an official 
expression of the views of UNESCO.” 


STORM CENTER: VOLUME V 


The series “Toward World Understanding” had been included in a study of 
UNESCO undertaken by a special committee of the American Legion, begun and 
continued under authority of national commanders and the 1953 and 1954 national 
conventions of the American Legion. This study hed been in progress for a period 
of 18 months. It was exhaustive in nature, examining hundreds of documents 
dealing with or issued by UNESCO. It made a thorough study of numerous re- 
ports of hearings pertaining to UNESCO held by congressional committees. In 
these hearings, opponents and proponents of UNESCO were given their full day in 
court, and it is safe to say that every shade of opinion pro and con found expres- 
sion in formal and informal presentation, often by way of extensive documenta- 
tion. Certainly all that might then have been said for and against UNESCO was 
said adequately and amply in these hearings. A very substantial part of the 
opposition there expressed stemmed from and traced back to the American Flag 
Committee Letter No. 13. 

Representative A. S. J. Carnahan (Democrat, of Missouri) characterized Letter 
No. 18 (extension of remarks, Congressiona! Record, April 1, 1952) as follows: 

The entire statement is a wilful distortion. It bases its case on false in- 
terpretations. It twists quotations out of context in attempting to support 
its claims. 

Volume No. V was in the form of a report of discussions of educators from 
several countries held in 1948 at a UNESCO seminar in Podebrady, Czechoslo- 
vakia. The writer of the report was a professor whose native language was 
French. According to an American participant, he had little facility in English, 
and (also according to an American participant) “it is doubtful that the ideas ex- 
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pressed by English-speaking group members were understood.” Nonetheless, 
Volume No. V was printed. Under the constant urging of the American Flag 
Committee it remains the cornerstone of the whole anti-UNESCO edifice. Without 
it the anti-UNESCO forces would be hard put indeed to find any basis for their 
claims that UNESCO is subversive of love of country and of national loyalties and 
is an influence favoring world government. 


NO BEST SELLER 


The Legion’s special committee in its study checked the sales and distribution 
of Volume No. V in the United States. It found that until the American Flag 
Committee issued its clarion call hardly more than 400 copies had been sold in 
this country. Moreover, despite the urging of the American Flag Committee, a 
total of about 3,000 copies had been sold over a period of some 7 years (to March 
24,1955). Virtually all of the distribution had been to single-copy purchasers. 
If there had in fact been any purchases for school use, such purchases were not 
in bulk. 

Hazel E. Gabbard, of the educational division of the Federal Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, has said: “In the 7 years since it was issued, 
I have never seen a copy in any public school of the United States.” Belmont 
Farley, director, press and public relations, National Education Association, has 
said that: 

* * * neither the NEA nor, insofar as I know, any national educational 
organization, has either circulated or recommended the UNESCO series en- 
titled “‘Towards World Understanding” for use in the Nation’s classrooms, 
* * * They were not organized for classroom study. * * * I know of no 
school system where these publications have been in use. If there are such I 
would like to be informed ( Letter, February 15, 1955). 

From 1952 to 1953, Los Angeles was the storm center of a controversy involv- 
ing UNESCO and the schools of that area. There the series Towards World 
Understanding was pictured as subversive of the loyalties of Los Angeles school 
children. But on January 21, 1953 the president of the board of education, in 
an open letter issued by authority of the board, stated: “* * * it is clear that 
teaching about the U. N. and UNESCO in Los Angeles has never promoted world 
government or diminished enthusiastic teaching of patriotism and love of 
country * * *,” 

The evidence is that the series Towards World Understanding was not used 
by teachers and students in the Los Angeles school system. No evidence, though 
diligently sought, ever came to the attention of the special committee that these 
pamphlets had ever been used in any school system in the United States. Some 
UNESCO materials have undoubtedly been purchased by individual teachers 
who may have used them as illustrative materials in their classrooms. However, 
to the knowledge of the special committee, no public school system in the 
United States includes UNESCO materials as part of its curricular instructional 
program. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE AT WORK 


No evidence was found by or given to the special committee that DNESCO or 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO had ever placed or sought to 
place any publications of any kind in the schools of the United States. No evi- 
dence was found by or given to the special committee that UNESCO or the United 
States National Commission had ever interfered anywhere at any time with the 
educational system of the United States, or with its administration. Such evi- 
dence had been solicited from some of the most bitter and denunciatory critics 
of UNESCO, but without response. 

If it seems that undue space has heen devoted to one very small phamphlet 
out of hundreds of publications UNESCO has issued, it must be emphasized, 
strange as it may seem, that this one little pamphlet, never shown to be used by 
teacher or pupil in any American school, is the principal basis for the claim that 
UNESCO is subversive of patriotism and national loyalties. 

The American Legion special committee investigated every charge ever pub- 
licly made against UNESCO in the United States. It scrutinized the membership 
of the United States National Commission and inquired into the organizations 
Which had nominated members thereto. It found no subversion in them. It 
found that as individuals the members of the Commission constituted a veritable 
Who’s Who in the field of education, science and culture, that among them were 
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Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. It found the nomina‘ing organizations pre. 
eminent among the country’s great voluntary organizations. 

The special committee studied the charges against UNESCO in detail and in 
their overall aspects. Its second report on UNESCO was submitted to the na- 
tional executive committee in May 1955. In September 1954, the national convep- 
tion of the American Legion had reaffirmed the resolving clauses of the resolution 
condemning UNESCO passed by the national executive committee in May 1953. 
In October 1954, the national executive committee had voted 51 to 6 against ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to nominate a representative to the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. The special committee had been strongly 
urged from a number of quarters to abandon its study and to submit no report— 
this despite the national convention’s directive to the contrary. 

Several communications received by the special committee left no doubt that 
the writers were even skeptical about the good faith, the intelligence and the 
patriotism and loyalty of the special committee. This might—only might— 
seem strange if considered against the American Legion background of the 
special committee, whose membership included a former national president of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, a present national executive committeeman, a 
past department commander of New York, a past department chaplain of New 
York, a past department commander and national committeeman of Ohio and a 
former national commander of the American Legion. 

But if the special committee found one thing certain, this was that the rabid 
anti-Unescan allows no independence of thought, no difference of opinion, no 
deviation, no variance from the far-rightist party line. The rabid ones had 
stirred up as much opposition to the report as possible by a nationwide effort 
made in every State. This was done among Legionnaires of high and low official 
rank, and well in advance of preparation of the report or the determination of 
findings it might contain. 

UNESCO ACQUITTED 


The report of the special committee is long. It had to be long if it was to deal 
with the multiplicity of charges against UNESCO, though all could be classified in 
three main categories. Its presentation to the national executive committee con- 
sumed 2% hours without covering in detail its 140 mimeographed pages. In 
brief, the special committee reported : 

1. That UNESCO is not favorable toward world government; that the 
programs and function of UNESCO are not such as to tend toward world 
government ; that the United States National Commission for UNESCO, in- 
dividually and as a group, are strongly opposed to world government ; 

2. That UNESCO is not atheistic; and 

3. That UNESCO is in no sense or degree communistic. 

When the speaker finished his presentation, he received a stirring, rising 
ovation from the same national executive committee which 6 months before had 
voted 51 to 6 against American Legion membership on the United States National 
Commission. The report was then referred to the standing foreign relations 
commission for report at the 1955 national convention. 

Insofar as the writer is informed, the foreign relations commission and its 
subcommittee appointed for that purpose took no action on the report. Instead, 
when the convention’s foreign relations committee (d'fferent from the standing 
foreign relations commission) organized at the Miami convention, it was in- 
formed ‘by the chairman (1) that preconvention consideration had been given 
to department convention resolutions pertaining to UNESCO; (2) that they had 
been referred by the resolutions assignment committee to both the foreign 
relations committee and the Americanism committee; (3) that it was the recom- 
mendation of those who had given advance consideration to the matter that a 
joint subcommittee from the membership of the two committees consider the 
several resolutions pertaining to UNESCO, as well as the report of the special 
committee; and (4) that the joint subcommittee report directly to the national 
convention. This was a procedure unique in the history of American Legion 
national conventions, but as presented it was approved by the representive 
committees. 

HEARINGS ON REPORT 


On Sunday, October 9, the convention’s Americanism committee and the foreign 
relations committee and the joint subcommittee gave proponents and opponents 
of the special committee report and of UNESCO itself an opportunity to be heard. 
An hour and a half was permitted to each side with additional time (limited) 
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for question periods for each side. The meeting was held in semiexecutive ses- 
sion, With the press excluded but with Legion members permitted to attend. 

UNESCO opponents—though not all of them—were bitter in their attacks on 
UNESCO and occasionally personal in their criticism of the special committee. 
One vowed that he knew “foreigners, and knew what foreigners thought of us.” 
His most scathing criticism was of scientists who found that the blood types of 
Negroes and whites are the same. Another demanded an apology from the 
special committee for daring to submit its report. Yet another opponent said 
that the United Nations should be tossed into the sea. One opponent seemed to 
assume that his case against UNESCO was established when he averred that it 
had its genesis in the State Department. One recommended that when Secretary 
Dulles was presented to address the convention the next day, every Legionnaire 
should rise to his feet and walk out. 

The special committee report itself was attacked only in generalities, in no 
respect in detail. The UNESCO opponents quite generally spoke “in the large,” 
against the United Nations, against UNESCO. In the main the contents of the 
report itself were ignored by its opponents in the open discussion. How much 
special consideration may have been given to the report in subcommittee the 
writer does not know, but there can be no doubt that the conclusions of the 
special committee report found little favor in the convention subcommittee, as 
evidenced by the latter’s report, reaffirming the American Legion position on 
UNESCO, calling for abolition of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, and demanding congressional investigation into UNESCO action in the 
United States. 

When the joint subcommittee report was submitted to the joint committees, 
the action was pro forma. The previous question was quickly moved and car- 
ried, discussion was ended and the subcommittee report was overwhelmingly 
adopted. Beyond any shadow of a doubt the anti-Unescans had done a thorough 
job of organization prior to the opening of the convention, through many previous 
months. They were at work in every department of the American Legion under 
coordinated direction, in which many others than Legionnaires had a part. 
The convention’s Americanism committee, its foreign relations committee and 
the joint subcommittee were heavily weighted with known opponents of UNESCO. 

All of this was done within the letter if not the spirit of the rules. The result 
was a foregone conclusion, a conclusion for which the members of the special 
committee were quite prepared. No member of the special committee, to the 
writer’s knowledge, expected that the special committee report would be ap- 
proved, nor did the special committee ask that it be approved. It contained no 
recommendations. It was the report of a study committee which stands in the 
records, which won an overwhelming (100 to 1) favorable editorial response 
throughout the country, and which may be of continuing service to those who 
seek to know the truth about UNESCO. 

At the end of the subcommittee report made to the national convention on 
Wednesday, October 12, the way was paved for immediate action. A cochair- 
man of the subcommittee immediately moved for adoption. The presiding officer 
immediately recognized a seconder. Some delegate called for the question. 
The motion to adopt was immediately put. It carried by voice vote over- 
whelmingly. Members of the special committee who were convention delegates 
were there, as were many others opposed to the subcommittee report, prepared 
for such debate as is permissible under a 5-minute limitation of time per speaker. 
Doubtless supporters of the subcommittee report were likewise ready. The 
debate did not come off; perhaps it was just as well. Perhaps the presiding 
officer felt that the final result would be the same no matter what the tenor of 
the debate. Perhaps the presiding officer felt that the American Legion would 
be better served if some of the statements made in semiexecutive session of 
ne a on Sunday, October 9, were not quoted or reported on the convention 
floor. 

And now, what of UNESCO? The writer hopes that many will read the special 
committee report, available on request while the supply lasts. 

Since Miami, a few verbal brickbats and an occasional deadcat have been 
tossed at the writer. One went like this: “Now, what do you say? UNESCO 
was conceived in the warped brain of Alger Hiss and it remained for suckers 
like you to fall for it.” 

UNESCO GOES ON 


Since returning from the convention, we have caught up with two news items. 
One appeared in America, September 24. It related that the sentiment of the 
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recent assembly of the International Federation of Catholic Universities at 
Louvain was that Catholic organizations continue to cooperate with UNESCO. 
Among the Americans present at this assembly were Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
president of the University of Notre Dame, Rev, Thomas F. Fleming, S. J, 
executive assistant to the president of Boston College, and Rev. Edward B. 
Rooney, S. J., national secretary of the Jesuit Educational Association. Father 
Rooney in an address delivered in 1950 to the National Catholic Educationg| 
Association meeting in New Orleans, described Pope Pius XII as “the world’s 
greatest Unescan,” and further said that: 
* * * active participation in the work of UNESCO and diligent promotion of 
UNESCO's aims are not only in perfect keeping with the whole Catholic cyl. 
ture and tradition but, implicitly at least, are a duty imposed on us by the 
Vicar of Christ himself * * *.” 

The other item advises that only recently the Holy See joined with 14 other 
sovereignties in signing the Universal Copyright Convention, to which 30 other 
nations have already subscribed, thus bringing into operatoin a long-developing 
UNESCO project of immediate potential benefit to writers, composers and other 
cultural workers. The signer of the convention for the Holy See was Msgr. 
Thomas J. McMahon of New York City. The Monsignor represented the Vatican 
in 1953-54 at the U. N. Economic and Social Council. For years in the Near 
East he cooperated with and received the cooperation of U. N. relief agencies 
and UNESCO in setting up educational facilities for Palestine refugee children, 
Catholics, Protestants and Mosiems alike. He has no illusions that UNESUO has 
accomplished as much as some of its enthusiasts claim for it, but he harbors 
no doubt that, as Father Rooney says, “its aims are in perfect keeping with the 
whole Catholic culture and tradition”—that it has done good and is doing good, 

The writer appreciates Monsignor McMahon’s note to him, urging him to per- 
severe. “Keep fighting on,” he wrote. “While every human organization has its 
imperfections, much good has been and is being accomplished through 
UNESCO. * * * God be good to you.” 


THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


A Report By SpecIAL COMMITTEE ON COVENANT OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND UNITED 
NATIONS TO THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, May 5, 1955 


FOREW ORD 


For some eighteen months, a Special Committee of the national organization ot 
The American Legion has been conducting a study of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The Special Commit- 
tee made its second report to the American Legion National Executive Committee 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, on May 5, 1955. The report was received by the National 
Executive Committee and by it refrered to the American Legion National Con- 
mission on Foreign Relations with direction to that Commission to report thereon 
at the 1955 National Convention (Miami, Florida, October 10-13). The making 
of such report and the receiving thereof by the National Executive Committee 
did not effect any change in American Legion policy with respect to UNESCO, 
nor did it imply either approval or disapproval of the report. 

The Special Committee, on its own initiative and without cost to the American 
Legion, has had its second report (of May 5, 1955) reproduced in printed form 
mainly for two reasons—(1) an indication of apparent widespread interest 
therein, (2) so that the report may be readily available in useable form and 
size to the interested national and department officers and to the delegates to the 
1955 National Convention. 

The Special Committee hopes that the length of the report is not such as to 
discourage reading. In its study, the Special Committee has reached conclusions 
at variance with opinions commonly held by adverse critics of UNESCO. 
Usually such critics charges that UNESCO is (a) atheistic, (6) communistic 
and/or subversive, (c) favorable and tending toward world government. The 
Special Committee specifically finds— 

1. That UNESCO is not favorable toward world government; that the 
programs and functions of UNESCO are not such as to tend toward world 
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government; that The United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
individually and as a group, are strongly opposed to world government; 
2. That UNESCO is not atheistic, and 
3. That UNESCO is in no sense or degree communistic. 
To keep this report within reasonable length, the Special Committee has omitted 
a listing of the hundreds of pertinent reports, documents and communications 
it has obtained, received, and considered in the course of its study of UNESCO, 
but the reader will nevertheless find many valuable source references in the 
report itself, The Special Committee asks only that its report on a subject which 
has become needlessly controversial be read with an open mind. 


The Special Committee 
Jacob Ark, Past Department Commander, American Legion (New York) 
Paul M. Herbert, Past Department Commander and Past National Executive 
Committeeman (Ohio) 
Reverend Gordon L. Kidd, Past Department Chaplain (New York) 
William G. McKinley, National Executive Committeeman (New Jersey) 
Mrs. Harold S. Burdett, Past National President, American Legion Auxiliary, 
Vice Chairman (New York) 
Ray Murphy, Past National Commander, American Legion, Chairman (Iowa) 
The Special Committee has held two meetings since the last National Con- 
vention, each of two days duration, one in Washington, D. C., one in New York. 
A subcommittee of three has met twice for single-day sessions in New York. 


UNESCO 


At the May 1954 meeting of the National Executive Committee, the Special 
Committee now reporting, made a first report on the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Though that report was somewhat lengthy 
it was by no means fully exhaustive of the subject matter involved. As we 
said then, it was quite impossible in that report to cover all the study made 
by this committee and the material which it had examined. That study and 
~eport were made consistent with the report of the 1953 National Convention 
Comiittee on Foreign Relations adopted by the Convention. 

At the 1954 National Convention, the Special Committee was mandated by 
Convention action to continue its study of UNESCO. This report today is made 
pursuant to that directive. It is the result of some eighteen months or more 
of exhaustive and at times exhausting study, to the thoronghness and objective- 
ness of which each and every member of the Special Committee can and does testi- 
fy. The subject matter of our research has been involved in furious controversy, 
making even more difficult a major and perhaps thankless assignment, an assign- 
ment given to us a year and a half ago, an assignment we did not seek, but a 
task we would not shirk; a task we have refused to shirk despite pressures 
put upon us to abandon it. 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Because of such pressures and quite frankly because of attacks made upon 
our Special Committee and some of its members, we feel it fitting to point out 
that of the six members of the Special Committee, three have served as members 
of the National Executive Committee for a total of some 46 years; that three 
members of the Special Committee have served as Departiient Commanders; 
that one has served as a Department Chaplain ; that one has served asa National 
Commander, and one is the immediate past National President of the American 
Legion Auxiliary. Let us hope that not all the name calling nor all the hate 
propaganda that floods and seeks to divide America and the American Legion 
today can cast doubt on the good faith, the integrity, and the loyalty of that 
committee to the American Legion and to America. 


REPORT 


That this report may be as complete within itself as it may be within the 
bounds of time available at this session, it is advisable to restate briefly certain 
Inatter already covered in our May 1954 report. 
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OUTLINE OF UNESCO 


UNESCO is an autonomous specialized international agency, affiliated with 
but not directly controlled by the United Nations or the United Nations Economie 
and Social Council to which it is attached under the U. N. table of organization, 
Article 55 of the United Nations Charter states that U. N. members shall pro- 
mote “international cultural and educational cooperation.” The quoted phrase 
was recommended by American consultants representative of business, agricul- 
tural, civic, labor, religious, cultural, educational, and scientific groups. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION . 215 


On May 22, 1945, shortly prior to the adoption of the United Nations Charter, 
the United States House of Representatives by unanimous vote adopted House 
Resolution 215, urging “participation by the Government of the United States 
in the creation of an international education and cultural organization by the 
nations of the world for the purpose of advising together and to consider problems 
of international education and cultural relations throughout the world and more 
particularly to organize a permanent international agency to promote educa- 
tional and cultural relations, the exchange of students, scholars, and other edu- 
cational and cultural leaders and materials, and the encouragement within each 
country of friendly relations among nations, peoples, and cultural groups: Pro- 
vided, however, that such agency shall not interfere with educational systems 
or programs within the several nations, or their administration.” 

Please note that House Resolution 215 was introduced by then Representative, 
now Senator, Karl E. Mundt. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 122 


On May 24, 1945, by unanimous vote the United States Senate adopted Senate 
Resolution 122, introduced by Senators J. William Fulbright and Robert A. Taft. 
With the exception of “Whereas” clauses, it was identical with House Resolution 
215. Its own “Whereas” clause reads : 

“Whereas the future peace and security of the American and of all other 
peoples rests upon the achievement of mutual understanding among the peoples 
of the world: Now, therefore be it” 

The “Whereas” clause of the House Resolution among other things also said: 

“Whereas the Axis countries have pursued a deliberate policy of destroy- 
ing the technical, professional and teaching personnel of the countries they 
have conquered, and have encouraged hatred and misunderstanding between 
nations, peoples and cultural groups; and 

“Whereas these circumstances present a persisting problem which, if not 
solved, will result in the perpetuation of conditions of life most likely to 
cause people to resort to violence and war: and” (etc.) 

In November 1945, at a conference of nations in London, attended by a delega- 
tion from the United States, the constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization was drawn. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


On July 30, 1946 a joint resolution providing for membership in UNESCO, and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor, was approved by a vote of 264 to 41 in the 
House, and without dissent in the Senate (P. L. 565, 79th Congress, 24 session). 

At the time of such decisive Congressional approval, the Congress had con- 
sidered the Constitution of UNESCO. That constitution declares “that since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed: that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has 
been a common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war: that the great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial of the democratic principle of the 
dignity, equality and mutual respect of men * * * ; that peace must be founded, 
if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of men.” 

The organization includes a General Conference, an Executive Board and a 
Secretariat. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The General Conference consists of not more than five representatives of each 
member state, selected after consultation with National Commissions. The Gen- 
eral Conference determines the policies and main lines of work of the organiza- 
tion, and decides on programs drawn up by the Executive Board. Membership 
in the United Nations carries the right but not the specific obligation to member- 
ship in UNESCO. States not members of the United Nations, may be admitted 
to membership upon recommendation of the Executive Board by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the General Conference. Members suspended from the United 
Nations shall, on request of the U. N. be suspended from the rights and privileges 
of UNESCO. Members of the organization expelled from the U. N. shall auto- 
matically cease to be members of UNESCO. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board consists of 22 members and the United States has been 
represented continuously thereon. 


UNESCO SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is a permanent staff appointed by the Director-General as 
chief administrative officer, who in turn is appointed by the General Conference 
on nomination of the Executive Board. The Secretary-General is now Luther 
Evans, a citizen of the United States, former Librarian of Congress. Head- 
quarters are in Paris, France. Some 55 or so United States nationals work at 
UNESCO headquarters, and about 15 to 20 with UNESCO missions throughout 
the world. 

SECURITY CLEARANCE 


The United States Government has a security clearance agreement with the 
Director-General as to United States nationals employed by UNESCO. This 
agreement parallels the agreement between the United: States Government and 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


BUDGET 


The current two-year budget of UNESCO (1955-1956) is $21,000,000 of which 
the United States pays 30 percent, or $3,150,000 per year, representing a cost 
per capita in the United States of slightly less than 2 cents. Any United States 
contribution for UNESCO purposes must be authorized by the Congress year 
by year, and is included in the appropriations for the Department of State. 
Additionally, approximately $2,500,000 is allocated for UNESCO use from the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Program, which is used chiefly for tech- 
nical assistance in the field of education. 

UNESCO has 72 member states at this time. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION 


The United States National Commission for UNESCO was organized by the 
Secretary of State as authorized by Public Law 565 of the 79th Congress, to 
advise the Department of State on the United States participation in UNESCO. 

The objects of the United States National Commission are: 

(a) to advise the Government of the United States in matters relating 
to UNESCO and in all matters referred to the Commission by the Secretary 
of State; 

(b) to act in a consultative capacity with regard to the appointment of 
the United States delegates to the General Conferences of UNESCO. 

(c) to advise with the Delegations of the United States to the General 
Conferences of UNESCO with regard to the activities of the latter; 

(d) to serve as an agency of liaison with organizations, institutions, and 
individuals in the United States which are interested in matters relating to 
the activities of UNESCO or which are cooperating in these activities; 

(e) to promote an understanding of the general objectives of UNESCO 
on the part of the people of the United States. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 


The United States National Commission for UNESCO consists of a group of 
not more than 100 United States citizens, including: 

Sixty representatives of nongovernmental national organizations inter. 
ested in educational, scientific, and cultural matters. 

Ten federal government representatives holding office under or employed 
by the United States Government. 

Fifteen persons representative of the educational, scientific and cultural 
interests of state and local governments. 

Fifteen members at large. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Ar elected Committe on Membership of five persons, three from among repre- 
sentatives of national voluntary organizations, and no two of whom shall be 
from the same field of interest, annually reviews the organizational representa- 
tive membership of the National Commission and recommends such changes in 
the list as it may consider desirable. If requested by the Secretary of State, 
the Committee on Membership advises the Secretary with respect to the selection 
of individual members of the National Commission. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 


The officers of the National Commission consist of a Chairman and three Vice 
Chairmen, elected at the annual meeting. At this time the officers are: 


Chairman: 
Milton G. Baker, Superintendent, Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania 
Vice Chairmen : 
Miss Helen Bragdon, General Director, American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
Ralph W. Hardy, Vice President, National Association of Radio and Tele 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
Paul H. Sheats, Associate Director, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


An Executive Committee consists of the officers and 15 members and 8 alter- 
nates. At this time the members of the Executive Committee, in addition to— 
General Milton G. Baker, Superintendent, Valley Forge Military Acadeuy, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, Chairman, 
are 
Lawrence M. Stavig, President, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 
John Slawson, Executive Vice President, The American Jewish Committee, 
New York, N. Y. 
Paul H. Sheats, Associate Director, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles, California, Vice Chairman 
C. Joseph Nuesse, Dean, School of Social Science, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Chairman, Department of Chemistry, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York 
Henry R. Hope, Chairman, Fine Arts Department, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
G. Kenneth Holland, President, Institute of International Education, New 
York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, Wayzata, Minnesota 
Wallace J. Campbell, Director, Washington Office, Cooperative League of 
the U.S. A., Washington, D. C. 
Miss Helen D. Bragdon, General Director, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Washington, D. C., Vice Chairman 
Judge Sarah T. Hughes, 14th District Court of Texas, Dallas, Texas 
Ralph W. Hardy, Vice President, National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, Washington, D. C., Vice Chairman 
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John D. Connors, Director, Department of Education, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Carroll Binder, Editorial Editor, The Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
John A. Perkins, President, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, Attorney At Law, Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Herman B. Wells, President, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Mrs. George Hamlin Shaw, President, Travelers Aid Society, New York, N. Y. 
Alternates: 
John Walker, Chief Curator, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Harold muprncke, Chief, Music Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
William R. Parker, The Modern Language Association of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Executive Committee calls the meetings of the National Commission, ap- 
points and instructs committees when the National Commission does not, calls 
special conferences of experts, supervises the preparation of reports, advises 
respecting participation by the Government of the United States and by insti- 
tutions, organizations, and individuals in the Program of UNESCO, and performs 
such other functions as the National Commission may authorize. 


COMMISSION SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is provided by the Department of State. It provides, within 
a very limited budget, administrative and secretarial services, and services of 
research, reporting, and editing for the National Commission and all committees, 
und the general and special conferences. 

All activities of the National Commission involving the expenditure of public 
funds are subject to approval by the Secretary of State, or his nominees. 


CONFERENCE FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF UNESCO 


The final act of the Conference for the establishment of an Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization took place at London in 1945. The United King- 
dom, in association with the government of France, issued the invitation to the 
Conference. The governments of the following countries were represented at 
the Conference by Delegates and Advisers : 


Argentina Republic France Peru 
Australia Greece Philippines, The 
Belgium Guatemala Poland 
Bolivia Haiti Saudi Arabia 
Brazil India Syria 
Canada Iran Turkey 
Chile Iraq Union of So. Africa 
China Lebanon United Kingdom of Great 
Colombia Liberia Britain and Northern 
Cuba Luxembourg Ireland 
Czechoslovakia Mexico United States of America 
Denmark Netherlands, The Uruguay 
Dominican Republic New Zealand Venezuela (represented 
Ecuador Nicaragua by an Observer) 
E! Salvador Norway Yugoslavia 
Egypt Panama 
The following international organizations were also represented by Observers: 
International Labour Organization 
League of Nations Secretariat 
I eague of Nations Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
Pan-American Union 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (DUNRRA) 
International Bureau of Education 


CONSTITUTION 


The Conference had before it, and adopted as its basis of discussion, a draft 
constitut'on prepared by the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education. It 
also had before it a draft constitution prepared by the French Government. 
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A number of proposals put forward by other governments and by various bodies 
and organizations were also before the Conference. After consideration of such 
drafts and proposals, a constitution was drawn establishing a Preparatory 
Educ:.tional, Scientific and Cultural Commission. 


MEMBER STATES AND NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Attached hereto and made a part of this report are the current list of UNESCO 
member states (Exhibit 1), the list of non-governmental organizations which 
have nominated representatives to the United States National Commission (Kx. 
hibit 2), and the list of international non-governmental organizations approved 
for Consultative Relations with UNESCO (Exhibit 3). 


CHIEF PURPOSES OF UNESCO 


The chief purposes of UNESCO are: 
1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage fundamental education ; 

. To obtain for each person an education conforming to his aptitudes and 
to the needs of society, including technological training and higher 
education ; 

3. To promote through education respect for human rights throughout all 
nations; 

. To overcome the obstacles to the free flow of persons, ideas and knowl- 
edge between the countries of the world; 

5. To promote the progress and utilization of science for mankind; 

. To study the causes of tensions that may lead to war and to fight them 
through education ; 

To demonstrate world cultural interdependence; 

. To advance through the press, radio and motion pictures the cause of 
truth, freedom, and peace; 

. To bring about better understanding among the peoples of the world 
and to convince them of the necessity of cooperating loyally with one 
another in the framework of the United Nations; 

. To render clearinghouse and exchange services in all its fields of action, 
together with services in reconstruction and relief assistance. 


UNESCO PROGRAM 


The program centers around efforts to raise levels of education; the improve- 
ment of health, nutrition and literacy ; assisting in scientific research to improve 
living conditions: the exchange of students and teachers among nations; and, 
together with other international agencies, to aid in the development of healthy 
productive communities and citizens with a sense of self-direction and responsi- 
bility. 

In carrying out its program UNESCO has evolved a number of methods, in- 
cluding meetings of experts, missions, seminars, pilot projects, the calling of 
international conferences and the submission of recommendations or interna- 
tional conventions to member states. 


BENEFITS 


UNESCO cannot operate in the United States without the approval of our 
own National Commission. Its programs of educational and technical assist- 
ance, which are designed and fitting for less developed areas, are not conducted 
in this country. UNESCO supporters, however, believe that we benefit directly 
from UNESCO operations in three ways: 

1. In teaching the inhabitants of the underdeveloped areas modern tech- 
niques in science, education and technology it helps draw these regions 
closer to American ideas, standards and trade. 

. It benefits American science, education and culture by facilitating the 
exchange of ideas and methods between American and foreign scien- 
tists and educators. 

5. Any organization which helps to preserve the peace is to the interest of 
the United States, which has the most to lose through war. In addi- 
tion, however, in encouraging the idea of collective responsibility it 
increases the chances that we will not have to fight alone if we are agail 
forced to fight against Communist aggression. 
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The Special Committee believes that the foregoing details present a reasonably 
complete picture, sufficient for an understanding of the purposes, the goals and 
the general procedures of UNESCO. 

It will be noted that financially UNESCO is a small operation indeed, no more 
than “peanuts” compared to other international operations in which this nation 
has long engaged; as stated, one which costs United States citizens annually 
less than two cents per person. It is to considerations other than cost, therefore, 
that one must turn in any study and appraisal of the worth and work of UNESCO. 
There are strong supporters of UNESCO, millions of them, and it has many 
adverse critics. This Special Committee must emphasize that in this report it 
can cover specifically only adequately representative phases of the pros and cons 
of UNESCO. A complete report, which this Special Committee could make on 
the basis of study covering hundreds of documents, books, papers and other 
material, would literally run into thousands of pages. 


ATTACK ON UNESCO—LOS ANGELES 


UNESCO has been the central issue of bitter controversy in local areas. It 
has been subjected to savage organized attack on a national and local scale. 
Perhaps the most publicized and best known of local controversies, one which 
has attracted considerable notice beyond the borders of California, is the Los 
Angeles case. There a high degree of heat was generated, centering principally 
but not solely around a brochure called “The E in UNESCO.” This book was 
commonly attributed to UNESCO when, in fact, as the brochure itself shows, it 
was Publication No. 498 of the Curriculum Division of the Los Angeles School 
System. It is not a textbook for pupils’ use. It is a guide for teachers, a 
“collection of practicable, workable information, techniques and materials” for 
school (staffs) to use in developing their own programs in their own way. 
Though educators trained in the techniques of curricula might differ as to the 
value of the publication from their viewpoints as experts, of itself the brochure 
does not justify the clamor which has been raised against it. It gives no assist 
to atheism, to communism, to subversion, to world government. Whether the 
brochure by reason of its format and contents tends to overemphasize the im- 
portance and value of UNESCO as a part of a school curricula, or tends to play 
down and detract from the importance and value of other phases of approved 
studies and subjects, is another question, one wholly within the control and for 
the decision of school administrators, the faculty and the Board of Education. 
The issues in Los Angeles were inflamed by the injection of matters other than 
“The E in UNESCO.” Bitter critics and opponents of UNESCO as such, per- 
sons who had opposed UNESCO from its beginning, some who were against the 
United Nations organization from its inception, successfully created the wide- 
spread impression that UNESCO itself had supplied UNESCO text-books of a 
subversive nature for use and which were used by pupils in the Los Angeles 
schools. Their charge involved basically the series of small pamphlets pub- 
lished, but not in all cases approved, by UNESCO under the general descriptive 
title “Towards World Understanding,’ particularly Volume V thereof. We 
will touch upon those later. All this furor has made it difficult for the impartial 
observer to know the facts. Some pertinent facts are as follows: 


PERTINENT FACTS—LOS ANGELES 


In the fall of 1951, a citizen of Los Angeles, in a series of public addresses, 
attacked the school system and UNESCO. On October 24, 1951, she made a 
speech on subversion in the Los Angeles Public Schools, citing as an example of 
such subversion the publication “The E in UNESCO,” and tying it in with the 
pamphlet series “Toward World Understanding.” This, with other similar at- 
tacks and ensuing publicity served to create an impression that both this series 
and “The E in UNESCO” were in fact in use in the Los Angeles schools, an im- 
pression which persists to the present time. The nature of the accusation quite 
naturally stirred up the Los Angeles community, and as they were reiterated 
in both original and garbled form, a campaign began to “take UNESCO out of 
our schools.” That UNESCO as an organization had never been in the schools, 
and had never supplied any publications whatsoever to them, for the time made 
little difference. For the lack of public information and interpretation to coun- 
ter public misinformation and misinterpretation, those who knew the facts bear 
responsibility, and the controversy was allowed to develop with comparatively 
few people correctly informed. 


73820—56 48 
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On October 26, 1951, the Board of Education was asked to stop the use in the 
schools of any material that referred to the UN or UNESCO. Asa result, “The 
E in UNESCO” was withdrawn for review by a school committee on January 
9, 1952. 

In April and July 1952, as the climax of an intensified campaign, individuals 
and groups both for and against teaching about the UN and UNESCO appeared 
in public meetings before the Board. Gerald L. K. Smith was reported to be an 
organizer of this anti-UNESCO campaign. In April it was announced that the 
city school system would no longer participate in a national essay contest on 
the UN. On July 24, 1952, the curriculum division reported to the school board 
on the study of world affairs, including the UN and its specialized agencies, 
(The complete memorandum appears at pages 190 to 193 of the Hearings (for 
March 17, 1954) of the House Subcommittee on International Organizations and 
Movements. ) 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


In the introduction to its Report on the Study of World Affairs the curriculum 
committee said : 

“One of the primary purposes of our schools has always been the building 
of effective, loyal, American citizenship. The schools help pupils to become 
better citizens through understanding not only our own country but also the 
world about them. This memorandum pertains to a relatively small but 
important segment of the total curriculum of the Los Angeles City schools. 
It should be understood clearly that our schools deal with world affairs in 
the same manner as they deal with the curriculum as a whole. It is not a 
separate subject or course but it is related to pertinent phases of the cur- 
riclum. There is no espousing of a cause, no promotion of a biased point 
of view, no slanting of an instructional program towards some attitudes that 
are sought to be established through the processes of propaganda or other- 
wise. We take no position one way or another on the political implications 
involved. We teach about these subjects as we deal with many similar 
subjects in the day-to-day program of the schools, This segment of our 
curriculum is there because not to include it in 1952 would be a dis-service to 
the boys and girls in the schools. They have a right to a well-rounded educa- 
tion such as will fit them to deal intelligently with the day in which they do 
and will live.” 

Concerning the United Nations and UNESCO the curriculum committee said: 

“Because the United Nations and UNESCO do bring us into the field of 
world affairs, they have become controversial subjects in the minds of some 
who do not differentiate between the organizitions and their activities that 
are determined by the member nations. Some citizens and organizations 
have suggested that in teaching about the United Nations and UNESCO and 
their activities our teachers might be advocating a world government in 
which we relinquish our national sovereignty. Nothing could be further 
from the truth! Nor are we teaching that we should establish ‘one world’! 
Nor is there to be one history of the world which must supplant our usual 
history books everywhere, including Los Angeles. It cannot be emphasized 
too often that the schools are not in the business of torchbearing or propa- 
gandizing for causes. The schools are in the business of dissemination of 
obiective information and the development of intelligent understanding of 
facts and their significance. The personnel of the Les Angeles City schools 
are loyal American citizens who love their country intensively and under- 
standingly. They expect the people of our community to have confidence in 
their loyalty, in their common sense, and in their ability to exercise com- 
petent professional judgment in dealing with the pros and cons of controver- 
sial issues.” 

Following a discussion of “The E in UNESCO,” in which the curriculum com- 
mittee recommended that a committee be appointed to revise the publication in 
accordance with the views expressed in the memorandum, the curriculum com- 
mittee said : 

“Iv. IN SUMMARY 


“We recommend that the Los Angeles city schools continue their program 
in reference to the study of world affairs, including information about the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, as explained in this memo- 
randum— 
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“1, Because the American people, young and old, must be informed 
about the world and concerned about its problems in order to be intelli- 
gent participants in modern life; and 

“2. Because our Government is a member of the United Nations and 
UNESCO and we are vitally interested in what our Government does at 
home and abroad ; and 

“3. Because informed citizens constitute our strongest bastions of 
defense of vur priceless freedoms and our cherished country.” 

While this report was informative to the Board of Education, the general publie 
had no adequate information of the facts and the attacks eontinued. 


SCHOOL BOARD MEETINGS 


School board meetings were held on August 14, 18, and 25, 1952, with a large 
partisan audience present. On August 28 the Board of Education passed three 
resolutions as follows: 


“Resolutions Passed by the Los angeles Board of Education on August 28, 1952 


Resolution A 
“Resolved, That if controversial matters are presented, they shall be treated 
impartially and factually in the Los Angeles city school districts, 


Resolution B 


“Resolved, That this board shall undertake, as soon as practical, the formula- 
tion and adoption of a comprehensive policy which shall govern the super- 
intnedent and staff in the preparation, publication and distribution of guides, 
manuals, and similar materials intended for the direction and guidance of 
teachers in the Los Angeles city school districts; and that such policy shall 
include the provision that if controversial matters are presented they shall 
be treated impartially and factually. 


Resolution C 


“Resolved, That the temporary withdrawal of publicaiton No. 498—The EB 
in UNESCO—be made permanent.” 


COMMITTEE OF THREE 


On September 4, 1952, in accordance with a board resolution of August 28, 
the president of the Board of Education appointed three members of the board 
as a committee 

“to aseertain the extent to which, and the manner in which, the curriculum 
of the Los Angeles schools was affected by the UNESCO program during 
the school year 1951-52.” 
The Committee of Three reported its findings to the full board on January 15, 
1953, and made a series of recommendations. One of the statements of the Com- 
nittee of Three report is: 

“The committee finds that there is no evidence available to it to substan- 
tiate charges of advocacy of a one-world government hy any of the teachers 
or other school personnel engaged in carrying on the UNESCO program 
in the schools.” 

On the point of whether the UNESCO program had been substituted for or was 
detrimental to the established program of promoting patriotism and love of our 
country, the committee said: 

“There is no evidence to support the allegations of such substitution, or 
detrimental effects.” 

The committee recommended that teaching about the U. N. and its specialized 
agencies, including UNESCO, be continued in the schools. It said: 

“The United Nations and its specialized agencies are contemporary facts 
of significance to our own Nation and to the entire world, and therefore 
should not be ignored by the pupils and the teachers of the Los Angeles 
schools.” 

In recommending such continuing study the Committee of Three further said: 

“It is in the interests of a well-balanced school program that the staff 
should not give undue emphasis to any particular contemporary social, eco- 
nomie or political movement. Furthermore, the staff should avoid undue 
emphasis on labels for specific programs for special activities (e. g., the 
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UNESCO program) which might create the false impression that certain 
ideas or activities are being given emphasis out of proportion to their sig- 
nificance in the entire educational program.” 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


On January 19, 1953, the Board of Education adopted two resolutions which 
stressed the importance of continued teaching about the U. N. and UNESCO, 
but which discarded the UNESCO label for the program. See pages 138-139, 
Hearings, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 1954.) 


OPEN LETTER OF PRESIDENT 


On January 21, 1953, the President of the Board of Education, Mr. Paul Burke, 
issued “an open letter to teachers, members of parent-teacher associations and 
other interested citizens on: the subject of teaching about the United Nations 
and UNESCO,” in which, among other things, he said: 

“In the future, there is to be no specialized UNESCO program taught in 
in the city’s schools. While it is clear that teaching about the U. N. and 
UNESCO in Los Angeles has never promoted world government or dimin- 
ished enthusiastic teaching of patriotism and love of country, neverthelss 
it was the board’s judgment that overemphasis tends to result almost in- 
evitably when a specialized UNESCO program is superimposed upon the 
the overall school curriculum. 

“Second: The Los Angeles schools shall continue to offer students full in- 
formation about the U. N. and UNESCO—their objectives and organization— 
their purposes and activities—in a factual and impartial manner * * * 
without either disparaging their lofty objectives of promoting world peace 
through concerted action among sovereign nations and ‘building the de- 
fenses of peace in the minds of men,’ or, on the other hand, glossing over 
areas of imperfection and weakness,” 

In concluding his open letter, President Burke said that statements outlining 
the official position of the National Education Association and of the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators respecting teaching about the United 
Nations and UNESCO in America’s public schools was, in his opinion, in com- 
plete accord with the recently enunciated policy of the Los Angeles City Board 
of Education. 


POSITION OF NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


In view of Mr. Burke’s opinion, so stated, it is relevant here to refer briefly 
to the position of the National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Each of these organizations has had repre- 
sentatives on the United States National Commission for UNESCO. In 1952 the 
Educational Policies Commission, a commission of both organizations, in ac- 
cordance with usual procedures, prepared a statement, entitled “The United 
Nations, UNESCO and American Schools,” which appears in a booklet (under 
the same title) issued through the two associations (which can be obtained 
free from the National Education Society, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.). It follows: 


STATEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, NEA AND AASA 


“In the years that have passed since the United Nations, UNESCO, and other 
U. N. agencies came into being, the ideal of harmonious cooperation among 
nations has been imperfectly realized. Hopes for peace have been marred by 
armed conflicts in the Near East, Southeast Asia, and Korea. Achievements in 
social and economic cooperation have been limited. 

“The past seven years’ disappointing record in international cooperation is 
attributable in part, or perhaps, to the defects and errors of international organi- 
zations. Certainly, mistakes have been made. Policies have sometimes seemed 
inconsistent, action has on occasion been forestalled by considerations of politica! 
expediency, some faulty appointments have been made to the secretariats of the 
international agencies, and opportunities have been missed. Such shortcom- 
ings need not obscure the long-range purposes to which the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies are devoted. They should not lend us to destroy the 
only machinery for world-wide cooperation that is presently available. 
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“Young Americans as part of their education for citizenship, should have 
opportunities to learn in school why their country is following a policy of inter- 
national cooperation, how that policy works, and what it means to have their 
country a member of the U. N. and UNESCO. Teaching about such things is an 
obligation resting upon all public schools in the United States. 

“Those who govern America today and those who will govern it tomorrow need 
to know about lands and peoples and events far beyond their national boundaries. 
Within the life span of many now living, the American people have been thrust by 
circumstances into world leadership. It is a position they did not see. This 
world leadership carries with it responsibilities that are as unavoidable as they 
are unfamiliar. These responsibilities rest on all citizens, as well as on the 
officers of the national government. 

“American schools, mindful of their duty for training citizens to exercise their 
sovereignty in the most powerful nation in the world, have sought to meet this 
need of their students by teaching them about the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and about the treaties and organizations through which their 
nation deals with other nations. Young Americans need also to know the history 
of mankind’s efforts to attain peace among nations and the history of the many 
failures and the limited successes of such efforts. They need to know how people 
in other parts of the world live, what they wish for, what they believe. They 
need to know how their own lives have been made safer and richer by the things 
that have been done by men and women in other parts of the world. They need 
to know what is happening around the world today. These things the schools 
of this nation have taught for many years. They must continue to teach them 
if they are to remain true to their trust. 

“To encourage the teaching of such matters is one purpose of UNESCO. The 
establishment of UNESCO, however, did not change the basic character of Ameri- 
can teaching about other nations. It did help to give American teachers and 
students access to more information about the rest of the world. And it has 
given other nations a better basis for teaching more fully and accurately about 
the United States. Such teachings is in harmony with UNESCO’s prime purpose: 
to enhance the world understanding of all peoples. This purposes should not be 
confused with the promotion of world government—a political goal which is 
supported by some well-known voluntary organizations, but which, by its own 
constitution, UNESCO is prohibited from promoting. It is important to under- 
stand the true purposes of UNESCO. Failure to do so gives rise to apprehen- 
sions which, no matter how sincere, could lead the American people to defeat 
their own interests.” 


POLICIES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Association policies are to be found in the Platform 
and Resolutions of that Association. These are contained in the NEA hand- 
book, dated June 27—July 2, 1954, at pages 371-372 as they relate to UNESCO. 
There appears the following verbatim quotation: 


“International relations 


“The schools and other agencies of education should help to develop the 
information, skills, ideals, and attitudes which will encourage friendly rela- 
tions among nations. They should accept the responsibility of educating 
youth in international understanding so they may have a basic preparation 
to face the problems of living in an interdependent world. 

“(A) All schools provide, as a part of civil education, systematic instruction 
about the structure, purposes, accomplishments, and problems of the United 
Nations; and the encouragement by school officials of visits by teachers and 
students to the United Nations Headquarters. 

“(B) Support of the United Nations by schools and teachers as the organi- 
zation recognized by our government to maintain security and peace. 

“(C) Leadership under the United Nations Charter to strengthen the 
United Nations by a rule of law. 

“(D) Qualified representatives of public education to be included by the 
Department of State in the United States delegations to UNESCO. 

“(E) Cooperation by the schools with the international program of 
UNESCO and affiliation with local UNESCO Councils where they exist. 

“(F) The expansion and development of the educational activities of 
UNESCO. 
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“(G) Existing programs for international interchange of teachers ex. 
panded and adequately financed by local, state, and federal governments; 
and information regarding these programs made fully available to the 
profession. 

“(H) Visits by carefully selected educational personnel on missions from 
other countries to the United States, and by American teachers similarly 
selected and assigned in other countries, encouraged and financially as. 
sisted. 

“(I) Teachers and their associations cooperate fully with the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 

“(J) The teaching profession strives to give young people an understand. 
ing of international relations, so that they may successfully face the prob- 
lems of living in an interdependent world. 

“(K) Teacher-education institutions provide instruction and experience 
that will help prospective teachers to acquire the insights needed to teach 
international understanding. 

“(L) The educational reconstruction of countries devastated by war or 
other major catastrophes should be a responsibility of the more fortunate 
nations; teachers should cooperate in meeting this responsibility.” 


UNESCO NOT BANISHFED 


It will thus be seen from the record quoted that the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation has not banished UNESCO. Far, far from it. It has banned “The E in 
UNESCO,” it has declared against overemphasis and it has directed that teach- 
ing about UNESCO shall be integrated with the other related studies in the 
school curriculum. 


LOS ANGELES—FINDINGS OF COMMITTEE OF THREE 


Highly significant is the fact that the Los Angeles Committee of Three found 
“that there is no evidence available to it to substantiate charges of advocacy of 
a one-world government by any of the teachers or other school personnel,” and 
that “The principals present at a conference with the Committee of Three on 
November 12, 1952, unanimously declared that there had not been to their 
knowledge or belief any such advocacy, nor had there heen any apparent attempt 
to develop among the Los Angeles schoolchildren a desire or a willingness to 
accept the idea of a one-world government.” The Committee of Three spe- 
cifically found that there was “no evidence” to support “the allegations that the 
UNESCO program had been substituted for or was at least detrimental to the 
established program of promoting patriotism and love for our own country.” 
By plain inference, in listing the program elements covering the entire range 
of school activities associated with it, the Committee of Three seemed to rule 
out any charges that the pamphlet series, “Towards World Understanding,” had 
ever been used or seen by a single pupil participating in the program. By equally 
plain inference, the Committee of Three seemed to rule out any charge that 
UNESCO had in any manner interposed itself in the affairs of the Los Angeles 
schools. 


LETTER OF ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES 


Our Special Committee has received a letter from the Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Los Angeles, under date of March 28, 1955, which reads as 
follows: 

“Your letter of March 15, directed to Superintendent Claude L. Reeves, 
regarding the use of the pamphlet series TOWARD WORLD UNDER- 
STANDING, has been referred to this office for reply. 

“May I state, briefly, that these pamphlets were not used by teachers and 
students in the Los Angeles School System. Sample conies only were sent 
for by committees working on the overall study of the nature, purpose, 
structure, and organization of the United Nations and UNESCO. The very 
few of our staff and personnel who even saw these sample copies, clearly 
understand that the statements made in them were developed by study 
groups and that the statements were not necessarily endorsed by UNESCO 
and United Nations. 

“Unfortunately, those who were criticizing this and other school systems 
centered much of their attack on these publications which were not oficial 
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pamphlets used by our schools other than to the degree which we have 
mentioned previously. 

“You also inquired regarding your impression that no UNESCO publica- 
tions were used in the Los Angeles City Schools other than the THE ‘E’ IN 
UNESCO and THE ‘S’ IN UNESCO. May I say that we purchased, in lim- 
ited amounts for library reference, some pamphlets dealing with United 
Nations and its related agencies, such as: 

United Nations at Work, Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge 

Guide to U. N.’s Special Agencies, ¥. L. McGillicuddy, 
American Association of University Women 

United Nations—Its Records and Its Prospects, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

“T trust that this answers your questions. If you desire further informa- 
tion, please let me know.” 

(An extensive record of the procedures and report of the Committee of Three 
of Los Angeles Board of Education may be found in the Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, February 2, March 1, 4, 11, 17, 22, 
24, 31, May 5 and July 9, 1954, at pages 134 to 139, inclusive. A great deal of 
additional pertinent matter is also to be found in the report of such Hearings.) 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 


This Special Committee is aware that the Los Angeles controversy has not 
wholly subsided, and that a recent school election in that city, to choose mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, was not wholly decisive, so that a runoff election 
must be held on May 31. It is worthy of note that Mr. Paul Burke, who as Presi- 
dent wrote the open letter mentioned, was reelected to the Board, without sub- 
stantial opposition. 


A SUMMARY OF CHARGES AGAINST UNESCO 


The Special Committee has made an honest endeavor to obtain from all sources 
and to summarize the charges against UNESCO. The chore has been difficult, 
almost as difficult as recapturing one by one a bag of feathers loosed in a gale. 
The charges are seldom specific, are usually emotional and are often mixed and 
intermingled with other charges against other organizations or movements, fre- 
quently the United Nations. We have summarized and enumerated 23 items and 
have followed them by comment pertinent thereto. The items and comments 
follow: 

1. Charge: Criticism and skepticism concerning UNESCO among a consider- 

ble body of American Legionnaires, and of the public, dates back to September 
23, 1946, when in an address before the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, the Honorable William Benton, according to quotation, said: 

“We are at the beginning of a long process of breaking down the walls 
of national sovereignty * * * in this process UNESCO can be—and indeed 
must be—the pioneer.” 

Comment: The address mentioned has been reproduced in full and copy is 
attached and made a part of this report, as Exhibit 4. 

The address speaks for itself. The portions quoted are correctly stated, but as 
we in our study find to be common, not in context. That part of a sentence read- 
ing, “We are at the beginning of a long process of breaking down the walls of 
national sovereignty,” is apparently intended to convey a meaning to the effect 
that the speaker is advocating political world government. The full sentence 
reads: “We are at the beginning of a long process of breaking down the walls 
of national sovereignty and of persuading the peoples of this world to study each 
other and to cooperate with each other.” The Special Committee does not find 
from a reading of the full text that the speaker in any way advocated political 
world government. He did advocate international understanding and coopera- 
tion for world peace. He spoke in a different day, and in a different atmosphere 
when there was hope in the world and confidence that nations might live in 
peace. The skepticism of this hour, the doubt of this day, the cynical acceptance 
of the inevitability of atomic war was not in his mind nor in the minds of any of 
us a decade past. 

2. Charge: The March 22, 1954, second report of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee on “Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the United 
Nations” indicates the existence of a Fifth Column in the Secretariat of the 
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United Nations, including citizens of the United States and other non-communist 
countries. 

Comment: The report of the Senate Internal Security Committee has been 
studied by the Special Committee, Our Committee finds that none of the testi- 
mony relates to UNESCO. However, the conclusions on page 51 call for the 
elimination of Communists from the Secretariat of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies which include UNESCO. The Department of State and the 
U. 8. National Commission for UNESCO called upon UNESCO to rid itself of any 
Americans who were judged to be of “questionable loyalty” to the United States, 
The Director-General of UNESCO went before the Eighth General Conference 
of that organization in Montevideo in November-December, 1954, and asked for 
a change in the UNESCO staff regulations which would give him such authority. 
The change was voted by the 72 member nations and the Director-General acted 
promptly to suspend seven Americans. Charges are pending against another. 
Our Special Committee has received a full report from the Secretary-General 
of UNESCO concerning these cases. 

3. Charge: After long refraining from joining UNESCO, the Soviet Union 
last May, together with the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic exercised their right as United Nations 
members to join UNESCO. Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary as “member 
states” were given notice of UNESCO’s Eighth General Session which was held 
recently in Montevideo, although they had previously resigned by practically 
identical letters bitterly complaining of United States domination of UNESCO. 

Comment: It is true that the Soviet Union a year ago, and Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine a few months ago, joined UNESCO after years of attack upon it; 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, which had “announced” that they were 
no longer members, returned after Russia joined. Nations which are members 
of the UN have the automatic right to join any of the specialized agencies. 
They do this just by signing the agency’s constitution. No vote is needed. 
However, when the question of admitting non-United Nations members, Rumania 
and Bulgaria, came before the UNESCO Conference in Montevideo, they were 
not admitted because of their repeated violations of human rights. The Con- 
ference also refused to seat Red China. 

4. Charge: The statement has been attributed to UNESCO that: 

“What does it matter whether a man belongs to the Right or to the Left, 
whether he is a conservative or a revolutionary, a capitalist or a com- 
munist; in our view, not one of these words has any meaning.” (Records 
of General Proceedings, UNESCO, Paris, 1951, Page 69.) 

Comment: This statement was not made by UNESCO. It was part of an 
address by Monsignor Jean Maroun, delegate from Lebanon to the Sixth Session 
of the UNESCO General Conference held in Paris, 1951. The full text of Mon- 
signor Maroun’s address is included in the “proceedings” of the General Con- 
ference which this committee has. The full paragraph in which this sentence 
appeared is as follows: 

“When UNESCO undertook the tasks it has set itself with regard to 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, it passed the cape. Hence- 
forward all UNESCO’s major problems must be viewed in the light of the 
Universal Declaration, in which alone they can be solved. The gradual 
extension of freedom which has marked the stages of humanity’s advance 
represents, for the moment, the only sphere in which all ideologies can hope 
to meet and reach an understanding. What does it matter whether a man 
belongs to the Right or to the Left, whether he is a conservative or a revolu- 
tionary, a capitalist or a communist, in our view, not one of these words 
has any real meaning. There can be only one aim and one justification for 
any form of government and any institution—the preservation of the 
primacy of humanity. The one great adventure of history which attains 
to the scale of man’s soul, which is boundless and creative, is the winning 
of individual and collective freedom. We shall cease to feel cabined and 
confined by the world when we have set the spirit free within us. All that 
is most essential in us will blossom forth and there will be no further cause 
for enmity.” 

5. Charge: UNESCO “is a child of the State Department where people like 
Alger Hiss were in full control * * * the steering is done by an inner group 
which knows all the skills of what they call influencing mass organizations!” 

Comment: The Special Committee does not have the text from which this item 
was compiled. However, it has made diligent search to find any evidence that 
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Alger Hiss had any part whatsoever in the concept, the development, the building, 
the administration, the program or the direction of UNESCO. We have found 
no evidence. UNESCO was not in the Hiss orbit. 

6. Charge: Haakon Chevalier, reputed Communist friend of J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer and alleged Red “contact man,” is employed as a translator by UNESCO 
in Paris, and Oppenheimer was a member of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO for a period ending in October, 1954. 

Comment: We have queried the State Department concerning this. The State 
Department advises us that the first information it had concerning the employ- 
ment of Haakon Chevalier came from a report in the New York Times of June 2, 
1954, concerning a luncheon in Paris attended by Chevalier and Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. The Times reported: 

“Dr. Oppenheimer testified that the problem which was bothering Chevalier 
and his wife was that Chevalier was employed as a translator for UNESCO, 
and he understood that if he continued this work as an American citizen, he 
would have to be cleared after investigation, and he was doubtful as to 
whether he would be cleared. 

“He did not wish to renounce his American citizenship but did wish to keep 
his job, and he was in a conflict about it.” 

Inquiries of UNESCO officials elicited the information that Chevalier claimed 
dual citizenship in both the United States and France. He had been employed 
by UNESCO as an interpreter on a contract basis and had been carried as a 
French citizen until the end of 1953. Chevalier had been informed by the head 
of the Bureau of Personnel of UNESCO that since the United States did not 
recognize dual citizenship UNESCO could not offer him further contracts until 
he complied with the provisions of Executive Order 10422. He did not complete 
the forms required under the Executive Order and was therefore not considered 
for further employment by UNESCO. He was last employed by UNESCO in 
September, 1953, for a seminar held in Sicily. His services for this seminar 
were contracted prior to the issuance of Executive Order 10422. 

7. Charge: UNESCO is currently sponsoring the building of a $28,000,000 
collectivized European Atomic Research Laboratory in Switzerland for 12 na- 
tions, including Yugoslavia, and perhaps Russia, Byelorussia and the Ukraine. 

Comment: The laboratory referred to is the European organization for Nuclear 
Research, more popularly known as CERN “Conseil Europeen de la Recherche 
Nucleaire.” 

It is an outgrowth of a proposal made by the United States Delegation to the 
Fifth General Conference of UNESCO, held at Florence, Italy, in 1950. 

The resolution adopted by this Conference authorized the Director-General 
of UNESCO: 

“To assist and encourage the formation and organization of regional re- 
search centres and laboratories in order to increase and make more fruitful 
the international collaboration of scientists in the search for new knowledge 
in fields where the effort of any one country in the region is insufficient for 
the task: 

“To undertake to find out the needs and possibilities for such regional 
research centres, to make initial surveys of cost estimates and location, and 
to help in the formulation of programmes without contributing to the cost 
of construction or of maintenance out of UNESCO’s regular budget.” 

Prof. I. I. Rabbi, world renowned physicist and Chairman of the Scientists 
Advisory Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission and a member of the 
U. S. Delegation, who presented this proposal said : 

“The purpose we have in mind is to get the most vigorous competition of 
our fellow scientists in Europe and elsewhere in the world in creative work 
on behalf of peace. After all, science had its birth in Europe, and there are 
many men of the greatest ability in Europe who are being prevented from 
fulfilling their parts in the great European scientific tradition only because 
of lack of the instruments so necessary in modern research. 

“We want to preserve the international fellowship of science, to keep the 
light of science burning brightly in Western Europe. Moreover, we want 
very much to help remove a sense of frustration which is growing among 
scientists of countries which do not have the materia! means that we have 
in the United States of America. In my opinion, these centres which 
UNESCO is now to help set up are one of the best ways of saving Western 
civilization. 

“UNESCO should be the.catalyst for the science of the world. I do not 
mean that UNESCO should run the research centres, but that it should 
make the initial plans, get them started and see that they are kept going. 
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It seems to me that Western Europe could have a centre as good as the best 
in my country if the nations concerned got together under UNESCO’s aus. 
pices to form it.” 

Out of this came the establishment of CERN by 12 nations: Belgium, Denmark, 
France, German Federal Republic, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
Switzerland, United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

The convention establishing this Center came into force on September 29, 1954, 
with ratification by nine of the 12 signatory countries, While UNESCO spon- 
sored the Convention and brought the scientists of the various nations together, 
it is not contributing to the financial support of the Center. The $28,000,000 
estimated cost of CERN for the next seven years, which includes the building, 
equipment, and operations of the laboratory, will be contributed by those member 
states belonging to the organization. 

Neither Russia, Byelorussia, nor the Ukraine is a party to the Convention, 
These nations do not qualify to become members of CERN under the Convention, 

8. Charge: At the Fourth National Conference of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO in September 1953, a “working paper” entitled “Ameri- 
ca’s Stake in International Cooperation—Religion and the Problems of Inter. 
national Cooperation,” by Herman F. Reissig, allegedly of pro-Communist record, 
was used in an attack on opponents of “One World and Its Emerging Institu- 
tions.” The paper included uncomplimentary references to Congressman Grogs, 
of Iowa. 

Comment: During the course of planning the Fourth National Conference at 
the University of Minnesota on September 15-17, 1953, the National Commission 
asked cooperating organizations and committees to prepare work papers for the 
delegates attending 32 work group meetings. One of these meetings was on the 
subject of “Religion and the Problems of International Cooperation.” The Na- 
tional Commission established an informal committee of religious leaders to take 
responsibility for this meeting and make preparation for the necessary working 
papers. Members of the committee were Dr. William Loos, Education Secretary 
of the Church Peace Union; Father William Gibbons, then of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference ; Rabbi Petogorsky, National Director, American 
Jewish Congress; and Reverend Norris L. Tibbets, Minister of Riverside Church. 
This group recommended that an address by Herman F. Reissig, International 
Relations Secretary, Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Church, entitled ‘“‘The Problem We Face,” be supplied as a background paper for 
the work group meeting and Dr. Loos prepared some discussion questions and 
an introduction to accompany Dr. Reissig’s paper. The Special Committee has 
received and read a copy of this paper. 

When statements therein pertaining to Congressman Gross were brought to 
the attention of the Executive Committee of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, the Committee ask that an apology be sent to Congressman H. R. 
Gross. An apology, signed by Dr. George N. Shuster, then Chairman of the 
National Commission, was sent to Mr. Gross. 

(The Chairman of the Special Committee has long known Congressman Gross, 
sat at the American Legion dinner with him at Washington on March 24, 1955, 
and feels that his vigorous protest against personal abuse was justified and the 
attack on him unwarranted.) 

9. Charge: Honorable J. Anthony Panuch, former State Department official, 
describes the “true goals, aims, and ambitions” of the United States National 
Commission during “the critical Hiss period, 1945-47” in Part 13 of the series 
“Interlocking Subversion in Government Departments.” 

10. Charge: The United States National Commission, as a propaganda machine 
in the U. N. and in the State Department, works: 

“To shift the center of gravity in the process of United States foreign 
policy formulation from a national to an international orientation via the 
supranational United Nations organization.” 

and 


? 


“To build in the United Nations Secretariat and in the Department of 
State a propaganda machine which would establish the New Order and 
market its policies on a domestic and international basis.” 

11. Charge: UNESCO through United States National Commission seeks “a 
socialized America in a World Commonwealth of Communist and Socialist states 
dedicated to peace through collective security: political, economic, and social 
reform: and the redistribution of national wealth on a global basis.” 

Comment: After careful study of the record, the Special Committee finds that 
Charges 9, 10, and 11 above are complete distortions. The Special Committee 
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has been unable to find a scintilla of evidence to sustain them. Mr. Panuch’s 
statement, as it appears in Part 13, of the Congressional document “Interlocking 
Subversion in Government Departments,” refers to the merger of five wartime 
foreign agencies, the Foreign Economic Administration, the Office of War In- 
formation, the Office of Inter-American Affairs, a part of the Office of Strategic 
Services, and the Office of Foreign Liquidation, into the Department of State. 
There is no mention of UNESCO or of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO in this testimony. 

12. Charge: UNESCO textbooks promote the idea of International Govern- 
ment—(Series, Toward World Understanding )— and encourage action following 
seminars to eliminate “jingoism” and “the poisoned air” of “nationalism.” 

Comment: UNESCO does not get into the production of textbooks or school 
curriculum except upon the direct invitation of a member state. It does prepare 
material for the Arab Refugee schools. It prepares textbooks for its own funda- 
mental education centers and many of the less-developed nations of the world. It 
has a program of preparing materials for new literates, people who have just 
begun to read and write. The United States has never asked for such assistance 
and as we are assured by the Chairman of the United States National Commission 
does not contemplate doing so. We will have more to say later concerning the 
series “Toward World Understanding.” 

13. Charge: Alger Hiss called in the Communist Front “Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences and Professions” to help the State Department 
plan UNESCO, which was also discussed in official correspondence with the 
Soviet Union all through 1944. 

Comment: There is no record of any activity by Mr. Hiss in connection with 
the formation of UNESCO. He did not serve on any of the delegations or plan- 
ning bodies which are a matter of record. Hundreds of American organizations 
participated in the public discussions which led to the organization of UNESCO. 
There is no record that this organization, the “Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences and Professions,” was called upon to do this job by the 
State Department. 

14. Charge: Harry Dexter White at San Francisco in 1945 gave particular 
attention to the establishment of UNESCO. 

Comment: UNESCO was not established at San Francisco. The Preparatory 
Conference was held in London in November, 1945. According to our informa- 
tion, Mr. White participated in the discussions in San Francisco which led, not 
to the establishment of UNESCO, but to the establishment of ECOSOC (United 
Nations Economic and Social Council). The Special Committee has studied the 
UNESCO Basic Documents, which give the historical background to the organit- 
zation of UNESCO and contains the constitution, the action of the United States 
Congress providing for membership, etc. They, with their background informa- 
tion, reveal no information that Harry Dexter White had even the remotest 
connection with UNESCO. He was connected with the development of the 
Economie and Social Council of the U. N. (ECOSOC) with which UNESCO is at 
times confused. : 

15. Charge: Numerous “Red Fronters,” “almost the whole Washington Soviet 
Fifth Column,” sat in for the United States at UNESCO's preparatory meeting 
at London, 1945-46, together with like Red Fronters or Communists from France 
and England. 

Comment: The United States delegation to the London Conference to Con- 
sider the Creation of an Educational and Cultural Organization was as follows: 

Archibald MacLeish, Chairman 

William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State 

Chester E. Merrow, House of Representatives, Committee on Foreign Affairs 

James E. Murray, United States Senate; Chairman, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor 

Harlow Shapley, Director, Harvard College Observatory 

George D. Stoddard, New York State Commissioner of Education; President- 
Designate, University of Illinois 

C. Mildred Thompson, Dean, Vassar College 


The advisers to the United States Delegation at that Conference were: 


Harriet W. Elliott, Dean of Women, Women’s College, University of North 


Carolina 
Herhert Fmmerich, Director, Public Administration Clearing House 


Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 
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Grayson N. Kefauver, Consultant, Department of State; United States Dele. 
gate to the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education 

Waldo Leland, Director, American Council of Learned Societies 

Alexander Meiklejohn, Former President, Amherst College 

Frank Leslie Schlagle, President, National Education Association; Super. 
intendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas 

George N. Shuster, President, Hunter College 

Mark Starr, Director, Education Bureau, International Ladies Garment 

Workers Union, New York, New York 

16. Charge: The United States National Commission is ‘‘a hand-picked group, 
strategically spotted in Education, Theatre, Radio, TV, Publishing, Science, 
wherever the individual can influence the greatest number of people (which is 
also a well-known Communist tactic).” 

Comment: The National Commission is made up as we have heretofore stated, 
The representatives of 60 nongovernmental organizations are nominated only by 
their own organizations; the 15 representatives of state and local governments 
are nominated by such governments. Every member of the National Commis. 
sion is now subject to the standard State Department Security Procedures, 
The charge is unfounded, as can readily be noted by a check of the organizations 
represented on the National Commission and by a check of the individual mem. 
bers comprising the Commission, Not a single one of the 87 nongovernmental 
organizations which have nominated members for the Commission has ever 
been listed as subversive. They are preeminent in their fields. The individuals, 
if “handpicked,” are likewise preeminent in their fields. 

17. Charge: The United States National Commission for UNESCO works day 
and night by every local and national means of communication to break down 
the walls of national sovereignty. 

18. Charge: Milton Eisenhower, three-term Chairman of the United States 
National Commission, “sat there, heard the Benton directive to ‘break down 
the walls’ of national sovereignty” and to construct in this nation a “collective 
brain.” 

Comment: We have earlier discussed the Benton speech to which Item 18 
refers. We will further discuss later the charge that UNESCO seeks to establish 
political World Government. Here, however, we quote a resolution adopted on 
October 4, 1952, by the United States National Commission, relating to the Com- 
mission’s position regarding One World Government and One World Citizenship, 
as follows: 

“Because statements have recently appeared alleging that the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO is engaged in supporting the 
concepts of One World Government and One World Citizenship, and becaus: 
such statements have no basis in fact, 

“This Commission reaffirms support of its program for the education of 
peoples to live as citizens of sovereign states in a community of all mankind, 
preserving the values of diwerse cultures and the rights and responsibilities 
of national citizenships.” 2 

Lest the reference in the resolution to a “community of all mankind” be mis- 
construed, we may turn to an article written by the present National Commander 
of the American Legion, beginning at Page 12 of the March 1955 issue of The 
American Legion Magazine, entitled “We Need a Geography Lesson.” At page 
12 it is stated that: 

“America has probably fought its last exclusive foreign war” 

that 


“* * * Washington expects, probably within the next ten years, that 
both the United States and Russia will have intercontinental missiles which 
can cross the Atlantic or Pacific in from 15 to 30 minutes, at speeds of four 
thousand miles an hour. Against such supersonic speeds, no jet interceptor 
could protect our country. Before this staggering prospect, the accustomed 
distinction between the foreign front and home front becomes meaningless. 
Modern air speeds have telescoped the world into a single community. In 
that community there are no safety zones.” 

Who among us will differ with the National Commander’s statement and who 
will disagree that in the sense he intends, this world has become one single 
community? Yet it would be utter nonsense to say that he referred to a single 
world community in a political sense. And so, we submit it is equally utter 
nonsense to say that the United .States National Commission in its resolution, 
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in the use of the words “in a community of all mankind,” referred to a political 
world community. 

Reverting to Mr. Milton S. Eisenhower, may we say that in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on International Organizations of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, under date of March 29, 
1954, Mr. Eisenhower stated: 

“Let me say at once that I have never belonged to the United World 
Federalists, have not in the past favored the development of a world govern- 
ment in the sense that the term is now commonly used, and do not today favor 
world government in that sense.” 

Mr. Eisenhower in his letter, in referring to a talk he had made in 1947, which 
is the basis of a charge that he favors political world government, further said: 

“Shortly after I made this talk, the phrase ‘world government’ began 
to take on a specialized legal meaning: The United World Federalists made 
it mean a world agency with constitutionally defined powers, with the 
peoples of the world being citizens of that government, and with the world 
government having lawmaking and even taxing authority. I have never 
favored world government in this sense. I have only favored the United 
Nations. I have therefore stopped using the phrase for it had lost the 
philosophic connotation which I gave it. * * * I can understand how the 
DAR and other organizations might misunderstand the phrase which was 
lifted from the context of my speech in 1947. It is too bad that such had 
to happen.” 

Mr. Eisenhower's letter appears in full at pages 353-354 of the Subcommittee 
Hearing of March 31, 1954. 

So much for that and items of charges 17-18 for the moment. 

19. Charge: A long list of individuals from the “Red Front” or from the 
“political world government propaganda movement,” shaped and controlled 
the founding of UNESCO. 

Comment: This item is similar to charges made in items 13, 16 and 17, hereto- 
fore discussed. It is a generality which we feel has been and will be adequately 
covered herein. 

20. Charge: William G. Carr, a former member of the United States National 
Commission and “violent” UNESCO advocate, as an official of the National 
Edueation Society, advocated changes in the UN Charter to create a world gov- 
ernment, and urged upon American children (in the book “One World in the 
Making”) the reading of Red Front authors as source material. 

Comment: Mr. Carr is presently the Executive Secretary of the National 
Edueation Association. He served on the National Commission from 1946 
to 1950. The Special Committee as such has read many books, but it has not 
read Mr. Carr’s book as yet. However, we have ascertained that Mr. Carr’s 
book carries a bibliography of 47 books, pamphlets, government documents and 
magazines. It has been impracticable and practically impossible for our 
Special Committee to delve into this array to determine what was written by 
“red front authors.” The investigatory ramifications involved might be endless. 

It may be of importance that Mr. Carr holds an executive position in an 
Association with which necessarily the American Legion has had many con- 
tacts. A specially constituted national committee of the American Legion 
presently maintains liaison with the National Education Association. The Amer- 
ican Legion National Convention in 1953 adopted a resolution commending the 
National Education Association “for their forthright action in refusing to par- 
ticipate in the communist-inspired and dominated world conference of teachers, 
and for their established national educational policy of renouncing and exposing 
any supporter of Communism or Socialism and declaring that such lack of 
intellectual freedom makes a person unworthy for the teaching profession ; 
and 

“Be it further resolved that the Association of American Universities be 
commended also for its position that Communists have no place in the class- 
room.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously by the convention. It is known that 
Mr. Carr is one of the organizers of the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession, which is an anti-Communist movement. 

21. Charge: In July, 1953, the State Department in an “Appraisal of UNESCO” 
gave UNESCO a complete “whitewash,” and John Foster Dulles has stated that 
“UNESCO does not advocate world government, or world citizenship in the 
political sense. * * * UNESCO does not attempt, directly or indirectly to 
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undermine national loyalties or to encourage the substitution of loyalty to and 
love for an supranational authority * * * the delegation could find no evidence 
of atheism or antireligious bias in any of UNESCO’s work * * * the officia) 
bodies and the personnel of UNESCO observe the provision of the UNESCO 
constitution which prohibits UNESCO from interfering in matters within the 
domestic jurisdiction of member states. UNESCO does not attempt to interfere 
in the American school system.”—But an official state department publication 
(“The Defenses of Peace,” Part II, No. 2475, Conference Series 31) also makes 
clear that “the maintenance of peace and security is not a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction,” thus possibly subjecting a member of UNESCO to possible inves. 
tigation by the Security Council of the United Nations if it “utilizes its educa- 
tional and cultural facilities in such a way as to endanger peace.” 

Comment; The alleged “white washing” by the State Department is in fact 
an appraisal of UNESCO, a report prepared by three distinguished Americans 
who were appointed by President Eisenhower to represent the United States 
at the Second Extraordinary Session of the General Conference of UNESCO held 
in Paris from July 1 to July 4, 1953. They were Mr. Irving Salomon of Cali- 
fornia, Chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth Hoeffelfiner of Minnesota (presently Repubii- 
can National Committeewoman from that state), and Mr. John A. Perkins, 
President of the University of Delaware. We will later return to this report. 
It will be found in full in the 1954 Hearings of the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations and Movements, pages 355-373. 

The quotation in Charge No. 21 from the State Department publication 
“Defenses of Peace” is a distortion seeking to raise the spectre that the United 
States by reason of membership in UNESCO and in the United Nations might 
be subjected to investigation by the U. N. Security Council, if UNESCO “utilizes 
its educational and cultural facilities in such a way as to endanger peace.” 

The Special Committee has the publication in question. The phrase therefrom 
quoted in the immediately foregoing charge against UNESCO, refers to the col- 
lective security measures within the U. N., not UNESCO. 

Further, the accusers overlook the not unimportant considerations that 
UNESCO cannot undertake any program in any nation except at that nation’s 
request, and that in any event the United Statcs is a permanent member of the 
U. N. Security Council with veto power. 

22. Charge: Four of the world’s leading atheists, Jnlian Huxley, Bertrand 
Russell, A. L. Kroeber and Ralph Turner, headed UNESCO’s “One History for 
the Whole World” project, called “A Scientific and Cultural History of Man- 
kind.” 

Comment: The Special Committee has in its hands the 1954 Annual Report 
of the President of the International Commission For a History of the Scien- 
tific and Cultural Developments of Mankind, addressed to the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at its Eighth Session. It is this Commission which has begun 
preparation of such a history, originally under UNESCO auspices, with a grant 
from the General Conference of $50,000 in 1953, and $30,000 for 1954. We have 
examined the 1954 membership list of the International Commission. On it are 
represented all religions and all cultures. As indicated in the extensive report, 
safeguards have been taken to see that the ambitious project is developed on 
a basis of sound scholarship and objectivity. Apparently, a nutnber of safe- 
guards have been built into the plan, such as full opportunity for critical study 
before final acceptance by means of advance publications in the Journal of 
World History. It will be noted that the plans envisage not the usual study of 
military and governmental history, but rather the history of the scientific and 
eultural development of mankind. Such a history, well done, can be a monu: 
mental contribution to man’s knowledge of man. Nevertheless, this is a project 
which will undergo the most careful scrutiny, and which will probably never 
culminate if the early sections are in any degree objectionable to the U. S. 
National Commission. 

23. Charge: The UNESCO phraseology “education for international under- 
standing,” with its origin the John Dewey Society 11th Yearbook, is a “lure” 
toward the ultimate UNESCO goal of world citizenship and world government. 

Comment: This charge states a speculative, general and unproved conclusion. 
It does not seem to be susceptible of proof. It will be covered generally in our 
later discussion. 

SOURCE OF ITEMIZED CHARGES 


The 23 itemized “charges” as hereinbefore discussed or to be discussed later, 
are taken chiefly from or based upon a source which we believe is well known to 
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the National Excutive Committee, and are largely the work of an author who is 
considered by the author’s followers as the foremost anti-UNESCO authority in 
America. Our committee prefers to leave it at that, but is prepared on your 
inquiry to mention both the source and the author, though we do not think that 
would here and now serve a good purpose. The charges are typical and of a 
pattern which has been very generally copied by anti- UNESCO forces everywhere 
in America. That this is so is not mere coincidence. It results from the fact 
that all such charges trace back to one common origin. Later we will discuss 
that origin. 
BASIC CHARGES 


In all the violent welter of charges against UNESCO, three are basic. 
They are: 
1. UNESCO is favorable and tends toward world government by reason of 
its program and functions. 
2. UNESCO is atheistic. 
8. UNESCO is “communistic” and/or subversive. 
The Special Committee has noted a tendency toward greater emphasis on the 
first basie charge, but the second and third charges in various forms are still 
widely made. All three will therefore be discussed. 


WORLD GOVERN MENT 


The Special Committee has sifted the very considerable amount of material 
bearing upon the charge that UNESCO is favorable toward World Government. 
Essentially, those of this point of view appear to believe UNESCO intrudes upon 
our educational system, as we said at page 12 of our first report, ‘‘With the inten- 
tion of undermining respect for the capitalistic system and private ownership 
of property in the minds of American school children, and with the intention of 
perverting the American teaching profession and destroying the worth and in- 
tegrity of our public schools.” Many loyal and worthy Americans have been 
persuaded to that belief. The nationally celebrated Los Angeles school incident 
should be sufficient refutation of this phase of the charges against UNESCO. 
There, after months of tumult and turmoil, after many meetings of the Board 
of Education in which the adverse critics had their full “day in court,” after a 
careful consideration of all the evidence available to it, after ample study had 
been made of “The E in UNESCO” and the series ‘““‘Toward World Understand- 
ing,” the Board of Education, apparently deferring somewhat to the clamor of 
the crities, at worst (for UNESCO) found that UNESCO is a contemporary fact 
of significance to our nation and to the world, which should not be ignored by the 
pupils and teachers of the Los Angeles schools, and that study and discussion of 
it should continue on a factual and impartial basis similar to that devoted to 
other historical facts and current events. This decision, difficult as it must 
have been to make under the circumstances existing, had to be made as it was 
made in the light of the searching study and reports of the curriculum commit- 
tee and the Committee of Three. From the record, the President of the Board 
of Education could only conclude as he did conclude, and as he stated in his 
open letter, “that teaching about the UN and UNESCO in Los Angeles has never 
promoted world government or diminished enthusiastic teaching of patriotism 
and love of country.” 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The decisions of the Board of Education of Los Angeles, it would seem to this 
Special Committee, should be influential and controlling in like cases, if any, 
throughout the country. We have noted the repercussions from the Los Angeles 
controversy at Houston, Texas. There, however, the Houston Post in a series 
of five articles beginning on February 16, 1954, made available to its readers a 
great deal of factual information concerning UNESCO. These articles are re- 
produced in the 1954 Hearings of the House Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements, at pages 197-203. 


NEW YORK CITY 
In New York City, the Board of Education seemingly was concerned over 


the Los Angeles case, and it published in January, 1953, in its bulletin “Strength- 
ening Democracy,” Vol. 5, No. 3, an article entitled “The Attacks on UNESCO,” 
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in which in reference to the Los Angeles controversy it cited article 1, section 3 
of the UNESCO constitution which declares: 

“With a view to preserving the independence, integrity and fruitfy| 
diversity of the cultures and educational systems of the state members 
of this Organization, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in mat- 
ters which are essentially within their domestic jurisdiction.” 

After reviewing some of UNESCO achievements in combating poverty and 
disease, and illiteracy, and in promoting understanding between peoples through 
the exchange of persons and the reduction of barriers to the flow of free informa- 
tion, the article states: 

“In the attacks on UNESCO we have the anomalous situation whereiy 
those who back up their government’s support of the Organization are 
branded as disloyal and subversive while its critics claim a monopoly on 
true patriotism. This is an Alice-in-Wonderland viewpoint which defies 
rational analysis.” 

The article quotes Jaimes Torres-Bodet, former Director-General of UNESCO. 
to the effect that: 

“It is very obvious that, in extreme cases, the patriot who does not care 
a Straw for international obligations deliberately accepted by his country 
is a queer kind of patriot.” 

The article is reproduced in the 1954 Hearings of the House Subcommittee on 
International Organizations. 


AMERICAN FLAG COMMITTEE 


In our 1954 report our Special Committee said that the origin of at least a 
great deal of the charges against UNESCO was the American Flag Committee, 
so called, of Philadelphia. This was perhaps an understatement. 


ORGANIZED PUBLIC ATTACK 


In October, 1951, the organized public attack on UNESCO got under way. 
In a newsletter, No. 13, copies of which the Special Committee has, and headed 
“A Report to the American People on UNESCO,” The American Flag Conm- 
mittee characterized UNESCO as a subversive organization. This article was 
placed in the Congressional Record by then Congressman John T. Wood, of 
Idaho, on October 18, 1951, thereby making possible an economical distribution 
in large quantities. Your Special Committee has given extremely careful study 
to this article for the good and simple reason that it is the foundation and 
basis for all the subsequent and contemporary attacks on UNESCO. Through 
all hundreds of thousands or millions of anti-UNESCO leaflets that have been 
loosed upon the country and spread by fine people and some fine organizations, 
runs one common theme—that UNESCO schemes to pervert education through 
means of a series of small, paper-backed pamphlets, nine in number, as stated 
in said Letter No. 13, but now running to 12, some of them out of print. The 
Special Committee has read and painstakingly analyzed this entire series, of 
which each member of the Committee has long had a complete set. Some of 
them vary in quality, from the boring to the innocuous to the interestingly 
informational. These are as subversive, at worst, as the tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

With hardly more than passing reference to Booklet IV, which, the author 
alleges, on pages 13 and 14, “sympathetically deals with the various methods 
of converting the United Nations into an actual world state,’ and to booklet VI 
which the author of Letter 13 states “contains a series of research suggestions 
which indicate an intention to stimulate ultimate classroom expeditions into 
the field of detailed sex education,” the Letter merely lists the other six pam- 
phlets by name and then trains its heavy guns on pamphlet V. This is entitled 
“In the Classroom With Children Under Thirteen Years of Age.” 

Your Special Committee feels that pamphlets IV and VI can be dismissed 
as a substantial element in the UNESCO controversy, and that detailed discus 
sion of them is unwarranted and would be no more than diversionary. While 
they are not, when read and analyzed, either a contribution to the cause of 
World Government or to Sex Education, they have not loomed important in 
the scatter sheets of UNESCO opposition. We have analyzéd them at the 
expense of midnight oil and loss of sleep, and found them far less than sensa- 
tional and in no wise subversive, but deadly dull. We have submitted them 
to competent educators for criticisms which when made appeared to coincide with 
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our own concluions; they have further criticized IV and VI as poor products 
from the standpoint of writing and teachers’ techniques. 


Letter No. 13 


We cannot carry in our report the full contents of Letter No. 13 but since 
Vol. V is the storm center of controversy, we feel it to be necessary and fair 
to quote verbatim fully representative and typical portions of the Letter. 
Discussing Vol. V, in its first quotes, the Letter says: 

“Booklet V, on page 9, advises the teacher that: ‘The kindergarten or 
infant school has a significant part to play in the child’s education. Not 
only ean it correct many of the errors of home training, but it can also 
prepare the child for membership, at about the age of seven, in a group 
of his own age habits—the first of many such social identifications that 
he must achieve on his way to membership in the world society.’ ” 

Further, discussing Vol. V, the Letter refers to pages 58-60, which, it is said 
goes on to further poison the minds of our teachers by adding: 

“As we have pointed out, it is frequently the family that infects the child 
with extreme nationalism. The school should therefore use the means de- 
scribed earlier to combat family attitudes that favor jingoism. Education 
for world-mindedness is not a problem that the school can solve within 
its own walls or with it own means. It is a poliical problem even more 
than an educational one, and the present position of teachers does not, 
in general, permit them to intervene in the field of politics with the requisite 
authority. We thought with cautious optimism that educators could also 
try to influence public opinion. Certain members of our group thought that 
educators might now besiege the authorities with material demands in the 
manner of a trade union. In our opinion it is essential that, on the one 
hand, a children’s charter should secure for all children such education as 
is summarized in this report, which alone can create the atmosphere in 
which development of world-mindedness is conceivable, and that, on the 
other hand, a teacher’s charter should secure for all members of the 
teaching profession the liberty to provide such an education by the means 
they decide upon, as well as the right of access to commissions and councils 
responsible for the organization of public education.” 

Further the Letter says, teachers are urged to suppress American history 
and American geography, and to support this view the Letter quotes from Vol. 
V, on page 11, as treating the problem as it affects children, aged 3 to 13 years, 
as follows: 

“In our view, history and geography should be taught at this stage as 
universal history and geography. Of the two, only geography lends itself 
well to study during the years prescribed by the present survey. The study 
of history, on the other hand, raises problems of value which are better 
postponed until the pupil is freed from the nationalist prejudices which at 
present surround the teaching of history.” 

Further in reference to the teaching of geography, the Letter quotes Vol. V, 
page 11, as follows: 

“One method much in use now is to teach geography in a series of widen- 
ing circles, beginning with local geography (i. e., the classroom, the school 
building and its surroundings, the village, the country) and proceeding to a 
study of the nation and the continent. Only when that routine has been 
accomplished is the child introduced to the rest of the world. 

“This progress from the particular and the immediate to the general and 
the remote may be logical but does it serve our purpose?” 

The Letter implies that through the methods contained in the pamphlet 
“truth * * * igs to be suppressed wherever and whenever it stands out in the 
way of glorifying those things which are foreign above those which are particu- 
larly American,” and quotes page 14, booklet V as follows: 

“Certain delicate problems, however, will arise in these studies and explora- 
tions. Not everything in foreign ways of living can be presented to children 
in an attractive light. At this stage, though, the systematic examination of 
countries and manners can be postponed, and the teacher need seek only to 
insure that his children appreciate, through abundant and judicious exam- 
ples, that foreign countries, too, possess things of interest and beauty, and 
that many of them resemble the beauty and interest of his own country. 
A child taught thus about the different countries of the world will gradually 
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lose those habits of prejudice and contempt which are an impediment to 
world-mindedness.” 

The Letter gives a further brief quote, a part of a sentence from Vol. V, 
page 16, which, the Letter states “reads like a passage from Marx Communist 
Manifesto,” as follows: 

“the methods for putting the resources of the globe at the disposal of the 
people’—end of quote. 

We have given you in their entirety the portions of Vol. V which Letter 13 
quotes, upon which it relies for the establishment of its thesis that UNESCO 
is subversive, that it teaches disloyalty to children, poisons the minds of teachers, 
suppresses history and truth, counsels discarding of logical teaching methods, and 
teaches the doctrines of Marx Communist Manifesto. We have referred to 
Booklet IV, which Letter 13 avers preaches World Government, and to Booklet 
VI which Letter 13 implies is corruptive of the morals of children. 

There are in the opinion of the Special Committee certain other passages in 
Vol. V which are more explosively and violently offensive and objectionable 
than those which Letter 13 has quoted, for example we quote a passage which 
appears at page 54 (under a section headed “Family Pressures”) as follows: 

“We shall come to nationalism later on. For the moment it is sufficient 
to note that it is most frequently in the family that the children are infected 
with nationalism by hearing what is national extolled and what is foreign 
disparaged. As chauvinism, this may be more ridiculous than dangerous, 
but it must, none the less, be regarded as the complete negation of world- 
mindedness. We shall presently recognize in nationalism the major obstacle 
to the development of world-mindedness,”’ 

And under the heading “Nationalism,” at page 58 the following: 

‘‘As long as the child breathes the poisoned air of nationalism, education in 
world-mindedness can produce only rather precarious results. As we have 
pointed out, it is frequently the family that infects the child with extreme 
nationalism. The school should therefore use the means described earlier 
to combat family attitudes that favour jingoism. Lucid analysis, the study 
of the lives and public activities of some statesman, and the comparison of 
certain critical periods of ancient and modern history will illustrate with 
what regularity the nationalistic attitude has led people to final disaster 
and has delayed the advent of international understanding and cooperation.” 

Your Special Committee holds no brief for the series “Towards World Under- 
standing,” and especially none of Vols. IV, V, and VI. At best, the latter are 
poor pedagogy, and in parts, Vol. V, particularly, crassly stupid and from an 
American point of view incredibly vicious. We can wonder what type of 
mentality could have produced Vol. V as it was produced not only for such 
consumption as it might warrant or provoke in America, but in many other 
countries. We join in any fair condemnation of it. 

Letter 13 states that the booklets were priced cheaply for maximum distribv- 
tion. It urges its readers to buy the booklets and to alert their friends and 
neighbors to their danger. 

If the objectionable Vols. IV, V, and VI were the end and the all of UNESCO, 
it could quickly be said “Down UNESCO,” and UNESCO would fall like a ter- 
mited timber. 

OTHER. FACTS AND VIEWS 


There are other facts and other views which in fairness should be stated. 
In anticipation of a point being made, Letter 13 argues that “one who admin- 
isters poison to a nation’s youth is guilty of a crime, whether the prescription 
is official or not.” This is in reference to the fact that on the fly leaf of Vol. IV 
this statement appears in box: 
“The opinions expressed in this namphlet are the views of the authors, 
and are not necessarily those of UNESCO.” 
In Vol. V, following the table of contents, this statement appears: 
“This pamphlet is in no way an official expression of the views of 
UNESCO.” 
And in the introduction it is indicated that such views are not necessarily 
acceptable to all the members of the seminar group. It is generally known that 
this booklet was a report by Professor Louis Meylan, of Lausanne University, 
Switzerland, of the discussions of a seminar group, meeting in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, in which 15 educators from 10 countries, including two educators from 
the United States, participated. 
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liment to In Vol. VI, after the table of contents, appears the following: 
“This pamphlet expresses the views of the writers. It is in no way au 
n Vol. Y, official expression of the views of UNESCO.” 
smmunist We have heard no outright defense of these several pamphlets as such. We 
have heard and read statements which challenge the interpretation put upon 
al of the them, and the accuracy of quotations therefrom. One of these statements is 
titled “The Facts on UNESCO Pamphlets—Charges Against ‘Towards World 
Letter 13 Understanding’ Series Answered,” which is an extension of remarks of Honor- 
UNESCO able A. S. J. Carnahan, of Missouri, from the Congressional Record of April 1, 
teachers, 1952. 
10ds, and An answer to Charges Against Series, “Toward World Understanding.” 
‘erred to In this statement Congressman Carnahan said: 
» Booklet “Freedom of expression is a fundamental UNESCO concept. It will not 
attempt to set itself up as a censor. Therefore, the pamphlets in this series 
Sages in are exactly what they purport to be—reports of individual or group ideas 
ctionable of educators from many countries, familiar with and qualified to discuss the 
ze which subject matter of the seminars. 
lows: “These pamphlets are published in several languages and are distributed 
sufficient in all UNESCO member states. They are in no way directed toward any 
infected member state. There is no expectation, as each pamphlet clearly states, that 
8 foreign UNESCO itself or that educators in the United States, or elSewhere, will 
ingerous, agree with all of the ideas and conclusions set forth.” 
f world. ‘ongressman Carnahan further said: 


obstacle “An attack on the series ‘Toward World Understanding,’ and on UNESCO 
itself, was launched by an organization which calls itself the American Flag 


Committee, 876 Granite Street, Philadelphia, Pa., in its Newsletter No. 13 


cation in issued in October 1951. This 4-page multilithed bulletin was titled ‘A 

we have Report of the American People on UNESCO. ‘The report characterized 

extreme UNESCO as a subversive association. 

1 earlier “The entire statement is a wilful distortion. It bases its ease on false 

he study interpretations. It twists quotations out of context in attempting to sup- 

rison of port its claims. 

ate with “Taking 1 paragraph which it attributes as a direct quotation from pam- 

disaster phlet No. V, a line-by-line examination shows that sentences have been so 

eration.” juggled that within 1 pair of quotation marks are sentences from page 58, 

1 Under- followed by phrases from page 60, a retreat to words on page 58, then more 

itter are material from page 59, and the inventor finishes his direct quote with 

from al material from page 60. 

type of “Another paragraph attributed to UNESCO by the American Flag Com- 

for such mittee is that—‘The teacher is to begin by eliminating any and all words, 

1y other phrases, descriptions, pictures, images, classroom material, or teaching meth- 
ods of a sort causing his pupils to feel or express a particular love for, or 

distribu- loyalty to, the United States of America.’ 

nds and “This statement is a complete fabrication. It cannot be found in any one 
of the pamphlet series. 

NESCO, “One of the charges is that UNESCO is ‘advancing the totally un- 


ce a ter- American doctrine that the prime function of public education in the United 
States must be that of capturing the minds of our children, at the earliest 

possible age, for the cause of political world government.’ 
“This, too, is a willful distortion. The fact is that the reports of the 


tated. seminars discuss neither education in the United States nor world govern- 

) admin- ment. What is advocated is international cooperatiton, international under- 

cription standing and loyalty to mankind as a whole. They do advise against the 

Vol. IV kind of selfish nationalism which leads to the rise of dictators. They do not 
discuss political world government. 

nuthors, “These are the charges of the American Flag Committee, which were in- 


cluded in the Congressional Record as an ‘extension of remarks’ on Octo- 
ber 18, 1951. 


iews of “Reprints from the Congressional Record, bearing the seal of the United 
States of America, have had wide distribution throughout the Nation. This 

essarily is the allegedly factual material which has been the basis of the attack 

wn that against UNESCO.” 

versity, 

slovakia 


rs from 
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OTHER QUOTES FROM PAMPHLET V 


Congressman Carnahan gave some direct quotations from Pamphlet V, part 
of which are as follows: 

“All we may expect to do is to teach the child to consider the history of 
humanity as a great adventure in which he himself has a part to play, 
The task of the teacher is to awake in the child a sympathetic interest for 
the men of former times, an admiration for their achievements, and a sense 
of what we owe to their courage, their sacrifices, their perseverance, and that 
their intelligence. * * * semi 

“*To feel toward mankind in general as one does toward one’s family 4] 
comrades, and country is what may be called the feeling of belonging to 
humanity. * * * 

“*Faith is a divinity who is the principle and end of human growth is 
probably the best foundation for a real understanding among men.’ 

“And, finally, commenting on the need for religious instruction: 

“It will make them aware of the same fundamental realities—that all 
creatures and all races have their places in the universal plan, and that 
social institutions are valid only insofar as they enable the individual to do om I 
justice to his spiritual vocation. It will often happen, then, that the children, a 
in talking about their religious classes, will be struck by the essential . 
similarity of what they have been taught.’ ” r- 

LETTER FROM SEMINAR PARTICIPANT nt 

The Special Committee has been able to get in touch with only one of the two whe 

American educators who participated in the seminar from whence came Vol. V. 

Following is copy of letter which the Special Committee has received from one 

participant, Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist Extended School Services and Parent 
Education of the Federal Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
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“As a participant in the UNESCO seminar held in Podebrady, Czecho- urged it 
slovakia, during 1948, I am replying to your request for comment on a report Hittl 
of the work of an international seminar group of which I was a member. the . fC 
It may he helpful for the Special Committee on the UN and Related Activities the s 4g 
of the American Legion to have some background regarding the publication, some 4s 


to buy | 


‘In the Classroom with Children Under 13 Years of Age.’ The Fila 
“Before commenting on the publication named, I should like to say that picked \ 
in any evaluation of UNESCO’s program it is important to remember that a total | 
this organization was very young in 1948. Its leaders were inexperienced in Departi 
work on an international scale. It was staffed by nationals from its member The Sal 
countries each of whom brought different backgrounds and ways of working mittee } 
to the organization. In the intervening years UNESCO’s program of work 
has received more careful development and review. Improvements have to 
been made in the type of activities undertaken and in the general adminis- - 
tration of its work. -_ 
“The Czech Government invited UNESECO to hold a seminar in their sal 
country almost a year before the coup d’etat brought about the change toa es a | 
communist party government in that country, February 1948. After this ther 
event, UNESCO went ahead with arrangements for the seminar which began made, I 
on July 21 and continued for six weeks. The work of the seminar went — ™ 
forward with little apparent interest on the part of officials of the Czech oe a | 
Government following the welcoming speeches. an 
“Before the close of the seminar the members had discussed the desir- anywhe 
ability of a written report on discussions but it was generally agreed and oT 
understood that there would be no reports released. The seminar report to , pecial 
which you refer was submitted after the seminar closed by one of the leaders form ne 
of the four study groups as his own record of the discussions. It is nota " . in 
group report. The writer of the report used French as his native language - a 
and had little facility with English. He was a professor at the University scarcel} 
of Lausanne. Hence it is doubtful that the ideas expressed by English- We h 
speaking group members were understood. In addition, the interpreters on , 
the study group were handicapped by not having previously worked in an wt 
ernational seminar on education. ae 
a the foreword of the printed booklet, UNESCO states that the report written 
is not an official document of UNESCO, nor does it reflect the views of the 
seminar members. I quote: ‘The views expressed are not, of course, the 
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official views of UNESCO, nor are they necessarily acceptable to all mem- 
bers of the group.’ 

“When UNESCO House, six months after the seminar was over, asked me 
to look over this report in draft form, I raised objections to many of the 
statements contained in it and advised that it not be published. There were 
some sections I did not recall had been discussed by the study group. It 
was not until almost a year after the report was published and released 
that I heard about it. Then I chanced to learn the reports on the Podebrady 
seminar were to be distributed by Columbia University. 

“It is my impression that the distribution of this booklet has been very 
limited. In the seven years since it was issued I have never seen a copy in 
any public school of the United States. I doubt that it is used as a textbook 
by any school systems as has been reported by some persons voicing objec- 
tions to this material. 

“The purpose of this seminar, one of three held simultaneously in 1948, 
was to bring educators together from many countries to share ideas, to work 
on problems of mutual concern, and to see how such efforts might point the 
way toward world peace and understanding among nations. 

‘Now after seven years I doubt the value of any statements I would make 
concerning the nature of discussions held at a seminar so long ago. Further, 
I wish to state that unless seminar reports are prepared as a summary of 
group work they seem to questionable value and reliability. In the light of 
the conditions under which this seminar report was produced, I wonder 
whether the American Legion should attach undue significance to it.” 


SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF VOLUME V 


As we have noted, the October 1951 Letter 13, American Flag Committee, 
urged its readers to alert friends and neighbors of the existence of Vol. V and 
to buy copies thereof. This broadside apparently produced results. Most of 
the little pamphlets for sale in America until then had reposed peacefully on 
the shelves of the Columbia University Press. According to our investigation, 
some 438 had been sold up to October 1950, and interest therein was lethargic. 
The Flag Committee blast sounded a clarion call to the nation, and business 
picked up for Vol. V, so that as of March 24, 1955, over a period of seven years, 
a total of 3,005 copies had been sold, the only large purchasers being the State 
Department—200 copies—and the National Americanism Commission—®50 copies. 
The Sales Manager of Columbia University Press in a letter to the Special Com- 
mittee has said: 

“I wish to confirm the information that we have given to you previously 
to the effect that virtually all of the distribution of the various numbers 
in the TWU series has been to single-copy purchasers: there have been 
some quantity purchases by organizations or associations, but as far as we 
have been able to recall from our records, there have been no purchases in 
bulk for school use.” 

Other volumes of the series published later, and to which no objections are 
made, have relatively outsold Vol. V, and Vol. I, published earlier, had sold 
3,227 copies as of October 1, 1954. Thus it will be seen that despite the ballyhoo, 
over a period of seven years, Vol. V has hardly been a selling sensation. 

However, the October Letter 13 goes marching on, and turns up inevitably 
anywhere and everywhere there is opposition to UNESCO. It is the gospel, the 
clincher, and the base to which every anti-UNESCO influence resorts. Your 
Special Committee has noted it in common use in scatter sheets and give-away 
form no matter who the individual or the organization which opposes UNESCO. 
It is indisputable, we think, that but for Letter 13, the Series “Towards World 
Understanding,” notably Vol. V (because of its slow first-year sales) would 
scarcely have been known, certainly would not have been generally known. 

We have quoted Miss Gabbard re Vol. V: 

“In the seven years since it was issued I have never seen a copy in any 
public school of the United States.” 

Mr. Belmont Farley, Director, Press and Public Relations, N. EB. A., has 
written to our Committee: 

“* * * neither the N. E. A. nor, insofar as I know. any national educa- 
tion, has either circulated or recommended the UNESCO series entitled 
‘Towards World Understanding’ for use in the nation’s classrooms * * * 
They were not organized for classroom study * * * I know of no school 
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system where these publications have been in use. If there are such T in his 
would like to be informed.” (Letter February 15, 1955.) evershril 
and labo 
FIGURES ON OTHER BOOK SALES is none \ 
evil and 
If, therefore, the well-springs of American education have indeed been poisoned UNESC(¢ 
by that series, we can be grateful that the poison apparently did not directly, always | 
if ever, reach its intended victims, the school children themselves, and that it do say t 
Was so greatly diluted—-as we shall see. Perhaps: we can take comfort that testimon 
while the most poisonous Vol. V sold 3,005 copies in seven years, despite fanatic ing in th 
urging that it be bought by the readers of Letter No. 13 and their friends and These re 
neighbors, in 1953 alone the American Bible Society distributed 15,149,973 organiza 
books, of which 840,419 were Bibles; 1,448,736 were Testaments; 12,860,838 mittees. 
were portions of the Bible and Testaments. In 1953 the high schools and ele- pages. 
mentary schools of America bought 100,000,000 books, and American colleges 1951. It 
and universities bought 41,200,000 books. In 1953 our elementary schools spent many pu 
$84,950,000 for books; the high schools spent $40,750,000, and the colleges and author 6 
universities spent $41,200,000. There are 51,456,522 volumes in the larger city however 
libraries of America (population over 100,000), with a circulation of 159,814,299 No. 13. 
in 1953, serving a population area of 46,351,544—not much more than one. testimon 
quarter of our total population. There are about 1,850 institutions of higher rial spre 
learning in the United States, with an enrollment of about 2,500,000, and facul- leads bas 
ties of 200,000. There were in 1950 about 25,542 public high schools in the United Committ 
States, and about 128,225 public elementary schools, exclusive of kindergartens. we have 
The public school enrollment in 1951 was 30,725,000, who were taught by being. 1 
944,035 teachers. cans and 


Small wonder, then, that Miss Gabbard said of Vol. V, “I wonder if the 
American Legion should attach undue significance to it.” 


EVIDENCE OF USE LACKING _Under 
United § 
If a single American school child has even seen a copy of the pamphlets con- committe 
plained of, acceptable evidence is wholly lacking in the thousands of pages of In the fo 
hearings on UNESCO before Congressional Committees—hearings in which 7 
opponents of UNESCO had full opportunity. If a single American public school into 
child has been subverted from his national loyalties, the subversion must have racii 
been done by an American schoolteacher, under a complaisant principal, under such 
an unalerted superintendent and a misfeasant board of education. They, and and 
they alone, are responsible for the books that are used and the things that are cuss 
taught. Are we expected to believe this subversion has happened? Are Ameri- a 
can schoolteachers and American school administrators and American boards of a de 
education like that? Does the American Legion propose a blanket indictment coul 
of American education and American educators based on a few fuzzy pamphlets otis! 
never shown to have been used in the teaching of a single American child? aim 
Does the American Legion seek to indict the scores of fine American organiza- the 
tions that have nominated members of the United States National Commission? pen¢ 
Does the American Legion seek to indict before the bar of American public in ls 
opinion the distinguished body of men and women now serving selflessly (with- “on 
out pay) on that Commission? Are we such a court of last resort that we can the 
so traduce men and women as loyal as we, organizations as American as our sele 
own? Those organizations and those men and women are of the very warp and and 
woof of the fabric of American life. Some residue of loyalty, of awareness, of acte 
devotion to America surely must be theirs. usec 
The I 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE OBSERVATION Problem 
We have said that we would return to the origin of the present attacks on eee 
UNESCO. We wish to make it clear and reiterate that fine men and women Saale 
and fine organizations oppose UNESCO in the firm and sincere conviction that dictators 
UNESCO was bad in conception, or has become bad, that it is un-American, 
that it stands for World Government, that it is atheistic and communistic. Aenea 
May we say, if it needs saying, that each and every member of this committee “Cor ip 
is anti-world government, anti-communist, and. each is a member of a religion a 
that worships God? Each of us has long been alert to the dangers of comiu- ee 
nism and each of us has long opposed world federation and world.government N- ; 
as a thoroughly Utopian proposal at any time. At this time particularly, by tic 
its diversionary nature and its divisive effect, it can only serve to aid the enewy oe 
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in his unswerving effort to divide and conquer the nations yet living in that 
evershrinking segment of the world yet free. After 18 months of careful study 
and laborious rsearch we find the evidence to be overwhelming that UNESCO 
is none of the things these good people fear, nor is it any of the things that 
evil and malicious men and organizations charge. This is not to say that 
UNESCO is above criticism, and that it has in every ease done well and has 
always been right. Our later brief appraisal will prove that it has not. We 
do say that we have carefully read and considered every word of every bit of 
testimony against UNESCO, together with every supporting document, appear- 
ing in the records of all the many Congressional Committee hearings since 1951. 
These records contain all of the complaints against UNESCO by individuals or 
organizations that have been made in public hearings before Congressional Com- 
mittees. All together the testimony and the documents run into thousands of 
pages. All trace back to the American Flag Committee Letter No. 13 of October 
1951. It is, therefore, significant that with full opportunity to appear at the 
many public hearings in Washington, so conveniently near to Philadelphia, the 
author of Letter No. 183 did not appear to testify. Many who did, revealed, 
however unwittingly, that the source of their information and fear were Letter 
No. 13. Running clearly through all the maze of charges and the volumes of 
testimony ugainst UNESCO, and as clearly through the mass of give-away mate- 
rial spread across the nation by various groups and individuals, is a thread that 
leads back to 876 Granite Street, Philadelphia, the office of the American Flag 
Committee and the home of its guiding genius, W. Henry MacFarland, Jr. As 
we have said, that is where American Flag Committee Letter No. 13 came into 
being. With it, Mr. MacFarland has been able to mislead a great many Ameri- 
cans and some American Legionnaires. 


REPORT ON NEO-FASCIST AND HATE GROUPS 


Under date of December 17, 1954, the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
United States House of Representatives, released a document, prepared by that 
committee and entitled “Preliminary Report on Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups.” 
In the foreword, at page 2, the committee states: 

“The committee does not claim to have made an exhaustive investigation 
into all demagogic groups in the United States now exploiting religious and 
racial hatred. The committee’s preliminary studies show, however, that 
such groups employ the Hitlerian technique of the ‘big lie’ in their platforms 
and literature. Their vicious falsehoods are often clothed in seeming dis- 
cussions of grave issues such as the communist menace. 

“The hate group appeals to the unwary by a cynical use of concepts having 
a deep emotional appeal to the majority of decent citizens—love of God, 
country, home; or antipathy to communism. Amid protestations of patri- 
otism and religious devotion, these groups propagate hoaxes and smears 
aimed at setting creed against creed and race against race. They use 
the divisive tactics of the Communists whom they allegedly deplore. De- 
pending upon the type of audience to be reached, this propaganda is couched 
in language ranging from violent vituperation to subtle innuendoes. 

“The committee believes that, in its preliminary report, the Congress and 
the American public may best be alerted to this demagogic menace by the 
selection of two specific groups. One is an avowed neo-fascist organization, 
and the other is an allegedly patriotic organization which can best be char- 
acterized as a hate group. They represent the major methods of approach 
used today by the exploiters of racial and religious bigotry.” 

The House Un-American Activities Committee then reviews “The Fascist 
Problem in the Past” and “Neo-Fascism in the United States,” discussing the 
National Renaissance Party and its program and propaganda which, the Com- 
mittee states, “is virtually borsowed wholesale from the Fascist and Nazi 
dictators.” 

THE HATE GROUP 


At page 10 the Committee deals with “The Hate Group,” under the subheading 
“Common Sense,” stating: 
“Growth of the hate group in recent years is exemplified by the publish- 
ing endeavors of Conde J. McGinley and his son, C. J. McGinley, in Union, 
N. J. The McGinleys, senior and junior, operate as the Christian Educa- 
tional Association for the purpose of publishing a semimonthly paper, Com- 
mon Sense, as well as a mass of individual printed matter. 
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“Common Sense represents itself as ‘the Nation’s anti-Communist paper,’ 


Subscriptions are sought from ‘loyal and patriotic Americans’ in order to 1952. 
‘help save our Republic.’ COURS 
“Such patriotic claims provide poor disguise, however, for some of the : 

most vitriolic hate propaganda ever to come to the attention of the commit- right | 
tee. Common Sense defines communism as ‘Judaism’ and devotes its pages Co 
almost exclusively to attacks on the Jewish and to a lesser extent the Negro dated 
minorities in our Nation. Sympathy for the former Nazi regime in Ger. aaa 
many also is injected into this propaganda, which is hardly distinguishable ae 


from that of the National Renaissance Party except for the latter’s open ap- “A 
peal for a fascist government in the United States, mr 


“Despite its patriotic claims, Common Sense, has in fact employed and/or cane: ! 
earried the writings of a number of individuals associated with the National arily | 
Renaissance Party. Through the columns of Comon Sense and innumerable cireul 
booklets printed and offered for sale, the McGinleys appear to serve as a sents 
clearinghouse for hate propagandists throughout the country. Among these un-Al 
are many of the native fascists and hate racketeers who were active in the At page 
1930's. the follow 

“In contrast to the limited appeal of the openly fascist National Renais- : a 
sance Party, the McGinley enterprise appears to be a shrewd and going inter 
business.” Comm 

The Committee then deals with the organization of “Common Sense,” and with Pe 
the nature of its propaganda. At pages 11 and 12 appears the following: oe 


“During 1946 and 1947, McGinley’s allegedly anti-Communist publication ritt 
gave little indication of its subsequent level of propaganda. At the outset, wee 


; oa ; . : : Septe 
its columns carried a certain amount of factual information on communism. . 
Beginning in 1948, however, Common Sense became increasingly outspoken Senet 
in its statements of a pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic nature. It was soon almost 
exclusively a vehicle for the exploitation of ignorance, prejudice, and fear. “Wy 
“The paper devoted considerable space in 1948 to the support of the late 5 
Robert H. Best, American newsman who was convicted of treason and sen- ones 
tenced to life imprisonment in that year as a result of his broadcasts for neie 
the Nazis in World War II. A eulogy of Best appearing in Common Sense } ~ 
for December 15, 1952, described him as a ‘patriot,’ ‘Paul Revere,’ and ‘true 3 . 
Christian American.’ — 
“An arrogant letter written by Herman Goering to Winston Churchill just Sao 
before the Nazi leader poisoned himself, appeared in Common Sense for 1 v. 
July 1, 1950. An editorial note recommended that the letter be ‘read care- ea 
fully by Members of Congress and all others who are shaping the destiny of M: a 
America.’ : ~ 
“Common Sense adopted the National Renaissance Party line which alleges The 
the United States Government is plotting a new world war: Aone 
“«t* * * Now that the matchless Germany army is destroyed, Germany laid po 
in ruins, and Europe helpless, Eisenhower asks the German people to help Th . 
him prepare for another war purporting to be a war against communism, aad 
while he protects and coddles in Washington the same people who prevented on tl 


Germany from wiping out communism. This is to be a war against the a 
Russian people—not communism. * * *” 


“In this statement, McGinley’s ‘anti-Communist’ and ‘patriotic’ publica- br ’ 
tion apparently is not averse to serving the Communist propaganda cause. A i 
Indeed, McGinley has even printed such statements as the following, which . “64 
he identified as being from a ‘European’ correspondent : num 

“* * * if your paper is to continue its excellent work of opposing the policy om 
of the Jew, please do not fight Russia also, for we in Europe look upon it as thre 
the only hope to prevent Jewish world domination by means of its stupid, and 
willing, technically clever American slaves, the destroyers of Europe’s cities, 
the hatemongers of the vile occupation and the hangman of Nuremberg. 

“Anti-Semitism is the chief stock in trade of Common Sense, which now 
distortedly defines communism as ‘a false face for Judaism.’ Typical of The A 
headlines which appear in the publication are: ‘Jewish Leaders Are Crazy purpose 
for Power’; ‘Zionists Threaten Russia With War’; ‘Brotherhood—Jew Trap of the 1 
for Christianity’; and ‘Invisible Government Rules Both Parties; Adlai MacFar 
and Ike Marxist Stooges.’ Articles in Common Sense have even attacked the Lea; 
water fluoridation as a Red plot by ‘the invisible rulers’ aimed at mass States. 
destruction of the American people. In 194 

“The violent nature of this propaganda is illustrated by an article written ington, 


by George Thomas Adams in the issue of Common Sense for December 1, Nationa 
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, paper,’ 
order to 1952. In the course of a discussion of anti-Semitic programs in Communist 
countries, Adams stated : 

of the “* * * If the Russian people wish to throw off their Jewish yoke, what 
commit- right have we to criticize them? * * * We should be doing the same. 
'S pages “Conde McGinley, Sr., uses the oblique method in an article in the issue 
e Negro dated June 15, 1952: 
in Ger. “‘* * * The German Government, FACING THE SAME SITUATION AS 
lishable THE UNITED STATES DOES TODAY, put these Red Jews in concentration 
pen ap- aman. === 

“A survey of Common Sense propaganda fails to reveal any outright advo- 
and/or cacy of a fascist government for the United States. The solution custom- 
‘ational arily offered by Conde McGinley, Sr. to ‘save America’ is an increase in the 
nerable circulation of Common Sense. It is apparent that this publication repre- 
ve asa sents a modern example of the racketeers who made a business out of 
iz these un-American hate propaganda during the 1930’s.” 
> in the At page 14, under the heading “Cooperation With Other Propagandists” appears 

the following: 

Renais- “Information in the possession of the Committee reveals a significant 
1 going interchangeability of propagandists working for the allegedly patriotic 


Common Sense and the avowedly fascist National Renaissance Party. 

1d with “A good example is provided by Eustace Mullins, who frankly eulogizes 
Hitler in the pages of the National Renaissance Party’s Bulletin and who has 
been observed at an NRP street session in New York City last year. Articles 


roe written by Mullins have been appearing in Common Sense since at least 
unism. September 1951, and last year he became a writer on the staff of Common 
spoken Sense. 
almost W. HENRY MAC FARLAND, JR. 
a “W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., is another individual who has been simul- 
id sen- taneously active in both the National Renaissance Party and Common 
sts for Sense. A resident of Philadelphia, MacFarland in 1948 had organized a 
Sense Nationalist Action League which was promptly cited as a fascist organization 
d ‘true by the United States Attorney General. In 1949 MacFarland spoke at a 
number of meetings of the National Renaissance Party in New York. He 
‘11 just presided at a branch meeting of the NRP held in Philadelphia in October 
se for 1949. Meanwhile, his name also appeared as ‘associate editor’ of Common 
1 care- Sense in the issues which appeared during July and August of 1949. , 
‘iny of “At that time, Conde McGinley, Sr., was planning to combine forces with 
MacFarland and his cited Nationalist Action League, and with another 
alleges organization, the Loyal American Group, headed by William J. O’Brien. 
The scheme, as announced in Common Sense, called for McGinley’s publica- 
iy laid tion to serve as official organ of the Nationalist Action League, with O’Brien 
0 help disbanding his group to serve as national secretary of the new combination. 
nism. The plan fell through, however, and McGinley resumed sole editorship of 
vented Common Sense. O’Brien, a printer from Montclair, N. J., was later taken 
st the on the staff of Common Sense. 

“The interlocking of Common Sense and the National Renaissance Party 
tblica- is further demonstrated by the fact that Common Sense has carried articles 
cause. by Frederick Charles F. Weiss, chief propagandist for the NRP, and by Kurt 
which Mertig, New York City chairman of the NRP. 

“Common sense is also a channel for hate propaganda being issued by 
policy numerous other individuals and organizations scattered throughout the 
wy country. The literature of these fellow hatemongers is disseminated either 
tupid, through reprints in the columns of Common Sense or in booklets published 
cities and sold by Common Sense.” 

’ 

; now “THE AMERICAN FLAG COMMITTEE” 

“al of The American Flag Committee was organized in August of 1950, for the stated 
rasy purpose of “taking specific action against widespread efforts to expand the power 
Trap of the United Nations.” It is hardly more or less than the successor to Mr. 
Adlai MacFarland’s Nationalist Action League, a title MacFarland abandoned after 
acked the League was designated as “fascist” by the Attorney General of the United 
mass States. 

; In 1947 Mr. MacFarland was a speaker at a Gerald L. K. Smith rally in Wash- 
ritten ington, D. C. He was then collaborating with Mr. Smith and his Christian 


er 1, Nationalist Crusade. In 1948 Mr. MacFarland appeared as a delegate and 
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speaker at the Christian Nationalist Crusade meeting in St. Louis. There the 
Christian Nationalist Party was started, and Mr. Smith became its presidential 
candidate. The August 21, 1948, issue of the St. Louis Dispatch carried this 
story: 

“Gerald L. K. Smith and his Christian Nationalist followers proceeded 
today to attempt to form a political party after a meeting last night which 
began with professions of patriotism and ended with the peddling of anti- 
Semitic pamphlets. * * * 

“Smith, who asserted that the important thing about his organization was 
that it stands for ‘pure, undefeatable, dynamic, eternal truth,’ referred to 
the Roosevelt family as ‘cut-throats, Stalin appeasers, and warmongers.’ * * * 

“Reciting a list of personal experiences in conducting his ‘crusade’ which 
he termed ‘persecution,’ he asserted that the press, radio, and motion pie- 
tures were controlled primarily by ‘Jews and Communists’ and maintained 
that through the United Nations a ‘cabal of Jewish Communists are seeking 
to rule the world.’ ” 


MACFARLAND AND POLITICAL PARTY CONVENTIONS 


Mr. MacFarland then organized “The Philadelphia Committee for Nationalist 
Action,” and during the Republican and Democratic presidential conventions he 
and his new Committee reportedly distributed an unprecedented amount of anti- 
United Nations, anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, anti-GOP, and anti-Democratic admin- 
istration litesature. According to further report, agents of the Committee raced 
through hotel corridors showering scurrilous leaflets and pamphlets over tran- 
soms and through open doors, in telephone booths and public restrooms. At 
this time, it is said, appeared the first printed material asserting that General 
Eisenhower is a “Swedish Jew.” This traced back to one of Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
organizations. One of Mr. MacFarland’s active assistants was Johnny Maragon, 
the later convicted “five-percenter” of Washington scandal. In 1952 the same 
material appeared attacking General Eisenhower, and the same scurrilous at- 
tacks were made on the Democratic nominee, Adlai Stevenson. Another organ- 
ization used by MacFarland was the National Blue Star Mothers of America— 
also on the Attorney-General’s cited list—a group not to be confused with the 
Blue Star Mothers, a reputable organization. 

This, then, is the sordid story of the beginning of the national hate campaign 
against UNESCO—a campaign inspired perhaps less by hatred than by hope of 
personal aggrandizement—the campaign of Patrioteers for Profit. 

There are the good and the bad against UNESCO, and there are those who 
have been revealed to this Special Committee as unstable and irresponsible critics 
and pseudo-authorities in the field of UNESCO, a field which they have searcely 
scratched—people who either ignore or are made furious by facts. 


NO BASIS FOR ONE WORLD CHARGE 


In view of the foregoing, in view of the voluminous testimony before Con- 
gressional Committees, in view of the UNESCO constitutional prohibition against 
intervention in the domestic affairs of any nation, in view of the declaration of 
the United States National Commission that there is no basis in fact for any 
statement that UNESCO supports the concept of World Government and One 
World, in view of the distortion of language and of fact in which some opponents 
of UNESCO have commonly engaged, and in view of the individual opposition 
of the United States National Commission to One World Government and One 
World (of which the Special Committee has had and has ample evidence), this 
Special Committee can only conclude and does conclude that UNESCO is not, 
and does not support or tend to World Government. If there be any remaining 
doubt of that, it can be dissolved by a reading of the records and proceedings and 
programs of UNESCO in which acceptance of the individuality of nations and 
peoples is overwhelmingly established. As a placating gesture to honest people 
who have been concerned by certain early phraseology of UNESCO publications, 
particularly part of the series “Towards World Understanding,” UNESCO, the 
United States National Commission, and the Department of State have long 
and carefully used phraseology that by every nuance and connotation shows that 
UNESCO stands for and works toward, not World Government, but toward joint 
effort of individual sovereign nations so that standards of health, of knowledge, 
of culture, of living shall be improved—a distant goal, perhaps, but one which 
can be reached if on this earth there be enough men of good will. 
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But if there be any remaining doubt, it should be dissipated, we think, by one 
significant and incontrovertible fact. and that is that there has been in effect 
“an adjudication” by the Congress of the United Sattes that UNESCO does not 
engage in or promote the principle of one world government or one world 
citizenship. 

“ADJUDICATION” AS TO WORLD GOVERNMENT 


In 1952 the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate heard testimony from a single critic of UNESCO (from Florida), 
after which the Subcommittee held two other sessions for discussion of the 
criticisms and to receive information supplied by the Department of State. 
The Subcommittee was considering Appropriations Legislation for the Fiscal 
Year 1953, and in particular the matter of any appropriation for International 
Organizations. (The full report may be seen in “Department of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary Appropriations for 1953, Tuesday, June 17, 1952.” ) 

Following these hearings, as can be noted in the Congressional Record of 
June 26, 1952, pages 8243 and 8252, the Senate on that day had before it the bill 
(H. R. 7289) providing appropriations for the Department of State. On that 
occasion, Senator McCarran for the Committee recommended a limitation in 
the bill, which as duly passed, provided (Section 112): 

“None of the funds appropriated in this title shall be used (1) to pay the 
United States contribution to any international organization which engages 
in the direct or indirect promotion of the principle or doctrine of one 
world government or one world citizenship: (2) for the promotion, direct 
or indirect, of the principles or doctrine of one world government or one 
world citizenship.” 

With the passage of H. R. 7289, it became the duty of the President of the 
United States, of the Secretary of State, and of the Comptroller General to see 
that appropriated funds (for UNESCO or any other international organization) 
were not given to UNESCO (or any other international organization) if in 
fact that organization engaged in the direct or indirect promotion of the principle 
or doctrine of one world government or one world citizenship, nor given to 
UNESCO for the promotion, direct or indirect, of the principles or doctrines of 
ohne world government or one world citizenship. Since the passage of the law 
in 1952, the Congress each year has considered the UNESCO appropriation and 
each year in due course has granted it when final action has been taken, this 
without question on the floors of the Congress, without question by the Comp- 
troller General. In parlance, the judges and the jury, i. e., the Executive branch 
and the Legislative branch, and the Congressional watchdog of the exchequer, 
the Comptroller General, have found the defendant UNESCO “Not Guilty.” 


UNESCO—WHAT IT HAS DONE AND IS DOING 


We will proceed as rapidly as possible to an abbreviated statement of some 
of the representative things that UNESCO has done and is doing. Thereafter 
we will touch as briefly as possible upon the two remaining principal charges 
against UNESCO—that it is atheistic and communistic. 

The Special Committee has had the benefit of reading and study of the 240- 
page “Report of the Special Study Mission on International Organizations and 
Movements,” comprising Honorable Chester E. Merrow, New Hampshire, Chair- 
man; Honorable Albert P. Morano, Connecticut; and Honorable Alvin M. 
Bentley, Michigan, of the House of Representatives Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Pursuant to H. Res. 113, the Special Study Mission conducted thorough studies 
of all matters and things coming within its jurisdiction. Its report is House 
Report No, 1251, 1954. 

The Special Study Mission (of the House Foreign Affairs Committee) made 
in Europe an on-the-spot study of the relationship between the United States 
and specialized agencies of the United Nations, including UNESCO. As the 
Study Mission said, “Relations with international organizations represent a 
vital aspect of United States foreign relations. Most of the basic legislation 
affecting United States participation in these organizations was considered and 
developed by the Foreign Affairs Committee.” The Study Mission held con- 
ferences with UNESCO top officials at UNESCO headquarters in Paris and with 
their international civil servants at the working level. The Mission in its report 
(page 7) states: 

“The importance of the specialized agencies is readily obvious when one 
considers that half of the world is illiterate, that millions are without 
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proper diet, and that many millions are working under almost intolerable 
conditions. These agencies are waging a constant battle against disease, 
hunger and poverty.” 


MISSION’S STUDY OF UNESCO 


At pages 67 to 84 of the Report the Mission deals with UNESCO. 

The Mission devoted considerable time to conference with the officials repre- 
senting the six operating departments of the Organization, and held numerous 
conferences with the Director-General, Dr. Luther H. Evans, former Librarian 
of the United States Library of Congress. The Director-General assumed office 
on July 4, 1953, for a six-year term. He told the Mission (1) he considered the 
quality of the Secretariat as good, but not outstanding; (2) he was convinced 
the Secretariat was trying loyally to develop a good program and was planning 
realistically, and (3) that the different areas of the program were in fairly good 
balance in terms of money. The Director-General explained that budget re- 
quests for 1955-56 were prepared on two levels, one at $9,000,000 as in 1953-54, 
one of $10,000,000, or an increase of $1,000,000. All budget items are subject to 
approval by the General Conference and the Congress. ‘No UNESCO activity 
was carried on in any individual country without the express approval of its 
government.” 

In response to questions from the Mission as to “what UNESCO is doing for 
peace” the Director-General responded in general terms that through its assist- 
ance in exchange of information and the advance of education and scientific 
knowledge, UNESCO is building international understanding which is a definite 
contribution to peace. 

The officials of the Department of Education had listed two main tasks for 
UNESCO in the field of education; one in fundamental education, in view of 
the fact that one-half of the adults in the world’s population were illiterate, 
and the other the extension of primary education, in light of the fact that one- 
half the children of the world were not in school. 

The Mission conferred with directors of the 

“Division of Extension of School Education, working largely on the de- 
velopment of primary education. Mention was made of the international 
conferences held annually in cooperation with the International Bureau of 
Education at Geneva. 

“The 3 most recent conferences have considered successively the general 
problem of primary education, the access of girls and women to education, 
and the training of primary teachers. Reference was also made to a series of 
regional conferences on primary education, the first of which for Southeast 
Asia was held at Bombay in 1952. The next 2 will be held respectively in the 
Arab States and in Latin America. Also referred to were certain special 
UNESCO tasks such as aiding the schools for Arab refugee children, en- 
rolling 100,000 pupils; and the Mission sent to Korea on education and 
reconstruction headed by Dr. Cottrell of Ohio State University, which had 
produced a 2-volume report with recommendations for a 5-year program 
of education reconstruction. UNESCO is considering sending a high grade 
educational adviser to Korea who will work in cooperation with UNKRA. 

“Division of Education for Living In a World Community.—Also men- 
tioned were the series of international seminars for teachers, respectively 
on the teaching of geography, history, and modern languages in relation to 
international understanding, including 26 bilateral committees on the re- 
vision of history textbooks. In answer to a question concerning the series 
of pamphlets “fowards World Understanding,’ some of which have stirred 
controversy in the United States, a set of the complete series was provided 
the Study Mission. These include some 12 publications which report dis- 
cussions at UNESCO-sponsored seminars, under the following titles: ‘Some 
Suggestions on Teaching About the United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies’; ‘The Education and Training of Teachers’; ‘Selected Biblio- 
graph’; “The United Nations and World Citizenship’ ; ‘In the Classroom With 
Children Under 13 Years of Age’; ‘The Influence of Home and Community 
on Children Under 13 Years of Age’; ‘Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Geography’; ‘A Teacher’s Guide to the Declaration of Human Rights’: 
‘Suggestions on the Teaching of History’; ‘A Handbook of Suggestions on 
the Teaching of Geography’; ‘History Textbooks and International Under- 
standing’; ‘Round the World With a Postage Stamp.’ Mention was also 
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made of the fact sheet on this question which had been issued by the United 
States National Commisison for UNESCO.” 
Several pages of the report (70-78) deal at length with UNESCO programs. 
. Fundamental Education 
2. Exchange of Persons 
. Natural Sciences 
. Cultural Activities 
5. Philosophy and Humanities 
. Arts and Letters, museums, libraries, copyrights 
. Technical Assistance 
. Free Flow of Information 
. International agreements upon phases of UNESCO programs 
A summary of statistics on the status of the technical assistance program to 
October 1953 was given the Mission. It follows: 
“3. Summary Statistics on Status of Technical Assistance Program 
October 15, 1953 
“Requests: 250 requests received from 44 countries (including five 
territories). 
“Agreements : 
40 basic agreements signed. 
123 project agreements signed. 
“Countries and missions: Technical assistance programs operating with 
382 countries ; 73 projects in operation. 
“Experts: 
135 experts on mission assignments. 
134 experts completed assignments. 
Recruiting underway for 29 posts. 
164 experts expected on duty by end of 1953.” 
A summary of statistics of Study Grants follows: 
“Programs: 
Total number of nominees: 268 
l-year grants: 173 
2-year grants: 90 
3-year grants: 5 
Appointments not taken up: 30 
In country of study: 121 
Returned to country of origin: 117 
“Equipment : Equipment delivered, amounting to $116,133 as at September 30, 
1953 out of ao 1953 total of $457,324. 
“Obligations : $2,087,014 obligated as of September 30, 1953, out of anticipated 
1953 budget dal of $3,038,100 (after adjustment).” 


REPORT OF STUDY MISSION 


The Study Mission report should be “must” reading for anyone who professes 
any interest in UNESCO. It is revealing and informing. 

In addition to that report there are many appraisals of UNESCO. That made 
by the American delegation to the Second Extraordinary Conference of UNESCO, 
July 1-4, 1953, has been mentioned. 


REPORT OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


On July 9, 1954, Mr. James Tanham, former Vice President of The Texas Com- 
pany, and member of Foreign Policy Committee and Special Committee on 
UNESCO, United States Chamber of Commerce, accompanied by Dr. J. Warren 
Nystrom, Manager, Foreign Policy Department, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Richard E. Low, Research Assistant, Foreign Policy Department, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, appeared before the House Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements, on behalf of the Chamber to present 
the results of the Chamber’s study of UNESCO. Mr. Tanham stated that: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a national federation 
of over 3,000 trade and industrial associations and State and local chambers 
of commerce and, also, of over 20,000 direct business members with an 
underlying membership of 1,600,000 businessmen.” 

Mr. Tanham further stated: 

“Because the chamber’s membership embraces practically every impor- 
tant activity in our economy, it presents the opinion of a cross section of our 
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country. Since it is a democratic organization encompassing a wide range of 
interests, it members retain every right to express themselves as individuals, 3. 
Its policy positions are derived through the democratic processes of full and 
debate, discussion, and voting, and represent the viewpoints of the majority of Mint 
its membership. Rob 

“On April 28, 1954, the delegates to the 42d annual meeting of the Chai 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States unanimously adopted this vice 
declaration of policy on UNESCO: the 

“The national chamber supports the stated purposes of UNESCO: ‘To man 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the I 
nations through education, science, and culture.’ It is our belief, however, of tt 
that UNESCO can be made more efficient and more effective by adopting five 
the following suggestions: 

“1. The total number of projects should be reduced and the remainder 
evaluated in view of their practical short and long-range contributions to 
the objectives of the organization. With the available resources at its 
disposal, both in funds and personnel, concentration should be on the most 
urgent projects and activities. 

“2. Stress should be laid on ‘pilot projects’ with the expectation that the 
individual countries will assume full responsibility for carrying them for- 
ward as soon as practicable. 

“3. In order that publications of UNESCO will be readily understandable 
by lay persons and more accurately reflect the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, careful examination and approval of everything proposed to be pub- 
lished by UNESCO should be made by a responsible authority within that 
organization. 

“It is essential that the viewpoints of American business concerning inter- 
national affairs be made known to other groups ou our society so that busi- 
ness can exert its full influence in the shaping of American opinion and weg 
policy. To this end the chamber should participate in UNESCO and other af 
international affairs, meetings, and conferences.” sup} 

Mr. Tanham discussed at length and in detail the thorough research and a, 
basic study that entered into the preparation and adoption of the Chamber's Aa 
Report, and covered the several steps taken in accordance with the Chamber's aoa 
established procedures through subcommittee, full committe, the Board of Di- en 
rectors, the Policy Committee, advance consideration of policy by all members, cia 
and finally the adoption of the report by unanimous vote of the membership sie 
at the annual meeting in 1954. cou! 

Mr. Tanham further said: sou! 

“Tt is our hope that we may play some small part in increasing the un- 8 
derstanding of the American people of UNESCO and in encouraging more the 
business and professional people to take an active interest in the formula- the 
tion and carrying out of our foreign policies. Wh 

“Recent national chamber action concerning UNESCO grew out of a and 
number of inquiries which it had received about our representation on the cha 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. We have been repre- out 
sented on the National Commission since its founding. Some of our com 
members were aware of the accusations which had been leveled against 
UNESCO and believed that, if these accusations were true, the chamber 
should withdraw its representative from the National Commission and per- Conce 
haps advocate American withdrawal from the organization. “ 

“The Chamber felt that whatever action was decided upon should be inte 
taken on the basis of a thorough study of the facts concerning the activities cha 
of UNESCO and of the charges against it. Our foreign policies are surely gov 
too important to us today to permit actions based upon undue haste or ath 
ignorance. The chamber felt also that study of this nature should be con- tax 
ducted primarily by men possessing as few preconceptions as possible about nat 
UNESCO. While a more professional job perhaps could be done by men cha 
experienced in the work of the organization, it was decided that what was adv 
wanted was the judgment of those who could look into the matter from “ 
the viewpoint and experience of our members.” wit 

In relation to the makeup of the study committee, Mr. Tanham stated: of * 

“During the summer of 1953, therefore, the chamber appointed a special the 
joint subcommittee of its committees on foreign policy and education to oth 
make a thorough study of the matter. Jarvis Davenport, a director of the av 
national chamber and president of the Sturgis Wuterworks of Sturgis, by 
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S. Dak.: Bradshaw Mintener, another director of the national chamber 
and vice president and general counsel of Pillsbury Mills of Minneapolis, 
Minn.;: and Dr. Race represented the chamber’s committee on education. 
Robert G. Bodet, vice president of the Home Insurance Co. of New York; 
of the Charles J. Hearst of Maplehearst Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa; A. B. Sparboe, 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; and I represented 
the chamber’s committee on foreign policy. Mr. Sparboe acted as chair- 
O: "To man of this joint subcommittee. 

“In setting up this subcommittee, Richard L. Bowditch, then president 


dd this 


cee of the national chamber, asked it to pay particular attention to the following 

ovti five goals: 

a 1. Clarifying what UNESCO is. 

ainder 2. Reviewing its program and activities. 

‘ons to 3. Examining criticisms made regarding UNESCO. 

at its 4. Suggesting improvements in UNESCO and its operations. 

© most 5. Proposing to the board of directors of the chamber a course of 

action for the chamber regarding UNESCO, based on a recom- 

at the mended new policy on UNESCO.” 

m for- Mr. Tanham cited the Chamber’s policy on the United Nations as follows: 
“The United States should be constantly watchful to see that no action 

ndable taken by the United Nations violates that part of the United Nations 

aniza- Charter which specifically prohibits intervention in matters which are 

e@ pub- within the Jurisdiction of any member nation.” ; 

n that Concerning the importance of education in economic growth and well-being, 

both nationally and around the world, Mr. Tanham said: 
 inter- “In 1945, the chamber published a graphic study of 10 countries entitled 
t busi- ‘Education Steps Up Living Standards.’ 


“This study concluded as follows: 

“Our comparative study of various countries of the world gives strong 
support to the argument that education raises the level of production of a 
people. The case of a country such as Denmark provides further striking 
mber’s proof over a long period of time. Here we have a country that 100 years 
sainaale ago was poor and had few resources. It did increase its technical training 
of Di- and a high income has resulted. There is every reason to think that the 
same result would follow in the rest of the world if education were in- 
creased. * * * A traveler soon notices the wide range in resources among 
countries. After a little study, however, one quickly discovers that the 
countries with high incomes are not necessarily those with great re- 
sources, * * * 


n and 
other 


h and 


mbers, 
ership 


aa “A study just published on June 8, 1954, by the education department of 
aii, the national chamber entitled ‘Education—An Investment in People’ shows 
Pmula the correlation between literacy and per-capita income in 10 countries. 
While not included in this particular study the correlation between literacy 
of a and foreign trade abroad is also very close. The interest of the national 
m the chamber and American business in increasing educational standards through- 
repre- out the world was thus one of the factors guiding our UNESCO sub- 
f Os committee.” 3 
gainst IN 
amber CHARGES AGAINST UNESCO 
d per- Concerning charges against UNESCO, Mr. Tanham said: 
“The question of the accusations leveled against UNESCO was of first 
ld be interest to the subcommittee. It found first that the most serious of these 
villes charges could be divided into four groups: That UNESCO advocated world 
surely government ; that it advocated subversion or communism; that it advocated 
ste or atheism: and that it was a sort of worldwide WPA with the American 
e con- taxpayer being forced to foot some huge bill for the sole benefit of other 


apout nations. Needless to say, if the facts had shown that anyone of these 
y men charges was correct our UNESCO subcommitte would have returned an 
t was adverse report. 
from “But when we looked into these specific charges we found them basically 
Without substance. We looked for evidence and could not find it. A number 
y of quotations have been offered at times to prove these specific points. Yet 
pecial the subcommittee found that in some cases these were misquotations, in 
on to others they were parceled together from different pages and presented as 
of the a whole, while in still others they were quotations from opinions published 
urgis, by but not endorsed by UNESCO. 
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“The subcommittee felt that UNESCO had not exercised sufficient care 
in selecting its material for publication but that no evidence had been pro- 
duced from these publications to support any of the above charges.” 

We have quoted at length from Mr. Tanham’s testimony and have profited 
from reading the Chamber's study of UNESCO. It should be read by every 
person, particularly business men large and small, who has any slightest in- 
terest in or concern about UNESCO. It will be reassuring to persons with open 
minds. 

OTHER REPORTS 


The Special Committee has read numerous other reports of varying lengths 
prepared by organizations and indivduals of high repute. Your Special Com- 
mittee will endeavor later to supplement this (its) report with a list of such 
reports and other material, including references to testimony of many witnesses 
at the many Congressional hearings pertaining to UNESCO. This will be a 
laborious and time-consuming task, but it is the committee’s hope that the effort 
will prove worth while. If anyone will read them with the close attention 
demanded, he can hardly fail to be fully informed concerning UNESCO. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, 8TH SESSION 


We turn now to the eighth session of The General Conference of UNESCO, 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, November 12—December 10, 1954, attended by dele- 
gations from 69 of the 72 member countries. There were seven new members— 
since the last conference—Spain, Nepal, Libya, Chile, The Soviet Union, Byelo- 
russia, and the Ukraine. Three member states which had previously announced 
their withdrawal, Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, returned as active 
participants, but were required to pay delinquent assessments. During the 
meeting, Paraguay announced its intention of becoming a member. 

Russia proposed the admission of Red China;.the proposal was defeated 
41 to 6. 

The Soviet Union moved that two satellite countries be approved for mem- 
bership, Rumania and Bulgaria. The United States delegation opposed this on 
the ground that the two countries stood condemned before qualified international 
bodies for their failure to observe human rights and to live up to treaty obliga- 
tions. Other nations agreed and expressed doubt of the ability of Rumania and 
Bulgaria to live up to the provisions of the UNESCO constitution. A motion 
to defer for two years consideration of their admission was made by the United 
Kingdom and approved. The Conference voted to welcome as new members only 
those states which are willing and able to abide by the obligations of the UNESCO 
constitution. The informal report of the United States delegations states: 
“* * * it was clear that each nation in subscribing to membership in UNESCO 
reserved fully its national sovereignty and the prerogatives of that sovereignty. 
There was no indication in any Conference debate that any of the delegations 
conceived of UNESCO as a substitute for national governments or as a proponent 
of any kind of world government,” 

The United States percentage of contribution to UNESCO was slightly reduced 
from 33% to 30 percent. 

The informal report of the United States Delegation further said: 

“Asa relatively new organization, UNESCO has suffered from administra- 
tive experimentation and innovation during the past several years, and 
mounting criticism, has caused a reexamination of certain basic organiza- 
tional concepts and practices. In the Eighth General Conference, particular 
attention was given to strengthening the governing and administrative proce- 
dures. This self-appraisal was expressed notably in connection with (1) 
the composition of the Executive Board, (2) clarification of the administra- 
tive powers of the Director General and (3) a move toward decentralizing 
the agency’s activities.” 

The United States, together with Australia, Brazil and the United Kingdom, 
introduced a Constitutional Amendment to make the Executive Board officially 
representative of governments. This, they possibly felt, would insure greater 
stability and responsibility of representation on that important body, and would 
“increase the confidence of governments in the Organization.” This proposal 
was hotly contested, but was passed by a vote of 49 to 9. The Executive Board 
was increased from 20 to 22 members. 

Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, Dean of the Institute of Technology at the University 
of Minnesota, one of the world’s leading scientists and Chairman of the Scientific 
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ent care Advisory Committee to the United States Secretary of Defense, was elected as 

een pro- the first official representative of our governmeht. Other governments repre- 
sented on the Executive Board are: 

profited “* * * Brazil, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, France, German Federal 

y every Republic, India, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Liberia, Nether- 

test in- lands, Pakistan, Spain, Thailand, United Kingdom, Uruguay, and the 

ith open U. S. S. R. 


“The question of strengthening the administrative powers of the Director 
General arose particularly in connection with enforcing the high standards 
of integrity for staff personnel] required by the UNESCO Constitution. In 


lengths part it resulted from an unfavorable loyalty report on eight employees of 
al Com- UNESCO who are citizens of the United States. The loyalty report was filed 
of such by the International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board, which was 
itnesses created by Executive Order of the President to make such advisory reports 
ill be a to the heads of the various international organizations after appropriate 
ie effort investigation. 

ttention “The Director General asked the General Conference to confer on him 


powers paralleling those that had lately been conferred on the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 

“In the interest of having uniform staff regulations in the various inter- 
national agencies, the United States supported this request. Our position 


NESCO, was presented by Samuel M. Brownell, vice-chairman of the U. 8. delegation, 
y dele- who said that ‘no international organization can rise above the level set by 
nbers— its secretariat. It is therefore of paramount importance that the standards 
, Byelo- of conduct and achievement, that the quality of the personnel to which we 
bounced entrust execution of the program of UNESCO, be of the highest. Unless 
} active such standards can be maintained the confidence of all those who support 
ing the UNESCO, whether they be governments or private groups or individuals, 


will be shaken and possibly destroyed. Without such confidence and trust 
UNESCO, like other international organizations, cannot survive for long.’ 

“After the subject was fully debated, the Conference agreed to give the 
Director General the powers he had requested. As a consequence, at the 
close of the Conference he proceeded to relieve from duty seven American 
employees in whom he had declared his lack of confidence.” 

‘“* * * After much debate it was concluded that decentralization of the 
program was necessary in order to bring the Organization closer to member 
states and the needs of their people, and that it could be accomplished with- 
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TInited 
gia out the additional expense of creating regional administrative offices. 
NESCO “Other important administrative actions taken provide for ‘ 
states: 1. Earlier and more complete consultation between the Secretariat 
NESCO and member states in program making. — ee 
eignty. “2. Greater use of regional organizations not dependent on UNESCO 
ae for funds, including a new regional office for cooperation with UNESCO 
ee to be set up in India with the participation of a number of countries. 
“3. Increased attention to strengthening national commissions and 


to their utilization in the execution of the UNESCO program. 
‘educed “4. A review of activities of presently existing UNESCO offices out- 
side of Paris, and 
“5. An improvement of the organization and procedures of the Gen- 


mates eral Conference, to be planned prior to the next meeting to be held in 
> a New Delhi, India, in 1956.” 
ganiza- 
ticular REMODELING PROGRAM 
» proce: 
th (1) In discussing the remodeling program, Ambassador Albert F. Nufer, as chair- 
nistra- man of the U. S. Delegation, said: 
‘alizing “UNESCO must concentrate its resources on a limited number of projects. 

The United States has pressed for this policy in several previous conferences. 
ngdom, We have thought that there should be fewer undertakings and that more 
ficially resources should be devoted to each, so that really significant results could 
yreater be achieved. This statement by chairman Ambassador Albert F. N»fer 
would was the key to the U. S. position during every phase of the debate on the 
roposal future program.” 
Board Major features of UNESCO’s program will be: 

“ * * * (1) collection and exchange of information in education, science, 

versity and culture, (2) assistance to international cooperation between specialists, 


ientific (3) advice to the U. N. and other Specialized Agencies, (4) preparation of 
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international conventions and regulations, (5) action to promote the under. 
standing of human rights and international cooperation, (6) inquiries, study, 
and research necessary to form a basis for the second part of UNESCo’s 
future program. 

“The second part of the program would consist of Special activities designed 
to meet specific needs of member states and calculated to provide practical] 
solutions to concrete problems. They will be projects that are characterized 
by limited aims, definite time limits, and full advance financial planning. 

“These major projects will be selected from the following areas: 

“(1) free and compulsory education at the primary school level; 
(2) fundamental education ; 
(3) section to remove racial, social, and international tensions ; 
(4) securing mutual understanding in the Eastern and Western worlds 
of the cultural values of each; and 
(5) scientific research to improve living conditions.” 


CONGRESSMAN DELEGATES TO CONFERENCE 


Among the United States Delegation were Congressman Hugh Scott, former 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, and Congressman Prince H. 
Preston, member of the House Appropriations Committee and the State, Com- 
merce, Justice Subcommittee. We believe that those who hear and read this 
report will be interested in letters our Special Committee has received from 
those distinguished American representatives. They follow: 


LETTERS FROM CONGRESSMAN DELEGATES 


(From Honorable Hugh Scott—January 20, 1955) : 
“I have read the report of your special committee with great interest and 
consider the study of UNESCO one of the most objective and factual docv- 
ments I have yet seen on this international agency which, unfortunately, 
has been a subject of much controversy in this country. 

“As it is to most people, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization was a rather distant and unfamiliar subject for me until 
I had an opportunity in October and November of last year to serve as a 
member of the U. 8. Delegation to the Eighth session of the UNESCO General 
Conference in Montevideo. From my intimate contacts with the Organiza- 
tion and the representatives of other member state during this rather gruel- 
ing month long meeting, J came back with a conviction that this Organization 
is of tremendous importance to the world and to the best interests of our 
own government, 

“T am looking forward to an opportunity to help interpret UNESCO to 
my associates on the Hill and intend to advocate the continued participation 
of the U. 8S. in its programs. 

“IT found that for the most part, the seventy-three member states of 
UNESCO are as conserned as was the U. S. Delegation in strengthening and 
making the Organization more effective. All of our major positions were 
approved at Montevideo. We wanted to remodel the UNESCO program, s 
there would be more effective work done on a limited number of projects, 
and less on some of the peripheral activities that have given UNESCO its 
‘head in the clouds’ reputation. We were successful in accomplishing this. 

“We wanted the Executive Board, which runs the Organization in between 
the biennial General Conferences, to consist of persons who represent gov- 
ernments. This was approved and a distinguished American scientist, Dr. 
Athelstan Spilhaus, Dean of the School of Technology at the University 
of Minnesota, was named the U. S. Representative. 

“We wanted to rid UNESCO of the few Americans who were judged to be 
of doubtful loyalty to their country. The Conference gave the Director 
General the powers he asked for to make this possible. He promptly acte 
to terminate seven of these employees and the final case is under further 
study. 

“We felt that the Organization should not depend too much on the support 
of one member state, and the Conference voted to reduce the U. S. assess 
ment from 33144% to 30% of the budget. 

“In general, we encountered a very favorable climate of opinion and 
found support for our position. The Conference refused to seat Red China. 
It refused to admit the satellite states, Bulgaria and Rumania, to UNESCO 
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the under. It refused to waive the past unpaid assessments of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
‘ies, study, and Poland. It turned down a Soviet request that its assessment figure be 
UNESCO's cut. It approved a resolution encouraging the free flow of information 
across national boundaries. 
S designed “At no point during this conference did the members introduce or pass 
» practical any resolution which would imply that the Organization is ‘subversive of 
racterized American principles, communistic, atheistic, favorable to world government’ 
planning, or that it sought, ‘the destruction of American schools, American ideals, the 
LS: American heritage, or the American form of government.’ These are some 
el; of the criticisms which you indicated had come to the attention of your 
committee. I found that UNESCO did not enter into the schools of any 
; member country without an expressed request from that nation and I know 
n Worlds that this government has never made such a request. Actually the Organi- 
zation’s budget of approximately ten million dollars a year does not allow 
it to do as much in and for the less developed countries as they would wish. 

“As far as world government is concerned, you would soon find at such a 
meeting that the representatives of the various member nations do not take 
a back seat to anyone in their love and pride in their own country. No one 
cee indicated that UNESCO should or would advocate any supranational goy- 

2 ah ernment. 
ate, Com- “T hope that these comments will be helpful to your committee. If you 
read ‘this care to discuss any of these points with me personally, or would like any 
ived from further information, I hope you will call upon me,” 
(From Honorable Prince H. Preston—February 11, 1955:) 

“This is in reply to your letter concerning the interest of the American 
Legion’s Special Committee on UNESCO. 

“First, let me commend the thoroughness of your report to the National 
Executive Committée last May. As an active Member of the Legion, I 
may say that this report certainly demonstrates intensive thought and study. 

“During the fall of 1954, I served as Congressional Advisor to the UNESCO 
Conference at Montevideo and in the summer of 1951, I served in the same 
capacity with the delegation to the General Conferences of UNESCO in 

- me until Paris. It was interesting for me to observe the progress made by this 
erve as a international organization in the three years between these two conferences. 
) General _“It has been my conviction that a relatively new organization such as 
UNESCO, consisting of representatives of so many varied peoples, would, 
perhaps, inevitably make a faltering start and commit certain errors. How- 
ever, the ultimate objectives of a better understanding among nations is so 
vital that I have thonght that patience should be exercisea to assure the 
organization and opportunity to demonstrate its worth. It is my studied 
ESCO to conviction that while errors have been made, that most of these have b en 
eorrected, and that UNESCO, as a whole, is now a more practical organi- 
zation, developing its programs in a more realistic fashion than was possible 
a few years ago. 

“Your report of last year cities many of the false charges that were fabri- 
cated against UNESCO. My observations coincide with your finding that 
Yoram, 80 most of th se charges were irresponsible and many of them groundless. 
projects, This not to say that UNESCO is or has been perfect, and in the light of 
ESCO its experience it seems that even the most baseless charges resulted in a more 
AY. = . - . « . . 
careful scrutiny of the organization with a resulting better understanding 
among many people. 

“The criticism of some American personnel in the Secretariat was resolved 
last fall in a fashion that should satisfy any fair-minded critic. 

“The work of UNESCO in promoting better methods of food production 
in underprivileged countries, in bringing education to natives who lack such 
ged to be advantages, and in furthering the exchange of informati: n is too well 

; known for me to review here. My study and observations at the UNESCO 
Director ; ote SET : : ; 

conferences convince me that these projects are being carried forward in a 
practical, useful fashion that will ultimately redound to the benefit of this 
country as well as the native population of less fortunate nations. 

“It is my opinion that national organizations such as the American Legion 
should continue their close observance of UNESCO and advise the American 
representatives on the Executive Board as to means of improving the vari- 
ous programs. Such vigilance by patriotic groups mar well result in con 
tinuing improvements of the entire UNESCO organization. 

“UNESCO is still a young organization and may be expected, if the 

proper direction is continued, to fill a great need for creating greater 
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understanding among the peoples of the world in all phases of educational 
cultural, and scientific advancement. 

“May I thank you for the opportunity of expressing my views to you and 
to the members of your distinguished Committee.” 


ATTITUDE OF OTHER COUNTRIES TOWARD UNESCO AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 


The attitude of other countries toward UNESCO is favorable, as appears from 
the reports of our own Congressional hearings. Apparently the hue and cry 
gainst the United Nations and UNESCO has not occurred in the countries stij 
outside the Communist world. In the report of Hearings before the Subcom. 
mittee On International Organizations and Movements for 1953, at pages 272 
to 285, are statements of some 33 member countries, all favorable to UNESCO 
except the denunciatory statements of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. 

In respect to World Government, that seems to be an American problem, 
Only here, in this critical era, it seems, can Utopians afford the time to speculate 
on the glories of a Parliament of the World. In that connection, a letter from 
Mrs. Elizabeth FE. Heffelfinger, Member of the United States National Conm- 
mission, and member from Minnesota of the Republican National Committee, 
reads as follows: 

“As a member of the Executive Committee of the National Commission, 
and also as one who attended the 1953 and 1955 General Conferences as 4 
Presidential appointee, and furthermore as one who was an active member 
of the Executive Committee in Paris last year, I am delighted to answer the 
questions contained in your letter of April 12th. 

“I certainly do not favor political World Government, and would have 
nothing to do with any organization that I though was promoting it. 

“T have discussed this at the Executive Board,.-which was made up of 
twenty nations, and told them that in this country there was an idea that 
UNESCO was promoting World Government. There was genuine laughter 
from everyone there—when you think that nations cannot get along together 
in alliances—whether the Arab states, or Western Europe, or Asia or South 
America—you can see how absurd they think the idea that all of the nations 
of the world could join in an overall world government. 

“In other words, they think the assertion about the United Nations and 
World Government is too funny to discuss. 

“Unfortunately, the people who are for World Government have used cer- 
tain information contained in the pamphlet which covered the seminars held 
in the past. When people throughout the world joint together in an educa- 
tional seminar, anything can be said, and certainly those interested in World 

yovernment would like to get in their licks. Unfortunately, others here in 
the United States who are interested in World Government have picked up 
those records of the seminars and used at their own discretion. 

“Incidentally, as you know, the pamphlets had a disclaimer by UNESCO 
proper. 

“T think UNESCO has had many weak spots. Most of these were taken 
eare of at the Conference in Montevideo. As, for instance, the change of 
staff regulations, making the Executive Board responsible to their Govern- 
ments and endorsing a remodeled program whereby there will be less seminars 
and more technical help to all countries. 

“T hope this answers your questions. I understand you are doing an 
excellent job.” 





GODLESSNESS—-ATHEISM—-COMMUNISM 


We now approach the end of this report by discussion of the two remaining 
principal charges against UNESCO—that it is Godless and atheistic; that it is 
communistic. It is beyond dispute that Communists have participated and are 
participating in UNESCO activities, as they are in almost every organization, 
everywhere. It is uncontradictably true that atheists or agnosties have partici- 
pated in UNESCO activities, as certainly they have in hundreds of private, gov 
ernmental, and international activities. That, as we shall see, does not make 
UNESCO atheistic or communistic. Here are charges that can be and are 
disproved. 

ATHEISM 


Let us first discuss the charge that UNESCO is Godless and atheistic. To many 
of us it is regrettable that the name of God is not invoked in all the constitutions 
and charters or organizations to which the United States is a party. Many wi! 
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egret that the name of God is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution of the 
U nited States. Some may regret that the United States Constitution provides 
in the very first clause of the first amendment that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion, or prohibiting the exercise thereof.” 
Different peoples of different nations have gods different from the God most 
of us in America worship, but even in America people worship different gods, or 
no God at all. Each is protected in his own belief, or lack of belief, and each 
is protected by a constitution which some call Godless because it does not mention 
God. Perhaps all the reasons which impelled the founding fathers, in drafting 
the greatest public document ever “struck off by the hand of man,” our own Con- 
stitution, in their great wisdom to omit the name of God, may have been in the 
minds of those who drew the constitution of UNESCO. It is a purely secular 
instrument, not dealing with the religions of men, though dealing with men of 
all religions. It does not intrude on man’s relations with his God, but it is not 
by that reason alone Godless, for if it seeks to break the chains of ignorance that 
shackle the minds of men, to lift fellow humans from the depths of abject poverty, 
to free untold millions from the miseries of disease, to take to all men the knowl- 
edge that sets men free, it is doing God’s work. 

It is a historical fact that several Presidents of the United States were not 
members of any church. This has not made our government a Godless govern- 
ment. General Julian Huxley, the first Director-General of UNESCO was an 
agnostic, but Jacques Maritain, world-renowned Catholic philosopher, as acting 
President of the General Conference of UNESCO in 1947, “tore Huxley apart.” 
Reverend Edward B. Rooney, S. J., then director of the Jesuit Educational Asso- 
ciation of America, in Bulletin of August 1950, described Pope Pius XII as “the 
world’s greatest UNESCAN.” Reverend Rooney said: 

“The purpose of this paper is to emphasize with the leaders of American 
Catholic Colleges and Universities that active participation in the work 
of UNESCO and diligent promotion of UNESCO’s aims is not only in perfect 
keeping with the whole Catholic culture and tradition, but, implicitly at 
least, is a duty imposed on us by the Vicar of Christ, Himself. * * * As edu- 
cators they may not be insensible of the high ideals of UNESCO and as 
administrators of Catholic Institutions they must heed the counsels of the 
Holy Father which not only give body and soul to the aims of UNESCO 
but, if read aright, form a striking parallel with those aims and ideas as 
expressed in the constitution and the preamble of the constitution of 
UNESCO. * * * For that preamble expresses a set of spiritual ideals that 
are the very antithesis of Huxley’s materialism, even though it does not 
(and this is to be regretted) make any mention of God, the Author of justice 
and order, and the true basis for the brotherhood of man. * * * It is my 
firm conviction that in a Catholic institution the work of UNESCO and 
that of the Papal Peace program cannot be separated.” 

Doctor C. Joseph Nuesse, Catholic representative of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference on the UNESCO Commission, has strongly deplored un- 
founded attacks on UNESCO and urged that it be supported. Under the 
imprimatur of Samuel Cardinal Stritch, a Seventh Grade Text Book has been 
prepared by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Sister Mary Dennis, 8S. S. J., General 
Editor, and Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General of the Catholic University of 
— Topic 62 of the Text Book is “You and UNESCO.” In part the text 
reads : 

“Your Part in UNESCO: 

“The preamble to UNESCO's constitution should be read and thought 
about by adults and school children alike. It is a noble and wise 
attempt to promote mutual trust and understanding among peoples and 
nations. It is the twentieth century’s attempt to drive away the dark 
shadows of hate and fear from the world by flooding it with the radiant 
light of eternal Truth.” 

In a Catholic Action National Conference in New York, January 1952, Cath- 
olic Participants were: 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor Ed. Swanstrom, Director of War Relief Services 

Rev. Wm. J. Gibbons, S. J., National Catholic Rural Conference 

Dr. George Shuster, President, Hunter College 

Dr. Robert Romini, History Department, Fordham University 

Dr. C. J. Nuesse, Sociology, Catholic University 

Dr. Raymond McCoy, Sociology, Xavier University 

Monsignor F. G. Hochwalt, Ph. S., National Catholic Education Association 
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Five National Catholic Organizations 
Numerous colleges sent Delegates 

Every person named in this list has been an active participant and is q; 
ardent supporter of UNESCO. Undoubtedly there are those of Catholic fait) 
and perhaps even of the Catholic clergy, as there may be those of every fait), 
including the clergy, who for one reason or another oppose UNESCO. It js 
to be noted, however, that of the clergy and laymen and educators, Catholic. 
Protestant, and Jew, who have been and are identified in any way with UNESCO. 
none is a destructive critic, all are of one mind on the point that UNESCO jg 
not atheistic; that in its purposes it is in accord with heir own religions. 

On the United States National Commission at this time are representatives of 
the American Jewish Committee, of B’nai B’rith, of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, and of the Synagogue Council of America. They have not found 
UNESCO to be atheistic. To the contrary, they have found UNESCO purposes 
to be wholly consistent with the religion their members profess, Many of their 
laymen and their religious leaders, like many Catholic laymen and religious 
leaders, and like many Protestant laymen and religious leaders, are sympathetic 
and vigorous supporters, finding in UNESCO an opportunity to serve their God 
in serving even the least of their follow-men. 

A publication, “The Methodist Woman,” is the official organ of the Women’s 
Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions and Church Extension 
of the Methodist Church. In the Septeiber 1952 issue, Thelma Stevens, Execy 
tive Secretary of the Department of Christian Social Relations and Local 
Church Activities, with Dorothy Weber and Margaret Bender, discusses the 
“rising tide of attacks on the United Nations and its related agencies.” W 
suggest that it is an article well worth reading, for it is a searching though 
brief analysis of such attacks, and in a broad sense an analysis of the leade 
ship of the anti-U. N., anti-UNESCO “crusades,” The authors analyze close) 
the series ‘‘Towards World Understanding.” Perhaps needless to say, they ex- 
press no fear of atheistic practice, professions or dominations in UNESCO 
They close their article as follows: 

“It is not surprising that people become frightened by such attacks 
The only answer is more information. It will prove particularly reasurring 
for church people to realize how closely this whole process has been watched 
over the years by the representatives of our churches. Church groups mai 
well resolve to do a more intensive job of education, so that our peopl 
will not be misled by such appeals to fear in these days when we are facing 
increasing world responsibility.” 

In an impressive letter to the Special Committee from (Rt. Rev. Msgr 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, the Secretary General of The National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, among many significant statements, says: 

“Although the National Catholic Educational Association is interested i 
the goals of UNESCO and of the U. N., it never intended and it does not now 
intend to give a blanket approval without debate or study to programs 
that are proposed or undertaken by either group. The National Catholi 
Educational Association is interested to participate in programs that will be 
conducive to the international understanding and accord. To this extent it 
will promote those aspects of the UNESCO program which are commensurate 
with its own Catholic philosophy and with its own high ideals. 

“Since UNESCO is an international organization and since it is made 
up of member states which nominate individuals to perform specific duties on 
special committees, there is always the possibility that some atheists, com- 
munists, and advocates of collectivism may be among those working withi 
the organization. From what I have seen of the UNESCO program in Paris 
and in the United States none of these points of view are dominant.” 

The Secretary General further said: 

“For my own part I have served as an American delegate to five interna- 
tional UNESCO conferences, I have been member or chairman of many 
committees called by the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
I have written many words in explanation of its program and, frankly 
I have been most interested in trying to see UNESCO achieve its idealistic 
ends. It is true that UNESCO does not mention God in its constitution 
but the ideals set down are true to the goals of natural religion even thous! 
reference to the supernatural is not included. I am one of those peop! 
who believes that we should use the imperfect wherever we can to lead me! 
to a knowledge and understanding of that which is perfect. 
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“Tt seems unfortunate indeed that we cannot get people to study UNESCO 
‘almly and factually. There will always be those who are in disagree- 
ment with parts of the program and from time to time I may find myself 
among them. If there is much to do to make UNESCO better, then I think 
we should all be as objective and as constructive as possible when we point 
this out.” 

The Special Committee has received literally many scores of similar com- 
ments and assurances from organizations and individuals whose position in 
American life, and whose integrity, are beyond question. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


We close this phase of our report with quotation from a letter received from Mr. 
F. Ernest Johnson, Chief Study Consultant, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America. 

“T must say frankly that many of the accusations which your Committee 
has been called on to investigate seem to me so absurd and preposterous 
that I find it hard to believe they were framed with serious and sincere 
intent. I am vastly more concerned over the existence in America of the 
mentality some of these charges reflect than I am over any faults that may 
be discovered in structure, program, or personnel of UNESCO or of the 
National Commission. 

“Some of the statements recorded here would call for condemnation not 
only of UNESCO and the U. N., but of our State Department and Congress 
itself, since within the period over which your scrutiny of UNESCO ex- 
tends considerable numbers of persons have been members of both executive 
and legislative branches of the Government whom the framers of these 
charges would pronounce subversive.” 

Mr. Johnson further said: 

“As for quotations from UNESCO proceedings—which the Staff is of 
course checking—I can only ask what would become of our own govern- 
ment if the Congress were held responsible for all the speeches made on tf! 

floors of House or Senate I should add, however, that to my personal 
knowledge the avowed nontheistic philosophy of Julian Huxley occasioned 
sharp criticism within UNESCO eircles. As a member of the National 
Commission I took exception to the publication of the Huxley pamphlet on 
this subject as if it were an official pronouncement. I believe the National 
Commission and the Executive Board of UNESCO shared that critical atti- 
tude toward Mr. Huxley’s procedure.” 


COMMUNISM 


We turn now to discussion of the charge that UNESCO is communistic. The 
harge, though made seriously and sincerely, seems utterly without foundation. 

The Special Committee has considered it carefully. We have read and 
analyzed “Political Affairs’ for the past year and a half. “Political Affairs,” 
according to its masthead, is ‘A Theoretical and Political Magazine of Scientific 
Socialism.” Serious students of Communism read it so that they may know 
and be up to date on the devious and shifting American Communist Party line. 
In it will be found the articles of William Z. Foster and other top Communist 
Party leaders and articles by communist intellectuals who write wit! 
and with the conviction of the dedicated. We have found not the 
evidence therein that UNESCO is a concern of the Communist in America. 

We have examined carefully kept card indices of the Communist Daily Worker 
from January, 1946, to March, 1955, and noted every reference therein to 
UNESCO. The references are surprisingly few. Certainly no conclusion can 
be drawn therefrom that the Communist Party favors UNESCO. We have 
Visited the three allegedly Communist bookstores known to us to be located 
in Manhattan, the Bookfair, Workers Book Shop and the Jefferson Book Shop. 
We purchased in these stores six copies of the rather ponderous volume, “Prob- 
ems of Leninism.’”’ We did not advise the clerks that they were for delivery 
to Dr. Louis Budenz, though they were. We had ample time to browse around 
the shelves to see whether they had on hand the UNESCO Series “Towards 
World Understanding.” They had not. The clerks had never heard of them. 
None of the stores had on hand any publications pertaining to the United Na- 
Mons and UNESCO. The clerks said they never had. We have industriovsiv 
followed leading Metropolitan daily newspapers in a conscientious effert to find 
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in them any news item or article that pointed us to any credible evidence tha 
UNESCO is communistic. We found none. Obviously, we could follow only 
a limited number of papers. , 

Your Special Committee submits that UNESCO is not communistic nor dont. 
nated by communists. 

We suggest that consideration be given to the following facts: No the 
Communist nation participated in the preliminary conference that preceded the 
formation of UNESCO. The USSR itself had no part in the programs of 
UNESCO from the beginning in 1946 until November, 1954. After the Iro 
Curtain was drawn across Europe, certain of the nations that had once bee» 
free and were then members of UNESCO, continued as members for a perio 
during which they became increasingly violent and vituperative and frequen 
in their Vishinsky-like criticism of UNBSCO. During that period the Russians 
themselves, though not a member, joined at times in equally bitter denunciation 
of UNESCO. These are all matters of record. 


RESIGNATIONS OF RUSSIAN SATELLITES 


In December, 1952, the Russian satellite members of UNESCO—Czechoslovaxia, 
Hungary and Poland—began their withdrawal from UNESCO. Their resigns 
tions all followed the same line and obviously were inspired, if not actually 
written, by the Kremlin. Their similarity is striking, and any one will serv 
to illustrate all of them. We quote as thoroughly typical, the resignation of th 
Polish Government: 


“RESIGNATION OF POLISH GOVERNMENT FROM UNESCO 
“To the Director General of UNESCO, Sir: 


“*T have the honor, under instruction from my Government, to commnn! 
cate to you the following: 

““*The Polish Government gave its complete support to the United Nation: 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization set up in 1945, and has 
taken an active part in its work. The Polish Government was persuaded 
that UNESCO would carry out its work in accordance with the Organiza- 
tion’s constitution, that is, that it would serve the cause of peace bj 
strengthening international co-operation in the field of culture, education, 
and science. These constitutional principles of UNESCO were in line with 
the principles of the United Nations charter and with the principles of | 
Polish Government’s policy of peace. 

“ ‘Frowever, the first period of UNESCO’s activity has already revealed a 
flagrant contradiction between its constitution and its action in practice 

“‘Not only has UNESCO taken no steps to bring about genuine peacefi! 
cooperation and cultural exchanges between countries, not only has this 
Organization done practically nothing to rebuild the cultural heritage of cou- 
tries which suffered under the barbarian occupation of Hitlerite Germany, 
but it is turning itself into an obedient instrument of the “cold war” launched 
by American imperialism against Poland and all peace-loving countries 0 
the world. 

“*UNESCO has done nothing to prevent the reemergence of Hitlerism in 
Western Germany under the willing protection of the American, English 
and French occupying forces. On the contrary, the Organization has lent its 
support to the heirs of barbarian fascism, and has, in addition, taken actio! 
contrary to the resolutions adopted at its session in Mexico City. Indeed 
UNESCO’s cooperation with the authorities of the tripartite zone and later 
with the so-called Bonn Government, constitutes, in actual fact, direc! 
assistance to maintain the division of Germany and to convert Wester 
Germany into an instrument of American imperialism and a threat to peat 
and culture. / 

“*The Polish Delegation endeavored to prevent UNESCO from being turne 
by its rulers, the United States of America, into an instrument of Americal 
imperialistic propaganda for the purpose of destroying national cultures a! 
thus jeopardizing the very sovereignty of peoples. 

“On several occasions, the Polish Delegation, while at this period it 
an active share in UNESCO’s work, issued warnings and made constructi? 
proposals to induce the Organization to revert to the fulfillment of the fs 
for which it had been set up. 
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“The Polish Delegation has defended the culture of the peoples of the 
world, threatened as that culture has been by the flood of worthless American 
films, broadcasts, publications, and other materials with their gangsterism, 
worship of force, and glorification of war. 

“‘In particular, the Polish Delegation proposed that UNESCO should 
rejoin the great movement for peace which is enlisting all forces in the 
struggle to combat the danger of a new war and to defend international 
security, menaced as it is by the North Atlantic aggressive bloc organized by 
the USA. However, instead of rallying in support of peace, UNESCO has 
joined the camp that preaches hatred and war between peoples. Placing 
itself at the service of the American warmongers, UNESCO has raised no 
protest against the shameful Anglo-American aggression in Korea of which 
both the population and the monuments of an age-old culture have been 
the victims. 

“*TINESCO has supported this aggression by offering to cooperate with 
the invaders and by glorifying this war, waged against the peace-loving 
Korean people. 

“*The process of UNESCO’s self-abasement to the role of a minor tool 
of aggression, war and barbarism has steadily gathered speed. Opposing 
Germany, Korea, Viet Nam, Japan, and other nations in their struggle for 
unification and independence, UNESCO has given full support to the oppres- 
sors of those nations, admitting to its ranks representatives of the puppet 
Governments of Adenauer, Bao Dai, Syngman Rhee, ete. The culminating 
point of such action was reached with the admission to UNESCO of the 
Government of General Franco. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
this step was taken at the request of the American Government, which has 
become the protector of fascism and reaction throughout the world, and 
which is more and more openly preparing a third world war. 

“The admission to UNESCO of that Government—the heir of Hitlerism— 
which has made of its country a bastion of fascism and has delivered it over 
to the American militarists to be used as a military base against democracy, 
proves that the transformation of UNESCO into a tool of American aggres- 
sion is now complete, and that UNESCO has cynically cast off the last fig 
leaf of its disguise as an institution for the furtherance of democracy, peace, 
and culture. 

““The wave of indignant protest raised throughout the world by this 
cynical and criminal action on the part of UNESCO proves that mankind 
has not forgotten that General Franco’s regime in Spain is a revival of the 
most sinister forces of the middle ages, and that it is the fruit, the ally, 
and the perpetuator of the fascist barbarism to combat which the United 
Nations shed their blood during the last war, and which they swore to wipe 
from the face of the earth. 

“*The Polish Government joined UNESCO in all sincerity, believing that 
this Organization would practice the principles laid down in its constitution. 
After fruitless efforts to prevent the violation of UNESCO's constitution and 
the Organization’s conversion into a tool of the U. S. policy of aggression, 
the Government of the People’s Republic of Poland suspended its work within 
UNESCO, not wishing to lend its authority or approval to a policy that did 
not serve the cause of peace and international cooperation. After UNESCO’s 
last shameful action, however, the Government of the People’s Republic of 
Poland feels obliged to break off all relations with the Organization, since 
the latter has become a refuge for all that is the negation of culture and 
science, a refuge of fascist barbarism. 

“Tt is because the Government of the People’s Republic of Poland is in- 
spired by an inflexible will to defend and convert into practice the principles 
of a policy of peace, a comprehensive policy of international cooperation 
which includes the fields of culture, education, and science, that it announces 
its decision to withdraw from UNESCO. 

““T have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant. 

(signed) P. OcropzInskKI, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Polish Chargé @ Affaires Ad Interim.’ ” 


It has lately been stated by a patriotic organization of repute and standing 


a UNESCO was “patterned exactly after the Communist teachings of Soviet 
tussia.” 


onstructive 
of the tas 


The record does not justify that sweeping generality. 
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PRESENT U. S. S. R. INTENTIONS 


At the UNESCO General Conference November 12—December 10, 1954, the new 
members, the Soviet Union, for the first time participated. According to tho 
informal report of the U. 8S. National Commission, the U. S. 8. R. had apparently 
decided to play a conciliatory role for the time. On several issues, however. 
it took a strong position, but received little support. The Soviet’s proposal ty 
seat Red China was defeated overwhelmingly. The Confereuce by another over. 
whelming majority postponed any consideration of the admission of Rumania 
and Bulgaria for two years on the grounds that these Soviet satellites hag 
violated human rights and failed to live up to treaty obligations. 

There can be no doubt that Russia’s belated entry and the return to member. 
ship of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland may pose serious problems in the 
future. As long as Russia is a communist nation, capable of dominating a great 
part of the world’s land area, and the world’s population, it will never deviate 
however it may appear to swerve, from its goal of world communist conquest, 
It cannot, by the very nature of its tenets, do otherwise. 

At this time we do not know whether the Soviet’s entry into UNESCO was a 
part of the more flexible and deceptively softer policy attributed to Malenkoy 
before his fall, or whether it has concluded that UNESCO having been more 
successful than Russia anticipated, it should claim some part of the ereit: 
whether it is part of the “co-existence” pattern, or whether it feels that UNESCO 
must be destroyed, and destruction can be more easily accomplished from within, 
We can be certain that Russia has joined to serve her own purposes. Certainly 
Russia in UNESCO will never contribute to the aims of UNESCO as laid down 
in UNESCO's constitution, unless for some diversionary purposes. Russia will 
never give place to freedom of thought, freedom of belief or freedom of con:- 
munication. Sooner or later the Kremlin purpose will emerge, when, consistent 
with its past, it will seek to annul, neutralize, and destroy. Of course, it will 
eventually, with its satellites, seek domination everywhere. Fortunately, there 
is a strong predominance of nations in UNESCO which are not under communist 
rule or communist influence. 

The Church Peace Union has this to say: 

“What Russian participation will mean to the future of UNESCO's work 
is, of course, impossible to state with certainty. Russia’s joining could mean 
at least a small rent in the iron curtain; or it could mean that Russia con- 
siders UNESCO a front in the cold war. 

“As to the first possibility, if Russia really participates in UNESCO 
activities, at least some two-way piercing of the iron curtain would seem in- 
possible to avoid. Participation in the formal conferences of UNESCO, 
delegations to international seminars, and representation on program activi: 
ties, for example, would mean that some two-way interchange of information 
would have to occur. If UNESCO reports on the status of educational ani 
other activities are actually completed by Russia with any accuracy, more 
information than is presently known would become available. In such ways 
could at least a small hole in the iron curtain be made. And in terms of 
the overriding purpose of UNESCO, even a tiny rent is a substantial advance 
over the absolutely impenetrable curtain Russia has previously tried to 
maintain. 

“As to the second possibility, Russia could have joined UNESCO to contest 
with other nations in the battle for the minds of those men as yet uncon 
mitted in the cold war. or even for those presently inclined to the West. 
If this were the Russian reason for joining, grave obstacles lie ahead fir 
continuing UNESCO successes. Russian participation in policymaking con 
ferences, technical missions, and such projects as fundamental education 
could result in limiting all activity, in promoting intellectual strife and in 
bringing all progress to a tumultous halt. 


“IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


“Whatever Russia’s motivation in joining the cultural arm of the U. ». 
this much is certain: effective participation in the United States becomes 
much more important than ever. There can be no question of our leavils 
to Communist Russia, uncontested, the battle for the minds of men if that 
is what UNESCO is to become; and any chance that a rent in the iro 
curtain is developing, however incidentally, is too important for us to fal 
to explore it. 
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“The issues now at stake in UNESCO are of such importance that our most 
experienced and qualified representatives must be skillfully participating 
in all UNESCO deliberations and projects. 

“For whatever Russian participation in UNESCO means, this is certain: 
Her participation will not be perfunctory !” 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE COMMENT 


We come now toward the end of a report uncommonly long in the deliberations 
of the National Executive Committee. We are sorry it had to be so long. It 
does not begin to cover in detail or even in large part the wealth of material 
pro and con which the Special Committee has studied over a period of some 
eighteen months, but we have endeavored conscientiously to give adequate con- 
sideration to every report and record and all the material that has been sent to 
us as well as to the tremendous volume of information which we ourselves have 
sought and obtained. This material approaches the size of a small library. 
It goes back to the inception of UNESCO, and runs down to the date this report 
was completed—April 26, 1955. 

The Special Committee has found no joy in its task. It is not pleasant to be 
at odds with sincere opponents of UNESCO within or without the American 
Legion. We have labored too long together in the vineyard for us not to prize 
highly the associations we have had and the friends we have made. In May 
1954 we submitted a report that required no National Executive Committee action, 
a report ‘that we hoped would create no controversy within our ranks though 
we knew the controversy over UNESCO, or what was alleged to be UNESCO, 
had been bitter, in a few, areas. We would have greatly preferred to have made 
a report today that was factual only, without the necessity of stating our con- 
clusions. We have no choice in view of the nature of the task which has been 
ours, and in view of the fact that our intelligence, integrity, and loyalty to the 
American Legion and to America has been questioned, and that coercive attempts 
have been made to thwart the mandate of the 1954 National Convention that 
this committee continue its study. The pressures which have been put on us 
are without precedent in the long and honorable history of the American Legion. 





CONCLUSION 


Your Special Committee finds: 

1. That UNESCO is not favorable toward world government; that the 
programs and functions of UNESCO are not such as to tend toward world 
government; that the United States National Commission individually and 
as a group are strongly opposed to world government ; 

2. That UNESCO is not atheistic, and 

3. That UNESCO is in no sense or no degree communistic. 

The Special Committee recognizes UNESCO and the United Nations as facts 
of life. They could not at the fateful hour in history that gave them birth, 
have come into being without the aid, the cooperation and the membership of 
the United States of America. For ten years they have been important elements 
in the bipartisan foreign policy of the United States. For two presidents they 
have been an essential arm of government. Like every American, we share the 
deep sense of disappointment, at times tending to despair, that has resulted from 
the inability of the United Nations to achieve a sound and, as we had dared to 
hope, an enduring peace. Long, long ago Christ said “Peace on earth to men 
of good will.” It is because men not of good will have reigned in the Kremlin 
that the United Nations has in grave crises appeared impotent. Given good will 
among all men and all rulers, its full potential for peace can be realized. On 
April 21, 1955, President Eisenhower said: 

“Our programs of national action are not in any manner a substitute for 
United Nations action in similar fields. Every instance of effective meas- 
ures taken through the United Nations on a human problem improved the 
ultimate prospect of peace in the world. Therefore, I strongly recommend 
that the United National Technical Assistance Program, in which sixty 
governments participate and which is carried out by the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies be supported in a continuing and adequate 
manner.” 
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And the President said: 

“Neither can we be secure in our freedom unless everywhere in the world, 
we help to build the conditions under which freedom can flourish by destroy- 
ing the conditions under which tota:itarianism grows—poverty, illiteracy, 
hunger, and disease. Nor can we hope for enduring peace until the spiritual 
aspects of mankind for liberty and opportunity and growth are recognized 
as prior to and paramount to the material appetites which communism 
exploits.” 

Gentlemen of the National Executive Committee, we leave our report with 
you, happy at least that a time-consuming, onerous and at times unpleasant task 
has been done. We could do no other than to report without fear or favor the 
facts as we have found them, and to state conclusions which an overwhelming 
weight of the evidence justifies. 

We have been deeply disturbed by an intolerance and implacability of attitude 
that we have found all too prevalent and which can serve no one well. 

We counsel, if we may, against name calling, against disparagement of men 
whose only crime is that they differ with us, against organizations whose names 
are fair and whose fame is great, whose achievements are magnificent. 

We are now engaged in global war, wherein, as the President has said: 

“The forces of freedom and the forces of tyranny are met in a strugyle 
in which the battlefields are indeed the minds and the souls of men.” 

It has been said that: 

“The most deadly weapons in this age of the undropped bomb and the 
unfired gun are the spoken word and the expressed idea.’ (Roger D. Greene, 
Associated Press. ) 

Grievous a blow as the collapse of Russian imperialism would be to the Com- 
munist revolution, communism would not die, for it is an Idea, and for future 
generations of free men that Idea will remain a deadly danger. The Idea, 
the dialectical materialism of Communism, must be met with an Idea of greater 
validity, the Idea of the Free Man deriving his individual rights from God. 
There can be no certainty now that the Idea of the Free Man will prevail, 
though it can never die as long as somewhere, even in some far place, one man 
still free in spirit and allegiance to God yet lives. 

We of America and the American Legion have work to do. Let us be about 
our Master’s business. 


ExuHisiT (1) 
Member States of UNESCO 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Burma 
Byelorussia 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ycuador 
Egypt 
France 


Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Jordan 
Honduras 
Hungary 
India 
Indonesia 
Tran 

Iraq 

Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Korea 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Nepal 

The Netherlands 


German Federal Republic New Zealand 


Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Russia 
Salvador 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Thailand 
Turkey 

The Ukraine 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
Uruguay 
United States 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia 
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EXHIBIT (2) 


Nongovernmental Organizations which have nominated Representatives to the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO 


Adult Education Association of the United States of America 

American Academy of Arts and Science 

American Association for the Advancement of Sciences 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

American Association of Museums 

American Association of School Administrators 

American Association for the United Nations 

American Association of University Professors 

American Association of University Women 

American Book Publishers Council, Inc. 

American Chemical Society 

American Committee for the International Union of Local Authorities (now 
known as the American Committee for International Municipal Cooperation) 

American Council on Education 

American Council of Learned Society 

American Dental Association 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

American Federation of Arts 

American Federation of Labor 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Biological Sciences 

American Institute of Physics, Inc. 

American Jewish Committee 

American Junior Red Cross 

American Library Association 

American Municipal Association 

American National Theatre and Academy 

American Newspaper Guild 

{merican Philosophical Society 

American Political Science Association 

American Psychological Association 

American Society for Engineering Education 

American Society of Newspaper Editors 

American Teachers Association 

Artists Equity Association 

Associated Youth Serving Organizations, Inc. (This organization is no longer 
in existence. ) 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of American Law Schools 

Association of American Medical Colleges 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 

Association for Education by Radio (now known as the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio-Television ) 

Association of International Relations Clubs 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

Authors League of America, Inc. 

nai B’rith 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

College Art Association of America 

Committee for Economie Development 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Cooperative League of the United States of America 

Department of Ciassroom Teachers, National Education Association of the United 
States 

Educational Film Library Association 

Education-Recreation Division and Young Adult Council, National Social Wel- 
_fare Assembly, Ine. 

Engineers Joint Council 

Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America 

Seneral Department of United Church Women 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

League of Women Voters of the United States 

Magazine Publishers Association, Inc. 

Modern Language Association of America 

Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 

Music Educators National Conference 

National Academy of Science—National Research Council 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
National Association of Colored Women, Inc. 

National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
National Association of Student Councils 

National Catholic Education Association 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene (now included in National Association 


for Mental Health, Inc.) 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America 
National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
National Editorial Association. 
National Education Association of the United States 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
National Grange 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
National Music Council 
National Planning Association 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 
National University Extension Association 
Negro Newspaper Publishers Association 
Social Science Research Council 
Society of Independent Motion Picture Producers 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
Synagogue Council of America 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
United States National Student Association 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


Exursit (3) 


International Nongovernmental Organizations Approved for Consultative 
Arrangements With UNESCO 


Agudas Israel World Organization 

Asian Relations Organization 

Associated Country Women of the World 

Boy Scouts International Bureau 

Catholic International Union for Social Service 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 

Council of International Organizations of Medical Sciences 
Friends’ World Committee for Consultation 

International Alliance of Women 


nternational Association “International Congresses for Modern Architec re” 
Int t 1A t Int t 1c for Mod Architecture 


International Association of Art Critics 
International Association of University Professors and Lecturers 


International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical Experience 


International Catholic Child Bureau 

International Committee of Scientific Management 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 

International Confederation of Societies of Authors and Composers 
International Conference of Social Work 

International Co-operative Alliance 

International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 
International Council of Museums 
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international Council of Scientific Unions 

International Council of Women 

International Council of Archives 

International Economic Association 

international Federation for Documentation 

International Federation of Business and Professional Women 

International Federation of Library Associations 

International Federation of Newspaper Proprietors and Editors 

International Federation of Organizations for School Correspondence and 
Exchanges 

International Federation of University Women 

International Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations 

International Federation of Workers’ Travel Associations 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences 

International Institute of Political and Social Sciences Concerning Countries 
of Differing Civilizations 

International Institute of Public Finance 

International Law Association 

International Literary and Artistic Association 

International Music Council 

International Organization for Standardization 

International P. E. N. Club 

International Political Science Association 

International Relief Committee for Intellectual Workers 

International Social Service 

International Society of Criminology 

International Sociological Association 

International Statistical Institute 

International Studies Conference 

International Theatre Institute 

International Union of Architects 

International Union for Child Welfare 

International Union of Family Organizations 

International Union for the Protection of Nature 

International Union for the Scientific Study of Population 

International Union of Socialist Youth 

International Youth Hostel Federation 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

Joint Committee of International Teachers’ Federations 

League of Red Cross Societies 

New Education Fellowship 

O.R. T. World Union 

Pacific Science Association 

Pax Romana, Intenational Movement of Catholic Students, International Catho- 
lic Movement of Intellectual and Cultural Affairs 

Rotary International 

Service Civil International 

Soroptimist International Association 

Union of International Engineering Organizations 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 

World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 

World Assembly of Youth 

World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Seouts 

World Federation for Mental Health 

World Federation of Catholic Young Women and Girls 

World Federation of Trade Unions 

World Federation of United Nations Associations 

World Friendship Federation 

World Jewish Congress 

World Organization for Early Childhood Education 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession 

World’s Student Christian Federation 

World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations 

World Union of Jewish Students 

World University Service 

W orld’s Young Women’s Christian Association 

Young Christian Workers 
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EXHIBIT (4) 


Address by the Honorable William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, Delivered Before the Opening Session, United States Nationa] 
Commission for UNESCO, September 23, 1946 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Commission: I welcome you to member. 
ship. 

I am sorry that Secretary Byrnes is not here personally to extend you his 
welcome. But he is needed where he is. The papers tell us that he has some 
other problems on his hands. But from Paris he sends me the following message 
for you: 

“IT am happy to send this greeting to the United States National Commission 
for the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization on the 
occasion of its first meeting, which I hope may prove historic. 

“The President and the Congress of the United States have pledged the sup. 
port of the Government of the United States to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The National Commission has been created 
to join in fulfilling that pledge. 

“The National Commission, by its broadly representative character, gives 
promise that the people of our country will work with and through UNESCO to 
build ‘the defenses of peace’ in the minds of men. 

“UNESCO is an integral part of the international cooperative system of the 
United Nations, 

“The road to international cooperation is a hard one at best. Suspicion and 
mistrust make the going the more difficult. If UNESCO can help to clear away 
these barriers, the people of the world will push ahead more surely and more 
rapidly. 

“I welcome the assistance which the National Commission will give to the 
State Department by its advice and action, in assuring that UNESCO achieves 
its high and difficult aims.” 

Mr. Chairman, only a few weeks hence, in November, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) will inherit the seats of 
the meek and the mighty in Paris. This will be the first meeting of the General 
Conference of UNESCO. In London last fall the first meeting of the General 
fixed by the Conference which agreed upon UNESCO’s Constitution. At the Paris 
meeting in November, organization will be completed and UNESCO must decide 
upon the opening gambit of its program. 

What will be the position of the United States delegation at this crucial 
conference in Paris \.hich is the embryo that will determine the nature of the 
Child? How will UNESCO project its policies within the United States? You 
have been appointed to help provide an answer to these two questions. You are 
expected to advise the American delegation to the UNESCO General Assembly 
as to the policies it should advocate. You are expected to help carry out the 
UNESCO program within the United States. 

If we who profess a belief in education really believe the words which we 
so often use, namely, that understanding among peoples is necessary to mainte 
nance of peace, then we who are responsible for the National Commission face a 
challenge that is terrifying. But we must not admit that the challenge is beyond 
our grasp. You, the members, must build that understanding among peoples. 
You must build it brick by brick. And you must provide the mortar that holds 
the bricks together. Only you and men like you can do this job, here in the 
United States as in other countries. 

We are at the beginning of a long process of breaking down the walls of 
national sovereignty and of persuading the peoples of this world to study each 
other and to cooperate with each other. In this process UNESCO can be—and 
indeed must be—the pioneer. And in the work of UNESCO, the United States 
is in a position to play a leading role. You, the members of this National Com 
mission, can be responsible in a large measure, if you so choose, for the way il 
which that role is played. 

I am thus privileged humbly to welcome you here today. You are indeed 3 
hand-picked group. You are even well screened. And as members of the Na- 
tional Commission you are going to be further screened here. You will be 
screened for your ability and willingness to work hard at this job. 

Many of you here this morning have already given us in the State Departmen! 
a splendid example of what we shall expect from the members of the Nationa! 
Commission. From Archibald MacLeish, from our chairman of this mornité, 
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Mr. Cherrington, and from many others, the Department has received guidance 
and leadership both in the creation of UNESCO and of the National Commission. 
These men believe in this work. They have put in long hours proving their belief. 
We are deeply indebted to them. 

This meeting is only your commencement. You are about to leave the ivy- 
covered towers which have sheltered you. You will serve for several years as 
members of this National Commission. Your actions will be closely followed and 
often severely criticized. Many demands will be made upon your time and 
energy. I dedicate you here to hard work. I dedicate you here to the aggressive 
pursuit of international understanding upon which peace must be based. 

If you have read the material I have sent you, I need not review the back- 
eround underlying this National Commission. The Constitution of UNESCO 
invited all national governments to associate the appropriate private organiza- 
tions with the work of UNESCO. ‘These organizations include the media of 
mass communications for reasons which I hope are obvious to most of you, or 
at least will become more obvious as you devote yourselves to the objectives set 
forth in UNESCO’s Constitution. 

The Congress of the United States created this National Commission in its bill 
authorizing the United States to join UNESCO. Congress assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State the responsibility for bringing you into being. The Department 
was authorized to select 50 national voluntary associations interested in the aims 
of UNESCO, and to invite each of these organizations to name one representative 
on the National Commission. The Commission itself was authorized to select 10 
additional organizations. Further, the Department of State was authorized to 
select “forty outstanding persons” as members of the National Commission, this 
number to include 10 officials of the National Government, 15 representatives of 
State and local government, and the remaining 15 to be chosen at large. 

The Secretary of State delegated the responsibility in these matters to me. 
He assigned me no easy task. 

Not only did Congress authorize the State Department to organize the National 
Commission but it gave the Department continuing responsibility for and to the 
National Commission. The Department is authorized to provide the secretariat 
for the Commission. The Department is ordered by law to listen to what you say. 

I am happy to tell you at this time that Mr. Charles Thomson will serve as 
Acting Executive Secretary of the National Commission. He will be assisted by 
Mr. Stephen Dorsey. They are men with big ears; they are good listeners, as I 
shall try to be. 

And now for some of the opportunities as I see them and some of the dangers 
and pitfalls which lie before you. It’s a wise child, I’m told, that knows its own 
father. The Department of State has fathered this National Commission. As 
individuals you all seem to me—as I look at you from this platform, and from 
what I’ve read about you in “Who’s Who in America’’—to be people of respectable 
age and experience. But collectively as a National Commission you are a very 
young person. Perhaps I might borrow some of the authority of the more aged 
Department of State and offer a few fatherly words of counsel to you as a young 
man starting out in life. Though I myself am only thirteen months old in the 
State Department, I, too, have learned, and you look very young to me. 

AS a young man your opportunity is unlimited. You are not only an unprece- 
dented body but a body without precedent. Here you are, a national conference, 
but meeting in the International Conference room of the Department of State. 
You are made up in considerable part of representatives of national voluntary 
organizations and yet you are created by the will of Congress and appointed by 
the Department of State. You give for the first time in our history a collective 
brain to the whole nervous system of American culture, science, education, and 
means of communication. Everything that you may now do will establish a 
precedent. You will have the opportunity to insure that this Commission makes 
a distinctive place for itself in American life and in world culture. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity. 

You have received copies of the proposed program for UNESCO, prepared by 
the secretariat of the Preparatory Commission which has been meeting in London. 
hese proposals will be considered by the General Conference of UNESCO in 
Paris in November. Already, by mail, you have advised the State Department on 
the composition of the American delegation which is to be appointed by the 
President ; and you must decide here in the next four days what advice you will 
give this delegation. Thus you can be an important voice in determining the 
World program of UNESCO. 
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Further, you are the potential instrument through which UNESCO acts in this 
country to win support for its program and to carry it forward. You are in tone) 
with our schools and colleges, and with organized private groups throughout this 
country ; it will be your task and your opportunity to bring these organizations 
and the tens of millions of individual human beings which comprise them, into 
active participation in the work of UNESCO. This is one of the greatest oppor. 
tunities and the greatest challenges that educators and intellectual leaders of 
this or any other country could be offered. 

Perhaps it is more important for me today to stress the dangers which confropt 
you. Dangers tend to be hidden. They are unpleasant to talk about, eye 
between father and child. We do not like to pull the dangers from their dark 
corners. We prefer to talk about opportunities, and these latter are apparent 
even to a casual reader of UNESCO’s Constitution. 

First—I shall speak as frankly as I can—you may be nothing more than , 
debating society. True, you may issue some noble pronouncements and engage 
in some stimulating discussions, and indeed you should do so—but then each year 
after your anual oratory you may quietly hibernate. Will you come out with 
hardheaded proposals, urge them on this Government, push them with UNESCO, 
publicize them in this country, press them on the national organizations? This 
is a year-around job. Will you build fires that no amount of inertia and apathy 
ean put out? 

Secondly, the Constitution of UNESCO dedicates its members to this goal—that 
peoples shall speak to peoples across national boundaries. This is the first and 
the primary plank in the Constitution. Yet this plank is not immediately obvious 
to all people in the phrase “educational, scientific, and cultural.” This first and 
primary plank is the concept that makes UNESCO unique in world history. 1 
many intellectual leaders this is a strange new concept in international relations 
In carrying out this new concept peoples must speak to peoples with the new 
instruments of the age in which they live. These instruments are chiefly the 
press, radio, and the motion picture. 

Where are the leaders to be found who will exploit these instruments to the 
fullest, so that peoples may hear peoples and see peoples and understand peoples 
the fastest and the clearest way? 

It is easy for such a group to look down on radio and the films. The very fact 
that they have “popular” appeal damns them in some eyes. To many educators, 
they still seem suitable only for serving up light entertainment. Further, they 
have a commercial taint. 

I know all about that. 

But I also know that people—hundreds of millions of them—listen to radio ani 
see the films—hundreds of millions who do not read books, who never went t 
college. If UNESCO fails to reach these millions through the media that they 
use, how will they be reached? Above all how wil! they be reached quickly? 

Our great universities have been laggard in recognizing broadcasting and the 
films as instruments of education. To the older and most honored professors, it 
the older and most honored disciplines, the radio has not seemed respectable. 
the University of Chicago it was ten years before many of the most distinguished 
professors would appear on the University of Chicago Round Table broadcasts. 

There is great danger, then, that educators and intellectuals will not welcome 
or understand or encourage the use of the instruments of today to communicate 
with peoples. These educators and intellectuals are the groups most likely 
control UNESCO policies. If these groups in control do not use the mass mei 
on a vast scale, they will not live up to UNESCO’s Constitution. This danger is 
greater in the viewpoint of other countries than in our own. Thus this Commis 
sion must take world leadership in this area. 

How well you succeed in this leadership depends in part on whether you cil 
avoid the third pitfall—let us call it the danger of logrolling by vested interests 
More than half of you have been nominated by a private organization. All of yo 
have some special area of competence close to your heart. Thus your Visi! 
may be limited by loyalty to your.own organization or to your special field. 1 
fact, it is sure to be. 

The round tables or sections that have been scheduled for your meetings bet? 
illustrate this point. Similarly, the organizational structure that has been pl 
posed for UNESCO itself, with similar sections—natural science, education, i 
arts, mass media, and the rest—may have an unfortunate divisive effect. 1! 
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fact, they are sure to prove divisive. The idea now seems to be that these various 
sections will put their parts together to make a program. 

My point is that UNESCO can’t do everything, or a little bit of everything. 
Its leaders should work out a list of priorities, and instead of allocating a 
small part of the UNESCO budget to each of an infinite variety of activities, 
they should concentrate UNESCO funds and energies in the fields where UNESCO 
has the greatest chance of making its greatest impact—and soon. Logrolling 
between vested interests is not conducive to this objective. The university ad- 
ministrators who are in this room will, I am sure, agree with me. 

UNESCO has not been set up only to give us more specialized knowledge. Its 
job is to put knowledge to work all over the world, in the inte ests of the masses 
of the people of the world and in the cause of human welfare and peace. 

Thus you should not creat committees exclusively of experts. Let us en- 
courage the educators to face up to the opportunities in broadcasting. Let us 
encourage the broadcasters to face up to their obligations in the field of adult 
education. Cross fertilization is the intellectual need of the hour. 

Further, those of you who have been nominated by national organizations 
should bear in mind that you have been appointed as individuals to be mem- 
bers of this National Commission. There are hundreds of other organizations, 
though perhaps not so luminous, which are just as much concerned with UNESCO 
as your own; and you as individuals represent them all. You have a respon- 
sibility to all the people and not merely to your organization. I hope this 
sense of general responsibility will be kept at a high pitch. 

The peoples of the world long for peace. They wish. to break down the bars 
that separate them and to strengthen the ties that bind them together as human 
beings. They wish to break down specialization, fragmentalization, depart- 
mentalization—the vested interest of the group or of the country operating against 
the interests of the many and the world. Your danger is that you as individuals 
will fail to recognize this in your activities as members of this body. 

The quest of the peoples of the world is urgent. This Commission cannot sit 
back and wait for the kind of unity that may come after the irrational misuse 
of science has reduced the world to a uniform desolation. 

The world cannot find unity by seeking agreements merely in the political 
and economic spheres. The Constitution of UNESCO clearly recognizes this. 
In conclusion, I shall remind you of a line from its preamble: “A peace based 
exclusively upon the political and economic arrangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support 
of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, if 
it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” 

UNESCO has been formed to prosecute this search for intellectual and moral 
solidarity in the minds of men. 

It is the mandate of this National Commission on International Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation to inspire and to assist all people in this 
country to construct in their own minds, and in the minds of their neighbors, 
this intellectual and moral solidarity. Only in this way can this Commission 
help to build the true defenses of peace. 
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AMERICAN LEGION-UNESCO CoNnTROVERSY 


Summary of editorials, editorial comments, columns 


1, PRIOR TO (1955) LEGION CONVENTION IN MIAMI 
. dla. Nisa: et 
Number | Circulation 
pebipapcbeaeai pices: 


23, 736, 700 





Publications favorable to Murphy report 112 

Of the 127 clippings, 3 were syndicated columns and 1 was from Life maga- 

zine. Two of the syndicated columns were by Roscoe Drummond of the 

New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate, stfbscribing papers of which have a 

circulation of 15,000,000; the other was by Jack Steele, of the Scripps-Howard 

Syndicate, with an estimated 3,000,000 circulation. These figures are not 

included in this tabulation. 

ae following papers published favorable editorials or articles 2 or more 

times: 


Denver Post 

Des Moines Register 
Toledo Blade 

New York Times 


San Antonio News 

The C1O News 

Chicago Sun Times 
Dover (Del.) State-News 


Christian Science Monitor 
Publications not favoring Murphy committee report 671, 417 
Ot 12 clippings, 1 was syndicated column (Fulton Lewis), 5 were reprints 
of Congressman Gross’ remarks in Congressional Record in the Colorado 
Springs Gazette Telegrene. 
Publications nuetral re Murphy committee report 928, 362 
Of 19 clippings, 5 were reprints of the foreword to the Murphy report in the 
Colorado Springs Free Press. 


2. FOLLOWING (1955) LEGION CONVENTION ACTION 


Publications in disagreement with Legion resolution 
Of 217 clippings, 1 was syndicated column (Eleanor Roosevelt), 1 was from 
The Nation and 1 from Life magazine. 
The following papers ran editorials or articles critical of the resolution 2 or 


more times: 

New York Times New York Post 
Chicago Sun Times Chattanooga Times 
Philadelphia Inquirer Lancaster New Era 
Columbus Ledger Raleigh News & Observer 
Macon (Ga.) News Philadelphia News 
Baltimore Sun Springfield (Ohio) Sun 
Tampa Tribune Des Moines Register 
Minneapolis Star Sioux Falls Argus Leader 
Fresno (Calif.) Bee Akron Beacon Journal 
Washington Star Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune 
Portland Oregonian Topeka State Journal 
Gainesville Times (Ga.) Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 

Publications in agreement with Legion resolution.._*--..... ----- 

Of 48 clippings, 5 were second editorials in the following papers: 
Chattanooga News Free Press Wheeling Intelligencer 
Los Angeles Examiner Boston Post 
_ Aberdeen World 
Publications neutral re Legion resolution.........----.--.-------sesess-- Rlncasen 
12 clippings representing 12 papers. 


It is interesting to note that— f 

1. No papers favorable to Murphy report prior to Legion action in Miami 
shifted to agreement with Legion resolution after Legion action. 

2. No papers neutral prior to Legion action in Miami shifted to agreement 
with Legion resolution following convention. 

3. No papers favorable to Murphy report prior to Legion action in Miami 
shifted to neutral positions after Legion action. 

4. Three papers neutral re Murphy report prior to Legion action in Miami 
shifted to disagreement with Legion resolution after Legion action. These 
papers are: 

Birmingham (Ala.) News: Circulation 173,480. 

Macon (Ga.) Free Press: Not in Ayer Directory. 

Syracuse Herald Journal: Circulation 133,704. 


Tarentum (P 
Boston Heral 
Raleigh (N. C 
Wilmington ( 
Morgantown 
New York Ti 
New York Px 
Chicago Sun 


Chicago Sun 


Philadelphia 
Anniston (Al 
Bloomington 
Syracuse Her 
New York Ti 
Roanoke (Va 
Raleigh (N. 
(duplicate). 
Chattanoora 
Lancaster (P% 


Columbus (G 
Petersburg (1 


Danville (Va. 
Rock Island | 
Atlanta Jour: 
Philadelphia 
Norfolk (Va.) 

Portsmoutt 
Los Angeles ! 
St. Petersbur 
Charlotte (N 
Miami News 
Lewiston (Mi: 
Springfield (1 
Rocky Moun 
Grand Island 
Dayton (Ohi 
Tampa Tribu 
Providence (1 
Cleveland (O 
Louisville Co 
Louisville Tit 
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Detroit (Mie 
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IN DISAGREEMENT WITH RESOLUTION (218) 





—_—— 


Tarentum (Pa.) Valley News 

Boston Herald 

Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer - 

Wilmington (Del.) Journal. -...-- 

Mores antown (W. Va.) Post__._-- 
New York Times 

New York Post 

Chicago Sun Times 


---| 


Chicago Sun Times (duplicate) 


Philadelphia Inquirer_.......-.-.-- 

Anniston (Ala.) Star 

Bloomington (Tll.) re. 

Syracuse Herald Journal .---. 

New York Times (duplicate) 

Roanoke (Va.) Times - 

Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer 
(duplicate). 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 

Lancaster (Pa.) New Era__--..---- 


Columbus (Ga.) Ledger 
Petersburg (Va.) Progress Index 


Danville (Va.) Bee. 

Rock Island (Il.) Argus... 

Atlanta Journal 

Philadelphia News 

Norfolk (Va.) Ledger Dispatch and 
Portsmouth Star. 

Los Angeles Mirror 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times-_-_.__-- 3 

Charlotte (N. C.) News biakia 

Miami News 

Lewiston (Maine) Sun 

Springfield (Mass.) Union. __- 

Rocky Mount (N. C.) Telegram_- 

Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent_- 

Dayton (Ohio) News 

Tampa Tribune-.-.__-_- 

Providence (R. I.) Journal 

Cleveland (Ohio) Press. 

Louisville Courier-Journal. - 





Louisville Times..__ -- 
Claremont (N. H.) Eagle 
Portland Oregon Journal 


Buffalo Courier Express 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press 


Des Moines Register 

Hutchinson (Kans.) News Herald. 

Sioux Falls (8S. Dak.) Argus Leader -. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Star 

St. Paul Dispatch 

Garden City (N. Y.) Newsday 

Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
Telegram. 

Minneapolis Tribune 

vo News 


cate), 


Salt Lake City Deseret News & | 
Telegram (Utah). 

Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal... 

Springfield (Ill.) State Journal... 


Rochester (N, Y.) Times Union 
Rochester (N. Y,) Times Union... 
Detroit News... 
Baltimore Sun 
an iladelphia Inquirer nee 
ew York Herald Tribune. - 
Fres sno (Calif.) Bee. 
Jtica (N. Y.) Observer Dispatch -- 


Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle, 


73820—56——52 


| l 
Cirenlation| 


18, 404 | 
130, 559 
119, 747 
68, 192 
8, 891 
526, 215 
405, 826 
556, 985 


556, 985 


Oct. 


647,807 |.___- 


17, 355 

37, 815 | 
133, 704 
526, 215 

44, 460 | 
119, 747 


57, 924 | 
44, 097 


28, 039 | 
16, 410 
14, 336 

23, 371 | 


248, 340 
185, 999 


Oct. 
Oct. 


64, 469 |__--- 


251, 364 
59, 586 
69, 014 

125, 314 
30, 846 | 


74, 966 j..... 
13, 631 }_- 


18, 741 
142, 422 
126, 666 

48, 629 


314, 247 |_ 


202, 911 | _. 


170, 200 |. 


8, 780 
195, 441 


160, 452 
456, 261 | 


224, 930 
53, 841 


51, 668 |... 


344, 071 
118, 519 | 
213, 813 
48,118 | 


203, 663 


268.862 |_____ 


58, 192 
86, 432 


152, 381 
49, 349 


117, 602 | 
117, 602 | 
442, 656 | 
186, 719 | 
647, 807 | 
336, 443 | 
90,714 
44, 854 
117, 818 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Date 


13, 1955 | 


14, 1955 
13, 1955 


’ 


13; 1955 | 


16, 1955 | 
14, 1955 | 
..----| Extremists Control Legion. 





Title 


False Charges. 
Maintaining the Myth. 
Legion Steps Out. 
Rubber-Stamp Resolution. 
Worse Than UNESCO. 
The Legion and UNESCO. 
Lost Legion. 
Everybody 
Legion. 
Legion Roars Condemnation of 
UNESCO. 


Out of Step But The 


| UNESCO: What, How? 


Mr. Truman Was Right. 

UNESCO Promotes Brotherhood. 
Legion Vote on UNESCO Examined. 
Legion on UNESCO. 

The American Legion Vs. UNESCO 


The Legion’s Action. 
Other Ideas, The Legion and 
UNESCO. 


| Can Legion Member Explain 


UNESCO, 
The Legion, 
Nations. 
The Legion Resolves. 


UNESCO and United 


| Truman Rebukes Legion. 
| Legion’s Leadership Errs. 
| Little 


Man’s Triumph, 


oe The Legion Goes Back On Its Own 


| 

15, 1955 
14, 1955 
14, 1955 


15, 1955 


€6i... 


.| Legion 
W..8 


Committee. 


| Legion Stumbles Over UNESCO. 


The Rule of Fact and Reason. 


| That’s What Conventions Are For. 


Sense Triumphs in Legion Vote. 
The Know-Nothing Legion. 


| UNESCO and the Legion. 


Mob Action Is Seldom Sane. 
The Legion and UNESCO 
Legion’s Palace Guard. 

The Legion and UNESCO. 


| The Legion Looks Twice at the U. N 
| American Legion Is Off Base. 


The Legion Runs True to Form. 

The American Legion’s Irritations. 

Emotion. 

Handling of the UNESCO 

Case. 

Exit From UNESCO Would 
Hinder, Not Help. 

An 18Moath Inquiry Goes Into the 
Ashcan. 


| Rabid Isolationism in Legion. 


Legion Flips Its Lid. 
Legion Erred Not UNESCO. 


| Wrong Track for the Legion. 
| Legion on Pensions. 


UNESCO and the Legion. 
A. L. vs. UNESCO. 


An Undeserved Rebuke. 
UNESCO and the a 
The Legion and the U. 


The Legion and UNESCO. 


Facts Vs. Sentiment. 

Should We Desert Allies? 
Raps UNESCO. 

Legion Clings to Fiction. 

Legion Clings to Fiction. 

Back in Form. 


Legion 


| Still Looking for Spooks in UNESCO. 


Legion’s Senseless Blast at UNESCO. 
The Legion and UNESCO. 

Peculiar Action. 

UNESCO and the Legion. 

Mistake in Miami. 
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After Legion action—Continued 
IN DISAGREEMENT WITH RESOLUTION (218)—Continued 





| | 
|Circulation Date | Title 


Albuauerque (N. Mex.) Journal. - --- 35,582 | Oet. 15,1955 | Legion Condemns UNESCO, Altus ( 
Priladelpl ia News (duplicate) -.----- 184, 999 |.....do........| Credit for t‘ e Legion. Gaines' 
Pensacola (Fla.) Journal 46,773 | Minding Own Business is First-Rate Holyok 
a Tin for All. gram 
Davenport (Iowa) Times---.-..------ 30, 004 j|.....do......... UNESCO—How Effective Is It? Salt La 
Tampa Tribune (duplicate) ._..----- ..| Legion Confidence in the UN. Montg« 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Call . ....----| The Legion Delegates Goof One On plicat 
| UNESCO Stand. Bingha 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph-...-..-..--- 38, 243 |--.- chicas bi Legion Looks So Silly When It Schene 
| | Falls On Its Face Like This, Jacksor 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee 133, 835 | Peculiar Action. Memp! 
Springfield (Ohio) News_.--- as 28,798 j..... Legion’s Palace Guard. New Y 
Hartford Times... Mild taake 109, 680 |_....do........} Legion, Off and On, Minne: 
Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune _- 50, 257 4. .... Contrarv to the Evidence. Riversi 
Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald____- 9, 413 | Levion Off on Wrong Track. Moline 
Steubenville (Ohio) Herald Star___- 29, 127 A Clash of Convictions. Birmin 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer___-_- 299, 297 | ‘ They Went “Havwire,”’ Macon 
Bayonne (N.J.) Times ; 15, 175 The Legion on UNESCO. Roches 
Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller | 54, 268 |___- The Legion Resolutions, Chro 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. ___- 95, 251 ‘ The Levion Goes Haywire. Cedar | 
Miami Legion (not in Ayer’s Direc- tO psOi no ~ | Self-Criticism Within Legion. Marion 
tory). Austin 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette__.._.___- 101, 022 | Strange Performance by the Legion. Trento 
St. Louis Globe Democrat a 291, 962 |_...- ...| Levion’s Haymaker. Salisbu 
Washington Star_- WT 246, 642 |.....d0..-.- UNESCO and the Legion. Clarks" 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. . 5bb% 4, 387, 398 |__.- The Legion Rejects Its Own. Charle: 
San Francisco*C hronicle_ - 162, 073 | Legion Steamroller. 
Trenton Times io ided i 62, 607 ; | The Legion and UNESCO, 
Portland Orevonian 236, 289 |__- Legion’s Anti-UNESCO Vote. New O 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 55, 423}... | Unwise Legion Action. The N. 
Dallas News. ..- ‘ 190, 894 |.....do....... | Legion Vs, UNESCO, 
Wichita (Kans.) Beacon For a Legion Revolt. Lead (i 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal] __--_- f ........| The Legion on UNESCO. 
Washington SundayStar (duplicate) - 273, 244 }.--- Legion Strikes Again, Urging U. §, Gary (1 
Support of Organization Stop, Ogden 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser-- --- 57,843 |_-...do-_-- ‘Tho Ameriean Legion Spears a Wind- —_ 
mul. cate 
Lynchburg (Va.) News 14, 591 Legion and UNESCO, Portlat 
Canton (Ohio) Repository 66, 021 _....| A Clash of Convictions. Philad 
Gainesvil’e (Ga.) Times 5, 900 ......--| American Legion Is Out of Step. Z 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 57, 924 |...-_do-- ..| The Steamroller. Easton 
Silem (Creg.) Statesman............./ 17, 749 ....----| No ABC’s i 
Chicago Sun Times (duplicate) 556, 985 G60 Fh... How 2 Dlinoisans Pilot Anti-U. Tee 
us vancas 
New York Post (duplicate) - ------ 227, 008} ..-..40.:......} If —) This Week {3-inch re- Pueble 
view 
Baltimore Sun (duplicate) 186,719 | Oct. 17,1955 | Reasons For : a Calm View of Setbacks Durha 
In tre U. Assembly. Chillie 
Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus Leader -. 51, 668 }..-. ‘ Reckless ireanen, [Reprint from Great 
Madison Leader.] Newbt 
Cedar Papids (Iowa) Gazette 50, 662 j....- The Contradictory Legion. Life m 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail 61, 236 | By Convicting UNESCO, the Legion : 
Took The Wrong Way to Convince Mario1 
Anyone. Moseo’ 
Grand Rapids (Mieb.) Press 111, 013 Legion and UNESCO Puebk 
Chicago Sun Times (duplicate) 556, 985 Legion’s UNESCO Hater Rallies Mid- aa 
west Isolationists. Wichi 
Grand Junction (Colo.) Sentinel. .__- 13, 491 |... Purposes of UNESCO. Musk¢ 
Durham (N. C.) Herald 30, 233 _.......| Truth and Reason and the Criticism Danvi 
of UNESCO. Tarent 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Times_.......--- 29, 763 |..-- A Clash of Convictions. Kansay 
Portland (Maine) Express --- 30, 986 |_--- Condemned Without Hearing. Tueso 
Racine (Wis.) Journal Times -- ------ 29,972 |._....do._......_| One Error Avoided, But Others Made. Topek 
Minneapolis Star.-.. 281, 384 | Oct. 18,1955 | The Legion’s Targets. Lima | 
Greenville (S. C.) News. -..-..-.-.-----| 73, 776 |... _....--| Legion Supports U. N. [Reprint New I 
from Christian Science Monitor.] Lawto 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle. -_.__-...---- 48, 748 |_._- _.....| The Legion’s Stand, [Commends Sharor 
Legion for endorsing UNESCO.] w 
Greensboro (N. C.) News----- 80, 002 |-..-- Legion and UNESCO. Mercas 
Sacramento (Calif.) Union.-----.---- 39, 198 |.....do_.._....| Legion and UNESCO. roan 
Pontiac (Mich,) Press 52, 241 Ics ..do ...| Report on UNESCO Rejected by ra 
Legion. Urst 
Salisbury (Md.) Times 20,901 |.....do........| A Clash of Convictions. Escani 
York (Pa.) Gazette & Daily. ....- i 34, 298 |.....do ‘America Firsters”’. Bipe “da 
\{Oct. 17,1955 | UNESCO Not Branch of U. N. ‘ Guy 
Columbus (Ga.) Ledger (duplicate) - 28,039 |;Oct. 18,1955 | UNESCO Aim Misunderstood. re 
\lOct. 19,1955 | UNESCO Just Common Sense. ae ) 
Des Moines Register (duplicate) ._- -- | 224,930 | Oct. 18,1955 | Legion Reverses Itself on U. remo 
meeenans (N. J.) Bergen Evening | 55, 861 Zz do........| Scuttle the Platform, Keep the Show 
ecord, | 
Philadelphia Bulletin... .__-- 702, 149 |._....do____....| Legion Sees a Ghost. 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun__.---- 16, 522 |_....do_.......| The Legion and UNESCO. 
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After Legion action—Continued 
IN DISAGREEMENT WITH RESOLUTION a Ceneeeee 


Circulation Date Title 


—— 


Altus (Okla.) Times Democrat e=rd 5,749 | Oct. 19,1955 | The Legion Stands by the U. N. 
Gainesville (Ga.) Times (duplicate) - or] 5, 900 oe .. The Legion Stands by the U. N. 
First-Rate Holyoke (Mass.) Transeript Tele- | 26, 246 as. UNESCO Needs Our Study. 
ram. | 
Is It? Salt Lake City Tribune (Utah) ------ 91, 281 do..-..-..| Question of Information. 
N. Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser (du- 57, 843 do. ..| Rabid Isolationism in the Legion. 
plicate). 
Mf One On Bingh: amton (N. Y.) Sum_-...------- 27,709 |_....do Haywire is the Word. 
y When It Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette... .-_-- 42, 039 Ges: UNESCO Issue. _ 
vis. Jackson (Miss.) News. .-.-.-..--.----- a 41,361 |__...do._.....| A Cockeyed Resolution. 
Memphis Star Times---..--.---- aon 7, 000 do. UNESCO Footnote. 
New York Staten Island Adv ance. cal 41,76 Oct. 20, 1955 | Tangled Up. 
Minneapolis Star (duplicate) Z | 281, 38 do. UNESCO Footnote. 
Riverside (Calif.) Enterprise __ ti | 9 i Haywire Is the Word. 
Moline (Ill.) Dispatch ----------- 5 25, 7$ do- Legion Supports United Nations. 
Birmingham (Ala.) News-------- a 173, 48 .do. . The Legion’s Action on UNESCO. 
Macon (Ga.) NewSs..--.-------- 18, 6 do. News Notes [paragraph]. 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & 117, 818 | *t. 21,1955 | Hope for the Legion. 
Chronicle (duplicate). } | 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette__------| 56, O6F 1... ; -. Ga io. Then Why No Discussion. 
n. Marion (Ohio) Star p . 21, 43: _..do A Clash of Convictions. 
Austin (Tex.) Statesman - 22, 78% do. _.| UNESCO Persecuted. 
. Legion. Trenton Trentonian- . 30, 762 do__- Needed: U. N. Support. 
Salisbury (N. C.) Post_-.-- 16,876 |_....do____- Legion Chin Up. 
Clarksville (Tenn. ) Leaf Chronicle___| 7,690 .do Legion Clings to Fiction. 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail (duplicate) 61, 236 1 An Answer to an Answer, Or the Legion 
and UNESCO and an Opportunity 
Missed. 
New Orleans Times Picayune 174, 838 - A Mess for True. 
The NATION (magazine) ---- 33, 006 *t. 22, 195 The ar Legion. [Article (cover 
|  §story). 
Lead (S$. Dak.) Call 1, 353 | _.....--, UNESCO, an Important U. N. 
} Organization. 
Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune (duplicate)-.} 50, 257 }..--- .-----| Legion Needs More Democracy, 
Ogden (Utah) Standard Examiner... 26, 8388 |.....do........| Legion’s Palace Guard. 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journa! (dupli- IE See 1.23 _.._---| What do Facts Matter? 
cate). | 
Portland Oregonian (duplicate) 294, 216 t. | About Face. 
Philadelphia Bulletin 702,149 | Oct. 55 | World Rule Bagaboo. [Column by 
Step. | R. W. Page.] 
Easton (Pa.) Express 45, 500 ....----| Behind the Resolutions at Legion 
{ Convention. 
\nti-U. N. Terre Haute (Ind.) Star 28,143 |._._.do____.___| Behind These Resolutions. 
Lancaster (Pa.) New Era--- eee 44,097 |___-- ; | Behind Those Resolutions. 
{3-inch re- Pueblo (Colo.) Star Journal_- 19, 522 }|...--. -----} Behind Those Unfortunate Resolu- 
| tions. 
of Setbacks Durham (N. C.) Sun_....-..---..- Sh 22, 396 __._...| Behind Those Resolutions. 
Chillicothe (Ohio) Ga7ette___- 15, 769 |__--- A. Behind Those Resolutions. 
rint from Great Falls (Mont. Ny Tribune 31,868 }...-- ...----} Legion Rejects Own Study Finding, 
Newburgh (N. Y.) News 16,992 |_- _...| Legion Clings to Fiction. 
Life magazine 5, 615, 075 |___- Editorial: Legion is Disgraced. 
the Legion . \ | Double Page Spread. 
» Convince Marion (Ind.) Leader Tribune---.-.- 8,450 | Oct. 25,1955 | Behind Those Resolutions. 
Moscow Idahonian. - - 4,120 |.....do ; Behind Those Resolutions. 
Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftan | 17, 297 |__._.do a Behind Those Unfortunate Resolu- 
allies Mid- Lae tions. 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record News...| 29,152 |_....do........| Behind Those Resolutions. 
Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix. | 12,045 |___._.do _..| Behind Those Resolutions. 
» Criticism Danville (Ill.) Commercial News- ---| 34, 587 |_....do Mistake in Miami. 
Tarentum (Pa.) Valley News 18, 404 |__.. do ...-| Legion on Trial. 
Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan 28,173 |.....do-. Ignored Facts About UNESCO. 
ng. Tueson (Ariz.) Star 26, 717 |_....do._......| UNESCO and the Legion. 
hers Made. Topeka (Kans.) State Journal ----.__- 23, 702 do : The Two Kinds of U. N. Critics. 
Lima (Ohio) News 33,917 | Oct. 26,1955 | Facts Alone Are Not Enough. 
_ [Reprint New Haven Journal Courier 22,107 |._....do ..-| Behind Those Resolutions. 
Monitor.] Lawton (Okla.) Constitution 12,097 |__...do _...| Behind Those Resolutions. 
Commends Sharon (Pa.) Herald 23, 046 _.| How the American Legion Made Its 
1SCO0.] : UNESCO Error. 
Winnemucca (Nev.) Humboldt Star-_| 2, 365 _..| Behind Those Resolutions. 
Pomona (Calif.) Progress Bulletin. -- 18, 123 |_... ....| Behind Those Resolutions. 
sjected by Lafayette (La.) Advertiser 14,421 |- ...| Behind Those Resolutions. 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald..._.__.- 10, 447 = Sorrowful Lesson. 
Escanaba (Mich.) Press , 10,423 |___..do- Legion Error Shows a Need. 
Sioux Falls (S. D: ak.) Argus Leader 51, 668 | _- Legion Favors United Nations. 
IN. (duplicate). 
ood. Springfield (Ohio) Sun (duplicate) - 16,522 | Oct 27,1955 | A Legionnaire Speaks Up. 
ense. Cumberland (Md.) Times i 21, 615 do Facts Not Enough. 
N. Fremont (Nebr.) Guide & Tribune... 11, 020 do How Those Embarrassing Resolutions 
the Show, Pass. 
Allentown (Pa.) Chronicle 20, 384 do Minority Opinion. 
Lawrence ( Mass.) Eagle. 3,056 _- do Behind Those Resolutions. 
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Ardmore (Okla.) Ardmoreite 
Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette 

Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel 

Athens (Ohio) Messenger--_- 

Twin Falls (Idaho) Times News... 
Bismarek (N. Dak.) Tribune 
Williston (N. Dak.) Herald 
Texarkana (Tex.) Gazette. ___.__.--. 
High Point (N. C.) Enterprise... --- 


Macon (Ga.) News (duplicate) - - 
Superior (Wis.) Telegram..----. 
Fresno (Calif.) Bee (duplicate) _- 
Greenville (Ohio) Advocate 
Reading (Pa.) Times 


Bay City (Mich.) Times 

Topeka (Kans.) State Journal... 
Redding (Calif.) Record- Searchlight. 
Denver Post_. 

Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel 
Sunbury (Pa.) Daily Item 


11, 610 
19, 147 
12, 381 
17, 436 
19, 430 
12, 332 


22 072 
21, 225 


18, 644 
90,714 

9, 777 
35, 931 


34, 618 





10, 977 
236, 366 
15, 164 
19, 559 


44, 706 
556, 985 


Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
Chicago Sun Times syndicated 
column (duplicate). 
Herald 


Waycross (Ga.) Journal 
(duplicate). 
Milford Cabinet & Milford Journal - 


Circulation 


7,989 | 


20, 613 | 





Oct. 27,1955 
d ae 


“Oct. 


23, 253 |... 


Saar ‘0, 1955 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Date Title 


__ 


Behind Those Resolutions. 

Behind Those Resolutions. 

Behind Those Resolutions. 

Those Resolutions. 

Those Resolutions. 

..| Behind Those Resolutions. 

Behind Those Resolutions. 

Behind Those Resolutions. 

Vicious Minorities Most Active When 
People are Comp rlacent. 

..| Facts Alone Are Not Enough. 
| Behind Those Resolutions. 

Unhappy Stampede. 

Behing t ose Resolutions. 

Lezion’s Action on UNESCO (Cop. 
trary to Its Own Findings. 

Why it Was Blasted. 

The Legion’s Half-Cocked Attacks. 

..| Facts Not Enough. 
| How They Resolved. 

Censure Without Basis. 

Americé an Legion Opposition to 
UNESCO. 

Real Civil L iberties Not Protected, 

Legion and the U. N. [Eleanor 
Roosevelt]. 

Legion Off On Wrong Track. 


29, 1955 


| 
15, 1955 


20,1955 | This Problem of _ Bigness. [Plus 
reprints of editorials from 3 other 
papers.] 





IN AGREEMENT WITH RESOLUTION (48) 


Los Angeles Herald & Express. --.-- 


59, 825 
324, 905 
197, 273 


Chattanoog (Tenn.) News Free Press-_| 
Los Angeles Examiner--...-.----- 
Houston Chronicle--.......-- ‘ 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News Free 
Press. 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer. ---- 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item_..- 
Aberdeen (Wash.) World__-. 
Aberdeen (Wash.) World a ate) - 
Chicago Tribune_--.---- | 
New York News... 
Omsho World Herald-- 
New Bedford (Mass. ) 
Tires. 
Tampa ‘Times... iivess. sensi dic 


22, 724 
27, 742 
16, 506 
16, 506 
892, 058 


piupuicdid 133, 276 
Standard 58, 894 
43, 113 
Indianapolis News 162, 343 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader. 
Boston Post 

Shreveport (La. ) Times 

Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche. - 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Post Journal... 
Wilmington (N. C.) Star 


285, 839 
80, 859 
31, 559 
26, 009 
17, 744 


Colorado Springs Gazette Telegraph 
West Palm Beach (Fla.) Post 
Council Bluffs (lowa) Nonpareil... 


Boston Record Boel. 397, 884 
Albany Times U nion.. d 

Altoona (Pa.) Tribune... 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) New s-Sentinel. - 


24, 581 





324, 905 
6, 306 
188, 602 
224, 128 
184, 155 
35, 447 
34, 021 


Los Angeles Examiner 
Burlington (Vt.) News - 

Seattle Post Intelligencer - - - 
San Francisco Examiner 
Milwaukee Sentinel sci 
McKeesport (Pa.) News-- 
Amarillo (Tex.) Globe Times. -- 


312, 796 | 


59, 825 | 


2, 092, 455 | - 


44, 706 | 





24, 187 | 


Oct. 


13,1955 | Legion and UNESCO. 
| torial.] 


[Hearst edi- 


3<n0eei | Americanism vs. UNESCO. 


“Oct. 


| Oct. 
19, 739 |__- 


...do 
Oct. 


Oct. 


14,1955 | UNESCO Rejected. 
. |American Legion Urges Fight on 
| UNESCO, Other Influences. 
--| Patciotism Before Selfishness. 


| 

| The Legion Stands Pat. 

| Legion Stands Firm. 

| Legion Studied UNESCO. 

Is the Legion ‘‘Haywire’’? 

The Legion Stands Fast. 

.-| Legion Truman UNESCO. 
| Legion and UNESCO, 
Legion Assails UNESCO. 

| 


| Legion Takes Wise Stand in Attackin; 
UNESCO. 

The Legion Retains Its Statute. 

The Legion Is Right. 

Struvgle for Chiliren’s Minds. 

Pro-UNESCO Move Smashed. 

16, 1955 | Legion Hits UNESCO. 

17,1955 | Legion Policies. 

Unlikely Legion Can Blow UNESCO 

| Down. 

do........| Vietory in Miami. 

do_.......| Legion and UNESCO. 

do ..| The American Legion Convention Did 

Good Job. 


|_....do._......| Unfair to Legion. 
60, 449 |... 

8, 244 |. 
75, 970 


do._.......| Foot in Mouth. 

| Truman, Legion Confused. 
| Legion Maintains Solid 
| Front. 

do__......| Foot in Mouth. 

19,1955 | The Legion is Right. 





18, 1955 UNESCO 


.do ....| Foot in Mouth. 
.do__. Foot in Mouth. 


do._.. Harry and Legion. 


...do_.......| Against UNESCO. 
.do........| Legion Reports. 
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Circulation Date Title 





Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph. “ | 183, 271 | Oct. 20,1955 | Foot in Mouth. 

Paris (Tex.) News-------- 11, 738 | do__......| American Legion Approves United 
Nations But Not the UNESCO. 

Amat illo (Tex.) Globe Times (dupli- | 34,021 | Oct. 21,1955 | Basis for Rejection. 


cate 
Santa Ana (Calif.) Register 34, 470 |.....do UNESCO Report Errors Shown. 
Clovis (N. Mex.) News-Journal 7,537 | Oct. 25,1955 | Action on UN ESCO Cheering. 
Muncie (Ind.) Star. -- } 28, 395 |..-.-- .-.--| Failures and Dangers. 
{marillo (Tex.) Globe Times (dupli- 34, 021 |---- Of Human Rights. 

ate). | 
Rich mond (Va.) News Leader- ------ 99,100 | Oct. 27,1955 | Not Subversive; Just Useless. 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer 22,724 | Oct. 28,1955 | Life and the Legion. 

(duplicate (on p. 1)). 
Erie (Pa.) Times. -- sudeda 54,301 | Oet. 29,1955 | Courageous Stand. 
Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune Democrat _! 61, 033 | *t. 31,1955 | Legion vs. dd. 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader---| 44, 706 |..-- | Life Disgraced, Not American Legion. 
Boston Post : | 285, 8¢ Bisws Disloyalty in UNESCO. 


TAKING NO STAND ON MIAMI RESOLUTION 


Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic 33,063 | Oct. 14,1955 | Basic Issue Raised. 

Bay City (Mich.) Times | 34,618 | Oct. 15,1955 | Divided Opinion. 

Houston Post ae 195, 450 do Legion Keeps Record Straight. 

Reading (Pa.) Eagle ee 48,748 Oct. 19,1955 | Legion vs. UNESCO. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Star..-- sant 344,071 | Oct. 17,1955 | [Reprints from 1 pro (Des Moines 
Register and 1 econ (Chicago 
Tribune).] 

Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader... .......-- 2,958 | Oct. 20,1955 | The American Legion and United 
Nations. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch — 387,398 | Oct. 25,1955 | [Reprints of pro and con editorials: 
Washington Star, New York Herald 
Tribune, Chicago Tribune, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union, Madison ( Wis.) 

| Capital Times. ] 

Charleston (W. Va.) Mail-- nes} 51, 236 |.....do.. ..| If UNESCO Is All It Is Charged With, 
Why Not Seek The Fullest 
Publicity? 

New York Wall St. Journal , 25% _..do0 __| The Legion and UNESCO. 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 59,682 | Oct. 26,1955 | What Is UNESCO? 

Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald___-. 22,077 | Oct. 27,1955 | The Legion and UNESCO. 

The Eastern Underwriter __.- , 3, 663 Oct. 28,1955 | Found UNESCO Not Subversive. 


Prior to Miami resolution 


FAVORABLE TO MURPHY COMMITTEE REPORT 


Circulation Date 


iat ces 190,612 | Aug. 2, 1955 The Leg 
nver P t eas cr : 236, 366 d The Legior 
Des Moines Register___ Reda 224, 93 g. 24,1955 | Myths About UNESCO Are 
Minneapolis Star eaane 281, 33 g. 27,1955 | Good Legion Renort 
Montg mery (Ala.) Advertiser -_- 5 f Aug. —,- UNESCO Acquitted 
New York Times ar 526, 215 | Sep ,1955 | UNESCO and th 
ireat Pa lls (Mont.) Tribune. ____- ; le A Brave Lé 
hr n Science Monitor 165,872 Sent. 6 4 Good Legion 
itown (W. Va.) Post a , RE Sept. 8, 195: Legion C»mmittee i] Report on 
UNESCO 
in Science Monitor_.......___- 55, 87% as ...._ American Legion Comm > Defends 
UNESC y Against Charge 
lu Star Bulletin Ss cacti 5, 961 Sept. 9,1955 | The Legion Ana ulyzes U NESC oO. 
i al Enterprise ____- 9, 99 G [Rose*e Drea | 
‘ 4 ci 109,680 Sept. 10, 195: 4 Patrivtic Ac tir n. 
Bee (Sunday) ¥ 99,157 | S ,1955 | A Blow to the Quacks. 
gfield (Ohio) News._....__..__- 28, 509 | Sept. 12,1955 | U NE SCO’s C 7 an Be ll. 
his Press-Scimitar ‘ 127, 667 di Challenge for Legion 
print.] 
9, 181 de ‘ Righting a Wrong 
125, 000 c Hate Drive Against UNESCO 
130, 559 ( a Legion and UNESC 
Calif.) Union 39, 198 ( INESCO and Legion 
125, 000 ( tae Unit Studies | NESCO 
: 190, 612 de Clean Bill for UNESCO 
Herald Journal 133, 704 de UNESCO “Clearance” ir 
port. 


rict 
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Circulation 


Life magazine seeded sah dé | 


Dayton (Ohio) News. - j 

Wilmington (Del.) News_- 

Long Island News Day (Garden 
City). 

Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 


Akron (Ohio) Beaecon-Journal._.---- 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette 


Sioux City (Iowa) Journal 


Barre (Vt.) Times. .__- 
San Franeisco Chronicle ___- 
Louisville Times_...._...-- 


Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer 

Des Moines Register... 

New York Times 

Louisville Courier-Journal 

Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 

Washington (D. C.) * ost 

Gary (Ind.) Post « T .dbune 

Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer. 

Salina (Kans.) Journal 

Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chronicle. 

Dallas News See 


Dover (Del.) State News. _.__.....-.| 


Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index__.- 
Denver Post... 5 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press_ -.--- 
San Antonio (Tex.) News 


Mason City Globe Gazette (Iowa) -- 
Portland (Oreg.) Journal ___. - 
New Britain (Conn.) Herald 
Charlotte (N. C.) News 


Mitchell (S. Dak.) Republic_. 


Joplin (Mo.) Globe_- 
Chicago Sun Times 
Toledo Blade 

Dover (Del.) State News 


Laconia (N. H.) Citizen 
Amarillo (Tex.) News. _- 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times Union 


Bakersfield (Calif.) Californian 
Lewiston (Maine) Sun 

Detroit News... -- 

Norfolk Virginian Pilot_- 


Waco (Tex.) Times Herald . 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune (Sunday) -- 


Salt Lake City Tribune 


Democrat & 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


: 
| 
| 


| 


New York Herald Tribune.__-_.__- 4 


New York Post. 
New York Times (Sund: ay)_- 


Columbus (Ga.) Ledger -- 
Muskegon 
Canton (Ohio) Repository 


Morgantown (W. Va.) Post 
Christian Science Monitor- ---- 


Austin (Tex.) Statesman___-_- 


5, 615, 075 
142, 442 


25, 094 | 


213, 813 
37, 598 
152, 381 


133, 835 | 
51, 561 


58, 302 | 
8, 403 |... 


166, 437 


170, 669 


6, 283 | 
224, 930 | 
526, 215 | 


202, 911 


100, 443 | 


380, 607 
50, 257 


119, 747 |-_- 
23, 571 | 
117, 818 | 


Date 


| 


do 
do 
do 


do__.- 
..do 
G@uc suk 


do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
..do 

do... 
Sept. 14, 1955 





190, 894 | 


5, 500 |_ 


15, 622 | 


243, 296 | 


456, 261 | 
61,207 |..... 


24, 497 


195, 441 | 


26, 119 
67, 674 


17, 275 


_.| Let’s 


30. 039 


556 985 | 


190, 612 
5, 500 


6, 560 
39 060 
117, 062 


35, 624 | 


30, 819 
442, 656 


104, 248 | 


25, 663 
209, 491 


170, 709 
336, 443 


405, 826 | 


416, 860 


28, 039 | 


43, 127 
66, 021 


8, 891 


165, 872 | - 


Sept. 
_do 


se Sé5 


do 
do 


do 
.do 


..do 


Sept. 17, 1955 | 
Sept. 18, 1955 | 


__| UNESCO Attack 


Sept. 


Sept. 19, 1955 
leg, Olea 
_.do 


..do-_- 
do 


do 


Sept. 12, 1955 | 
ei..ii-. 


| Sept. 13, 1955 
94, 033 | 


-.| Pro 


15, 1955 | 


Sept. 16, 1955 | 


19, 1955 | 
Sept. 18, 1955 


Title 


Challenge for the Legion. 
UNESCO’s Clean Bill. 
Antidote to Credulity. 
The New Look. 


Neither Evil, Nor Wicked, UNEsco 
| Gains School and Legion Support 
| UNESCO Is Cleared. 
A Blow to the Quacks. 
Clean Slate for UNESCO. 
| Fact and Fiction—The UNESCO 


Story. 

UNESCO Cleared by 
| mittee. 
| UNESCO Cleared. 
Legion Looks at Facts on UNESCO 
The Legion Ought to Look Before It 
| Leaps. 

Facts Versus Hot Air. 
Legion Leader Seems Unduly Alarmed 
The Legion and UNESCO. 
| Two-Handed Legion Has Two Voices 
The American Legion is Inconsistent. 
Reversion to Type? 
| UNESCO Gets a Clearance. 
If This Be Treason. 
Rumors and the Legion. 
UNESCO Cleared. 


Legion Com- 


| Legion and UNESCO. 

and Con. [Column by H, I 
Heinbach.]} 

UNESCO Gets A Bill of Health. 


| American Legion and American Rights 





The Legion’s Look at UNESCO. 


-| Pro-UNESCO Legion Report Shows 


Up Hate Peddlers. 
| UNESCO Vindicated. 
Legion Should Investigate First 
A Credit to the Legion. 

Bugsbears: One Destroyed, On 
Raised, 
Give 

Hindrance. 
The American Legion and UNESCO 
The Legion Investigates UNESCO 
A New Horse to Beat. 

{Column by Har 


UNESCO Help—Not 


| Pro and Con. 
Heinbach.] 

| No Reds There. 

| Report on UNESCO. 

A Painstaking Inquiry. 

The UNESCO Mvystery. 

American Legion Backs UNESCO. 

The Legion and the Fund. 

The Legion and UNESCO. 
from Boston Herald.) 

The American Legion, 
the fits. 

The Facts Speak. 

Good Precedent Set by Legion Quiz 
Committee. [Norman Thomas Ar 
ticle.] 

A Revort on UNESCO. 

Where It 
[Roscoe Drummond col'1mn.] 

[l-line summary of above.] 

Legion Ranks are Split over UNESCO 
Iss"le. 

Collins Remarks Were Premature 

Legion Example. . 

The Legion and UNESCO. [Reprit 
from New York Times.] 

Professional Patrioteers. 

Legion Ranks Split 
Policy. : 

Attack on UNESCO Revealed Fabri 
cated. 


{Reprint 


UNESCO ane 


Began 


Over Foreign 
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Prior to Miami resolution—C ontinued 


FAVORABLE TO MURPHY COMMITTEE REPORT—Continued 


Circulation) Date Title 
Decatur (Ill.) Review | 30, 652 | Sept. 20,1955 | Reversion to Typve? [Reprint from 
| Washington Post.] 
Wichita (Kans.) Eagle_.......--.---- 91, 499 The Same Approach. 
Chicago Sun Times.......----------- 556, 985 |.-.-- Education for Freedom and the Ford 
| Foundation. 
INESCo Hutchinson (Kans.) News Herald_--. 53, 841 - — This’n’That. {Column by J. P. H.] 
upport Springfield (Ohio) Sum.-... .....------| 16, 522 | Sept. 23,1955 | A New Horse to Beat. [Reprint from 
} Toledo Blade.| 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram 12,905 | Sept. 22,1955 | A Credit to the Legion. 
Minneapolis Tribune. 203, 663 | Sept. 23,1955 | Legion Versus Fund. 
INESCo Morgantown (W. Va.) Post ‘ 8,891 | Sept. 24,1955 | Grass-Roots Interest Doesn’t Exist. 
: Trenton Times (Sunday) Aedee . 60,761 | Sept. 25,1955 | Reckless Tactics. 
ion Com- St. Paul Pioneer Press_ ---- i 89, 193 | Legion Committee Gives Indorsement 
. | to UNESCO. 
Utica (N. Y.) Press... --- : Jas 25, 669 | _- Sets Good Example. 
INESCO Milwaukee Journal 3 346, 364 Sago) kicks.) ee Swings Wildly Again. 
Before It Chester (Pa.) Times. ---- | 35, 563 |...--..-- . American Legion Clears UNESCO. 
Philadelphia News - ----- 157, 986 Legion Girds for Battle on UNESCO. 
New York World-Telegram 518, 809 3, Legion vs. UNESCO. [Jack Steele 
Alarmed ; ; F Column.) 
Grand Junction (Colo.) Sentinel_--.- 13, 491 | There are Active Fascists Too. 
70 Voices Philadelphia News : : ; 157, 986 | 5, Challenge. i , 
onsistent. Florence (S. C.) News : i 13, 571 i, Some “Authorities’’ Get Too Much 
|} Respect. 
Tulsa (Okla.) World x a 85, 842 | : The Legion and UNESCO. 
Easton (Pa.) Express -_.- pi am 45, 500 | ..- bs Stirrings in the Legion. 
San Antonio (Tex.) News nen 66, 099 ...| Fact-finding Should Precede, Not Fol- 
| low, Accusations. 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentine) ___- 43, 053 } , . | The American Legion and UNESCO. 
Austin (Tex.) American. -.--~...-.-.| 31,201 |_.-. |} Legion Battle Still Brews Over 
by H.I UNESCO. 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press Pooks 60, 682 7____- _.| Legion Fight Brews on UNESCO. 
alth. Salt Lake City Deseret News and 86, 432 baad | UNESCO and the Legion. 
an Rights Tel gra ‘. 
co. Philadelphia Bulletin___._....___- 702, 149 | . 1955 | The Legion and UNESCO. 
rt Shows Miami Daily News more 110, 071 Legion Faces Test in UNESCO Vote. 
Des Moines Register : 5st 2 521, 152 , 1955 | Legion Gets the Facts on UNESCO. 
Middletown (Conn.) Press__-.-_-----| 14, 432 | 2 OG a: American Legion and UNESCO. 
irst Salt Lake Tribune elas shen 86, 432 | Oct. 10,1955 | Split in the Legion. 
Wilmington (Del.) Journal____-_.___- 7, 686 do The Legion and UNESCO. 
ed, On Alexandria (Va.) Gazette. ___ 11, 354 | ..-.-- _....| American Legion and UNESCO. 
Middletown (Conn.) Press__.-_.- —_— , 718 4 | Expeet Controversy. 
Telp—Not St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times | 56, 164 | __..| Legion Storm Clouds Over Miami. 
E] Paso (Tex.) Times__ ; 4 ...| Legion and UNESCO. 
INESCO Reno (Nev.) Gazette sl sk. Seact 662 |_..-- .._| Legion and UNESCO. 
ESCO Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American News_} 20, 328 , _| American Legion Studies UNESCO. 
New York Post... ss | $26 dct. , 195: The Man Who Started Legion- 
y Harol | UNESCO Fight. 
: Springfield (Mass.) Union. --.-_-__-- 5, 37: ‘ A Pight Over Conformity. 
New. FeGi OU ces. aneh-t.dagicis . $26 *t. 12,1955 | Test for the Legion. 
Chicago Sun Times__- oo 985 _.| Predict Legion Will Condemn 
UNESCO 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun } & 522 |... d The UNESCO Vote. 
ESCO. Ann Arbor (Mich.) News_......---- 23, 130 Will Legion Repudiate Own Report 
¥ on UNESCO? 
{Reprint ( enna (Tenn.) Times (Sun- 86,718 | Sept. 11,1955 | Report on UNESCO. 
day). 
SCO and Lynchburg (Va.) News 14, 591 | Sept. 14,1955 | UNESCO Absolved 


~<0 <so veda 
Providence (R. I.) Journal (Sunday). 179,065 | Sept. 11,1955 | Legion Group Clears 
UNESCO. 


gion Quiz 
jomas Ar- 


NOT IN FAVOR OF MURPHY COMMITTEE REPORT 








[t Began t } 


n.} , , f3ept. .1955 | The Legion and UNESCO. |5 part 
Colorado Springs Gazette Telegraph_! / reprint of Gross remarks in Congres- 
UNESCO | Sept. 23, 1955 sional tecord.} The UNESCO 


Philosophy. {*ditorial.] 
ature Houston Chronicle ‘ tere~ de 7,273 | Sept. —,1955 | Legion Groups’ UNESCO Whitewash 
fort W Stirs Rebellion 
[Reprint Fort Wayne (Ind.) News Sentinel Sept. 9, 1955 | Hats Off To The American Legion 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladium Item 7.7 Sept. 13.1955 | Report on UNESCO. 
og Angelo (Tex.) Standard Times 31, Sept. 17,1955 | A Need To Be Alert 
Foreign Baltimore News Post (syndicated 27 379 | Sent. 991955 | Legionand UNESCO. [Fulton Lewis.] 
_ colunm). " . 
led Fabri- pareveport (La.) Times............- Oct. 1955 | UNESCO Stirs Fight in the Legion. 
Troy (Y. Y.) Record... 2 ' Oct. 11,1955 | Legion’s Fight on UNESCO. 
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Prior to Miami resolution—Continued 
UNCOMMITTED RE MURPHY COMMITTEE REPORT 


Circulation Date Title 


ae eerie re eee ete ee ED 


Amarillo (Tex.) News 39, 800 | Sept. —, 1955 | Legion and UNESCO. 
Pasadena (Cal.) Star News. .._.--_- 43, 838 | Sept. —, 1955 | Legion Looking for Facts. 
Birmingham (Ala.) News__---.-.-_- 173, 480 ...... --| The Legion and UNESCO. 
Savannah News -_... _. C ac 50,897 | Oct. 8,1955 | Conflict Upcoming. 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times (Sun- 47,163 | Oct. 9,1955 | Prelude to U. N. Day. 


day). 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen 33, 900 | Oct. 10,1955 | The American Legion and UNESCo 
Middletown (Conn.) Press 14, 718 _do : Expect Controversy. ‘ 
Salina (Kans.) Journal. __. ‘le 24,849 | Oct. 11,1955 | Legion’s Problem. 
Utica (N. Y.) Press .......- ds 25, 669 d Will Legion Change? 


[5 reprints from Foreword of Murphy 


Colorado Springs Free Press. tgs 9, 056 report.] 


to 


Os Se 
eal 8, 1955 
Sept. 17, 1955 


Macon (Ga.) Telegraph___.-- 38, 243 | Oct. 10,1955 | Legion’s Verdict on UNESCO Await. 
ed. 


Dallas News 190. 894 | Oct. 11,1955 | Two Problems Face Legion. 

Evansville (Ind.) Courier__._.____- 60,402 | Oct. 8,195 | Legion Policy Dispute Over UNESCO. 

Watertown (N. Y.) Times___..-_- 41,74€ | Oct. 10,195F | “he Tecion Convention. 

Syracuse Herald Journal. tyre 133, 704 | Oct. 12,1955 | UNESCO Policy Dispute in Ameri- 
can Legion. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE ON STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Great variations exist among different countries with respect to standards of 
living, nutrition, health, and education. Moreover, within individual countries 
there are also variations, either as between one region and another or between 
classes of the population (as urban and rural), or between income groups. The 
generalizations which follow, therefore, represent a considerable averaging out 
of wide extremes. 

At one extreme are the so-called developed countries. Making up this group 
are such countries as the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the countries of Western Europe. Taken together, the developed countries prob- 
ably constitute one-fifth of the world’s population, approximately 500 million 
people. In these countries, economic, industrial, and technical standards are 
relatively high; as are also standards of nutrition, health, and education. 

At the other extreme are the so-called economically underdeveloped countries, 
where standards of living are low. This group, which has within itself a wide 
range of conditions, embraces most of Asia and Africa and a major portion of 
Latin America. In approximate terms, it may be considered as including two- 
thirds of the world’s population or some 1,600 million people. 

An intermediate group of countries have made considerable progress from the 
lowest levels of living standards; yet are still far behind the well-developed 
countries. This group, which includes most countries in southern and eastern 
Europe and some countries in Latin America, is composed of less than one-sixth 
of the world’s population—perhaps 15 percent—or approximately 375 million 
people. 

How many people have a low standard of living? In the United States, the 
per capita share of the gross national product is estimated at $2,200. For Latin 
America generally, the figure is estimated at $300. For the Near Eastern region 
(the Arab States, Israel, Greece, Turkey, and Iran), the figure is estimated at 
$150. For the south and southeast Asian countries (from Afghanistan on the 
west to Japan on the east), a figure of $100 may be approximately correct. 

Two other specific indicators may be used to illustrate the point further. In 
the United States, 3,165 kilowatt-hours of electricity are consumed annually on 
a per capita basis. In Latin America the figure is approximately 170. In the 
Near Eastern region it is only 33. In the Asian group it is 117. 

In the United States, there are 1,100 miles of road per 1,000 square miles of 
land. In the Near East, this figure is 35; in Latin America it is 70; and in the 
Asian countries it is 220. 

In the field of nutrition the number of calories coming daily into the average 
American kitchen is 3,120 per person. In Latin America, the figure is approxl- 
mately 2,407. When this figure gets as low as 2,200—as it does on the average 
in the Near East—many people may not be getting enongh to eat. When it goes 
down to 2,000 or below, as it does in many areas of Asia, people are either 
hungry or, for want of energy, are slowed up as productive machines. Proteil 
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intake is also important. Calories satisfy hunger and provide fuel for imme- 
diate energy. Protein deficiency creates a long-term malnourishment and sus- 
ceptibility to disease. In Canada and the United States the average per capita 
protein intake is approximately 90 grams (about 3 ounces) per day. Moreover, 
the quality of this protein tends to be high, with a substantial proportion of 
animal protein. When the figure falls below 50 grams per day and is also of 
poor quality with a low proportion of animal protein—as tends to be the case 
in the Near East and Asian regions—the resulting malnourishment becomes 
extraordinarily serious. 

In health, figures for individual countries are difficult to obtain. However, 
definite distinctions may be drawn between conditions in the developed countries 
and those in the underdeveloped countries. 

Deaths in the underdeveloped areas are largely due to the preventable diseases ; 
in the developed areas death is largely due to the degenerative diseases. In the 
underdeveloped countries, for the most part, people die from malaria, tuber- 
culosis, smallpox, cholera, typhoid, and so forth: and in these areas it is esti- 
mated that 70 to 90 percent of the people suffer from some kind of infection at 
all times. In the developed countries, these diseases have been eliminated as 
major causes of death, and people tend to die instead from such degenerative 
conditions as diseases of the heart and circulatory system, and cancer. 

This difference in mortality pattern is reflected in various statistical indexes. 
Life expectancy in the developed countries may be crudely stated as 60 plus; 
in the underdeveloped countries it is approximately 30 plus. Infant mortality 
is a sensitive index which generally reflects overall health conditions. In the 
nedically highly developed countries, less than 30 out of every thousand babies 
born alive die before they are a year old. In the underdeveloped countries this 
figure is normally over 100 and in many areas rises to 200 or 300 or more. In 
the United States, there are 770 inhabitants per doctor. In the underdeveloped 
countries, this figure may rise above 50,000 or even 100,000. 

Literacy provides another test of development, since the ability of people to 
communicate with one another through the written word is essential to the 
processes of economic and social advancement. In the United States, 97 per- 
cent of the people are estimated to be literate. In Latin America, the average 
figure is approximately 55 percent. In the Asian region, the average is approxi- 
mately 32 percent. In the Near East, the regional average is estimated at 25 
percent. In a number of individual countries, the average may be at 15 or 10 
percent, or even lower. 

The estimated child population of the world (5 to 14 years) is between 540 
and 550 million. At least half of these children (270 to 275 million) probably 
do not receive any kind of school education. 

In the highly developed countries, virtually every child in the primary age 
group (5 to 14) is enrolled in school. In the less developed countries and 
territories, the proportion falls off very much. For example, in 109 countries 
and territories, about one-fifth (23 countries and territories) have 85 percent 
or more of their primary age children enrolled in school; for almost one-quarter 
(25 countries and territories), the enrollment ratio is between 50 and 84 per- 
cent; and for more than half (61 countries and territories), the enrollment ratio 
is less than 50 percent. In individual countries and territories, the enrollment 
ratio may be below 10 percent. 


STATEMENT ON EXPENDITURES FOR GENERAL AND SPECIAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
1957-58 PrRoGRAM OF UNESCO, SuBMITTED By THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The proposed program and budget for 1957-58 calls for a decrease in expendi- 
tures for general activities of $87,644. 

There is an increase of $254,471 in expenditures for the 3 categories of special 
activities. 

The expenditures: General activities, $5,297,643; special activities, $8,067,216. 
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Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1956. 
Mr. Boyp CRAWFORD, 
Staff Administrator, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


DearR Mr. Crawrorp: Pursuant to the request made during the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on March 19, 1956. here is the list of the members 
of the Universal Postal Union. 


Afghanistan. 

Union of South Africa 

People’s Republic of Albania 

Germany * 

United States of America, the whole cf the Territories of the United States 
of America, including the territory of the Pacific Islands under trustee. 
ship 

Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 

Argentine Republic 

Commonwealth of Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Colony of the Belgian Congo 

Soviet Socialist Republic of Byelorussia 

Burma 

Bolivia 

United States of Brazil 

People’s Republic of Bulgaria 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Republic of Colombia 

Korea 

Republic of Costa Rica 

Republic of Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Egypt 

Republie of El Salvador 

Eeuador 

Spain,’ the whole of the Spanish colonies 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Algeria,’ the whole of the overseas territories of the French Republic and 
territories administered as such 

United Kingdom of Great Britain* and Northern Ireland, the whole of the 
British overseas territories, including the colonies, protectorates, and terri- 
tories under trusteeship exercised by the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Republic of Haiti 

Republic of Honduras 

People’s Republic of Hungary 

India 

Republic of Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 


1 Just recently adhered to last convention (Brussels) and its adhesion makes an actual 
total of 94 members. 
* Each considered as two memberships. 
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Republic of Iceland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Republic of Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Morocco (exclusive of the Spanish Zone) 

Morocco (Spanish Zone) 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

New Zealand 

Pakistan 

Republic of Panama 

Paraguay 

Netherlands 

Netherlands West Indies and Surinam 

Peru 

Republic of the Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese Territories of West Africa 

Portuguese territories of East Africa, Asia, and Oceania 

People’s Republic of Rumania 

Republic of San Marino 

Sweden 

Swiss Confederation 

Syria 

Czechoslovakia 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Soviet Socialist Republic of Ukraine 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Oriental Republic of Uruguay 

Vatican City State 

United States of Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Yemen 

Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
Sincerely yours, 


GREEVER ALLAN, 
Director, International Service. 
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International travel of staff and consultants of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development during June 1956 


Name 


Black, Eugene..---- 
lliff, W. A. B. 


Garner, R. L_- 
Beevor, John. -- 


Fowler, Donald 
Mendels, M. M 
Demuth, R. H-. 


Wheelock, Sydney P _- 


Clark, E-_- 


Bateson, R. G_________- 


Morsey, Virginia - ---- 


>aulson, Helen. -.--.-...---- 
WS Pinos cecc sccm 


Consolo, F. A. 
Perry, Neil. 
Armstrong, W 772 
Bryce, Murray 
Marshall, L. er 
Bass, Neil 
Rosen, M 

Spiro, "Benjamin 
Smythe, James F 
Heymans, J. 
Matter, Alfred 


Piccagli, Mario. ______- 


Main, James F 
Geolot, A. F__ 


°F 
| May 29, 1956 


Date of 
departure 


| June 4, 1956 
June 20, 1956 | 


Preparatory work, Ir 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


j 


May 27,1956 | June 2, 1956 
Apr. 19, 1956 do. 


do. ...do 
June 
June 


9, 1956 
2, 1956 





Apr. 19, 1956 | 


Loan negotiations and operations 


| June 8, 1956 

| June 27, 1956 

on ae. < 

May 27, 1956 | "June 15, 1956 


_...| May 20,1956 |_....do_._-- 


do. .|-+.+/d0. 
| June 25, 1956 | 
June 8, 1956 

Mar. 22,1956 | June 15, 1956 
|.....d0........| June 8, 1956 
| Avr. 30,1956 | June 12, 1956 
| May 11,1956 | June 15, 1956 
June 8, 1956 | June 22, 1956 
| June 18, 1956 | 
June 22, 1956 
June 26, 1956 | 
June 25, 1956 | 

.d 





do... 


i yg Se eae fe 


Rembert, E. W 
Groenveld, D 
Biaggi, F.! Si 
Currie, Derek G. Ro 


Graves, H. 
van der Mel, M 
Havlik, Hubert_. 
Haralz, Jonas 
McKittrick, 
Tolley, Howard_. 
Wiese, Gunter ee 
Wright, Peter__._. 

de Wilde, John C 
Antoine, J. Claude__.. 
Reid, Peter A___.. 
Bacon, é. Hi... 


Crena ‘de Iongh, ee 
Stewart, Sir Herbert ! - 


Allardice, Carbin 


1 Short term consultant. 


Thomas !__ 


| June 27, 1956 
June 24, 1956 | 
May 1, 1956 
May 13, 1956 


Date of return 


June 25, 1956 | England, 


June 19,1956 | 


Destination 


Iran, Saudi Arabia, ani 
Egypt. Bank representation. 

J England. Consultations with heads 
Commonwealth Governments. 


iternational Finance Corporation 


England. 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzer. 
_:: Italy, France, and Belgium. 
Oo 
Western European member countries 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzer. 
| land, Italy, France, and Belgium 


Rome. 
Italy and Iran. 
Do. 
Colombia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Mexico, Panama, and Nicaragua 
Tran. 
Italy and India. 
} Italy. 
India and Ceylon. 
Colombia. 
Tran. 
| Nicaragua. 
Panama, Honduras, and Nicaragua 
Panama. 


..| Brazil. 


| England. 
| Mexico. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Peru. 
India. 


_| Pakistan. 


Technical assistance and advice on general development programs 


June 4, 1956 | 
| Apr. 14, 1956 | 
Apr. 2, 1956 
| May 29, 1956 | 
Mar. 26, 1956 
| Apr. 2, 1956 
| Mar, 30, 1956 
a Apr. 7, 1956 
Apr. 14, 1956 
do__.. 


June 26, 1956 


: May 28, 1956 | 


Apr. 14,1956 | 
Feb. 17, 1956 | 
Apr. 29, 1956 


June 14, 1956 | 


and — problems in member countries ? 


Teheran. 
| India. 
| Pakistan, 
| Mexico. 
India. 
| Pakistan, 
Do. 
| India, 
Do. 
Do. 
Panama. 
India, 
Italy and Somaliland. 
Pakistan. 





| 


| | 
| PUN: TR, FE becccscciwennesial 


Austria World Power Conference 


2 Included in the list are members of three special missions of the bank in the field during the mont! 


June in India, Pakistan, and the Italian Trust Territory of Somaliland. 
assess the economic situation and the possibilities for development in the country concerned. 


The purpose of such missions is to 
T he ea 


the mission to India, Thomas H. McKittrick, was formerly senior vice president of the Chase Manh tn 


Bank and president of the Bank for International Settlements in Switzerland. 


The mission to wore alil 


is headed by Mr. D. Crena de Iongh, formerly Treasurer of the World Bank and recently retired as Neth ne 
lands’ executive director of the bank. 


Internatio 


Austria 
Australia 
Belgium - 
Brazil 
Canada - - 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Finland - 
France -- 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatema 
Iceland 
India 
[ran 
Ireland 
Italy 


Internati 


Australie 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil__. 
Burma_ 
Canada. 
yion_ 


Colombi 
eae R 
Cuba_ - 
Czechos 
Denmar 
Ecuador 
Egypt - 
France 
German 
Greece 
Guatem 
India 
Iran 
Italy 





Arabia, and 
ation, 
vith heads of 
ments. 


tion 


NY, Switzer. 
Belgium. 


T Countries 
nY, Switzer. 
Belgium, 


Caragua 


fograms 


month of 
ions is 
e head 

anhattan 
maliland 
: Nether- 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development—Nationality distribution 
of regular staff as of Dec. 31, 1955 


Austria 

hustralia.. : d<<2cenoRamenns eae « 
Belgium -- --- 

Brazil 

Canasta. -.c2 ee aseedh oe wee 
China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Iceland _ _ 

India 

[ran 

Ireland 

Italy 


Jordan 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 


_ 
> 


ao 
me Ore CO ST P 


Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
South Africa 


~ 
ww 


Sweden _-_ 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey cite 
| United Kingdom_ __- 
| United States____ ee ee 
a Si Sn cntiicweten a4 


Total... ... wai 


a< 


i) 
ods 
b= OS we eee me Orr WO Oem 


ee ee 


— 


International Monetary Fund—Nationality distribution of total staff as of Dec. 31, 


Australia__ —- 

AunttiGe cc i Pea eee ese go as 
Belgium__-_- 

Brazil 

Burma_ 

Canada_ _ 


China 

Colombia 

Conte RM on ewe tts. 
Cuba_ - 


Denmark___-___ 
Ecuador 
Germany 

Greece 


India 
Iran 


1956 


Japan 
Jordan 


ES SE ee 1 
New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 


PN co dtudannandnmewwe 
Poland 


oe 


WNN ORK NNN we 


Turkey- 

United Kingdom 
United States 

| Yugoslavia_ -__-__-_ 


-~ 
— 





Total staff as of Dec. 


1955 


- NOW Or 











